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Indil is now paBsihg through an acute fiolitioal crisiB, Headers the R§gtst$t 
will find in its prevloue iSBues the oircnmitinqdB that hl^e 

Previous HitCory gradually^ helped to bring the country to its present |tate. 

India's present trouble may be summed up in a woN^a 
deep Katioxial humiliation, (^n every side Indians are being insulted in their own 
•tiisihei. Her biggest men are not exempt. The Punjab Martial Law and the Khi|^fat 
^ 4 mtcage burnt deep into her heart. Yet she 'bled herself white* for England in th^ 
ia^ greld; War. The enormity of the greed of Britishers have never been so nakedly, 
apparent as since lill9. For centuries the country is being exploited to the utter 
desttliftion of the masses. The intellectuals, so long under the hypnotic influenoe 
ot. England, had their spell broken by Mr. Lloyd George's Turkish polfCy and 
^(r titiohaihl O' Dwyer's reign of terror in the Punjab. When the Heforms Act 
%ae passed in 1919 a few moderate Indians had still faith in Britain but ^e 
great majority refused to believe that it meant any good. There is noth ns i^ ap 
act or statute so useful as in the spirit in which it is worked. Past experience of 
broken pledges has made the name of England synonymous with treachery. The 
email body of Moderates who triecl to work the reforms soon found itself in a 
lurch. Here again was a case of national humiliation The biggest among these 
metf^ had to retire in shame; the spirit of the 'reforms was broken; the Moderates 
were humiliated; and the whole country felt the insult. It has ever been a ques- ion 
of capacity of the Imlians. In fair field, the Indian knows that he can 
beat big European competitor hollow in every walk of life. But that is not to 
be; for a huge imperial system of army and police has kept the Indian ^branded 
as an inferior in bis own Home. The intellectuals have ever been taught irom 
their school-days that they are unfit to lead their masses ; they are unfit to repre- 
imt their masses^ they arc unfit for everything except as subordinates to 
I system which thoroughly exploits the country. But JhallianwatJatbagh and Lapsahne 
at last broke the spell and the country ran headlong into Kon-co<>operation. 

Gandhi's programme of non-co-operation and non-violence was a programme pi 
faith and hope of the masses in their highest moai. The intellectuals saw thgjir 
own mistake. They now shed tlieir western cast of mind. They suddenly felt ' how 
great must be the groan of the mute masses from the dead weight of that syilBm 
under which they themselves break their heart from utter shame and humilia^n. ^ 
A mighty turmoil was raised aud a religio-politioal passion of '* selt-puriticalion " 
swept over the country. But the programme itself required of the intellectuals a 
sacrifice and of the masses a self-resti-aint which neither was able to sustain. But 
the system against which this huge upheaval was directed threw its whole weight 
against the movement and made short work wirb its great leaders. Gandhi, Das, Nehru, 
Lajpat Hai, and thirty thousands of the intellectuals were seised and thrown into pmon. 
National humiliation could go no far. It looked more like an Englishman dragging 
a high Indian into the prison than th t law taking its •usual course. After Jhal- 
lianwalla nothing more humiliated Indians than the way the non-co-operators were 
dealt with in 1921-22. 

. In thirty thousand Indian homes— the best and the most cultured — this humilia- 
tion rankled. Multiply that by the number of homes connected by ties of blood, 
ideal or sympathy, and you get a rough idea of the position' of Britain in India. 
The movement no doubt broke down from sheer internal strain but the spirit 
remains undying. Now it is a question of easing the strain and crystallising 
the spirit. 

The year 1924 opened with three new factors— of which two were quite unforseen. 

These were the invaaion by the Swarajists of the reformed ! 

India in 1924 Councils, the advent of the Labor party into the Govern- 
^ ment of England, and the third, a god -send, the release of 

Gandhi from prison. When Gandhi came out of prison in February 1924 he found that 
the nen-co-operating lawyers had gone back to practiqe ; the students to their sohools 
and poUeges ; charka and khadder had almost disappeared. The reason and the signi- 
ffhanoe of this change was that with the subsidence of the great national wave the 

1(a) 
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intelleotiuls, h«]f-br<A;en ihe jall^ had ntnr^ to bnt without 

the thppa^ Unable to bear th6*««*itia|n of huge, numofomqi^ th^ 

now^lbde the nationalist moyement the militant wing of the CdlgreB^^hd dete- 
^ loped the programme of tjonstitntional obetn:M)tion tinder thf captioage^f the ** Swa\ 
lajja movement.** Many old Moderates rallied to them, and alpng with the Inde|>eh- 
dents, or men neither snbsoribing to the Liberal creed nor t#the Congress, they 
eigsoeNfnlly qarried out their threat of making Government through Couhcils im- 
fNDSsible. In March the reforms became virtually a dead letter in the Central 
O^wnment of India abd in Bengal and the Central Provinces. The reforms ’ had 
nlmMy been broken in the spirit by the Europeans — officials and non-officials — who 
have always been antagonistic to the Act passed by Parliament. There was nothing 
very brilliant in the achievement of the Swarajists, but the exposure of^ iibi 
hollowness of the reforms, of the treachery of the very men whom the Sing^ anti*, 
Parliament had commanded to carry the ' Act in the letter and in the Opirit, fiatnrally 
made the bureaucracy white with rage. Men drunk with a surfOit of aptooratic 
power over life and property, with the tradition of a superior race looking«t|doVfn 
upon Indians with scorn— such men could ill brook what they regarded as the insolence M 
the Indian Intelligentsia. That the latter were acting within the constitution aClid b1:oag]^ 
sibont dead-locks through the instrumentality of the reforms was nothing 
ehem^ Nothing could be done under the constitution to check the Swarajistl. 
So a campaign was started by the bureaucracy of maligning their opponent!! «iand 
representing them as revolutionists in league with the ^Third International. 
From March onwards this campaign of misrepresentation ^ was carried vigorous^ 
in India and England where the whole Tory party was s^bn rallied against wh&t 
they Called the Swarajist menace Stories were invented of revolutionist plots ; 
**Rid B§ngaV* leaflets were manufactured by agtnts provocateur* and fathered upiffii 
the Swarajists. 

Gandhi on bis side however devoted himself to three objectives--the securing of , 


^indu4Io8lem unity, the removal of untouchability, and the spread of hand-spinning. 
#^heBe measures have to do with the deeper aspect of independence for India and 
m^} that Gandhi is devoting himself more to preparation for self-government thaa 
immediate accomplishment. The idea is to restore the old autonomy and econopija^ 
independence of the Indian village. If this should succeed the next move will be nqn»% 
payment of taxes. But by the middle of the year violent erruption of communal feeling 
tetween Hindus and Moslems dashed all hopes of non-violence. And further, on Odfcber 
il the bureaucracy suddenly hurled its bombshell against the Swarajists in the shape 
of a new repressive Ordinance. It was a confession of failure of the constitutional 
method that Government could now govern only with the help of violence. ^ 
All basis of non-violenoe now gone, the only alternative that now remained for Gandhi 
was to suspend non-co-operation altogether and stick only to khaddar. That became 
'«the last phase of the Gandhi movement by the end of the year. 


When the Labor party came into the Government of Britain, the old Moderates 
hoped much from it ; and the Swarajists too had looked 
The Labor Govt. askance. But the Labor Premier Mr. MacDonld sent his 
first message which smelt of broken pledges again. Alas , 
for the words of British statesmen 1 This Mr, MacDonald and the whole group of 
Labor leaders, like Messrs. Wedgwood, Ben Spoor, Sidney Webb and others, have ever 
before been talking of India in a language which excelled even the worst Indian 
extremist. From the platform of the Labor party these very men bad before given pledge 
miter pledge to India guaranteeing Self-Government and denouncing the sort of Tsarism 
that is running in India. But while actually exercising the reigns of j>ower, they turned 
tiaitor^o India and passed a repressive ordinance in October which %eatB any enacted 
before oy the most reactionary Tory Government. 

Begaiding this Ordinance this is what Sir Sankaran Nair says in an English 
paper.- 


** Wh6n the Partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon and the steps taken by Sir 
Bamptylde Fuller to suppress the protests against it threw 
Sir Sankaran Nair Bengal into a ferment, the ** agitators ’* of Bengal were 
on Reprossion proseouted before the ordinary civil conrts of the country. 

In the majority of oases the pToeecntions failed, because in 
the opinion of the High Goifrt the oase was supported by false witnesses ; sit warn 
proved that the police were gnil^ of suppressing true evidence : it was proved 
tliat thqy mannfaotured evidence in varions ways— to example, by placing bclleta 
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in iacftminatine plaoeSi aind by introduolng bombs into the dwelling places of the 
aeoased«^' On- CollTt found jiiso that certain District Magistrates lent their 
countenance |Wce pressure on witnesses, and that Sessions Judges in many basea 
odnviGted againit ^%he OTiAence. Atl thia appears in the published reports of the 
eases which are aYail|ble to anyone who desires details. 

*Xbe Indian GoTernment availed themselves of the opportunity of the War to- 
pass the Defence of India Act, which it is now sought to revive. Dnder this Act 
the Execotivo were empowered to intern any person in a particular locality, with 
the result that he might not be able to carry on his profession ; his printing pS9Sa 
might be confiscated; any restriction might be laid upon him— thus, for instance, he 
might be forbidden to make speeches or see any particular person. Under the same 
Act a man might be arrested and kept indefinitely in jail without being brought ^ 
to trial. For those who were to be tried new^oourts were or could be constituted and 
new laws of evidence or procedure were prescribed. 

< Under this law terrible harm was done. As many of the persons arrested were 
never brought before a court of law, it is impossible to say how many were 
innocent. Many went mad ; one notorious instance was brought to the notice of 
the Legislative Council. Another well known case was that of two Ghosh ladits- 
bearing the same name as another person who was a police suspect ; they wefis 
arresM, kept in jail, while one of them, t believe, was in a condition which' 
required the most caraful treatment, and were ultimately released. The Government 
ei^ressed regret. 

* Daring the war tbife was no groat agitation, but when after the war it was 
sought to retain this power by passing the Bowlatt Act public indignation knew 
no" bounds, and though the Government passed the Act, they dared not put it in 
force. One of the first actions of the Reformed Council was to repeal it. 

<But the mischief was done. The Bowlatt Aot, a repetition of the Defence of 
India Act, was responsible for an agitation unexampled in India. The Pnnjabgi 
where it was first applied, rose in fury : Amritsar, Lahore, Jallianwala mastaorasjl^,^ 
indiscriminate arrests, trials and convictions which recall the days of Jeffreys in 
]|(ngland followed. This Act was one of the two causes of the Non-oo-opexatfon 
movement. India lost faith in England. ^ 

(It was under these conditions that the Reformed Councils met; there was hearty 
goodwill on the part of all within the Councils. The Non-co-operators stood outside^ 
The Bowlatt Act was repealed. But a Conservative Secretary of State turned 
down the unanimous recommendations of the Council, concurred in by the Govern- 
Ihent of India, for the admission of Indians to the Army. The Viceroy, donbtl^ 
on the advice of the Finance Member, imposed a Salt-Tax, a hateful tax, against 
the will of the Council. 

‘The new Reform Scheme was thus killed by the Secretary of State for India and 
the Viceroy. The Provincial Governors acted similarly against the spirit of the reforms. 
The Non-co-operation party were strengthened and recommenoed their agitation for 
Home Buie. The Moderates, discouraged, stood aside. 

(Then the Labour Party came into power. In India there were great hopes- 
that something would be done. Very few expected Home Buie but the majority 
expected that some step forward would be taken by a Labour Government, 
irretraceable by any other party, and that this would in course of time lead to 
Home Buie. Events have belied these expectations. To us in London it was definitely 
clear within a few days of Labout's accession to office that the Party were not going 
to do anything. But no one expected they would go farther and revive a measure 
which has been responsible for a terrible confiagration and has destroyed England's 
moral supremacy and Englishmen's influence for good. 

‘This Act, as 1 have pointed out, would destroy freedom of speech of the 
Press and of the person. Trials would become a farce. Let the accused persons 
have a fair trial before the ordinary courts of law under the ordinary laws of 
evidence and precedure. The Government say that witnesses are terrorised so as 
to render justice unattainable under the existing law. But witnesses were terrorised 
by the police before the war so that the High Court was afterwards obliged to 
acquit the accused. 

‘In* order that witnesses may not be terrorised an open trial is not allowed ; 
neither the accused nor bis counsel is allowed to see the witnesses ; the accused is 
told by the judges of the charges against him, and he may be told the nature of 

. 2 
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the erjdeiioe, without the discloBure of namee or anything hy which the Eccuied 
identify the witnesi before a magistrate may be admitted if the dtponeitt 
iicennot be found or is incapable of giving evidence/* so that if it should not 
•nit th'i convenience* of the police to produce the witnessesf even the judges cannot 
test their evidence. Such was the Act which has mainly led to the present 
•itnation, and it is a similar Act that is to be reintroduced. 

*The Labour Party had a great opportunity. They have not risen to the 
nooasion. Yet they had ample warning. The future of India is gloomy. The Mahom- 
aedtens are generally disloyal to England. It was on the insistanoe of a Maht m- 
medan leader that the Congress recently changed its creed and declared its goal 

for India to be one of a federation ot Free States. Ttie people of the Punjabi 

the main-stay of the army, are antagonistic to British rule. Bengal is revolu- 
tionary. The Mahrattas, with the inheritea instincts of a ruling race, are under 
admirable control and discipline, and very carefully conceal their great love 
for Britain. 

'It is under these conditions that the Labour Cabinet have allowed Lor<l 
Besding to throw this flaming torch on such inflammable material. 1 hav^ 
been some years of opinion that it is only Indian . brains and Indian hand** 
that can beep India within the Commonwealth of English nations, and if the * 
^Id system is allowed to continue India will have to be governed by Black- 
«nd-Tans till the final crash comes.’* 

Through out November the Ordinance was the talk of the day. The methods of th* 
Bastils now adopted by the Government roused universal 
The Nation's Rally detestation all over India. Everyone saw through the game 

and oven the worst enemies of the Swarajists saw in the 

words of the Viceroy nothing but a tissue of lies - al^zW imi ei iai, and legal, 
following as they did from an ez-Lord Chi'^f Justice of England. Swarajists or no 
Bwarsjist, the Indian people have had too bitter an experience of Police terrorism 
&nd arbitary exercise of executive power in the past to contemplate with equanimity 
the passage of '' lawless laws.'* 

Fullerism in Bengal, 0*DyerlBm in the Punjab, the Besant irit<ei'nment and 
Moplah suppression in Madras are matters which generations of Indians will not 
forget. So it was that even men who did not see eye to eye with the Swarajists, 
men like Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. B. C Pal, and others 
too numerous to mention, all voiced their protest against the new lielgn of Terror. 
But it was Mahatma Gandhi who took the load of them all. In the first wei^k of 
November long consultations took place between t))e Mahatma and other Jciidere 
in Calcutta and on November 6th the famous Gandhi — Swaru}.>t paci was 

issued. What was needed now was a snbmergence of all petty politica: differences 
and to face unitedly this new menace to Iudia*6 liberty. Mr. Mahr>med Ah', the 
Congress President, next issued a manifesto convening a meeting at }:omh<^y of all 
pobtical parties to devise means to meet the iocrudec>c^*Tice of lepreMbi* u u Bengal. 
Invitations were accordingly sent to all parties which evoked a ready response 

•except, of course, from the Europeans, and the famous All-l'arties Conference met 

at Bombay on November 31, 1934. The deliberations of this body are given in 

fnll on pages 184 — 196, and need not be here re-counted. Suffice it to say that the 

Ordinance was unanimously condemned, and an earnest mrivo was set afoot lo bring 
together a political fusion of the sectional parties. IMik (hiuger • f liaving srparate 
parties on distinct political lines was now apparent, as it inadf ea»y lor the 

bureaucracy to take each by turn and then kill it with the least effort. 

Early in December Lord Lytton took it upon himself to open a wortly warfare 

on behalf of the internments, and the Press, both Indian 
Lord Lytton*s Guilty and European, at once danced to the tune : the Kuropcans 
Conscience with one accord supporting Lord Lytton and k*:*:ping np 

the chorus of anethemas His Excellency ediose to Lnrl at 
his innocent victims ; the Indians too, eciuaily with one voice, uttering vain protests 
Against the gubernatorial effusions ; — a plethora of invectives being cio^sed till it 
became a shame to read or talk about the controversy. What Iwi Lord Lytton to 
loosen his tongue after such a long delay — whether it was a case of guilty con- 
science trying to smother the ‘little inner voice*, or whether it was another ^ those 
Antics of statesmanship which sfiLicts his Lordship and have landed him times before 
into laughable conundrams— it is difficult to say. But certain it is that British 
Imperial statesmanship is not led by any conscience, and the probability is that 
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In Tiew ot the new Ordinance coming before the Bengal Council on the TthJhauary 
next for j^palar sanction, His Exoellency was preparing the ground for its recep- 
tion, and by show of firmness and strong language was trying by the same stroke 
to inspire awe amongst {hose who have ever rcfust^d to accept his ^ 5 # dixH with 
‘anything bat scorn, and to rally to himsolf those who out of a timid fear of 
popular opinion bad so far been afraid to come out and give him the support he so 
much needed. 

» Some of the utterances of Lord Lytton are so senseless that they cast donbt 
on the sanity of the man. Thus speaking at the 8t Andrews Dinner he said ; 

** 1 came to India in the hope that 1 might render some small service to the 
land of my birth, 1 did not know when I came that it would be ray lot to give 
it the most precious gift which any country can possess, namely freedom for its 
citizens, living within the law, to speak and act in conformity with their conscience, 

I did not know that daring my term of office Bengal would be deprived of this 
freedom and that it would be my privilege to restore it." 

How brazen-faced to say that Bengalees were depriving Bengal of liberty and 
he was restoring it 1!| Tnen in answer to the criticism that no weapons were 
found during the raids, he asaurca his audienc*. t.i»at “ Un» po'iee were mainly' 
occupied with the capture of the members of the conspiracy,” and that “ was it 
likely that after the prominence that bad been given to the BeriousueBB of the 
movement, any stock of incriminating material wou!>l be kept in the premises 
The police captures men but neglects or forgets the iastraments of their crime, « 
and the culprits move away their arms but not themselves 1 In laying down the 
conditions on the fultilmont of which he was ready to consider favourably the case 
of the detenues (see p. 184) he literally blackmailed the members of the Bengal 
Conncil. If the Council passes the Ordinance bill, only (lien he would consider 
the release of the detunucsl This was political blackmail, undue influence, 
and coercion all rolled into one, and Lord Lytton posed himself as a constitu- 
tional Governor “come to give freedom to the land of bis birth"! And then, ! 

the man in the Governor had yet to show himself. rfcef»'iing to the question of 

placing his evidence before a few impartial men be said : — 

“The belief that there were men in India, or in any country in the world, 
who in a matter of acute ])Olitical controversy were fici imm any political bias, 
whoso impartiality was unquestioned by any one and whose veidict would bo 
accepted by all, was unfortunately the dream of a visionary and eutirely at variance 
with the realities of life." Th s <lictum of his Vicspcaks Ims utt*jr disbeBef in 
that divine dispensation by which all climes and oouni ries have b :en blessed with men 
who keep themselves above pariy strife and serve as beacon lights of rectitude to 
humanity. 

Before his Lordship could descend further down in bis -lippery path, however, 
the Viceroy soon came to Lord Lytton’s help and for the tirst time since 

that fateful October 25 spoke at the Karop*‘ari Association justifying the 

Ordinance (p. 373). It was now about the of D-jc^uiber. and as usual in 

every year, the Europe.aus of Bombay and Caicutfa bold their annual meetings. 
An account of these will be found on pagen 364— H78. 

Two notable incidents in connection with tiio Viceroy’s visit at this time to> 
Bombay and Calcutta dc?>) ve nu ution. His Exoellency 
Insult to the Viceroy reached Bombay on Dccsmlifr 2 :»nfi in connection with 
bis reception the I’residt nr. of fho Bombay Corporation 
was invited to attend Govt, functions The 'oyalisr. m'^mbers of the Corporation 
passed a majority motim asking their Mayor to attend the functions but Mr. 
Patel declined on personal giounds and resign^'d ins presiflentship of the Corporation. 
This created qu te a furor* in Bombay but the ormbers of ttie Corporation had 
the good sense to re-elect Mr. Patel as their Kneouraged by the defeat 

of the nationalists of the Bombay Corporation, a similar motion asking the Mayor 
to attend Viceregal functions in Calcutta was pressoii by Mr. Wiisou at the Calcutta 
Co poration on Dec. 3rd. After an animated debate, however, the house by 41 to 16 
votes carried an amendment asking the Mayor in the name of the people of Calcutta 
not to attend the Viceregal receptions, and Mr. C, R, Das, of coarse, gladly 
acceded, tfor be was ceriainly not the person to lick the hand that strikes him. 
These two incidents showed the difference of nationalist feeling in Bombay and 
Oalcntta, while the European press raised a dolorous cry that their King's repre- 
sentative was being insulted ! 
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In the last week of Peoember the mnat annual meetings of the fS^lftioal parties 
were held ; the Indian National Congress nnd its ^siipoiate 
National Congress & Conferunces at Belgaum, the Liberal Federation at Lucknow, 
Conferences the Musiim League at Bombay. Aq' attempt was made to have 
« all parties meet at Belgaum, either in the Congress or 

outside, but it failed because the Liberals and the Muslim Leaguers had yet a good deal 
of suspicion and distrust of the Congress and Congressmen, all sympathetic talk 
to unity notwithstanding. Only Mrs. Besant and some of her followers boldly joined 
the Congress, but this was with a view to enlisting wider support for Mrs. Besant^s National 
Convention programme. The nou-Brabmans too made a response and held for the 
first time an ** all-India ’* Conference at Belgaum. but here too there was lack of 
unanimity amongst the diverse non-Brabmau parties of bouthem India. The National Con- 
gress was presided over by Mahatma Qandhi. It had no very great object to achieve 
except to secure unity within the Congress itself. The larger unity between all other 

parties had been relegated to the committee of the Bombay “Unity Conference." 

The question of Hindu-Moslcm unity had been handed over to another committee 
of the Delhi “Unity Conference." And so the immediate task before the Belgaum 
Congress was to sanction the Gandhi-Swarajist protocol signed on November 6th at 

Calcutta, and the “ bpinniug franchise". Both were passed by the Congress by an 

overwhelming majority, and the interminable squabble between No-Changers 

and Swarajists raging since Gaya in December 1922 was now definitely laid at rest. 

4 t was a great victory for the Swarajists for now they became not only the 

ccredited representatives c>f the Congress in the Councils but also the dominant 
section in the Congress itself. It was however the “Spinning franchise", which the 
Liberals termed as grotesque and unpractical, that kept them away from the Congress. 

Liberals at Lucknow devoted considerable time in their subjects committee for 

the examination of the question of their rejoining the Congress, but they found 
that so long as non-co-operation or obstruction pure and simple dominated the 
Uoxigress, and the creed and the franchise remained as it was, it was impossible 
for Liberals to join the Congress. Some of the high-minded liberals, such as 
Mr. Chin^»moni and Mrs. Besant, were willing enough to join, but a great 
many st^ omembered with rancour the insults they bore from the non- co-operators 
of old hooted and hissed them in public and called them names, such as 

traaoib, ; .u ?e-hunU J nnd lor dies, v;hen the liberals, true to their principles, had 
tried to work the reforms for all that they were worth. 

The Muslim League, revived only in May 1924 after a total suspension of 
four years, held its next session at Bombay under the 
The Muslim League presidency of Mr. Baza AH. It was the Ehilafat move- 
ment that had killed it, and its reappearance coincided 
with the stressing of communal demands on the part of the Moslems during the 

J ear, and in this the Leaguers were not opposed as before by the Khilafstists. 
ndeed a proposal was mooted that the League would look after Moslem interest 
at home and the Khilafat organisation, or what remains of it, would look after 
Moslem interest abroad. As a matter of fact there was a tacit understanding bet- 
ween the Lrague at Bombay and the Khilafkt Conference at Belgaum, for with only 
one exception the latter concerned itself with Moslem position outside India ; the 
one exception being the resolution on boycott of foreign cloth which was thought 
indispensable for the attainment of swaraj. The mam question to which both 
bodies gave great prominence was communal repres’ ntation. it remains a standing 
puzzle in Indian politics that, barring those who act as willing pawns in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, even the most go-ahead Moslem nationalists, men unequalled in 
tbeif intellectual embellishment, cannot but swear by communal representation. The 
League president spoke long on it ; and even the Khilafat president, Dr. Kitchlew, 
did the same. The Mosicm is unanimous in undoing the Lucknow pact, and to 
bavu more extensive sltart? in services and public bodies simply on a population 
basis. To this all non-Moslems in India are strongly opposed, not on selfish or 
ii^terestcd grounds but because the proposition itself iB so outrageously anti-nationalistic 
,fhat it is feared that it wi'u readily yield in the bands of an interested third 
parly as an instrument of df ^uuction of Indian nationalism. Bo it has proved in 
the past, and so it is hound to prove in the near future, breeding discord, did- 
barmony and diet rust where none exists at present. ^ 

The other minor issues raised in these annual Conferences need no mention in this 
japid survey ; they arc fully given in the last section of this volume. A detailed 
^#hronicle of Events of the last six months of the year is given in the following pages. 
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Chronicle o( Events. 

July 1924 

Defamation lase by *Mr. Painter against the Bombay ChroHida opened 
in the Bombay High Court. This was an example of the new 
method employed by officials to threaten the freedom of the press. 
Bengal Ministers' Afiair : Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta made an appli- 
cation at the Calcutta High Court against the President, Bengal 

Council, to disallow the motion on the agenda of forthcoming Council 
meeting for the supplementary demand of Bengal Ministers' salaries. 
Poona Municipality in defiance of Govt, order decided to erect the 
Jat-e Mr. Tiiak's statue in the municipal market. 

At the Cal. H. Court another suit was filed against the President and tho 
Ministers for an injunction restraining the Presklent from putting 
before the Council the motion on Ministers' salaries (p. 206.) 

Lord Hardingc, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir Muhammad 
Bafiquo nominateil Indian Delegates to the League of Nations. 

Bengal Ministers' case : Calcutta High Court granted injunction against 
President, Bengal Council (p. 208). Governor of Bengal then declared 
that the Ijegislative Council shall stand prorogued. 

Bengal Council Affair : In connection with the injunction, the Crown 
now filed an appeal before tho Chief Justice. 

S. G. P. C. Amritsar, stopped sending daily Jathas of 26 to Jaito 
(which they had been sending for the last one year) from this di^. 

Communal fracas at Nagpur, Delhi and other places on Bakrid day. 

Hon. Chaudhuri Lai Chand, Minister of Punjab, unseated for 
procuring votes by false personation. 

Communal fracas in Delhi : B'lghting recommenced in Delhi between 
Hindus and Muslims in spite of Police precautions ; in Nagpur also 
the after- math of Bakrid went on from bad to worse day by day. 
The Indian Colonies Committee having concluded their work had a 
farewell interview with Lord Olivier at the India Office. 

Rumour of Mr. C. R. Das visiting England was raised by Col. 
Howard Bury in the Commons, replying to which Prof. Richards 
said that he had no information. 

In the House of Lords Viscount Peel drew attention to the affiairs 
of India, and dwelt on the Lee Report : an important debate then 
followed which was not concluded in this day but was taken up 
again on the Slst (p. 283 & 313). 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced that an amendment had 
been made to tiie Indian Legislative Rules with sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India permitting a rejected grant to be 
brought up as a supplementary demand (p. 216). 

Bombay Legislative Council : Autumn Session opened by the Governor. 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee's Report issued (p. 33). 

Bengal Council affair : Appeals and counter-appeals in the High Court 
all quashed in consequence of the new legislative rales. 

Replying to Sir Charles Yate the l*remier said in the Commons 
that the Government could nob tind time for the former's motion 
to revoke the censure on General Dyer (p. 311). Sir Charles Yate 
pressed the Govt, to suspend all the Councils in India and scrap 
the reforms. 

Bombay Council : Mr. Nariman's motion for an adjournment of the 
House to consulcr the new legislative rules regarding supplementary 
grants was defeated by 43 votes to 51 (p. 237). 

A new Political Party called the Punjab National Unionist Party 
formed in the Punjab Legislative Council. The creed of the party 
was to work out the Reforms Scheme. 

• ■ 
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^0 Jnljr *24 "^Bombay Legislative Oonnoil : Mr. Jog*a resolution reeommendiag the 
^ release of Mr. Devakei of Dharwar was carried in an amended form. 
Calcutta Corporation decided by 89 votes against 18 not '^to pay 
the European officers salary while on duty at the Auxiliary Force 
ia-aining camp, ^ 

J1 July *24 Bombay Legislative Council : Mr, Saptarshi urged the Government 
for a declaration of total prohibition of the drink traffic. 

Debate in the Lords on India finally concluded (p. 317). 

Viscount Chelmsford^ announced that the Government bad left it 
to the full discretion of the Government, of India to modorce 
law and would support it in action if necessary for quelling *the 
revolutionary movement. 


August 1924 

1 Aug. *24 In Britain : A joint Labor deputation representing the Trade Union 

Congress and the National Labor Party waited on Lord Olivier that 
everything should be done to honour the pledges given to India. 

M. Gandhi arrived at Delhi to settle Hindu-Moslem tension. 

^ Bombay Legislative Council : Rg, Mr. SaptarshPs motion for total 

prohibition of liquor traffic Mr. Surve's amendment fixing 20 years 
as the time limit of total prohibition was carried (p. 239). 

Assam Council carried a resolution to postpone consideration of the 
Lee recommendations until the question of constitutional change was 
finally disposed of (p. 232c). 

2 Aug, *24 First meeting of the Gujerat Bhiksha Parisad at Ahmedabad under 

M. Gandhi who delivered an address on the future of national 
schools. Resolutions were passed fully endorsing M. Gandhi*B principles 
of non-co-operation, non-violence, spinning etc, etc. 

4 Aug. *24 Reforms Enquiry Committea began its sittings at Simla to settle 
preliminaries (p. 4). 

Hon. Sir A. P. Patro at Guntur made a long and important pro- 
nouncement on the Reforms, criticising its defects and denouncing 
the autocracy of the reserved half and the failure of dyarchy. 

7 Aug. *24 The Kenya Question : Mr. Thomas made an important statement in 

the Commons on this (see p. 321). 

Reforms Enquiry Committee : Mr* Chitnavis, the first public wilnesi, 
was examined (p. 40i). 

8 Aug. *24 Reforms Enquiry Committee : Mr. N. K. Kelkar was examined at 

great length on this and the following day (p. 4 Oil), 

12 Aug. *24 The Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee appointed 

Messrs. Gandhi, Muhammad Ali, Malaviya, Bhagyandas and Kitchlew 
to take up the question of Hindu-Muslim Unity to the ezclpsidh^ 
of all other problems. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani released from gaol. 

13 Aug. *24 Reforms Enquiry ; Messrs. Gokaran Nath Misra and Hirdaynath Kunziu 

were examined on behalf of the U. P. Liberal Association (p. 41). 

16 Aug. *24 General Council of the All-India Swarajya Party met at Calcutta. 

The AlMndia Swarajya Party Conference opened in Calcutta on.^ 
this day (p. 133). 

18 Aug. *24 Reforms Enquiry Committee : Mr. C, Y. Chmtamani submitted lengthy 
memorandum and gave very important evidence against Dyarchy ( p, 46). 
Madras Council opened by Governor (p. 274). 

Akali Jatha : The tenth Bhafaidi Jatha of 600 Akalis which reached 
Jaito on the evening of the 18th and another batch of oOO which 
reached Bhai Phern a day before that, peacefully arrested. 
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18 Aug. *84 

19 Aug, *24 

21 Aug, *24 

22 Aag. *24 

28* Aug. *24 

25 Aug. *24 

26 Aug. *24 


27 Aug. *24 


28 Aug. *24 

30 Aug. *24 


3 Sep. *24 

5 Sep. *24 

6 Be*p. ’34 
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. B4&g»l Legislatue : Notion nnd tnte^Uations kgr (iounoUlon 

legarding Loid Lytton's insult to Indian women disallowed bf the 
President of the Council. « 

Bombay University jCon vocation oj^ned by H, £. Governor of Bombay. 
Atunt Lon^ Lytton's insult to Indian Womanhood overflow flieetings 
held in Calcutta with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as president ; resolutions 
and indignant speeches were made denouncing Lord Lytton, 

Madras University Convocation opened, 

Tarkeswar Affair : Satyagraha movement at Tarkeswar culminated in 
a serious riot necessitating the Police to open fire. 

Tagore—Lytton Correspondence on Lord Lytton's indiscretion re. his 
insulting language on Indian Women published. 

Madras Council carried a motion that the Lee proposals should not 
be given effect to in that province (p. 276). 

The Reforms Enquiry : Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas gave evidence oa 
behalf of the National Home Rule League (p. 66i). 

Mrs. Deep Narain Singh gave evidence claiming the right of Women 
to admission into Councils (p, 66ii), 

Ahmedabad Municipality presented an address to M. Gandhi. 

Bengal Legislative Council : By a majority of two votes the 
demand lor Ministers* salaries was again refused by 68 Je 
66 votes (p. 227). ^ 

Lord 01ivier*6 despatch to the Govt, of India on the infamous 
McCardie judgment published (p. 28). 

Reforms Enquiry : Rao Bahadur Chitale was examined on behalf of 
the Bombay Presidency Association. 

Bengal Legislative Council prorogued after another Government defeat 
(p. 232). 

Behar Council passed a resolution against giving effect to recom* 
mendations of the Lee Commission (p. 247). 

Bombay Municipal Corporation presented an address to M. Gandhi. 
National Council of the Independent Labor Party in England passed 
a resolution urging that a conference of represontatives of tho 
various parties in India should be sammoned to prepare a scheme 
of Indian Self-Government to be discussed with British Government 
with a view to Its immediate application. 

Reforms Committee— Sir Frederick Gauntlett gave evidence (p. 66iii). 
In the Burma Council Nationalist motion demanding autonomy for 
Burma and provincialising of Services was carried by a large majority 
including the Ministers. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee examined Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. Dalvi 
on behalf of the Bombay Presidency Association (p. 64) and then 
adjourned for a month and a half. 


September 1924 

Council of StKte and Legulalive Assembly opened (p. 65). 

Government of India ciroulariged for eliciting public opinion and tlw 
opinions of local Governments, draft Bills on the registration of trade 
unions and the settlement of trade disputes. 

B. G. P. C., ^ritsar, issued communique explaining the reasons for 
the failure of the Birdwood negotiations (p. 198). 

An “Independent Party” formed in the AsMmbly with Mr. Jinnah 
as president, ‘ 

U. P. Legislative Council : Rai Bahadur Sitaram’s motion that tho Lea 
recommendations should not be given effect to was passed (p, 268). 
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9 S^. *2i Coanoil of State t Sarda^ Jogendia Singh*e resolntion on the Sikh 

^eetlon wae disoasBed and withdrawn (p. 119). 

10 Sep^ *24 Debate on the Lee Report in the Aseembly : After Sir Aleunder 

Muddiman's motion on the Lee propoBals Pandit Motilal N<ehra moved 
his amendment on behalf of the NationaliCt Party (p. 72). 

At the Trade Union CongrcBs, England, Mr. Purcell referred to 
industrial conditions in India as an unspeakable horror, and observed 
that political changes should be conditional upon certain necessary 
and overdue industrial conditions being put into operation simul- 
taneously. 

11 Sep. '24 Legislative Assembly : Debate on the Lee Report continued. Sir 

B. N. Sarma moved an addendum with regard to the Medical 
Services. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar urged the stoppage of British 
recruitment (p. 80). 

Council of State : Sir M. Dadabhoy’s resolution regarding an annual 
provision for the redemption or avoidance of public debt was carried 
in an amended form (p. 122). 

Cotton Excise Duty : A representative public meeting in Bombay 
under the auspices of the Mill-owners Association passed a resolution 
urging the Governor-General-in-Council to take early steps to abolish 
the Cotton Excise Duty. 

12^ Sep. *24 Legislative Assembly carried Pandit Motilal Nehru's amendment on 
the Lee Report by 68 votes to 46 (p. 88). 

Free Hindu- Moslem fight began in the streets of Lucknow (p. 29). 

14 Sep. *24 Shahidi Jatha from America arrived in Calcutta and left for Amritsar ^ 
next day. 

16 Sep. 24 Council of State : Govt, resolution for adoption of Lee proposals 
discussed and passed on the next day (p. 126.) 

16 Sep. *24 Assembly : Dr. Gour*s motion for repeal of Part II of Cr. Law 

Amend. Act carried against Govt. (p. 91). 

17 Sep. *24 Assam Council opened by H. E. the Governor (p, 232), 

Assembly : Debate on Separation of Railway Finance (p. 98). 

18 Sep. *24 Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 day's fast as a penance for Hindu- 

Moslem quarrels and issued an appeal for unity (p. 147). 

Assembly: Debate on Taxation Enquiry Committee (p. 104). 

19 Sep, *24 Govt, of India announced appointment of a Coal Commission and 

its terms of reference. 

20 Sep. *24 Assembly adopted amended resolution on Separation of Railway 

Finance (p. 102). Supplementary grants voted without opposition. 

22 Sep. *24 Council of State passed Sirdar Jogendra Singh's resolution for the 

appointment of Indians on the Railway Board (p. 131). 

Assembly passed Mr. Jinnah's amendment on Taxation Enquiry 
after defeating Govt. (p. 109), 

23 Sfp. *24 Council of State prorogued after official business (p. 132). ' 

Assembly passed, defeating Govt., final reading of Dr. Gour's Bill 
to repeal the Crim. Law Amend, Act. Part II (p. 110). 

Assam Council passed the elected President's Salary Bill at Rs. 600/- 
Tarakeshwar Satyagraha came to an end ; the Mohunt abdicated and 
a settlement reached between Mr. Das and the Mohunt regarding 
the management of the temple and shrines. 

24 Sep. *24 Assembly passed against Government a motion to repeal the Cotton 

Excise duties (p. 114). Assembly then prorogued. 

26 Sep. *24 Aunouncement made that Sir Dadiba Dalai, Indian High Commis- 
sioner in London, had resigned owing to strong differences with the 
India office officials who wanted to hoodwink him in foisting certain 
costs at Wembley on India and in the matter of the purchase of 
stores. ' 
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26 Sept. '2^ 
SO Sep. 'Zt 

1 Oct. ’34 
6 Oct. ‘34 

8 Oct ’24 

9 Oct. ’34 

10 Oct, ’34 

11 Oct. ’24 


12 Oct. ’24 

15 Oct. ’24 

16 Oct. '24 

16 Oct. ’34 

17 Oct. ’24 

18 Oct. ’24 

20 Oct. ’24 

21 Oct. ’84 
83 Oct. '24 
2S Oct <24 
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"Unily Confeienee" opened U Delhi attended -bp 300 All -Indie, 
delegates including the MeliopoHtan of India (p. ’149h 

Provincial Sikh Badhar Committee held ite first 'general meeting at 
Amritsar aed proposed to send a loyal Jatha to Jaito.to complete the 
Akband path (p, 200). 


October 1924 

** Unity Conference/' Delhi, in open session passed resolutions adopted 
bj the snbjects committee (p. 165)— concluded on the next day. 
Annual General Meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association at Calcutte ; a resolution was passed saying that ** India 
was our motherland'* and sought co-operation with Indians (p. 864|a 
M. Gandhi broke his fast ; the ceremony was conducted in a 
solemn and impressive manner alter Hindu, Muslim and Christiin 
prayers (p. 160). 

Indian Bailway Conference opened in Simla by H. B. the Viceroy 
who reviewed the work dune by the Railways hitherto in uniting Tnitiig 
and conducing to the economic prosperity and the development of 
trade and industry in the country. 4 

Madras Council opened for October session mainly for the passage 
of the Irrigation bill (p. 277). 

Seventh Non-Brahman Confederation opened at Madras under Dewan 
Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair as President ; a section of independent 
non-Brahmins, not belonging to the Ministerial party, under Sir K. V. 
Reddy boycotted the meeting showing a split in the camp. 

Second session of the Berar Liberal Conference opened. Sir M. V. 
Joshi who presided, referring to the question of the restoration of the 
Berars to the Nizam, pointed out that the people wanted Swaraj of 
a democratic kind and not a one-man rule. 

At Saldapet (Madras Presy.) Moslem pilgrims broke out into a riot 
and indulged in wanton attack on Hindus. 

The Bombay Counc I : October session opened ; second reading of 
the Children's Protection Bill passed (p. 239). 

Mr. Baldwin, during his elctioneering campaign in the Queen’s Hall, 
London, referred to India in a fiery and threatening speech (p. 287). 
Reforms Enquiry Comm, reassembled and examined Sir P. C. Mitter (p. 67). 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, representative of the Indian Merchants, 
Bombay, gave evidence before the Reforms Committee (p. 68), 

Mr. Fazl-ul Huq, in h^'s evidence before the Reforms Committee, said 
he would rather go hack to the pre-reform days. 

Andhra political and other conferences opened on this and the 
following days. 

Bombay Council finally passed the Children's Protection Bill, 

Jatha of the Sikh Sudbar Sangat completed the Akhand Path at 
Gurdwara Gangasar (p. 201). 

Giving evidence before the Reforms Committee, Sir Ohimanlai 
Setalvad exposed the working of Diarchy in Bombay (p. 60). 

Before the Reforms Committee, Sir Ahdur Bahim opposed farther 
advance and was against transferring more subjects (p. 62.) 

Repression in Bengal started by sensational raidsi houae-soarefaes, 
errests without warrant in Calcutta and many mofuasil districts. 
Messrs Subhaa Bose, Anil Roy, and 50 other Conurasa Sacral- 
aiiaa and office-bearers arrested (p. 160b). 

Ordinance 1 of 1924 promulgated. Great commotion created all over 
India over these indiscriminate arrests (p. 162). 


3 
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Oot< ‘ '9^ Viblroy lefnied ]£ 'Oukdhi penniHion to Tiiit Eohat to notwe 
neighbourly relations between the Hindus and Muhammadans (p. 

€9 Cot. *24 Terrorism in Bengal ; GaTcutta Corporation adopted resolution declaring 
complete confidence in Mr. Subhash C^fmdra Bose, and recording 
its emphatic condemnation of the action of the Government (p. 174), 

'^1 Oct *24 Indian Association wired to Viceroy protesting against the Ordinance ; 

a largely attended meeting was held in the Town Hall in 
Calcutta under Sir Nilratan Sircar to protest against the new 
Ordinance (p. 177). 


November 1924 

1 Nov. *24 Public meetings held in all big towns of Bengal and the Punjab 
passed resolutions protesting against the new repressive policy of the 
Government. Hartal was observed in Calcutta. 

U. P. Political Conference held in Gorakhpur with Mr. Tandon as 
President condemned repression and made a bid for independence. 

3 Nov. *24 Karachi Municipality rejected proposal to present an address of 

welcome to the Governor of Bombay. 

4 Nov. *24 Mr. MacDonald resigned and Mr. Baldwin became Tory Premier. 

M. Gandbi*s conference with the members of the All-India Swaraj 
Party held on this and following days (p. 184i) in Calcutta. 

6 Nov. *24 The Gandhi-Swarajist Pact issued from Calcutta (p. 184i). 

10 Nov. *27 Punjab Council opened with an important speech by the Governor. 

Premier Mr. Baldwin laid down his Indian policy in a speech at 
a London Guildhall Banquet (p. 287). 

18 Nov. *24 In a note in * Yowi/ India * M. Gandhi approved of the Gaya , 
resolution repudiating India’s public debts incurred by the Govt, 
after 81-12-22. 

16 Nov. *24 Members of the Nationalist and Bwarajya Parties held joint meeting 

in Calcutta and decided that they should oppose at every stage the 
passage of the Bengal Ordinance bill in the Council. 

17 Nov. *24 Lord Beading opened the annual session of the Chamber of Princes. 

Conference of the Finace Members of Provincial Governments met 
at the Imperial Secretaxiat under the presidency of Sir Basil Blackett 
to discun taxation proposals. 

20 Nov. *24 Council of the National Liberal Federation held in Bombay passed 

resolution condemning the Ordinance (p. 184iii). 

21 Nov. *24 All-Parties Conference opened at Bombay. M« Gandhi moved 

a resolution that a Committee should be appointed by the Gonferenco 
to consider the best way of re-uniting all political parties in the 
Congress (p. 185). 

22 Nov. *24 All-Parties Conference condemned Bengal Ordinance <p. 189). 

28 Nov. *24 All-India Congress Committee at Bombay passed resolution moved 
by M. Gandhi approving ot the Calcutta Pact (p. 196). 

24 Nov. *24 Beforms Enquiry Committee reassembled under the presidency of 

Bit Alexander Muddiman to discuss the draft report. 

Lord Lytton at Maida made his first public pronouncement in support 
of his policy of repression (p. 181). 

25 Nov. *24 Punjab Government authorised Hr. Emerson and Mr. Pnokle to meet 

Sikh members of the Council to dmw up a Gurdwaia Bill. (p. 208). 

26 Nov. *24 Government of India published a resolntion relating to the Tata 

Bteel Company’s claim for further protection (p. 88). 

28 Nov. *24 GoMonta ^ India published a new rule to be added to BAo 10 of ^ 
the Legislative Council Buies of eveij Province^ providing for oerti* 
floation of a Bill by a Governor, (p. 22). 
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28 Not. *24 Loid Lytton made further tefOrenOii^ to the Belgal^ liiuatioa at the 
^ St. Andrews dinner (p. 181). 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad comnmnioated to the Press a ‘ long r^plj 
the statem^t presented by Sir Maarioe Hayward to the Baonno^' 
Enquiry Conhnittee rebutting Sir Chimanlars charges. ^ 


December 1924 


1 Dec. '24 

3 Dee. '24 

6 Dee. '24 

7 Dea '24 

8 Deo. ’24 

9 Dee. '94 

10 Dec. ’24 

U Dec. '24 

1« Dec. ’24 

17 Dee. '24 
12 Deo. '24 
22 Ded! ’24 


Bombay Corporation by 50 to 47 votes askeil their President, Hr. 
y. J. Patel, to join state functions in connection with the forth- 
coming Viceroy *8 visit. Mr. Patel subsequently resigned in protest. 
Mr. 0. B. Das gave up his whole estate including his house and 
all worth Be. 8 lakhs to charitable trusts for the poor. 

Calcutta Corporation refused permission to the Mayor, Mr. Or B» 
Das, to attend the state functions in connection with the Viceroy^s 
forthcoming visit to Calcutta. 


Lee proposals accepted by Qovt. so far as it related to Chapters 6, 7 
and 8 of the Lee report, relating to pay and pensions, and also 
Chapter 6, bearing on Indianisation (p. 21). 

Speaking at the Punjab Political Conference at Lahore M. Qandhi said 
that he was deeply thinking of a new plan by means of which they 
would be called upon either to attain Swaraj or lay down their 
lives. 

Mr. Das's ‘Swaraj Week* in Calcutta started for propaganda and funds. 
Government of India resolution on the Kohat riots issued (p. 27). 
New Parliament opened ; the King's Speech had no mention of Indian 
Punjab Khilatat Conference passed resolutions condemning British 
action in Egypt, and urged M. Qandhi to persuade Hindus to 
accept communal representation on a proportionate basis in the 
Councils, Local Bodies and Services. 

Speaking at the European Association the Viceroy referred to the 
Bengal Ordinance, and said that it was not directed against the 
Swarajists (p. 878). 


Some 80 members of the Sikh Sudhar committee waited upon Governor 
of Punjab on the question of the Gnrdwara bill (202). 

Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta opened by His Ex- 
oellenoy the Viceroy (p. 879) for their session. 

Another Shahidi Jatha of 600 Akalis left Amritsar for Jaito. 


Beplying to Hr. Thnrtle in the Commons, Earl Winterton said that 
Mr. S. 0, Bose was a Bute prisoner and there was no intention of 
trying him ; tbere was no limit under Begulation ill igig 
the time a man might be detained without trial. 

Communiqnd issued explaining the sUtutory rules made by the Been- 
tary of Btate in regard to the Lee reoom me ndations on ovmeas pay. 
Sir Arthur Froom, at the Bombay European Association emphasised the 
need for Europeans working side by side with Indians (p. 868). 

British Committee on Indian Affairs, London, adopted a resolntion urffinir 
the immediate withdrawal of the Bengal 

persons detained, if neoessary, in accordance with the ordiiutiy law, 
Mr. John fleurr moved the adjournment of the Commons to diaJ 
attention to the Bengal Ordinanoe, and said that toe(SvewiSS 
action would encourage both assassination and terrorism. 

Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province imued a 
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26 Dec. *24 fli# thirty ninth ^Mtion dl the Indian National Conifl’M** opened 

in Belgaum ; M. Gandhi read his Presidential Addrras. Mr. G. B, 
Das then moted the resointion endorsing the Gandhi-Swarajist Fact 
which was put to vote and carriei} (400). 

^ The All-India Liberal Federation began /its session at Lncknow. 

The text of the new Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill to be moved 
in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 7th January published. 

27 Dec. *24 Sir Sankaran Nair presided over the All-India Social Conference 

in Belgaum (p. 616). 

28 Dec. *24 The All-India Cdngress Committee held discussion on several Important 

resolutions, the first among which was a motion on the death of 
M. Lenin (p. 437). 

All-India Non-Brahman Conference opened at Belgaum (p. 499), 

29 Dec. *24 The All-India Conference of Indian Christians passed resolutions 

welcoming the Unity Conference at Delhi, and responded to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru*8 invitation to participate in the All-Parties Conference. 

' 36th sessson of the National Social Conference was held in Lucknow 

when, for the first time, an animated discussion was raised on the 
question of divorce among Hindus 1 

30 Dec. ’24 All-India Muslim League opened its sixteenth annual session in 

Bombay (p. 472). 

The Indian States Conference held in Belgaum passed a resolution 
appealing to Indian Princes and Chiefs to establish in their terri- 
tories popular representative institutions with a view to the inaugura- 
tion of Besponsible Government (p. 494). 


It now remains to mention how the foreign Govt, has helped itself to more 
money and power at India’s expense. With the advent t>£ 
The Bureaucracy. the Conservative Govt, in Whitehall a shadow of impotence 
and despair has overspread the political horizon. So long 
as Labour was in office great hesitancy marked the action of the Govt, in regard 
to the outrageous proposals of the Lee Commission. But when the Tories, who had 
engineered the Lee Commission and thrust it not only upon an unwilling people 
but also against the protests of the Govt, of India, came back to power in November 
1924 they at once proceeded to deprive the legislature of even the little existing 
power to vote on the allowances of the Services. The ‘ Imperial Services * have ever 
been the scourge of India. They sit not only vampire-like over the vitals of the 
country sapping all its life blood, but they are the people who have time after 
time destroyed or nullified the little good things that Britain promised to India. 
From the Queen’s Proclamation down to the Beforms Act, every promise, every 
, pledge, that the King and Parliament of Britain made to India has been circumvented 
and broken in spirit by these men. It was to transfer power partly from their 
hands that the Beforms Act was passed. But their conspiracy from the very 
beginning to break the very spirit of the reforms has now thoroughly succeeded. 
On December 6 a communique was issued, as given below, which secured 
to the alien bureaucrat everything and even more than he wanted. The ** Civil 
Servants” are now looking forward to effect being given to another reactionary 

report of the Beforms Enquiry Committee to tighten their grip on India wherever 
it is loose. The work of going back on the reforms, begun in 1928 by the appoint- 
ment of the Lee Commissiun, is now going apace, and the Beforms Committee, 

appointed under a Labor Govt, to find means to expand the scope of the reforms, 

will under the new Govt, assuredly recommend for a greater grip of th^ Services 

over the machinery of Government, 

The communique of December 5 says 
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<< HIb If&jeBty's Goveniment, In general with dhe "^Go^mment of Indla^. 

have acoepted the Bobttanoe of the xeeommiBndationa oon- 

Tbo Lee Propoaele tained id Chapters 6, 7 and S of the Report of the .Rojal 
OommiBSion on the Fnblic Seryiees for the improyement of 
pay and pensionB and the^grant of free paasageB to the Superior Ciyil SenrioBB. 
To these reoommendationB effect will be giyen from the let April, 1984 , as recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

In two important respectB they haye decided to depart from the proposals mad^- 
in these chapters of the report. The Commission proposed that enhanced pennons should 
be granted to holders . of certain high, appointments. This proposal His Majesty's Qoy- 
ernment, in agreement with the Goyemment of India, haye found themselyes unable to 
accept. Secondly, there arose a diyision of opinion in the Commission as to whether 
the proposed priyilege of remitting oyerseas pay at 28. to the rupee t honld be extended 
to officers holding select appointments aboye the time scale. It has been decided to 
grant to such of those officers as are in receipt of pay not exceeding Bs. 8,000 a 

month a monthly sterling addition of £13 6s. 8d., subject to recommendations by 

the Goyemment of India as to paiticular posts to be so treated. 

** It is the intention of His Majesty’s Goyemment thut concessions sanctioned for 
officers appointed by the Crown or the Secretary of State should be in the same 
position as their permanent salaries, i.e., should not depend on recurring yotes of 
the Legislatures in India, and a Bill for such amendment of the Goyemment of 
India Act as may be required will be brought as early as possible in the present 
Parliamentary session. 

<< Statutory rules under the Goyemment of India Act are required to giye effect 

to these decisions. Buies are now being framed and will be issued yery shortly. 

His Majesty’s Goyemment have also decided to accept generally the recommend- 
ations in Chapter 6 of the Beport as to the rate at which Indian recrnitment for 
certain Services should be carried out. They have also decided to transfer to the 
Government of India the duty of making appointments to certain Central Servloea 
and to transfer to Local Governments that of making appointments to the Services 
^operating only in Transferred departments, as recommend^ in Chapter 2. The con- 
sideration of other proposals in the Beport will be completed without avoidable’ 
delay.” 

On the 16tb Deoember a further notification said that "the Secretary of State 
has now made statutory rales giving effect to the decisions regarding pay, passages 
and pensions. Copies of these rules are expected to reach India about the end of 
December, or the beginning of January. 

"(2) The rules provide for the payment of overseas pay in sterling to the follow- 
ing Glasses of officers : — 

(a) Officers on the time scale or in the selection grade of the Services enu- 
merated below who, at the date of their appointment, Imd their domicile elsewhere 
than in Asia. 

(b) Officers other tban those included in (a), who are entitled, under existing 
orders, to overseas pay and who belong to any of the Services numbered 1 to 10' ' 
during such period as they may have either a wife or child in Europe. 

(c) Officers holding certain posts outside the time scales or selection gradea 
of these Services who would be entitled, under (a) or (b), to overseas pay in 
Sterling, if they were on the time scales or in the selection grades. 

The posts referred to in (c) include, with a few exceptions, all posts in those' 
Services the present pay of which does not exceed Bs. 8,o00 a month. As a mie 
sterling overseas pay becomes payable only from the commencement of the 6th year 
of Service. In class I of the Survey of India, it is payable from the 8th year of 
army service, and in the Mines Department it is payable from the let year ot 
service. 

"(8) Sterling overseas pay will be paid by the High Commissioner in London, 
and before be can make payments it is necessary that every officer should intimate 
the name - and address of the banker or agent in England whom he authoriM ta 
leoeive payments on his behalf. Such intimation should be made at onoe by every 
officer who elaime to be entitled under the rules to overaeae pay in sterling to 
the Audit Officer who audits his pay, and the audit Officer will transmit the 

8 ( 8 ) 
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iatonation to the High Oommiwioner. Aa payments in London cannot he made 
nnlil this Information has been reoeifed from ofrioen, it is moat desirable t^t the 
information shonld reach the Audit Officers as early as possible, and in any case 
not later than the 1st Jannary, 1925. « 

‘*(4) Officers , who claim under Para 2 (b) to be^"^entltled to oyerseas pay in 
sterling on the strength of haying a wife or child in Europe, are required to satis- 
fy the Commissioner for India on this point. Such officers, therefore, when report- 
ing to the Audit Officer the name and address of the banker or agrat authorised 
to ree»ive payment on their behalf in England, should also state the basis of 
their claim and full particulars in support of it for transmissions to the High 
'Commissioner. 

**Li8t of Berrice : (1) Indian Civil Seryioe, (2) IndianTolioe Seryioe, (8) Indian 
Forest Seryioe, including Forest Engineering, (4) Indian' Service of Engineers, (6) 
Indian Medical Service (Civil), (6) Indian Educational Service (])Ien*s branch), 
(7) Indian Agricultural Service, (8) Indian Veterinary Service, Superior Tele- 
graph Engineering Branch, [lO] Stale Bailway Engineers [I. S. E.l, [in Indian 
Audit and Account Service, [12] Military Accounts Department, [IS] Mint and 
Assay Department, [14] Imperial Customs Seryioe^ [15] Wireless branch of the Post 
nnd Telegraphs Department, [16] Geological Survey of India, [17] Indian Meteoro- 
logical Service, [18] Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Dspartments [State 
Bsilways], [20] Archaeoloaical Department, [21] Zoological Survey of India, [22] 
Class I of the Survey of India, [23] Ecclesiastical Department, [24] Political 
Department, [26) Mines Department.** 


With these general proposals for the benefit of the European Services may 
be compared the attempts made from time to time to limit 
New Legislative Rules the elasticity of the Reforms Act. The misuse of the 
Bule-making powers which Parliament under the guidance of 
Mr. Montagu thought fit to entrust to the Indian Government now ran apace. The 
alterations made in the Indian Legislative Buies in March 1924 (see Vol. I. p. 537) 
were designed to add to the certificate powers of the Viceroy in order to make them 
more effective than the constitutional Statute intended them to be. They were also 
intended to afford an uncontrollable Government repeated opportunities in the 
Assembly of re-opening matters settled already so as to give them exclusively the 
chance of correcting their own mistakes and of trying another chance. A further 
Alteration was made on July 2 let under circumstances detailed on pages 208-15 

Under the existing rule, the Government cannot bring a demand for supplementary 
^r additional grants except in two cases, that is, where the grant voted is insuffi- 
cient for the service, and when a new service not contemplated in the Budget is 
fount necessary. The terms of Clause (1) of Buie 50 of the Indian Legislative 
Buies, which are bodily incorporated into the Provincial Legislative Buies as well, 
ore express and mandatory in their nature. The Government soon found however 
that occasions arise when, having failed to carry the legislature with it in its 
first attempts to secure a grant, it may, by subsequent private negotiations with 
individual member or parties, by cajolery, coaxing, threats etc, find itself able to 
secure assured support if only the demand which was first refuse could be re-sub- 
mitted. The existing Buie 50 of the Indian Legislative Buies and its counterpart 
Buie 32 of the Provincial Legislative Buies do not permit re-submission of a refused 
demand in the same year. Hence the additional rule (see p. 215). 

Then again, on November 28th the Gazette of India** published a new rule 
to be added to Buie 20 of the Legislative Council Buies of every Province. It 
provides, intgr aha^ for the procedure on the recommendation and certification of a 
Bill by the Governor. It runs No motion that a Bill be taken into consideration 
or be passed shall be made by any member other than the member in charge of 
the Bill, and no motion that a Bill be referred to a select committee or be 
oirculated or re-circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon shall be made 
by any member other than the member in charge^ except by way of amendment 
to a motion made by the member in charge. , 

^For the purpose of this rule member in charge of the Bill*' means, in the 
«Me of a Government Bill, any member acting on behalf of the Government, and 
in any other case the member who has introduced the BilL 
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<Where (a) a dilatoiy motion has been carried in respeot of a Goremment Bilk 
or (b) the Oonnoil refuses to take into consideration or to refer to a seleot eo£ 
mittee, or to pass any Gtovemment Bill, and thereafter the Gk>vemor raeommuids 
tl)at the Bill be passki in a parricalar form, a metion may be made for leave to 
introduce the Bill in that ^rm, And where such recommendation has been made in 
the case referred 'to in Cliusi (a) the Bill, in respeot of which the dilatory 
motion has been made, shall be deemed to have been withdrawn. 

(Where a Bill has been introduced after a recommendation under sub-rnlo 
(I), any motion may, subject to the provisions of these rules, be made in 
respeot of the Bill, notwithstanding that such motion raises a question substantially 
identical with one on which the Council has already given a decision in the tame 
session. 

(For the purpose of this rule and of Buie 20 0., a (( dilatory motion ** means 
a motion that a Bill be referred to a teleot committee, or that it be circulated for 
tbe purpose of eliciting opinion thereon, or any other motion, the ^ect of the 
carrying of which will be to delay the passage of a Bill. 

(A recommendation or certification in respect of any Bill by the Governor under 
Section 72 E. of the Government of India Act may be made by a message, and 
shall be communicated to the Council by the President, and shall be endorsed on 
the Bill. 

(No dilatory motion shall be made in connection with a Bill,*in respect of which a 
recommendation has been made (hereinafter referred to as a recommended Bill) with- 
out the consent of the member in charge of the Bill, and if any such motion has 
been made, but has not been carried prior to the communication to the Council 
of the recommendation, such motion shall not be put to the Council. 

'Where during tbe passage of a Bill the Governor makes a recommendation in 
respect thereof, and any clause of tbe Bill has been agreed to, or any amendment 
has been made in a form inconsistent with the form recommended, the member in 
charge of the Bill may move any amendment which, if accepted, would bring the 
Bill into the form recommended. 

(Where the Council refuses to take a recommended Bill into consideration, or 
makes any alteration therein, which is inconsistent with the form recommended 
or refuses to agree to any alteration or amendment, which if accepted would bring 
the Bill into the form recommended, the President shall, if so requested by the 
member in charge of the Bill, endorse on the Bill a certificate to the effect that 
tbe Council has failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended. 

(Subject to the provisions of this rule, and of Bole 20B., the ordinary procedure 
of the Council in regard to Bills shall, so far as may be possible, apply in regard 
to recommended Bills.'* ^ 


A matter in which Lord Olivier acted in a manner satisfactory to Indian senti- 
ment may be mentioned here. In the notorious O'Dwyer-Nair case, it will be re- 
membered, Mr, Justice MoCardie had passed str ing strictures against the mild 
action that the Govt, of the day bad taken against Geul. Dyer of Jhallianwalla 
fhme. (Bee Yol. I. p. 766-92) This had been so outrageously impertinent that a 
debate had bem rai^ in the House of Commons (see Yol. I. p. 783) and some 
Labour M. Ps. sought to move a motion of censure on justice McCardie. As Indian 
sentiment was sorely exercised over this ailair, the LaWr Secretary of 8ta(» 
issued a despatch to the Govt, of India on 6th July 1924. The despatch of Lord 
Olivier runs:— 


((My Lord, I have no doubt that Your Excellency's Government have read the 
reports contained in the public press of the trial of the 
O'Dwyor Y. Nair and have observed the remarks 
McCanhe Judgment particularly on the 2nd May and the 

6th May and in his summing up to the Jury on the 4th 
and 6tlf June regarding the actions of General Dyer at Amritsar In April 1919 
Hr. Justice McCardie expressed his view that General Dyer acted rightly and that 
he was wrongly punished by the Secretary of State for India. This expression 
of opinion upon a point for a judgment upon which all the materials were not. 
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STiiable to the court and in a case in which the Becretaiy of State, who wpe criti- 
cioed and condemned, was not a party, has been dealt with by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons in answers, of which 1 enclose copies for your informa- 
tion and His Majesty's Government do not propose to comment farther on it in its 
more personal aspM. 'v 

<But it has a wider aspect and raises a genera question of grave public import- 
ance. For Mr. Justice McCardie's deliberate condemnation of the action of His 
jMajesty’s former Government with the remarks which fell from His Lordship at the 
earlier stages of the trial might lead to the Inference that one of His Majesty's Judges 
hold views regarding the use of force when military action is invoked in support 
of civil authority which are at variance with those which have hitherto been 
accepted by His Majesty's Government and upon which the existing orders on the 
subject are based. Whether or not this inference is correct His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are not aware and are not concerned to enquire. But it is their duty to 
make their own attitude plain, and in order that there may be no doubt in the 
minds of Your Bzcellency's Government, your civil and military officers and the 
public at large, they desire to re-affirm in their own behalf the principle laid down 
by their predecessors in Mr. Montagu's despatch No. 108 (public) of 26th May 1220 
in the following terms : 

“The principle which has consistently governed the policy of His Majesty's 
Government in directing the methods to be employed when military action in support 
of the civil authority is required may be broadly stated as the use of the minimum 
force necessary. His Ma]eBty'e Government are determined that this principle shall 
remain the primary factor of policy whenever circumstances unfortunately necessitate 
the suppression of civil disorder by military force within the British Empire." 

<The principle was endorsed by Mr. Justice McCardie in whose summing up the 
following words occur : “The administration of Martial Law ought not to be marked 
by any caprice nor ought it to be marked by a severity which is not required by 
the ciiaumstanceb", but His Majesty's Government feel bound to dissociate themselves 
from the further view, apparently held by the learned Judge, that “ the action pro- 
per to be taken by a Militaiy or Police Officer for dispersing an unlawful Assembly 
may be determined by a consideration of the moral effect it may be thought likely 
by the officer taking it to have on other persons whom he may believe to 
contemplating disorder elsewhere." 

‘Th^ also adhere to the views of their predecessor expressed in the same des- 
patch from which Mr. Justice McCardie would appear to have been disposed to 
'dissent, as to the principles which should govern the use of aeroplanes to avert 
civil disturbances ". 

On this the Government of India issued on September 1st a brief resolution as 
follows “The Governor-General-in-Gouncil desires to emphasise 
Govt, of India Resol. the view expressed by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on June 23, 1224, that the farther discussion 
of the matters ' referred to in the question addressed to him would not be con- 
ducive to public interest. 

“As regards the questions dealt with in paragraphs 2 and 8 of the Secretary 
of State’s despatch, the Govemor-General-in-Council recognises that the question of 
the propriety of the learned Judge's expression of opinion in his summing up is 
not a subject for his consideration. He must however observe that matters to which 
these paragraphs relate were very carefully considered and fully reviewed by the 
Government of India in their despatch No. 2 of Srd May 1920. The conclusions 
"formed upon them by His Majesty's Government were conveyed in Mr. Montagu's 
despatch of the 26th May, 1220 with which, it is observed. His Majesty's present 
Government have completely associated themselves. Both these despatches have been 
published. The Government of India are in complete agreement with the conclu- 
sions formerly expressed upon the questions referred to in paragraphs 2 and 8 of 
the Secretary of State's despatch of the 8th July, 1924, and see no reason to re- 
open them. The Government of India have consistently acted in accordance with 
conclusions contained in paragraph 3 of the Secretory of State's despatch and the 
present restatement of them requires no change in the existing orders. If is only 
necessary to call the special attention of all officers, military and civil, to these 
orders which should be strictly observed." 
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Bat ictions of an alien GoTeniment apart, the greateit iet*badk to the progr 

to the country came from within the oonncry itself. India. 

Communal Riots was in this period tom by internal dissensions in the shape 

of the most horrid Hindu-Moslem riots which for the time 
being dashed to pieces all hopes flL her realising the rising nationalistic aspirations, 
Qandhrs famous article on Btody-Moslem tension (Vol, 1. p. 644 of May 

last did not seem to ba^e a^/ the slightest efEeot. Daily the gulf was widening. 
The Aiya Samajists and the Sangathan movement and the Moslem connter* 

mo^ements were degenerating inti the filthiest propagandism. Vernacular papers 
cropped up like mushrooms simply to indulge into the most unbridled license in 
ridiculing the religion and social customs of the opposite community, and they 

sold like hot cakes. The < masses’ of India had their worst passions ^ndered t^ 

as it gave a profitable employment to the vulgar scribes. The result was soon 
seen. Communal diffemnces broke out into the most atrocious riots in September pml 
October 1924 and spread throughout Korthem India. It served as an eye-opener and 
changed the whole course of development in Indian polity. New political conferences^ 
such as the ‘’Unity Conference” at Delhi and the “All-Party Conference” as 
Bombay were the outcome, while all sections of Indians were constrained to admit 
that British bayonets were indispensable in such cases to keep the peace. As in 
the riots of 1923, the Hindus suflered most and first invoked the protection of 
British arms. 

The first open outbreak was at Delhi on the llth July when an insignificant quarrel 
between some Kabar Hindus and a Mahom^an boy ocoa* 
Delhi Riot sioned a serious rioting. This was followed m the next 3 daya 
by a serious Moslem attack on Hindus resulting in three 
Hindus killed and some 60 injured. On the 15th, the Bakr-Id day, a wild riot broke 
out again. And yet Messrs. Mahomed Ali, Ajmal Khan and otW eminent Moslem 
leaders had only the week before exhorted the Moslem to observe peace on tho 
Bakr-Id day. The cause of the trouble was that on the morning of the 16th the local 
authorities proclaimed the special closing of an additional route through the Hindu 
quarters for cows destined for slaughter. This order was resented by Moslems^ 
especially butchers. They tried by force to take a cow through the prohibited road 
and a serious rioting took place. Order was restored with difficulty by calling 
the Military, and the Police opened fire by buckshot. Some 12 Hindus were killed 
by the Moslem butchers, and about a hundred received serious injuries. There were 
minor casualties amongst the Moslems too. Panic reigned in the Hindu quarters and 
houses and shops were kept shut for a good many days. Sporadic attacks continued 
specially by Moslem goondas on stray passers-by, who happened to be Hindus, in 
the next few days, and even a Hindu temple was desecrate. 

On the Bakr-Id day smaller disturbances also occurred at several places, the 
cause of the trouble being the same everywhere ; the Moslems must kill a cow for 
sacrifice and Hindus would not allow that. Some of the bigger street-fightings took 

g lace in Nagpur, Jubbulpore and other places in the C. P. and Berar whore the 
[oslems being few in number were the worst sufferers. 

But the most amasing case was the riot at Qulbarga in H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
territory. Hitherto all such riots had taken place only in 
Gulbarga Riot British territory, and a Hindu-Moslem riot in an Ixidian 
State was never heard of. It has ever been an article of 
fSith amongst people in India that the subjects of Indian Princes never suffer from any 
communal jealousy and it is only in British India where the practice of playing Hindus 
against Moslems and ucs vmrsa is a settled imperialistic policy that such feelings are 
fostered. But Qulbarga gave a rude shock. The facts about the riot at Qulbarga areas 
follows : Communal trouble which was brewing there for some time past developed on the 
day previous to Muharram, when idols of a Hindu temple were talmn out in a palanquin 
procession accompained by music. The procession was obstructed by Mahomedans. The 
police force present not being sufficient to meet the emergency, the city magistrate asked 
the processionists not to proceed. The latter obeyed and turned back. On the 
following day, the day of the Muharram, some Mahomedans accompanying the punja 
procession molested Hindu men and wmnen whom th^ met on the road a^ 
afterwards entered the Sharan Vishveshwar temple, remained in possession of it for 
some hours, and did some damage. Next day a story went round that the Hindna 
had caus^ mischief to a mosque. Thereupon Mahomedan mobs attack^ all Hindu 
temples in the city, numbering about 16, and broke the idols. They also raided 
the Bharan Vishveshwar temple and attempted to set fire to the temple car. The 

4 
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poiioe wore eventually obliged to fire with the xeenlt that three ICahomedans 
daolnding the police enperintendenti Mr. AeleoUah, were killed and abont a doeen 
peraone injured. Next morning, the etreets were again in the hande of Ifobomedan 
mobe and ooneiderable damage was done to Hindu houNB and ehope. On the arrival 
4d police reinforcementB, order wae restored. On the l4th August Muslim mob fury 
was at its height and almost eveiy temple within^ ^ range of the mob^ some 
fiftv in number, was desecrated, their sanctum sanjfirum entered into, their idols 
broken and their buildings damaged. ^ 

News about the riot at Gulbarga spread fast' throughout India. But a more 
appalling riot had still to come. It happened on Sratember 
Kohat Riot 9tb and 10th in Kohat in the North Western Frontier 
province where the Moslems naturally predominate. Here 
Hindu-Mahomedan relations had not been of the friendliest for some time on account 
of forced conversions and abduction of women. About this time the Sanatan Dharma 
Sabha, Kohat, the Secretary of which is one Jiwan Das, distributed^ a pamphlet 
which was calculated to wound Moslem religious susceptibilities and was most oitosive 
in tone. The poem was said to be a reply to an equally offensive anti-Hindu poem 
published in a Moslem news-sheet, On the 2nd September the Hindus however 
passed a resolution regretting their error and requesting pardon, but the provocation 
was too great and the more fanatical among the Mahomedans were not satisfied. 
On the 3rd September a crowd led by Moulvi Ahmad Gul approached the Superin- 
tendent of Police and the Assistant Commissioner, S. Ahmed Khan, and demanded 
drastic action. The latter thereupon called on Jiwan Das to execute a bond for 
Bs. 10,000, with 10 sureties and detained him in custody during the security pro- 
ue^iogs. 

Nothing happened till the 8th September, when Jiwan Das was released on bail. Protest 
meetings were at once held in the mosque by Mahomedans. On the previous night the 
Mahomedans had taken the ialag oath : that is, they solemnly decided that they would 
either die next morning or arrive at some decision ; that their wives stood divorced 
to them, and that they would not be afraid of death or imprisonment. This 
putioular oath-taking had a very sinister meaning amongst the frontier people, 
and, unfortunately, was not reported to the authorities in time. On the 9th 
« crowd of about 1,600 men came in an ugly mood to interview the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and seeing that crowd he and the Superintendent of Police made 
arrangements to post the entire available force of the City Police in the streets 
and to reinforce them with a force of 60 sowers from the lines. The crowd was 
pnrsuaded to disperse but then occurred the most harrowing scenes. 

The Hindu version is that some parties in the mob then entered the city and began 
to loot and burn the shops. The Mahomedan version is that a crowd of small boys 
moved down the main bazar, rapping their sticks on the shop fronts in an offensive 
manner. When the police were driving them out, shots were fired at them from 
the Hindu house-tops. One boy was killed and three or four were wounded. Maddened 

by rage the fanatical crowd in turn retaliated by setting fire to the shops. Panic 

reigned. A large number of psople were running up and down the bazar, and 
us the fusillade from the house-tops continued, the Police put an end to the firing which 

was causing casualties to Mahomedans in the street and also to the police. Now 

looting in the bazar became general, all Hindu shops being overturned, the contents 
piled on the streets, and the shops set fire to. 

On the 10th September villagers from the surrounding country reinforced 
by Mahomedan Eohatis came pouring in. They had succeeded in the course of the 
night in making a number of breaches in the mud wall surrounding the city. At 
leMt 13 breaches had been made and the authorities failed to stop this inroad. 
The occupant of a Hindu house, apparently disturbed by the gathering crowds, 
opened fire. This was the signal for a general presumption of firing which burst 
out from all over the Hindu mohalla. The Moslems in return began a wholesale 
plunder and incendiarism. Before noon fires had been lighted at various spots on the 
outskirts of the Hindu mohalla and the Deputy Commissioner and the Brigade 
Commander, thinking that there was grave danger for the wholesale slaughter of 
Hindus, made a concerted effort to remove all the Hindus. The Hindus were first 
removed to the cantonment and later on there was an exodus of the whole Hindu 
population of the town to Rawalpindi. 

Enquiries were subsequently instituted by the Covernment and on December 6th> 
the Government of India issued the following resolution on the Kohat riot 
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** After careful oouBidetation of aU the before theiUy the QoYeraiueat of India 
agree generalljr with the ooncluaions of the Chief Oommia* 
The Covt of India eioaer. In partioular, they concur in the finding of the 
Ratolutioo investigaljing Magistrate and the Chief Conimieeioner that 
* the ^nfediate cause that led up to the rioting was the 

publication and circulation in J^at, under the name of Jiwan Das, Secretary of the 
kohat Sanatan Dharma Sabha,\^ a pamphlet containing a virulently anti-Islamic 
poem. \ 

“The publication of such a poem, which to Moslems could hardly seem other 
than blasphemous, would be mischlevpus and provocative anywhere. Its publication 
in the North-West Frontier Province, where the Hindus are in a small minority, 
among a Moslem people, intensely religious in feeling and observances, and in a 
town already troubled by communal feeling, and hardly three miles from fanatical 
tribal territory, was, if deliberate, an act of wicked folly. 

“The fact of the publication is not denied by the Sanatan Dharma Sahba or 
Jiwan Das himself. Their chief coutention is that the publication was not deliberate 
but accidental and without their knowledge. How far this can be reconciled with the 
‘prima facie' clocumcutaiy evhlence to the contrary contained on the printer's file will 
be a matter for decision in the Courts, and further comments on this score must be 
reserved. It seems clear, in the light of after events, that the Commissioner would 
have been well advised had he taken immediate steps to have proceedings set in 
motion under Section 153 A and 605 of the Indian Penal Code against Jiwan Das 
over the pamphlet instead of resoiting to preliminary action under 107, Criminal 
Procedure Code. As it was, he found himwlf on the 8th September in a dilemma, 
as he evidently thought of having to choose between releasing Jiwan Das on bail 
unostentatiously at once, or releasing him on his furnishing the required security 
on the llth September, when, as was known, arrangements had been made for 
the presence of a large crowd of Moslems from the villages to attend the trial. 
He was certainly wise in deciding against the latter course in the state of Moslem 
feeling, but though there is often much to be said in favour of avoiding precipitate 
action over a cause which has aroused religious and communal feeling, and of 
waiting until the excitement has subsided, it would seem that he under-estimated 
the depth to which Moslem feeling had been stirred over the pamphlet, or he would 
have avoided being placed in the difficult position which faced him on the morning 
of the 8th September by moving the local administration some days earlier to 
sanction proceedings against Jiwan Das under the Indian Penal Code. 

“The Deputy Commissioner was at a disadvantage on the morning of the 9th 
September in that a full report of a protest meeting of Moslems held the night 
before bad not reached him as it ought to have done. The sinister significance of 
this meeting lay in the fact that the Moslems took an oath of divorce tliat they 
would take the law into their own hands if the Deputy Commissioner did not 
redress their grievances over the insult to their religion. This oath is the most 
binding oath on the Frontier, and ought to have acted as a warning signal to any 
official with Frontier experience. Owing to the error of an Inspector of Police, 
however, the report' failed to reach the Deputy Commissioner till too late. That the 
Inspector was a Hindu acquits him of any suspicion of bad &ith, but not ol 
dereliction of duty, for it cannot be doubted that the Deputy Commissioner would 
have taken further precautionary measures had he known that night or early the next 
morning of the taking of this oath, 

“On the morning of the 9th, the Moslems interviewed the Deputy Commissioner 
and after a jirga lasting till noon moved off away from the city to the Assistant 
Commissioner's Court, satisfied with the decision that the prosecution against Jiwan 
Das was not to be dropped. Shortly afterwards, however, serious rioting broke out 
in the main bazar. One of the points in the case most in controversy between the 
Hindus and Moslems centres on the exact cause of the beginning of the riot. Mr. 
Bolton has carefully reviewed the evidence, and the Oovernment of India accept his 
finding that the immediate occasion of the riot was the panic firing by some 
Hindus,^ who, mistaking the clamour of derisWe boys for the approach of an angry 
mob, opened fire on th^m, killing one Moslem boy and wounding oth«>rs. On tha 
other hand, the fires which broke out almost immediately afterwards and ended in 
the destruction of a large portion of the city, were the result of incendiarism on 
the part of Moslems who sought thereby to retaliate on the Hindus. 

“ On the outbreak of the riot, th^ authorities acted promptly and well. By night- 
fall the bituation was so far under control that the crowds had been driven out of 

^ 4(in) ^ ^ 
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the city, tbe fires had been partially extinguished, and such efficient arrangements 
had been made to keep the tribesmen from coming into the district that Kohat was 
caved from an 'even worse disaster, The night passed quietly. The morning of tlm 
10th opened with no signs of disturbance, and the task- of extinguishing the firra 
was resumed, but the peaceful appearance of the night and early morning proved 
deceptive. The provocation they had received anj^the heavy casualties they had 
enfi^ez^. had mfde a deep impression on the idlings of the Moslems, and had 
•created in them a desire for retaliation which ia^r in the day led to fresh out- 
breaks o£ disorder. ^ 

** In the light of subsequent' events, the Government of India agree that it would 
had been wiser if the authorities had taken more into account the possibility of a 
recrudescence of a serious rioting. They are not prepared to say, however, whether 
even if tbe full intensity of the recrudescence had l^en completely foreseen, and 
other dispositions of the available forces had been made, these renewed .outbreaks of 
disorder could have been prevented or made abortive. The situation was complicated 
by the threat of inroads from the tribal hills, the task of dealing with the fires, 
the firing from house-stops, the concentration of crowds in difEerent quarters, and 
the consequent interruption of communications and possibilities of danger lay in several 
directions. 

“ The Government of India cannot endorse the criticism that has been current in 
certain quarters that the crowd should have been fired upon, for there appears to 
have been no stage in the rioting that followed at which firing could have been 
profitably ordered with the troops and tbe crowds inextricably mixed in the narrow 
lanes in the city. There can be little doubt that the result would have been to 
inflict heavy casualties, involving inevitably the loss of many innocent lives, to add 
to the general confusion and to increase the danger of Moslems from outside making 
common cause with their co-religionists. 

« The efforts of the authorities to control the situation were greatly hampered by 
the continued firing from the roofs of the houses, the uproar, and the rapidity with 
which tbe fires spread. 

** The Government of India are of opinion that once the muballah was burning 
the evacuation of the Hindus from the city to the cantonments was tbe only 
humane or, indeed, possible course. They are pleased to be able to record that at 
the height of this fierce communal riot, there were to be found Moslem gentle- 
men to help in escorting the Hindus out of the city. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
without their help the evacuation could have been effected as it was without 
casualties. The subsequent evacuation from their refuge in the cantonments to Raw- 
alpindi was arranged at the earnest entreaty of the Hindus themselves. The autho- 
rities were, no doubt, prompted by humanitarian motives in providing the special 
trains and other facilities for which tbe Hindus begged in their panic-stricken 
condition. However, the Hindus were incapable of forming a right judgment of what 
was for their own good, and tbe Government of India feel that the authorities 
would have acted with truer kindness had they hardened their hearts against the 
entreaty. That the city Hindus would have been safe in their refuge is shown by 
the fact that the cantonment Hindus remained behind secure from any sort of 
molestation. 

Finally, the Government of India note with grave concern that some members 
of the forces of law and order were involved in looting. Several individual cases 
have already been brought to trial, and all other cases that are susceptible of proof 
are being rigorously taken up. The Government of India trust that the severe dis- 
ciplinary action taken will prevent the recurrence of such serious offences. 

“ While the Government of India have been able, in the light of after events, to 
point out instances where a diffennt course of action would have been wiser, they 
desire it to be clearly understood that they consider that the authorities faced a most 
difficult situation with coolness and courage. The loss of life and property in these 
riots was deplorably great, but the provocation that started the rioting was so grave, 
the retaliation so fierce, and the whole environment so inflammable, that without 
^Iness and murage on the part of tbe authorities tbe loss might easily have been 
far greater. Credit is due to them for locaUsing the trouble within Kohat and its 
environs, despite the Hindu-Moslem unrest that was set up at once not only in the 
district but throughout the Province, and in particular for lestraining the trans-frontier 
tribe^en from descending upon Kohat. Tbe Government of India earnestly hope that 
the efforts of the Chief Commissioner to bring the two communities together will 
eoon result in an enduring reconciliation, which will enable the Hindus to return in 
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peace and eecority and to resame the harmonious relation with the Moslems which 
were traditional in Eohat. 

“ Arrangements' haTe been made to assist the re-building of houses by means of 
lo%nB. and in special cases, where the local authorities are satisfied as to the need 
for this course, the interest on these loans will be remitted. The Chief Commis- 
sioner has alr^y opened a charitable fund, the proceeds of which will be used to 
help the indigent sufEeiers of boft: communities to make a fresh start and for similar 


purposes. * 

** The Government of India are^further informed that the Chief Commissioner con- 
siders that the police of Eohat city , should be strengthened by the addition of a 
punitive force, and that one-third of the total strength should be Hindu and Sikh 
in composition, the cost of the punitive post to be borne by the Hindu and Moslem 
population of Eohat City and the villages in the immediate neighbourhood. Orders 
on points of this kind will shortly be issued by the Chief Commissioner. His 
task of reconciliation, however, is delicate, and beset with peculiar difficulties, and 
the Government of India refrain from saying more at this stage, so important is 
it that nothing should be said or done which might preiudice the chances of a 
successful issue”. 


The tale of Eohat did not take long to spread and infect other areas in 
Northern India. On the I2th September a riot broke out in 
Lucknow Riot Lucknow whei-e communal bitterness had been worked up 
by the activities of the Khilafat and the Arya Samaist 
leaders. It came to a head on the occasion of the local Bam Dal procession when 
the local Moslems raised objection to the route taken. Thanks to precautions taken 
by the police the procession passed off quietly. Then trouble arose over the 
saying of the evening prayers in Aminabad Park, where Mahomedans living 
in the vicinity were accustomed to perform their Maghrib or evening prayers 
while the Hindus performed their Arti in a temple which stands in the Park itself. 
On the morning of the 12th September the Deputy Commissioner convened a 
meeting of the leaders of Hindu and Mahomedan thought. At this meeting it was 
decided that the Mahomedans were to have a clear 16 minutes start from sunset, 
during which time the Hindus would abstain from the blowing of sankha and the 
beating of gongs in their temple. Although the Hindus agreed to this anangement, 
though under protest, they made it clear that they felt aggrieved that their 

liberty of religious worship should be restrained in any manner whatsoever. 

That evening the Mahomedan evening prayer passed off without incident, but 
the Hindus abstained altogether from performing their Arti, and in its place held 
a meeting. During the course of the meeting a body of Hindus moved towards 
Aminabad Park with hostile intentions and attacked the shop of one Imam Ullah. 
The Mahomedans too made a counter-attack in the coarse of which an ekka driver 
appears to have been shot dead. This was the signal for a general outbreak of 
lawlessness. During the night and the early hours of the 13th September three 
more people were killed and a number of both Hindus and Mahomedans received 
serious iniurics. On this day both Hindus and Mahomedans, armerl with lathies 

and in some cases with swords, were roaming about the streets, gulleys and 

lanes with the intention of beating any stray members of the opposite community. The 
Deputy Commissioner issued orders prohibiting the carrying of lathies in the streets 
and instructed the police to disarm anyone found carrying weapons. The curfew 
order was passed and S. 144 1. P. C. proclaimed. He asked also the Military authorities 
to render assistance with the result that a squadron of the 4th Hussars ai'nved at 
Aminabad Park and began to patrol the streets. An hour later a squadron of 
Indian Cavalry arrived at Chaok Eotwaii and began to patrol that area. The town 
quieted down on the 14th after the arrival of the military. 

The next occasion for a widespred Hindu-Moslem tension was during the 

Ch^wtt festival on the 2lBt September. On tbat day a 

Shabjahanpur Riot riot broke out in Shahjahanpur City. There had been con- 
siderable tension in the city ever since the outbreak a week 
before at Jalalabad, a village in the district, where differences arose between 
Hindus and Musalmans over the branch of a Peepul tree, and, in the course of the 
riot ’whioh ensued, a Musalman was killed. The news spread throughout the city 
and any moment a riot was expected. 

At about 11 o’clock on the night of the ChMum festival when a proces- 
sion was in progress, a Musalman was found badly beaten by some unWwn 
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pmons "'At A spot neArly a mile AwSy from the route of the proeeseioxu Some 
MuBAlmAns wrapped the injured man in white cloth, placed him on a charpoy, 
carried him to the procession, and shouted out that the Hindus had killed the man,^ 
The procession was a long one, including a number of tasias and followed by about 
7,000 Musalmans. On hearing the news they refused to proceed to Karbala tobary 
the tazias unless justice was done immediately. Mr. Wallace, the District Magi^ 
tiate, with other officials went to the spot and p^uaded the men to proceed and 
huiy the tazias. The men proceeded, but later a larM number of them went to the 
quarter where the Musalman was assaulted and yAttaoked the Hindu houses there. 
The Police promptly arnved and "dispersed the^ mob. Nothing further happened on 
that night, but next day rioting broke out afresh, and sporadic assaults were 
committed on isolated persons of either community in almost every comer of the city. 
As at Lucknow, the Military had to be called in, curfew order passed, S. 144 
proclaimed, and gradually the tumult subsided. The oasualties numbered 9 killed and 
some 100 injured. 

The most signiOcant and fearful of these riots occurred in Allahabad just on 
the day when Mahatma Gandhi was breaking his seif- 
Allahabad Riot imposed fast on the 8th October. There seemed to be 
fome ag^ents provocateur of the “interested third party” who 
maliciously kindled the fire of communal passion. No doubt the ground was long 
prepared here as elsewhere. The Suddhi and Sangathan movements had caused a 
deterioration of communal relations. The religious procesBions of the town had in recent 
years been devoted largely to the display of weapons and physical force by both 
Mahomedans and Hindus, who attempted to outdo one another in this direction on 
each successive occasion. The disturbances at Lucknow and Shahjahanpur accentuated 
the ill-will existing between the two communities. And further the prospect of immediate 
benefit from the Unity Confei'ence held at Delhi was discounted by a resolution 
passed by the local Hindu Sabha to the effect that the Hindus were not bound 
by any resolutions which the conference might pass. 

The Ghehlum and the Bam Lila celebrations had passed off peaceably. It is 
not known what was the spark which started the confiagration, but between 7 
and 8 o'clock in the evening of the 7th October sporadic assaults occurred in 
various parts of the city. It began with attacks by Mahomedans on Hindus 
returning from the celebrations, but retaliation followed quickly. Some Hindu 
“ lathi wals” attempted to loot the vegetable market, but were prevented from doing so. 
The principal feature of the disturbances was the organisation of ambushes in tock- 
Btreets and bouses for attacks on innocent passers-by. Sven women were victims of 
those outrages, which continued throughout the day and the next. The Police and 
the Military were as usual called in, but they could only patrol the bigger streets. 

On the morning of the 9th things looked hopeful, and a few shops opened. 
But before long certain Hindus and Mahomedans started throwing brickbats at one 
another near the Colvin Hospital and a Kalwar, losing his head, let off a gun, 
shooting three Mahomedans including a woman.. Afterwards there was an attack 
by a considerable body of Mahomedans on the Hindu inbabitauts of Mirpore, a 
southern suburb of the town. 

On the 10th the Magistrate issued orders suspending all arms licenses in the 
Kotwali and Muthiganj police circles, and requiring all weapons covered by them 
to be deposited by 6 p.m. As it was Friday it was apprehended that the Mahomedans 
might again be infiamerj by religious excitement, and the Magistrate requested the 
leaders to dissuade the people from visiting the Jnma Masjid for their prayers. 
The Magistrate appointed about 100 persons as special constables to help in patrolling. 
There was no Incident during the night and the trouble then snbsid^. 

On the 8th October a riot also occurred in a Calcutta Jute Mill at Kanchrapara ; - 
and here too the agents provocateurs seemed to be at work 
At Calcutta amongst the Mill rowdies* Two thousand Blahomedans ob- 
jected to the passing of Hindu religious processions carry- 
ing the Goddess Durga for immersion, on the plea that there was a mosque on the 
route. The riot raged for a whole day and night and the immersion had -to be 
postpone till the Police and Military weretcalled in. The riot lasted for several days 
afterwards and all the neighbouring mills had to be closed down and patrolled by 
armed police. 
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Tbe **Unitj Day** had a farther black record from the Central Provinces. At 
Bangor friction between the Hindu and liahomedan coaunn- 

Jabbulpora Riot nities occurred on the day of the Dasaera procession. At 

Jubbolpore the oombined Bamlila and Kail proceesions on 

October 8th were attacked as it was passing the mosque of the Mahomedans. No 
eeriouB rioting took place but in the side streets and lanes numerous assaults 
were committed by gangs on isolated individuals of the opposite community, 
86 Mahomedans and 8 Hindus thus receiving injuries. On the 9th the District 
Magistrate passed an order under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, prohibiting 
the carrying of lathis, but as the sporadic assaults continued, pickets of troops 
were stationed at various parts of tit city and it was not before some days that 
the authorities were able to bring back peace and order. 

The recrudescence of these riots led national activity altogether in a new 
channel. While the occurrences helped the European 

Kohat Settlemonl press and tbe official world to carry on a campaign 

against giving more powers to Indians on the plea that 

under a Swara 3 ** government such riots would be more rampant, they did nothing 
more when everywhere Indian leaders were exerting their utmost to bring about a 
solution of the Hindu-Moslem problem. The Unity Conference** at Delhi Cp. 148) 
was a great national attempt to cure this national distemper. But the oTovern* 
ment was looking askance at it, and in many cases took but lukewarm interest at 

the efforts for peace made by local leaders. It was Kohat which kept people long 

agitating and a full, open and independent public enquiry was demanded. M. 

Gandhi wanted to visit Kohat in company with some Hindu and Moslem leaders to 
bring about peace and friendly relations between the two communities, but the 
Viceroy refused him permission. Bequest for such an enquiry was made by many 
Hindu leaders, notably by Ft. Madan Mohon Malaviya, but tbe reply of the Viceroy 
was a frank refusal of a public enquiry, and finally the “curtain was rung down 
upon Kohat ** by the publication of the result of a departmental enquiry and the 
Govt, of India resolution on December 8tb. (p. 27). By tbe Indian nationalists 
the Kohat tragedy was taken not so much the result of Hindu-Moslem tension as 
of the “utter worthlessness and incompetence of the local administration,** It was 
further alleged that behind it lay the deliberate policy of the Government to “rally 
tbe Moslems** m order to circumvent the nationalistic movement. 

M, Gandhi asked the Bawalpindi refugees to refuse to return to Kohat 
until the Kohat Moslems invite them and assure full protection. Early in 
October a number of Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen of the N. W. F. Province 
voluntarily formed themselves into a Committee whose object was to bring 
about a settlement. After some negotiations and interviewing both parties they 
succeeded in bringing together representative delegations. Both sides expressed their 
desire for a settlement and their intention of asking the Government to grant an 
amnesty in all criminal cases arising out of the riots. Before any definite decision 
was reached, differences began to appear among the representatives of the parties, 
and a settlement made by one set of Hindu delegates was rejected by others. 
Similarly, many Mahomedans of the villages refused to be bound by any 
settlement arrived at by the Moslem Working Committee of Kohat City. On 
November 80th a Banatan Hindu Conference was held at Bawalpindi, and oa 
December 6th the Moslem Working Committee held a counter conference at Kohat. 
Tbe resolution these bodies passed were again marked by bitter accusations. 

On the 8th December, however, a draft agreement was initialled by the Pre- 
sidents of the Moslem Working Committee and of the Kohat refugees in Rawal- 
pindi. This agreement was to be ratified by twelve representatives of each side on 
the 16th, The representatives discussed the matter till tbe 19th, but were unable 
to agree on many important points which had been left undefined in the draft 
agreement, and at twelve noon on the 19th the negotiations were finally broken off. 

Great efforts were made by Hindn-Moslem leaders to bring about a permanent 
understanding between the two communities. A series of 
Hindu-Moslem Entete informal conferences between Hindu and Mussalman leaders 
of Upper India was held at Lahore early in December 
1924 under tbe guidance of M. Gandhi. Mussalman leaders of all shades of 
opinion, the so-called Non-co-operators, Ehilafatists, Muslim Leaguers, pro-changers 
a^ no-changers were, almost all, of one mind as regards their political demands. These * 
demands may be summed up as below : — 
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That in jirovinceB where they have a majority of population, their m^ority 
be not reduced to a minority or an equality with the other communities in the 
proTincial legislature. They must have an ab^lute majority oyer all other parties 
combined. Obyiously this refers, in the first instance, to the Punjab and Bengal. 
In the Punjab the Lucknow Pact allows the Muslims 60 per cent, seats and all 
the Non-Muslims the remaining 60 per cent. In Bengal the Muslims and non- 
Muslims hare 40 and 60 per cent, respeotiyeiy. On the population basis the Muslims 
will hare 66 per cent, in both. The Muslim leaders present at Lahore expressed 
their willingness to accept population as the byis of representation in the Legisla- 
tures throughout India. They were confident M inducing their fellow religionists 
in other provinces to accept the" principle for the whole of India. They insisted on 
the same principle being applied to the local bodies and public services. Though 
no express mention was made of the Central Legislature, it was assumed that the 
same principle would apply there also. As regards common or separate electorates, 
at first they insisted on the latter. Towards the end they declared that they bad 
an open mind on the question. Some of them expressed themselves in favour of 
giving the choice to the minorities everywhere. The Hindus present included only 
two leaders from provinces other than the Punjab, viz., Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. The former was not there as a Hindu leader. He was more 
or less working as an arbitrator. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Punjab 
Hindu leaders declined to commit themselves to any decisions about the proposals 
n^ade by the Muslim leaders. They were all opposed to the principles of communal 
representation and most strongly to its extension to the local bodies and to the 
public services. But their immediate grounds for refusal to discuss the proposals of 
the other side for the purpose of arriving at a compromise were : — 

(a) That the recent riots all over India, but most particularly the events of Kobat, bad 
produced an atmosphere of coercion and intimidation, and until that atmosphere was 
changed there could not be a proper settlement of these questions on the merits. The 
Muslim leaders on the other hand said that the disputes over these questions alone 
were responsible for the riots and therefore their settlement was necessary to bring 
about peace. The Hindus felt that to submit to any settlement of these questions 
under fear of further riots was inconsistent with their dignity. 

(b) That the questions involved having an all- India importance could not be 
settled without a proper consultation with the Hindu leaders of other provinces. 

(c) That the population basis of communal representation not being acceptable 
to the Bikbs, the Punjab Hindus’ consent to it was immaterial. The Muslims 
contended that the Bikhs were a part of the Hindus, which fact was denied by 
the Bikhs. The Sikhs maintained that they were a community in themselves, separate 
from the Hindus, and had been accepted by the Government as such; but that 
even then they would not insist on communal representation if the Mussalmans also 
drop it. They were prepared to take their chances in a general election. They were 
also prepared to accept representation on the basis of taxation or voting strength. 

Under the circumstances the communal aspect of these questions apart from their 
national significance made it incumbent upon the Hindus to come to a settlement 
among themselves firstly as to the acceptance of the principle of communal repre- 
sentation, specially its extension to Local Boards and Public services, and secondly 
the basis upon which it should be applied. 

The Hindu view was that from the national point of view the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of communal representation in the Lucknow Pact 1916 was a great blunder. It was 
alleged on one side and denied on the other that there was any understanding 
between the two contracting parties about the local bodies and the public services. 
Some Hindus present on that occasion alleged that the latter were intentionally 
omitted from the application of that principle and the understanding was that no . 
such claim would be made or entertained in the future. The Mussalmans alleged 
that there was^ no discussion on these matters. 

The discussions after all proved infructuous and the year closed leaving the matter 
*B it was at its beginning. 


This closes the political chronicle of the period July-December 1924. Several 
important Committees such as the Mercantile Marine Committee, the Bar Committee, 
the Civil Justice Committee, the Taxation Committee etc, held their investigations 
during the year, but the report of most of them are still awaited. 
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The following is the Beport of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee pnbliahed in 
July 1924. This Committee was appointed in pnrsnanoe of 
The Marine Conamitteo a resolntion moved by Sir F. 8. Sivaswamy Iyer in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and adopted by that body on 
thd 12th January 1922. The Government of India on the 8rd February 1928 
announced the appointment of this Committee to consider and report what measures 
can usefully be taken to further the objects advocated by that Resolution. The 
composition of the Committee was as follows z^President Captain B. J, Headlam^ 
Director, Royal Indian Marine ; Meoj^rs Sir Arthur H. Froom, Kt, Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas, C.LB. Jadu Nath Roy, Sir John Biles, Consulting Naval Architect 

to the India Office, and Dewan Bahadur T. Rangaohariar, M.L.A. Secretary Mr. J. 
H. Green. 


The following were the terms of reference to the Committee : — 

To consider what measures can usefully be taken : — 

(1) for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive officers and 
Engineers m the Royal Indian Marine ; (2) for the establishment of a Nautical College 
in Indian waters for the purpose of training Executive Officers and Engineers of 
ships ; (8) for ensuring the entertainment yf Indian apprentices for training as such 
officers and engineers in the ships owned by shipping firms that enjoy any subsidy 
or other benefits from Government on any account and tor the creation of an 
adequate number of State scholarships for providing instruction in the Nautical 
Colleges and Training ships in England pending the formation of a Nautical College 
in India ; (4) for the encouragement of f^ip-building and of the growth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine by a system of bounties, subsidies and such other measures at 
have been adopted in Japan ; (6) for the acquisition of training ships by gift from 
the Imperial wvernment or otherwise ; and (6) for the construction* of the necessary 
dockyard and engineering workshops in one or more ports. 

Chapter I of the report relates to the Committee's procedure and preliminarieSi 

Chapter II relates to the training of Indian Executive officers and engineers 
for the mercantile marine. ** We are of opinion," the Committee write inter alia," 
that there is good ground for believing that, provided adequate facilities for their 
education and training are supplied, a fair number of educated Indians of good 
character will offer themselves as apprentioes to the sea with a view to their 
ultimately becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine." This chapter makes recom* 
mendations for training of Indians in a Government Training ship and for the 
apprenticeship of the trained and their future employment. 

Chapter III relates to the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. It 
says “ inter alia " 

39. In other countries, which have desired to develop a national Mercantile 
Marine, one direction in which action has been taken to this end has been to 
reserve the coasting trade for the subjects of the particular country concerned* 
Under the provisions of tbo Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850 the coasting 
trade of India is open to all comers and it is the unanimous opinion of all witnesses 
who have appeared before us that this Act should now be repealed with a view to 
the exclusion of foreigners from the coastal trade. It is understood that this action was 
suggested before the war when foreign participation in the Indian coastal trade threatened 
to assume serious proportions. With the outbreak of War, however, foreign competition 
declined and the proposal was dropped apparently bmuse it was not considered 
advantageous to impose restrictions on the coastal trade at a time when India sorely 
needed coasting ships and was only too glad to receive allied or neutral shipping 
in her ports. With the return of peace, the position has changed and it is uxider- 
Btoed that there is now a vast amount of surplus tonnage lying at British ports 
for which employment cannot be found. The present is, therefore, an opportune 
moment to reopen the question. The coasting trade of a country is regarded uni- 
versally as a domestic trade in which foreign flags cannot engage as of right but 
to which they may be admitted as an act of grace. It is admitted that the policy 
of British Dominions or Possessions in regard to their own coasting trades must be 
determined by their local interests and we are of opinion that in the interests of 
the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine it is necessary to close the coasting 
trade of this country to ships belonging to the subjects of foreign nations. It may 
be necessary to provide that an exception should be made in fovour of those foreign 
States which enjoy any treaty rights in respect of the Indian coasting trade (vide 
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flection 786(e) of the Mercantile Shipping Act, 1894), bnt we consider that no fomign 
chips should under any oircumstanoes enjoy snperior privileges to those accorded to 
British shipfl. We recommend, therefore, that action shonld now be taken to repeal 
the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850, sabject to the exception which we have 
mentioned above. 

40. It has already been explained that a large number of witnessess do not 
•cwmsider that the exclusion of foreign shipping alone goes far enough to encourage 

the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine and that what is required is action to 

reserve the coasting trade more or less exclusively for shipping companies, the con* 
trolling interests in which are predominately Inoian. In other woids, the object of 
these witnesses is to compel existing British Steamship lines to gradually Indianise 
the character of their companies in order that they may be considered eligible to 
trade on the coast. It is necessary here to examine the possibility of excluding 

British ships from the Indian coasting trade. As already stated the policy of British 
Dominions or Possessions in regard to their own coasting trade is determined by 
their local interests. We find that the Commonwealth of Australia has taken advan- 
tage of the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act to introduce a law 

which has had the efEcct of conferring on Australian ship-owners a monopoly 
in the Australian coasting trade. This j^^s been done, not by excluding non-Aus- 
tralian ships in so many words, but by providing in the Australian Navigation Act 
for a system of control by means of licenses to trade on the Aubtraliah coast, which are only 
granted to vessels engaged in such trade under certain conditions. The conditions attached 
to the grant of a license for the Australian coasting trade apply to all British ships 
alike but the nature of those conditions is such that they have the practical effect 
•of automatically shutting out all except Australian-owned vessels from the Australian 
coasting trade. It is clear, therefore, that if it is decided to take similar action in 
respect of the Indian coasting trade in the interests of Indian shipowners, there is 
nothing in the British Merchant Shipping Law which would prevent action of this 
kind being taken, provided the conditions enforced are applicable to British and 
Indian ships alike. It is believed to be true that a Committee has been appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the effect of the operation of the Australian Navi- 
gation Act upon the trade, industry and development of that country and that the 
coastal trading provisions of the Act will form the subject of special enquiry by 
this Committee. Although, as before stated, one witness with recent Australian ex- 
perience has said that the Act has been prejudicial to trade interests, there is no 
information whatever at present as to what conclusions this Committee has reached. 
Until the Australian Committee's Beport is publishedi it is impossible to base any 
conclusions on the experience alleged to have been gained in Australia of the policy 
cf coastal reservation. 

41. We do not consider that it is possible to say at this stage whether the 
reservation of the Indian coasting trade for shipping companies which are pre- 
dominantly Indian in character is likely to be beneficial for India or not, for the 
simple reason that there are no data at present on which a satisfactory conclusion 
can be based. In any case, it seems unfair to pronounce any adverse judgment as 
to the ability of Indians to run shipping companies as successfully and efficiently 
as the present concerns until they have been given an opportunity of owning and 
managing ships under more favourable conditions than those prevailing to-day. 
Indians have proved successful in other techoioal trades in which a short time 
back they possessed little or no practical knowledge or experience and we see no 
Teason why, given a favourable opportunity, they shonld not prove equally successful 
in the shipping trade. The Honourable Member for Commerce stated in the Legis- 
lative Assembly oh behalf of the Government that this desire on the part of the 
people for their own Mercantile Marine was a very natural desire. Becognising 
this natural desire we are of opinion that this should be met within a reasonable 
period of time and not in the distant future. This being so, it is our considered 
opinion that the provision of facilities for the training of Indian officers and 
engineers alone is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the case and that 
flome further steps are required to achieve the object in view. These further steps 
we recommend idiould be in the form of the eventual reservation of the Indian 
ooasting trade for ships the ownership and controlling interests in which are predo- 
minantly Indian. This should be done by the introduction of a system of licenses 
or permits as has been done in Australia, except that the conditions to be attached 
to the grant of a license or permit in India will ba different to the conditions 
imposed in Australia. We recommend that it should be announced now that with 
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effect from a date, to be fixed by Goverament, the privileae to engage or to take 
part in the coasting trade of India will be regulated by a system of lioenses, the 
conditions of which are indicated in the paragraphs which follow. 

,42. The summary of eyidence goes to show that an ideal Indian Mercantile 
Marine may be briefly described as follows 

(a) Ships to be registered in India, (b) Officers and crews to be Indians, (c) The » 
ships to be owned by joint-stock companies (public or private) registered in India with 
rupee capital with a majority of Indians on the Directorate or to be owned and 
managed by individual Indians, (d) |The majority of the shares in the companies 
to be held by IndianO. (e) The management of the companies to be predominantly 
in the hands of Indians, (f) The ships shall be built in Indian ship-yards belong- 
ing to companies constituted in a similar manner, 

As an ideal to be worked up to eventually we accept the above definition, 
but for the present we do not consider that it is capable of practical realisation 
in full. What we wish to provide for in our coastal trading regulations is that 
after a time the ownership and controlling interests in the ship or ships for which 
lioenses are required shall be predominantly Indian and we think that this quali- 
fication should be held to have been fuffilled if a ship conforms to the following 
conditions 

(a) That it is registered in India, (b) That it is owned and managed by an 
individual Indian or by a joint stock company (public or private) which is registered 

in India with rupee capital, with a majority of Indians on its Directorate and a 

majority of its shares held by Indians, and (c) That the management of such company 
is predominantly in the hands of Indians. 

It is not possible at present to provide that the officers and crews should be 

completely Indian, because it will take some time under our training scheme to 

produce the requisite number of Indian officers and engineers, but in our coastal 
trading regulations which follow provision has been made for the compulsory India- 
nisation of the personnel. Nor is it possible at present to provide that the ships 
applying for licenses shall have been built in India, because no ship-building yards 
capable of constructing ocean-going steam vessels exist in this country but wo 
hope that in course of time it will be found practicable to add both these 
* desiderata ’ to the conditions of the license which we propose should be laid down. 

43. It should be announced that on and from a certain date to be specified 
by Government, no ship should be entitleil to engage or take part in the coasting 
trade of India unless such ship has first obtained a license from the licensing 
authority appointed for the purpose, subject to the following conditions • 

Condition l.—Lioenaes or permits shall, after the introduction of the licensing 
system, be issued to any ship flying the British Flag, provided that it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the licensing authority that such ship, not being more than 26 
years old, has been regularly engaged on the ooasting trade daring the preceding 
twelve months and that the Joint Stock Company (public or private) or individual 
by whom it is owned gives an undertaking in writing to take Indian apprentices 
for training subject to a minimum of 2 per ship, no line being compelled to take 
more than 60 apprentices all told. Provided further that such Joint Stock Company 
or individual owner undertakes to employ qualified Indian officers and engineers, as 
they become eligible up to the extent of at least 50 per cent, of the total number 
of officers and engineers employed. These licenses shall continue subject to the Board 
of Trade Regulations until the ship has reached the age of 26 years, provided the 
conditions set forth above are being complied with. 

Condition 2.— All ships hereafter seeking to enter the coastal trade can only 
obtain lioenses on their complying with such conditions as may be laid down by 
Government for Indian Shipping concerns ; provided also that the owners of all such 
ships are likewise required to give an undertaking on the lines indicated in 
condition 1 regarding the employment of Indian apprentices and the gradual Indiani- 
sation of their officers and engineers. 

Condition S.— The licensing authority may be given discretion to all or any of 
these conditions during exceptional periods of stress such as trade booms, famines, 
war, etc., and to issue permits to any ship flying the British Flag to cover suob 
periods as he may consider requisite. 

Condition 4.— The licensing authority may also be vested with power to take 
snob steps, with approval of the Government of India, as may be considered 
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adyiaabla to deal with deferred rebates, rate wars, or any other conditions which 
act nndnly as a restraint on trade. 

Condition 5.— Provision shonld be made that, whereas by treaty made before the 
13th May 1869, Her late Majesty Qaeen Victoria agreed to grant to any ships of a 
Foreign State such rights or privileges in resi^ct of the coasting trade of British 
India, those rights and privileges shall be enjoyed by those ships so long as Her 
Majesty agreed or His Majesty the King may hereafter agree to grant them. This, 
however, should be subject to the proviso that no foreign ships should under any 
c^oumstanoes enjoy superior privileges to those ^accorded to British ships. 

Condition 6.— For the purpose of these regulations ** Coasting trade*' may be 
deemed to mean trade exclusively carried on between any port or ports in British 
India and any port or ports or place on the Continent of India (including Burma.) 

These, broadly speaking, are the conditions which in our opinion should be 
imposed under the licensing system which we recommend shonld be introduced on 
the coasting trade of India. 

44. It has occurred to us that it would facilitate the growth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine if, in combination w^h the licensing system which has been 
proposed above, arrangements could be made for the Government of India, by means 
of a loan, to purchase one of the existing British lines operating on« the coast as a going 
concern and appoint Directors to control it a majority of whom should be Indians. 
The present management should be retained until such time as there are sufficient 
Indians available with the experience to undertake complete management. The 
ownership of the vessels in this line should be transferred by sale from time to 
time to approved Indian owners with a view to the above concern ultimately being 
placed in the hands of Indian companies. Such an arrangement would furnish an 
immediate opportunity for Indians to extend the Indian Mercantile Marine with a 
ready-made fleet of proved efficiency and as the existing management would be 
retained it would have a definite commercial value offering a fairly safe return for 
the capital invested in its purchase. The possession of such a fleet of ships of the 
approved type would provide also immediate opj^rtunities for the training of Indian 
apprentices and the employment of Indian officers, as well as opportunities for 
the training of Indians in the business management of shipping concerns by 
European shipping experts. We have not sounded any of the existing British- 
owned lines as to whether they would be willing to sell out but we think 
it is not unlikely, under the changed conditions which, if approved by Govern- 
ment, the reservation of the coastal trade on the lines indicated will bring 

about, that one or more of these companies might be willing to consider the 

matter if a suitable offer is made to them. In our opinion this proposition is a 
feasible one, provided it is combined with the licensing system which we have 
recommended and we commend it as worthy of serious consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

45. In their evidence quite a large number of witnesses have recommended 
that, in addition to the reservation of the coastal trade for Indian shipping companies, 
such companies shonld also be given navigation bounties, cheap Government loans, 
State guarantee of interest on capital and other forms of financial aid which have 
been given in other countries simultaneously with the reservation of the coastal 
trade for their own subjects. In our opinion the reservation of the coastal trade 
in the manner which we have indicated will confer a substantial advantage upon 

Indian ship-owners, and we see no justification for the grant of any other forms of 

State, aid. We recommend, however, that at some future date, as soon as a sufficient 
number of trained Indian officers and engineers are available and Indian ship-owners 
have proved efficient in managing and running coastal steamers, the question of 
granting navigation bounties to purely Indian shipping companies in respect of 
overseas trade to other countries would be favourably considered. 

47. It has always been an accepted principle that, so far as Maritime Services 
are concerned, the course of the post should follow as far possible the course of 
trade. Consequently to secure the maximum economy in carrying mails, steamer 
services already in existence have been utilized for the purpose. We understand 
that mail subsidies are fixed by negotiation or tender based on the regularity and 
speed of the services and that the number of miles combined with the spetd has 
been the determining factor in fixing the rate. In our opinion the broad principle 
enunciated above is sound and we see no reason to advocate any radical change. 
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Bnt should the licensing system we hsTe ndvoosted, for any reasons, not be adopted^ 
it will be neoessary to enter in all fntnxe mail oontracts, in which the whole 
amount of the subsidy is to be paid by India, a stipulation to the effect that all 
suitable ships owned by such companies must take on board a number of Indiim 
apprentices, in accordance with the limitations we haye preyiously recommended 
under the licensing system. 

**In Chapter V we have dealt with the Indianisation of the Royal Indian. 
Marine. The scheme for the nautical training of Indians which we have recom- 
mended in Chapter II will give Indian officers the requisite qualifications to enter 
any service for which sea experience is^ required and we recommend that the one way 
of finding avenues of employment for these officers after their training has been 
completed should be to employ an increasing number of them, aa they become 
available, in services such as the Bengal and other Pilot services, the Marine 
Departments under local Governments and in vessels belonging to the Port Trusts,, 
until these services also are practically Indianised. 


Measures for EncouKiging Ship-building. 

Chapter lY deals with measures for the encouragement of Belf-projMlled ship- 
building in India and the possibilities of training a building staff, “inter alia’* 
it is stated in this chapter : — 

If a ship-building yard is projected by an Indian Company, the Government 
may aid that enterprise by (a) advancing a cheap loan to the extent of one-third 
of the paid-up capital of that Company and assistance in acquiring suitable sites ; (b> 
guaranteeing the givinc; of all Government and Port Trust work to this ship-yard at 
a cost not unduly higher than the cheapest price which can be secured abroad for 
a similar class of work ; and (c) legislating that, when such a suitable ship- 
building yard is completed and established, all ships seeking for a license on the 
coast should also be required to have been built in India. While agreeing with 
our recommendations, our colleague, the Hon'ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, would prefer 
the Government pioneering this enterprise and establishing and maintaining a ship- 
building yard at its own cost.” 

“Clause (1) of our terms of reference invites us to state what measures can 
usefully be taken for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive 
Officers in the Royal Indian Marine. 

“We are given to understand that the Royal Indian Marine Service is about 
to be reorganised into a purely combatant force of Indian Navy. Until the consti- 
tution of such a reorganised service is definitely settled, it appears difficult for ns ta 
give any opinion as to the detailed methods to be adopted to Indianise the service. 

“We, however, take the opportunity of suggesting that the Indianisation 
of this service, whether it remains a Royal Indian Marine or becomes a Royal 
Indian Navy, is a matter of importance and that the preliminary training stmll 
take place in the suggested training ship for the Indian Mercantile Marine in 
special classes. This, in our opinion, is the most effective and economical course for 
the preliminary training of such officers. 

“It is the almost unanimous desire of all Indian witnesses that the creation 
of an Indian Navy capable of defending the coasts, harbours and commerce of 
India should proceed hand in hand with the development of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, and we strongly recommend to Government that the re-organisation of the 
Royal Indian Marine into such a service shall be undertaken with the least possible 
delay.” 


A Dissenting Minute. 

Sir Arthur Proom wrote a dissenting minute in which, while accepting recom- 
mendations as to training facilities, he holds that “ the further establishment of an 
Indian Mercantile Marine-r-by which is understood ships owned and managed by 
Indians— should be left to be developed by those who have a real interest in the 
business of shipping.” 

6(a) 
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Tfaif report WM on the whole well received in the oonntry. Legislation on the 
lines recommended by the committee is expected to be 
Tbe Steel Industiy. shortly undertaken. A matter in which the (Government 
of India favoured the plea of ^protection* in India again 
erose in relation to the Tata Iron and Steel Company's claim for farther Protection. A 
lesolntion on this subject was issued on the 26th November last. The resolution runs : **The 
^Government of India have received the report of the Traffic Board called for in a 
resolution, dated the 8th October, 1924, of the Commerce Department on an appli- 
•cation by Messrs. Tata Sons and Co, Limited, agents of the Tata Iron and steel 
Company, requesting that the Governor-General in Council should exercise his powers 
under Section 2 (1) of the Steel Industries (Protection) Act. The Board has examined 
the prices at which steel is being imported, and those which the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company has been able to obtain for its products. As a result mainly of the 
heavy fall in the sterling prices of Continental steel and of the maintenance of 
the exchange in the neighbourhood of Is. 6d. the Board finds definitely that the 
Steel Industries (Protection) Act has so far failed to achieve its purpose. For this 
reason the Board recommends heavy increases in the duties on unfabricated steel, 
with consequential increases on fabricated ^rticles. The different recommendations are 
•conveniently summarised in the following table proposed (showing increases in duty 
per ton) 


Unfabricated Iron and Steel. 


Class of Material* 

Present Duty. 

Proposed Duty 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Steel bars 

40 

76 

Iron bars 

85 

66 

Steel Structural Sections 

SO 

66 

Iron Structural Sections 

20 

60 

Plates 

80 

66 

Black Sheet ... ... 

so 

62 

Galvanised Sheet 

46 

78 

Tin-plate 

Bails and fish-plates (medium and 

60 

104 

heavy) 

14 

30 

Bails and fish-plates (light) 

40 

76 

Fabricated Iron and 

Steel and Miscellaneous. 

Class of Material. 

Present Duty. 

Proposed Dnty. 

Fabricated Structures 

26 % ad val. 

2B % ad Tal. + Bs. 60 

Coal tubs, etc., and built up pipes ... 
Fabricated Steel beams, channels, 

26 % ad val. 

86 % ad vaU + Bs. 17 

angles, etc. 

26 % ad val. 

86 % ad Tal. + Bs. 61 

Fabricated Iron angles, etc. 

16 % ad val. 

16 X ad val. + Bs. 11 

Fabricated Plates 

86 % ad val. 

26 % ad val. i* Bs. il 

Fabricated Sheets 

16 % ad val. 

16 % ad val. Bs. 10 

Spikes and Tie Bars ... 

Bs.40 

Bs.70 

Switches and Crossings 

26 % ad val. 

86 % ad Tal i- Bs. 86 

Wire Nails 

Bs. 60 

B8.26 


**The Government of India accept the finding of the Tariff Board that the 

Protection given by the Steel Industries (Protection) dot has been insufficient, and 
that further Protection is necessary in order to give effect to the intention of the 

Legislature as expressed in Section 2 (1) of the Act, but they do not think that 

this further Protection should take the form of tht very heavy additional duties 
proposed by the Tariff Board. 

**The Government of India have calculated, in accordance with the methods 

adopted by the Board in its orginal report, that these additional duties would impose 
a burden on the consumer of more than Be. 2 crores, while the maximum benefit 
which, if prices rose by the full amount of the increase of duty, they would confer 
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on the indnstiy wonld not exceed Bi. 60 lakhs in a year. Bat the Tariil Board 
reports the existence of heavy stocks of imported steel in India, and nntii these 
stocks axe exhansted the indnstry ounld not derive fall advantage of the new tariff. 

« ‘‘A farther objection to the proposed duties is that if the duties on unfabricated 
steel are increased, it is necessary to go fortber, and also to increase the duties on 
fabricated steel. 

■'In these circumstances the Government of India have decided that further 
assistance which the Board reports to be necessary would more appropriately take 
the form of bounties. The protective duties imposed in June last have brought in 
more revenue than was anticipated, tip to the Slst October last the total receipts 

from these duties amounted to Bs. 106 lakhs, and it is calculated that at least 

Bs. 60 lakhs represent the extra revenue arising from the enhancements in duties. 
Thus, even if allowance is made for the commitments of the Government of India 
in respect of the bounties contemplated by Sections 3 and 4 of the Act, it is 

probable that there will be a considerable net surplus of revenue from these pro- 

tective duties, as compared with the estimate framed when the duties were imposed. 
The Government of India, therefore, nroposo to recommend to the Legislative 
Assembly, as soon as it meets in Janoa^ next, that the Protection now afforded 
to the Industry should be supplemented by bounties. 

■■The exact foim which these bounties will take, and other questions connected 
with the best method of working the system, will require detailed consideration, 
but the choice* seems to lie between bounties on the different classes of raw steel 
specified in paragraph 2 above at rates equivalent to the additional duties proposed 
and bounties on finished steel prchiuced in India, so calculated as to give approxi- 
mately the same financial return to the industry. As at present advised the 
Government of India are in favour of the latter alternative, and their recommen- 
dation will probably take the form that the bounty should amount to Bs. 20 per 
ton on finished steel produced in India. They are further of opinion that these 
bounties should be given for one year from the 1st October last to the 30th 
September next, that they should be subiect to a limit of Bs. 60 lakhs, and that 
before the period indicated expires, the whole matter should be reviewed in tue 
light of the circumstances then prevailing in order that it may be decided before 
the opening of the autumn session whether it is necessary or advisable to place 
fresb proposals before the Assembly. 

■■The Tariff Board was precluded by its terms of reference from considering any 
form of Protection other than that contemplated by Beotion 2 of the Steel Indnstries 
(Proieotion) Act, but the Government of India have ascertained that the Board 
warmly approves of the additional Protection, which it has found to be necessary, 
taking the form of bounties.*’ 

The Tariff Board was also engaged during the period under review of examin- 
ing the question of protection of Paper, Ink, Glue, Indian Cement etc, on which 
the report is expected in the current year. 



The Reforms Enquiry Committee 

Like the Lee Enquiry and Beport in the first half of the year* the 
most important public affair in the second half of 1924 was the enquiry 
insktituted by the Beforms Committee into the working of the Beforms 
Act. The circumstances under which this Committee was constituted 
and its personnel and terms of refere/ce have been set forth in the 
last issue of this Begister (see Vol. I. p. 641). The Committee beg^n 
its work on the 4th August 1924 and assembled in the committee 
room of the Assembly chamber at Simla for only an hour and^ a half 
to settle the preliminaries and the details regarding procedure. The 
non-official Indian members who had not till then been taken into the 
secrets of the Government were supp]|{ed with official papers together 
with the Govt, of India’s Circular and the replies of the provincial 
Governments thereto. In the next two days short private meetings 
were held like the first for studying the official papers. 

As regards the witnesses who appeared before the Committee, it 
should be remembered that the Swarajists as a party boycotted the 
enquiry. Ft. Motilal Nehru had been offered a seat on the Committee 
but he had refused, partly on the ground that the terms of reference 
were very restricted. In the course of the evidences taken however 
it appeared that as a matter of fact these limitations were not strictly 
adhered to. It was the liberals mainly who accepted the enquiry^ 
the three most prominent non-officials, namely Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Paranjpye, who were on the committee were liberals ; 
and the witnesses who appeared were mostly either Liberal ex-Ministers 
or representatives of the Liberal party. 

On August 7th the Committee held the first public sitting and 
examined Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, ex-Minister of the C. P. Mr. N. K. 
Kelkar, another ex-Minister from the same province, was next examined 
on the 9th and the 11th. They both condemned Diarchy and 
pronounced it unworkable, and suggested complete provincial autonomy 
and responsibility in the centre. On the 13th August Messrs H. N. 
Eunzru and G. N. Misra appeared on behalf of the U. P. Liberal 
Association, and the next day one of the most sensational piece of evidence 
was tendered by Lala Harkishen Lai, the ex-Minister of the Punjab. 
On August 18th and 19th Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the U. P. ex-Minister, 
was examined and made some staiijling revelations. It was a scathing 
exposure of the methods of the bureaucracy in working the constitution 
and greatly perturbed the official members. Mr. Pradhan of Bombay, 
and Mr. Barkat Ali representing the Punjab Muslim League were next 
examined on the 19th. In the next ten days some of the other 
liberal organisations appeared through their representatives Mr. B. S. 
Elamat for the Deccan Sabha, and Mr. Chittale for the Bombay Liberals. 
Other prominent liberals who appeared were Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
of Bombay and Mr. Baja Ali of the Council of State. Mrs. Dipnarayan 
Singh ^(Mrs. Lila Singh) appeared on behalf of the newly formed 
Woman’s League, and an official, Sir Frederick Gauntlctt, gave evidence 
as a financial expert. The Committee then adjourned by the end of 
August to the 16th October when further evidence was taken. 
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In October it was epqpected tliat the Committee would reassemble to draw 
up its report, but instead it went on examining another batch of witnesses. 
On October 16th Sir P. C. Mitter, ex-fiCinister of Bem^ was examined. Like 
the other Ministers, he too condemned diarchy. Next day Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas appear^ before the Committee on behalf of the Bombay merchants. 
The most remarkable evidence was tendered by Mr. Fazl-ul-HuR, the famous 
unsalaried Minister of Bengal, on the 18th October. It was a sorry 
exhibition of hate and anger and malice of everything Indian. On October 
20th Sir John Maynard appeared to contradict the damaging statemonte of 
Lala llarkishen Lai. Next day SiA Chimanlal Setalvad made revelations in 
the working of the Reforms ini Bom bay which were m startling as those 
made by the other ex-Ministers. Onlthe 22nd Mr. Kabiraddin Ahmed created 
a scandal and Sir Abdur Rahim g||we his reactionary views on the 23rd. Next 
day, October 24th, the Committee’s investigations came^ to a close after the 
examination of two minor officdalA after which preliminaries for drawing up 
the report were settled. In the following pages a summary of the evidences 
tendered is given. \ 

Evidence of Mr. S. M. Chitnavis. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee held its first public sitting on the 7tli August 
when it examined for three and a quarter hours Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, ex-Minister, 
from the Central Provinces. Mr. Chitnavis stood for tlie grant of full responsibility 
in provinces and partial responsibility in die Covemment of India, relaxation of 
Governor’s control over Ministers, statutory enforcement of the corporate respon- 
sibility of Ministers, and a united purse, but removal of the control of the Finance 
department from a member of tlie Executive Council, and a relaxation of the 
existing financial, legislative, and administrative control over Ministers. 

Mr. Chitnavis said tliat he was a Deputy Commissioner before entering 
the Council and thus had considerable experience of official business. 
He was Minister for the first throe years and was reappointed 
Minister after the second elections till March 1920, when, owing to the 
attitude of the Council, the Ministers had to resign. 

The President drew the attention of the witness to a statement in his memo- 
randum about die electorate, whereupon witness confirmed his opinion that 
although the urban electorate was more advanced than the rural, generally 
speaking, the electorate was illiterate. In the Legislative Council there were no 
parties and he strongly believed that the party system could not be developed 
without the introduction of responsibility. There were about a dozen of his 
followers but generally the Ministers had to depend upon official support to 
avoid defeat. There was no Ministry in the proper sense as there was no corpo- 
rate responsibility. The Government of India Act, said Mr. Chitnavis, did not 
seem to recognise corporate responsibility. 

The President began his examination with reminding the witness 
that generally even the electorate created by the Reforms Act of 1919 was 
illiterate and that half the population of the province comprised of the depressed 
classes among whom the percentage of educated persons was the lowest, but 
the implications of this question could not be left unchallenged, and replying to 
leading questions of Sir T. B. Sapru and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. CnityAvis 
opined that the interests of the masses and the intelligentsia were tiie same and 
that so far no legislation merely promoting sectional and communal interest had 
been promoted. Moreover, he said that a great movement for the uplift of the 
depressed classes was already on foot and the attitude of the last Council about 
these classes was most sympathetic. Sir T. B. Sapru got out of Mr. Chitnavis 
the fact that when a resolution was discussed in the first Council for permitting 
the depressed classes to use wells a large number of Brahmin members 
supported it. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman asked witness whether he advocated any revision 
of rule 49 which defines the powers of the Government of Indtia over provincial 
legislatures and of schedule two. He was asked to read them on the spot and 
express an opinion. Mr. Cliitnavis said that at the spur of the moment ne had 
nothing to suggest by way of improvement. As the President and Sir Henry 

5 (b) 
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MonGriefT'Smith were about to make much of this opinion, Sir T. B. Sapni 
suggested that not being a lawyer witness could not be expected to interpret 
the Government of India Act from the legal view-point. 

Witness had exposed the rigiditv of control of the Finance 
department. The President now asked whether witness would have 
acted ditfei*ently if he had been a Finance Member. Mr. Chitnavis 
blushed and replied that not generally. In another instance he suggested 
the conversion of all non-votable items into votable, and the President 
asked how would witness like the prospect if he had been a Deputy Commissioner 
himself. Witness laughed and said some/ protection could be provided but 
what form it should take he did not say. Itfwas in reply to Sir Sivaswamy 
that he agreed that a public service comn^ission might be set up in provinces 
although he was in favour of leaving patronage in the hands of Ministers assisted 
by stai! selection committees* } 

In reply to Mr. Jinnah he told the comndttee that at present the Ministers’ 
plight was worst The legislature migh| pass a vote of no-confidence or the 
wvemor might dismiss him. As he was ^responsible to both, he could depend 
on neither. As conditions for such a state of affairs did not exist he wanted 
the Ministers to retain their seats or go out as was determined by the Council 
vote. That was the way to develop responsibility. He was convinced that by 
the giant of full responsibility in the provinces and partial in the centre the 
existing position would alone be eased and he opposed re-entry of transferred 
subjects as reserved subjects. Sir Alexander Muddiman thereupon asked as to 
how would then the present deadlock in the C. P. be met. He thought that as 
Mr. Chitnavis had been treated badly by the Council he could get a satisfactory 
answer, but here Mr. Chitnavis made the strongest case. He believed tliat he 
was turned out not because of want of personaT confidence but because the 
majority in the Council wanted to put an end to diarchy, and as soon as 
diarchy disappeared he would take office. He believed, that the present Council 
contained the best elements from his province, but Sir Alexander quoted from 
the C. P. Government’s reply stating that tlie present Council was not like 
the old one in the matter of ability. Mr. Chitnavis differed and reiterated his 
opinion. He urged that the position could not be met without the revision of the 
Gfoveminent of India Act as a whole and that at present there could be only 
two parties, Government versus people. Sir Arthur Froom, representative of 
ihe European interests, suggested that Indians should have more traming before 
claiming further powers. Mi\ Chitnavis had no difficulty in showing that tho 
soil of diarchy could not grow suc^a plant and that opposition to further advance 
would only worsen matters. Dr. Pranjpye asked whether Mr. Chitnavis was not 
disappointed in the light of expectations with which he entered office. Witness 
confessed it was so and as joint responsibility of Ministers had not been 
enforced or promoted, he ureed that the system like that adopted by Lord 
Willingdon in selecting a Chief Minister and asking him to select his own 
colleagues should be followed in other provinces. 

Sir T. B. Sapru made the most important suggestion that unless law and 
justice were transferred to popular control it would be impossible to develop a 
party system because tliese were subjects with which the people came most 
into touch. Mr. Chitnavis agreed, and Sir Muhammad Shafi attempted in vain 
later to make witness revise this opinion. Replying to the Maharajah of Burdwau 
witness stated that much of the distrust against Ministers was due to their 
supposed association with the Government on questions of law and order. 


Hr. N. JL Eelkar’s Evidence 

On Aufin^ 9th Mr. N. K. Kelkar, another ex-minister of the 0. P. was 
exammed. to. Kelkar endorsed in broad outline the measure of political 
nrogre^ demanded by Mr. Chitnavis. When cross-examined in turn 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman, Sir Muhammad Shafi, Mr. Jinnah, Dr. 
Pranjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, he refused to yield even an 
mch of ground and agree to any alternative which would minimise the exis*^ 
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ting evil but still assure proper representation to the minorities, The mctent of 
&e interest aroused by his evidence can be gathered from the fact that when the 
committee rose after a tliree hours sitting only four membera iiad 
examined iim and Sir T. B. Sapru had just begun. His written 
memorandum itself was a weighty document running to .26 pages 
in close print and extending to 128 paras. The most interesting part of 
the memorandum was a categorical enumeration of *some’ of the cases where the 
Services’ man poohpo9hed the Minister by getting the Governor toover-rule him. 
This tale of woe contained montioa of those i*esponsible for the acts but the 
copy supplied to fixe press deleted % the mention of all names. For instance, 
during the non-co-operation days Mi Kelkar had laid down that a lenient view be 
taken of boys who liad left school# or failed to observe certain rules, but tliQ 
head master of a school did not take the hoys back and did not allow them t6 
appear in the matriculation examination. The Minister issued a different order 
with which the Director of Public Instruction was not satisfied and asked him to 
withdraw it. As he did not withdraw it the Director got the Governor to upset 
the order. In another case the Minisfer did not. think that a particulai’ officer 
required a motor car for the discharge of his duties, but the Governor over-ruled 
him. Then again he liad laid down that no non-co-oirerator be debarred from 
being the office-bearer of any local body. But despite this one Commissioner 
refused to confirm the election of a non-cooperator president and the Governor 
confirmed the Commissioner’s order in the first instance. Even in cases where 
an officer was serving under both lialves, the Ministers were not consulted con- 
cerning such an officer. Mr. Kelkar cited a case where a Distric.t Revenue Officer 
conducting municipal elections was accused in the loc^ press of exerting influ- 
ence to keep the non-co-operators out of the municipality. As the subject concern- 
ed local self-government the Minister ought to have been consulted before any 
action was taken against those who made the allegation, but Mr. Kelkar found 
that the Home Member liad ordered prosecution without even informing him. 
Then, again, although he was in charge of the Public Works department, the buil- 
dings programme concerning other departments was never referred to him. No 
wonder, Mr. Kelkar declared, there was dyarchy within dyarchy. 

Sir Muhammad Sliafi had made no secret of the fact tliat ho considered 
provisions of the Reform Act so elastic as to make a considerable advances 
witliin it possible, and believed tliat under section 19A rules could be 
framed which would have the effect of the Secretary of State’s voluntarily 
giving up his power of superintendence, direction and control. Mr. 
Kelkar, liad no difficulty in clearly explaining tliat Section 19A i)ermits 
the Secretary of State merely to restrict and regulate his power but this 
regulation must be in accordanco with the purpose of the Act. And, as the 
purpose of the Act is the establishment of dyarchy and mantenance of the 
Secretary of State’s control unimpaired, no rule under the Act can divest tlie 
Secretary of State of his supreme power. Therefore within the Act there can 
be no responsible Government in provinces although some more subjects can be 
transferr^. Moreover section 131 of the Act clearly precludes any action which 
would have the power of removing tlie Secretary of State’s control over the 
administration of India. 

‘Will you like to mend dyarchy or end it,’ asked Dr. Sapru. ‘I would end 
it because you cannot mend it,’ was the prompt reply of Mr. Kelkar. Would 
you kill, it’ f continued Dr. Sapru. Yes, if it is not murdered, rejoined tlie wit- 
ness. As Mr. Kelkar had suggested several qualifications for candidates includ- 
ing his being a graduate, Sir Sivaswami asked whether it won’t exclude men 
like Mr. Chintamani and Mr. Sastri. Mr. Kelkair’s resourcefulness and 
humour got him wonderfully out of the difficulty. The one, he said, 
was a journalist who knew everything about ihe world, and the other was the Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society. His real aim was that educated and 
qualified men alone should come in, because they could understand the position 
and make helpful criticism. As this would lay him oven to the charare of trying 
to establish an oligarchy of the educated men, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
how he would meet that cliarge. Mr. Kelkar was quick in pointing to the 
patriotism and unselfishness of educated classes which should guarani^ fair and 
just dealings for all. If a man was not unsdfish then, he added, he was not 
eduoated. 
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Then Sir Henry Mbncrieff Smith plainly asked witness whether he woold 
be satisfied with the transfer of some more subjects and even ‘minor’ 
amendments of the Act. What is meant by minor amendments? inquired Mr- 
Kelkar, and added, ceiiainly it does not mean the transfer of all subjects and 
abolition of dyaichy.’ ‘Oh, no,’ replied Sir Henry. What officials aim at is 
the transfer of some more unimportant subjects and nothing beyond that. 
They want to maintain rigid control of the Government of India over 
provincial legislation, as is evidenced from Sir Henry’s question, whether 
witness thought Parliament would agree to the relaxation of Simla’s control 
in that respect Mr. Jinnah intervened sayfog that witness would not be 
expected to know what Parliament would thinu or do. 

The legislative secretary then turned his Attention to Mi. Eelkar’s advocacy 
that the services should be secured against t^ vagaries of voting by the . passing 
of an Act of legislature. Sir Hei^ put forward the usual cry or his class as to 
what would happen if one Council umet thq Act massed by its predecessor ; 
could there be then security for pubuc servants ? There might be a swing of 
the iiendulum and a pmty which voted the Services Act might become a 
minority in the next legislature and the opposition might upset the Act. 
Mr. Eelkar pointed out that such a thing was not conceivable from a responsible 
legislature. Surely mother countries all Parliaments possessed that power, but none 
used it On the other hand. Mi. Eelkar was most anxious to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the services. Sir Henry turned his attention to another flank. 
Supposing, he asked, law and order were transferred, would the Coun- 
cils support the authorities in maintaining it because they had not done so far. 
Mr. Eelkar had no difficulty in pointing out that if the Government had not 
received the help in full measure it was because it was not responsible, that it 
did not take ihe members into its confidence— not even the Ministers— and that, 
for instance, it was because of its obstinacy in supporting a wrong order of the 
Disbict Mairistrate regarding the Nagpur flag agitation that the Council passed 
a vote of censure. But in case responsible ^vemment was introduced, he had 
no doubt that he would be supported by a majority in all actions whether exe- 
cutive or legislative. 

Sir Henry next asked whether witness would retain the Crown’s veto. Mr. 
Eelkar replira in the affirmative, because such veto power is merely formal- 
Sir Henry perhaps thought that if witness spoke a^nst this veto it might 
smell of independence. Sir Alexander Muddiman asked whether if all the subjects 
were transferred witness would a^xee to the retention of Simla’s control in the 
form at present in force residing the tra sferred subjects under Devolution 
Rule 42. Mr. Eelkar refrained from giving reply without properly studying 
the rule section. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan who followed Sir Henry was told witness 
that he thought dyarchy had not been given a Mr trial. He at first 
wanted to entrap witness by suggesting tliat Ministers should have the 
right to attend all Cabinet meetings and vote, but that distinction between the 
reserved and transferred halves should be maintained. Would the Ministera be 
then happy, asked he ? Mr. Eelkar said .this might satisfy the Ministers’ 
personal vanity but the scheme was chimerical. Or, in the alternative, said the 
Maharaja, would witness wee to enforcing real dyrachy, which had not been 
done in any province, by dividing them into two halves with separate purses. 
Mr. Eelkar said the government must be indivisible and divisions would not 
work. But then, rejoined the Maharaja, the government was undivided because the 
Governor was -responsible for the mvernment of the province and would act with 
f the two halves separately. You can t dissect the Govemor,Mr. Eelkar put it bluntly. 
The Maharaja proceeded to find out whether if there was provincial autonomy 
and the MinisM in charge of the portfolio of Law and Order felt called upon 
to use Regulation III of 1818, would the Coundl support him. Dr. Sapru slipped 
in a remark that there may be no Regulation HI. The Maharaja retorted that 
he was not talking of periods when there would be pandemonium in India. 
Mr. Eelkar^ however, gave it back. He had no doubt that if called upon to 
itake repressive measures he would do so and have full support of the public. 
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UiTiTED Provinces Liberal Assogutxon 

On the 13 August the Reforms Enquiry Committee heard the first batch of 
witnesses on behalf of political associations. Mr. Hridaynath Eunzru and Mr. 
Gokarannath Misra appeared before the ttminittee to be examined on views 
submitted in its memoi'andum by the United Provinces Liberal Association. In its 
memorandum the Association remaiked that the restricted scope of the enquiry 
was calculated seriously to impair its usefulness and reiterated the conviction that 
the constitutional problem required4nvestig^tion on a large scale by a more author- 
itative and representative body. Th|e Association, however, hoped that^e result 
of the committee’s enquiry would djmonstrate the necessity for such an investig- 
ation and it was in tliat hope that it had decided to place its views before tha | 
committee. The Association tlioughtithat any large devolution of power from 
the Secretary of State to the Central |nd Provincial Governments was extremely 
difficult to effect by mere amendment of rules. Such devolution would 
have to be accompanied by \ greater control of the Indian 
legislature over the Executive Government and, while it may be possible under 
the Act to secure a certain amount of independence for the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, such independence would bo very different 
from real, genuine, Responsible Government. Without amendment of the Act no 
element of responsibility can be introduced into the Central Government, nor 
would introduction of complete Responsible Government in 4he province 
without corresponding changes in tlie Central Government lead to harmonious 
working of the administrative machine. 

The Association recognised that constitutionally Parliament was supreme, but 
emphasised that in determining the time and manner of constitutional advance 
Indian opinion was entitled to proper weight. The last few yeara had witnessed 
a remarkable growth of political consciousness in the country and there was 
nothing more striking than the influence which the educated or political classes 
had acquired with the mass of the people. It required sympathetic 
liandling and constructive statesmanship to divert the energy of the people into 
fruitful channels. 

^e Association next proceeded to meet the objections advanced against pre- 
ma®o advance and in this connection recalled the words of Lord Bryce tliat 
“there are moments when it is safer to go forward than to stand still, wiser to 
confer institution even if they are liable to be abused, than to foment discontent 
by withholding them”. As for internal dissensions, the Association pointed to 
the constant efforts being made by Hindu and Muslim loaders to improve rela- 
tions but at any rate so far as the demand for Self-Government was concerned, 
Muhamedans were at one with Hindus, though as a minority they were anxious to 
have their particular interests adequately protected. 

On the question of untouchables the Association declared that this problem 
is quoted by those hostile to Indian advance and pointed out that ^e custodians 
of political power hitherto cannot claim a record of useful activity to their 
credit on behalf of the untouchables. On the otlier hand, with the growth of 
new consciousness in the country, the Association thought that the future of 
the problem of untouchables can be envisaged hopefully. In any case the 
existoce of this problem may be used for effectively safeguarding the interest 
of minorities, but cannot justify any opposition to progi’ess. Political ideals are 
the greatest levellers of communal and sectarian differences and, as in the case 
of Canada, common national institutians preate common nationality. 

With regard to the electorate, the Association strongly maintained that only 
by the exercise of political power will the elector acquire real political existence. 

It was of opinion that the electorate in India was at least as well pi'epared for the 
exercise of political power as was the electorate in Inland when &e Reforms 
Act of 1832 was pass^. The existing partiid responsibuity could not discipline 
the electorate. In any case those wlio advised India to wait until 1929 could 
not seriously think that such objections would by that time disappear. 

AN IBBEHOVABLE EXECUTIVE AND UtRESFONSIBLE LEGISLATUBE 

The Association .holds that these arguments overlook certain administiative 
considerations which make the amendment of the constitution 
imperatively necessary and lUffzated some such considerations 
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" both in the case of the Central Government and Provincial Govern- 
ments. In the Central, it is pointed out, that conflicts between ' an irremovable 
executive and an irresponsible legislature are bound to bo more numerous as 
time goes on and such a system cannot effectually train neople on responsibility 
nor can Government act with confidence, vigour and independence because, on 
the one hand, it tries to be responsible to the popular Assembly and on the other, 
has to take orders from Whitehall. Nor is even the executive united by homo- 
geneity of political views and outlook. The Association therefore urges full 
I'esponsibility in the Central Government in respect of civil administration 
reserving for the present in the hands of the'Yicei'ey foreign, political and army 
a^rs. I 

" The Association then points out that t^re are legal and constitutional diffi- 
culties in the way of adequate action imderfSection 19 A and q^uotes Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s views in their support. While rel^fication of the control of the Secretary 
of State can be brought about by rules or /3onvention, conflicts cannot be avoided 
unless the Assembly has control over the* executive. The Act must, therefore, 
be amended without prejudice to this demand. 

SUOOESTED CHANGES IN THE ACT 

The Association suggested advance within the Act by the following methods : 
(1) that rules under Section 19-A should provide that the Secretary of State 
should in the matter of purely local interests intervene only in exceptional 
cases where the Government of India and legislature are in agreement ; (2) 
that there should be free initiative in legislation and finance, the interference 
of the Secretary of State being confined to cases involving imperial interests ; 
(3) that the financial control of the Secretaiw of State be taken away consistent 
with fhe provision enabling him to discharge his obligations incurred on behalf 
of India in England; (4) that the statute^ qualification under Section 36 
prescribing proportions in the Governor-General’s Executive Council be 
removed, because it is not desirable that members of the permanent services 
should have any controlling voice in the shaping of Indian policy : (5) that fran- 
chise be widened in the case of the central legislature and strength of both 
houses increased* (6) that the Viceroy’s certification power be limited only 
to cases involving safety and tranquillity and omitting mention of the 
word interest; (7) that in order to get greater security of the budget the 
Assembly be given full control over tlie budget, but if the Assembly went wrong 
the Governor General could certify, under the power to be maintained in 
I’espect of the tliree excluded departments. As regards items of expenditure 
under Section 67-T-(3) they should be met out of a non-votable consolidated 
fund ; (8) that control over the services be transferred to the Government of India 
subject to guarantee for the right of services of the Secretary of State should 
delegate his power provided the various Governments are given power to 
abolish any appointment. 

The Association holds that dyarchy has failed. Provincial subjects are so 
inter-connected that any division is bound to create difficulties. There has been 
no active co-operation between the two halves nor had the principle of collective 
responsibility of Ministers been accepted in practice. The Government of 
India’s contiol over legislation of the transfen-ed side has not given that me- 
asure of initiative and freedom which the framers of the scheme recommended. 
If Ministers and Executive Councillors and Governors cannot work harmoniously, 
responsibility in certain subjects is merely a source of friction. If competi- 
tion between the two^ halves for funds is to continue and if control of the services 
in transferred side is not to be vested in Ministers, it is high time that tiie 
system disappeared and is replaced by full Responsible Government in the 
Provmces with a Cabmet system of Ministers, and there can be no half-way 
house between the present system and full responsibility. The act must therefore 
be anaend^, but in view of the terms of reference, me Association also made 
the following suggestions;— 

(U That previncial subjects should not ordinarily be subject to legislation 
Iw the central legislature ; (2) That all except agency subjects be transferrer 
(3) That, subject , to the provision stated above, Govemors-in-Council and 
Governors acting with IMinisters should have full control over the services under 
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them: (4) That the restrictions on previons sanction of the Govemor-Gkoeial 
for provindal legislation be removed ; (5) That the character of non-votable items 
be strictly defined and their extent rmooed to the narrowest limit: (6) That 
the position of Governors be that of a constitutional Governor and the, rules 
under Section 49 be so framed as to conform in every respect to the provisions 
of the Act and report of the Joint Select Committee. 

Evidence of Lala Harkishen Lai 

On August 14th Lala Earkislian Lai, Ex-Minister, of thePmajab, wasexamin^ 
at length by the Committee. His was a sensatioiw piece of evidence, for he 
did not mince matters in exposing Diarchy in all its naked ugliness as worked 
in his province. It was only his inexliaustible fund of liumour which made the 
Committee burst out into freauent peals of laughter that acted as the saving grace, 
to fte revelations he made* He ^ believed that so long as commuiw 
representation existed Responsibic Government was impossible ip the 
Punjab. He observed that under the reforms the power of Governors had been 
increased and opined tliat Dyarchy could not be worked wimout making 
improvements which would in effect be the negation of Dyarchy. The om^ of 
the Minister was merely glorified witliout power. He also opposed the Meston 
settlement. In the interest of the administration lie would remove Dyarchy 
and have all Ministers, but in the interest of the people he would first 
remove communal representation, 

Questioned by Sir Alexander Muddiman witness said he was in charge jrf 
Agnculture, Industry, Public Works Department, Co-operation etc. He said 
the Punjab Council was divided into religious groups with an under-current 
of urban and rural rivalry. His colleague was Mian Fazli Hussain and as the 
latter had a Muhamedan section with him, he was more influential and the 
position of witness from the point of view of majority was unreal. 

President: You think parties are run on communal lines and that they are 
great obstacles to further advance ? 

A ; That is so. 

Q : How would you combat it ? 

A : I would do away with the evil of communal representation. 

. Q : You know Muhamedans form 55 per cent, of the population of tho pro- 
vince while their representation at present is less than their population would 
justify. If there were a general electorate Muhamedans might come into the 
legislature in large numbers than at present. Then also party may be nin on 
communal lines. 

A : Not exactly to the same proportion. In the Punjab Muliamedans are in 
a majority and should not claim the privileges of a minority. 

Q : If under a mixed electorate Muhamedans come back with a majority ? 

A : Not always, but I liave been ruled by them in the past. (Laughter). 

In his memorandum Lala Harkishan Lai had complained that there was no 
single Govt, or Cabinet Govt, in the province and that joint Cabinet consultations 
were few. The President said the Act did not prohibit it. 

Witness replied that unfortunately the Governor wont by the letter of tho law. 

As for joint consultation between the two Ministers this never occurred 
because he was told by the Governor that the interpretation of law was that 
each Minister should act on his individual responsibility. 

President : You were then divided into water-tight compartments ? 

A: Yes. 

Q : Were you in sympathy with the second Minister ? 

A : Yes, in sympathy with his social life (laughter), but I objected very 
strongly to his political views. 

President : If there had been joint consultation between the two Ministers 
would you have earned on together ? 
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A : We would not have flown at each other’s throats (Laughter). 

Q : What would have been the position on the whole ? 

A : If it was really that the Governor sided with him, I would certamly 
have gone out. 

In his memorandum witness stated: 'There have been at times as many as 
5, local Governments in the province of the Punjab. The Governor of a Pro- 
vince now has more powers than in pre-reform days being less under the 
supervision, direction and guidance of the Governor-General on one side, the 
Councils and the Ministers being powerless to check him on the other side. 
Further, the Govemorj being solely responsible for the services, creates a some- 
what undignified position for members and Ministers”. 

The President asked as to wliat witness wanted regarding the services. 

Mr. Harkishan Lai replied that Ministers must have full control of the 
services and would protect the office. He < was, however, willing to give to tiie 
services the right of appeal to the Governor. 

Witness also complained strongly against the Finance Department and said 
that the finances of the transferred departments were at the mercy of tlie Finance 
Member, Finance Secretary and clerks in the Finance Department. 

The President asked if there was any grievance about allocation of funds. 

A : It was never observed in practice. The Finance Department over-ruled 
him many times. Once he wanted to send an officer to study Cement overseas 
and he was not granted the demand because the Frnance Department thought tlio 
scheme was not useful. 

Q : Would you favour a separate purse ? 

A : I want a Unitary Government and not divisions. 

Witness stated in his memorandum that influence in the Council was in 
proportion to the patronage that any member of Govemment could put on his 
side. 

Questioned by the President he e^lained that official patronage included 
the promise of appointment as Hon, magistrates, water concesions etc. 

Mr. Harkishan Lai complained in his statement that the Chief Secretary 
was perhaps more powerful than any other member of the Government. Why was 
it so, asked the President. Because, replied witness, he was neither responsible 
nor irresponsible. Five or six persons acted as Chief Secretary during the 
thirtyfour months he held office. The President thereupon pointed out that 
the frequent change of personnel should lessen the case for peisonal influence 
which an experienced Chief Secretary could exert. 

A : The power was there and they used it. 

Answering the President witness said that Secretaries had the right of pre- 
audience with the Governor and thereby influence him before Ministers could 
present their case. The President suggested that it was quite different if such 
an interview prejudiced the case, but speaking from personal experience in 
the Government of India he thought this right of Secretaries , saved members 
a good deal of trouble and time. 

Witness replied tliat the position in the Punjab Government was different. 
There were not so many cases that Ministers could not personally explain to 
the Governor and the file used to wait at his table when the Secretary got 
pre-auaienc^ He advocated that this right of the Secretaries should be taken 
away in both halves ^d that the English system of appointing permanent 
Under-Seoretanes of Departments merely to acquaint Iffinisters with the pre- 
vious msto^ of cases he^ followed. At present Secretaries were oonstantiy 
changmg. Uunng his imnistership five Secretaries changed in one of his 
departments. They had never to work more than he and gave him practicidly 
no assistance of value. 

Division of the Electorate. 

With reference to the remark of witness that big areas had to be canvassed 
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by candidates, the President asked whether he considered the Punjab too 
big. 

• It has been made bigger by communal representation. It is divided 
mro mirty-two parts for Muhamedans. twenty-two parts for Hindus and in 
still bigger areaSj namely twelve parts for Sikhs. This made canvassing and 
touch with c^nstituente most difficult. If there were mixed electorate the 
Punjab would be divided into seventy parts and matters would be easy. 

1 President referred to the statement of witness that in tlie central legis- 
lature also representation looked like communal ratlier than provincial. 

I^la Harkishen Lrf explained that he had not heard of members from the 
Punjab in the Assembly meeting as su(?h and discussing a common policy, but 
no naa neara or voting parties on communal lines. 

The President^ enquired whether he would like representation in tlie central 
legislature to be mdipct, namely, provincial councils would elect representatives 
to me central legislature thereby ensuring tliat the views of the provincial ma- 
jonty would be voiced in the centre. 

A: I am in^favour of the newest and the latest machinery botli in politics 
and in industries (Laughter). 

I 9' ^ system because you think it would mean going 

back to tlie old practice? 

A: 1 think the Government of India has been going back gradually 
(Laughter). 

President: I hope not i^rsonally ? A: No. 

Lala Harkishenlal statodvin his memorandum that “financial arrangements of 
Local and Central Goverments, namely, provincialising of rural revenues and 
centralising urban revenues, the income-tax and super-tax, suggested very un- 
desirable competition and rivalry and creation within the province of what ho 
calls inesponsible functionaries, such as railways and income-tax collectors.** 

^ Asked by the President to explain his views he said he would like to provin- 
cialise the traffic staff and he did n 9 t think the central income staff had improved 
matters. He beheved that if certain departments of the Railways knew they 
were responsible to the local Govoniment their behaviour would change. 

President Then you want to introduce Dyarchy in this respect, although you 
are against Dyarchy? (Laughter). 

A: Yes, it may be tried in this case. 

President: What is your objection to division of revenues ? 

A: I have heard rural members in Council tell urban members that they 
did not contribute to provincial revenues and this may cause trouble in 
future. ^ 

President: What are the special privileges of the civil service you refer to, 
whicli you say stand in tho way of free development of responsible institutions? 

* A : They are made Governors and members of the Executive Council. 

I. C. S. And Responsible Institutions. 

President : The Government of India Act provides only for service under tho 
Crown and appointment need not go to civil service men. 

A : I am not aware of any other man who had got it. 

President ; Sir Thomas Holland was a geologist and was a Member of the 
Viceroy*s Council. 

A : He was, and he had to go (Laughter). 

President : There is now Sir B. N. Mitra. 

, A;. Yes, then there was something else: An Indian had to get in. My 
view is that these are forced exceptions which do not prove the rule. 

With regard to the remark of witness that resolutions passed by the Council 
could not be carried out even on the transferred side, the President observed 
that even in the House of Commons they were not binding. 

Witness said that the position was different in the case of the two countries. 
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Here '^en a resolution of the Council was passed the Minister was willing to 
carry me recommenclations, bui effect could not be given. 

President: The Minister could resign. 

A : I did resign four times but it was ineffective. 

Mr. Jinnah: You had to carry resignation in your pocket? (Laughter) 

A: I did. 

President: Resignation was inoperative. 

A : It was not accepted. (Laughter) 

Lala Harkishen Lai then detailed how there were really five Governments in 
is® $ 3 pymcj 0 instead of one, the two Executive members, the two Ministers, and 

f-^hief Secretary were doing in their individual capacity what they liked 
without consulting others, There was no joint consultation and when he asked 
Jgr a joint meeting on the transferred Subjects he iwas told by the Governor 
that the law laid only individual responsibility on the Ministers. 

He then stated that the Civil Service by having all the plumes of office like 
M^vemorships and Govt, memberships retarded the advance towards respon- 
We Government. He was then examined at length on the point as well as on 
the Meston Award which was strongly opposed. 


Evidence of Mr. Chintamani. 


, 9? August Mr. C. T. (chintamani, ex-Minister of the U. P. was examined 

^ the Kefonns Enquiry Committee. The memorandum he had supplied to the 
yommitteo dealt mainly with the working of the Reforms Act in the U. P. from 
January 1921 to May 1923, during which period he was Minister and afterwards 
resigned, accompanied by Pandit Jagat Narain, his colleague. The conclusions 
he arrives at are also mainly those expressed before tlie committee previously 
oy a few other ex-Ministers, namely the abolition of unworkable dyarchy, the 
grant of full provmcial autonomy and responsibility in the Ceutral Government 
except in regard to foreign and military departments. 


SIR H. butler’s early POLICY. 

Mr. Chintamani [s examination of the working of dyarchy was very critical and 
w^ supported by innumerable ^instances in every branch of the departments of 
which he was m charge. He said: “At the outset Sir Harcourt Butler avowed pub- 
licly and pnvately his intention to conduct his Government as a unitary govern- 
ment He had been most strongly opposed to the dyarchical system and held 
the hrm conviction that it would not and could not work smoothly and satisfac- 
torily, It was due^ to tliis that the Ministers did not press beyond a certain- 
point their si^gestions of larger amendments in the rules of executive business 
as they would have emphasised the dyarchical nature of the Government. Noth- 
ing was left titot could be desired in the openness and cordiality of the Finance 
Member. Mmisters felt at that time that they had an ideal chief and an ideal 
colleague to act with. 

MINISTEES’ “ EMBARRASSING AND THANKLESS ” POSITION. 


1 some toe later that the Ministers found out that they were not 

oemg token mto confidence on all subjects ; for instance, there were differences 
Bill in which the Ministers’ views did not prevail in 1922. 
1 he Mmisters were not consulted nor informed about the reference from the 
government of .India on the question of arms rules. The Ministers also discover- 
^ that me deisms reached at the meetings of tiie whole (lovemment were 
^ I. cases;, that they were taken into confidence and 
^nsulted at certain stages of a subject but dropped out at later stages and that 
spurn toes they were never consulted nor informed. In a word the whole spi- 
ntpf the Government underwent a disagreeable transformation.” The varying 
attitude of to Governor, Sir Harcourt Butter, towards the Districts Boards Bill, 
m charge of Fandit J^t Narm, at successive stages of its progress through 
the Lepslative Council and the difficulties Ministers h^ to surmount on this 
a^unt.mustrated ouite well,, says Mr. Chintamani, to embarrassing andthank- 
lesspositionof to Ministers in to present system. 
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With the advent of the new Governor, Sir William Marris, another chan^ 
came over the situation. Weekly meetings of the whole Government ended in 
q;uarterly meetings and during the four and a half months of the Ministers 
being colleagues of Sir William Marris, they saw no subject of anv great 
consequence considered at such meeting. Indeed it was dyarchy all over. 
The rightful position of the Ministers being masters in their own household 
had not been secured to them, and the manner in which the system worked 
was entirely what the Governor made it. 

Mr. Chintamani next complained against the existence of the power vested 
in the Governor-General in Council to control the transferred subjects and 
urged the rules under Sec. 45 A (3) of the Act should be revised. Then, as the 
Finance Department is common to the whole Government, it should have been 
left to the Governor as to which of his colleagues should be placed in charge of 
that department. But rule 36 (A) as it stands is a reflection, said Mr. Cmnta" 
mani, on the Ministers and it gives an unfair and initial advantage to the 
Governor-in-Council and the reserved subjects over the Ministers and transferred 
subjects. In fact this rule liad operated to the disadvantage of the Ministers. 

After therefore reiterating his strong protest against Rule 36, the memoran- 
dum refers to financial stringency and said that , although Ministers reduced 
their expenditure to the irreducible minimum, in view of the financial stringency, 
it was not so in case of the reserved departments. If, however, he, Mr. 
Chintamani. and Pandit Jagat Narain ultimately gained, their points in part, it 
was more than once at the point of resignation. Not a pie of new expenditure 
could be incurred by the Mmisters without the approval of .the Finance Member. 
He, Mr. Chintamani, suggested to Sir Harcourt Butler in 1922 that every 
proposal of now expenditure in any department exceeding amounts that His 
Excellency might fix for recurring and non-recurring expenditure might be 
circulated to all the four members of Government and. where there was a 
disagreement of opinion might be considered at a meeting of the whole 
Government. But the Governor did not agree even to supply information to 
the Ministers. 

Official Canvassino Against I^Iinisters. 

The memorandum dealt with the Legislative Department and the Legislative 
Council. First of all, Mr. Chintamani pointed out that the Ministers were after 
the first year not consulted re. . the dates of Council meetings. No. dyarchical 

distinction was observed during the first year which was a period of good- 
will and confidence. But the change .after that went, so far that on one 

occasion, so important as to be critiail. to the Ministers, the Finance 
Member sprung a surprise upon the Ministers by actually speaking in 
Council against the position taken up by them— a position in which the 
Governor and the Finance Member had both asssented ^rlier. And in 

connection with the sa.me measure, there was even active canvassing 
against the Ministers* position and, what more, the Secretary in cliarge of the 
very department, to which the bill related, moved an amendment which tlm 
Minister nad to repudiate and which subsequently the same Secretary withdrew 
saying, “at the request of the Minister.” 

The Governor, the memorandum said, should not have the power to disallow 
resolutions or motions of adjournment. It must be entirely the business of the 
President. The Governor should be either a constitutional Governor or he 
should not be protected from criticism in the Council. 

Mr. Chintamani next objected to the presence in the Legislative Council of 
nominated official members, although they form a small minori^, because as 
non-official members were rarely present in full strength, official votes not 
infrequently determined the result of a division. Moreover, freedom of vote, 
which should be theirs, was seldom accorded to them and the voting was ordinarily 
by mandate. “If th.e Ministers, were of one opinion and the Govemor-in-Councu 
of anotiier, the nominated official members had all to vote with the latter, 
including those serving in the Ministers* departments even when the subject 
happened to be a transferred one. .Such things do not promote discipline and 
do not enhance the position of Ministers.” 

Mr. Chintamani’s conclusion was that “there should be no nominated official 
memb^ with the exception of the Government Advocate and there should bo as 
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many Council Secretaries as there were members of Government selected from 
among the elected members to assist and relieve them in the Legislative Council. 
This would carry with it the further advantage of providing a supply of train^ 
men to be later selected as Members of Government.” 

The memorandum next urged ^ that in , the nomination of members to the 
Finance, Public Accounts and Publicity Committees* the Governor should consult 
not only his reserved but also his transferred department colleagues. 

^ The memorandum also urged that the number of members for depressed 
classes be raised from one to three and the allotment of a seat to factory 
labourers. 

Mr. Chintamani urged the removal of the provision which required the previous 
sanction of the Governor-Qeneral to the consideration of certain phases of 
legislation aad the insertion in its place of a provision which retained only so 
much of it as empowered the Governor or the Governor-General to return a 
Bill for further consideration in whole or in part 

Public Services Commission Protested Against. 

Mr. Chintamani next devoted seven pages to the position of Ministers and 
the Services here. He gave several instances where he could not do anything 
according to his own desires or the declared wish of the Legislative Council. 
Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani opposed the constitution of a statutory Public 
Service Commission under the conti'ol of the Central Government, because such 
a body for the whole of India was inconsistent with autonomous and resonsible 
Government in the Provinces. Instead Mr. Chintamani referred to the constitution 
in the province itself of selection committees ad hoc, but if a statutory Public 
Services Commission was prefen’ed by any Local Government, then it could have 
it, provided the Legislative Council in the Province agreed. 

Local Gov^ments should have also power to make their own arrangements 
for the purchase of all stores required. 

Mr. Chintamani then referred to a series of instances pointing out the difficul- 
ties experienced in practically every branch of the administration owing to the 
division of subjects into reserved and transferred when as a matter of fact they 
could not be divided into water-tight compartments. He concluded this part of 
the memorandum by reminding that these instances furnish a sufficient com- 
menta^ on dyarchical constitution under which apparently camels can be 
swallowed but goats must be strained at. 

“Only One Path Open.” 

The conclusions he arrived at in regard to the Provincial Governments as 
mentioned in the memorandum were that the present constitution has not worked 
even tolerably satisfactorily as was hoped by its advocates or by those Indians 
like himself. The system had proved unworkable without grave misunderstand- 
ing and frequent friction and unpleasantness which were aetrimental to efficient 
administration and good Government. There was no point in leaving it wholly or 
very much as it is because ten years have not elapsed since it was brought 
into being. Legislative enactments were meant to be instruments of good 
Government for the benefit of the people and not fetishes to be worshipped. The 
presentlAct had been tried and found wanting and it had failed to bring a degree 
of satisfaction to the national consciousness of educated India. There was only one 
path open and that was that the Provincial Governments should be tiansformed 
into fully Responsible Governments. Inclusion of more subjects in the .tronsfer- 
group and ffie aniendment of some of the rules would be no solution. The 
Governor’s excessive discretionary powers must be curtailed and he should 
be the constitutional Governor in tlie relation to the Ministry from a cabinet with 
collective responsibility . Exception can be in the case of agency subjects which 
may be ^ministered direct by the Governor with the assistance of a Secretary 
or the Government of India may mc&e other arrangements. The guaranteed 
rights of officers of the All India Services should be respected and their proved 
gnev^ces redressed with due regard to the financial position of the Central 
mid Provincial Governments and in the interests of tax-payers. But future recru- 
itment should be on a provincial b^is by means of competitive examinations. 
There should be no statutory Public Services Commission until the Government 
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is made responsible to the Lepslature. All lendation by the central Legislature 
in relation to a provincial subject should be done away with and provincial 
Qovemments should be relieved of contribution to the Government of India. 

On the memoFandum Mr. Chintamani was examined for three hours by the 
President. Replying to a Question about the Governor’s relation he said ; 
We, Ministers^ were prepared to work strictly dyarchical system of Government 
but not a semi-demi-unitary dyarchical Government. 

On August 19th the evidence of Mr. Chintamani was concluded after an 
examination of over two hours* 

Replying to Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, witness said that rules of executive business 
were not in conformity with the spirit of the Act, because they took away froni 
the Minister the right of independence which should be his and had brought in 
the necessity of the Governors sanction, concurrence, or control at almost every 
step. The new Governor (Sir William Harris) even wanted to go back upon 
these rules to the disadvantage of the Minister. He, the witness, did not make 
any specific complaint to the Governor but made general complaints on this 
matter more than once. Since Sir William Harris came to the United Provinces 
the practice of joint deliberation which had existed for some time during the re- 
gime of Sir Harcourt Butler had been limited to subjects of common interest to 
both halves of the Government. Whether this was in accordance with the spirit 
of the Act or of the Instrument of Instructions, he (the witness) could not say, 
but it was certainly not in accordance with the Report of the .Joint Committee. 
There had been only very few instances in wliich Ministers had joint 
consultations with the Governor. But there was nothing in the Act to prevent 
the joint responsibility of the Ministers. 

Sir Sivaswamy: You state that you were not consulted in regard to the 
memorandum prepai-ed by the Local Government for the Military Requirements 
Committee. Will you explain the situation? 

Mr. Chintamani: Yes. We were not consulted. We, Ministers, piotested, and 
were told that the Memorandum was required from the Governor. The Finance 
Member who gave evidence before the Committee also stated he was giving evi- 
dence on belialf of the Governor in his personal capacity. 

Sir Sivaswamy : You also say the same thing in connection with differences 
over the Oudh Rent Bill. Did you protest also here ? 

Witness: But matters had gone so far that a protest was not considered to 
be of any use. 

Proceeding, the witness said that his complaint was that Ministers were not 
consulted by the other half. He was, however, never keen on poking his nose 
in his colleague’s matters. The Finance Department did act unfairly towards 
his (witness’s) department. For instance, after making a cut of several lakhs in 
the Budget in 1922 he was still forced to surrender two lakhs from the educa- 
tional grant. He could only avert this by insisting on resignation, and a system 
wherein members were able to avert a catastrophe by threats of resignations 
was not a sound one. 

Sir Sivaswamy: You said that the Finance Member shows unconscious bias 
towards your department. 

Witness : 1 should even say that in one case there was conscious bias. I may 
point out that in insisting on a veiw substantial reduction of money for piimary 
education he argued that it was a deliberate waste of money. 

Maharajah of Burdwan ; And thit was a case in which the Finance Member 
openly opposed the Ministers’ policies ? Mr. Chintamani : Yes. 

Sir Sivaswamy: You say then there is an incurable propensity to encroach 
upon the sphere of the Ministers? Witness: Exactly. 

Sir Sivaswamy • And your remedy is a constitutional Governor, 

Witness: The incurable bias of the Finance Member cannot be cored by a 
constitutional Governor. But a Minister can at least have greater remmes 
in that cfiae. 

Sir Sivaswamy : Suppose we have a Finance Member without charge of any 
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poitidio. Witness: That would be a complete remedy. At the same time as 
ne will have no other work it will be a costly remedy. (Laughter.) 

To Sir Sivaswamy Iyer witness said he had heard complaints that the reser- 
ved departments suffer^ because of the distribution of finance. The Police 
Depa^ent was said to have suffered. When new exp^diture was not sanc- 
tioned by the Legislative Council^ the refusal of the Lespslative Coundl to a part of 
the new expenditure was in his opinion perfectly justified. Then again, the 
Coundl was justified in refusing sums required for the appointment of an addi- 
tional Inspedor-Ceneral of Police and for the purchase of motor lorries and a 
number of other conveyances or conveniences, whichever they might call them, 
in order to increase the mobility of the Police. 

President: Had you seen the papers of the reserved departments on this 
point ? 

Witness: I only heard a discussion in the Legislative Council. The proposal 
was first put up before the Legislative Council in regard to the purchase of 
motor lorries as a matter of temporary emergency and the Council was told that 
it would not be an item of recurring expenditure and the Council ’sanctioned it. 
But afterwards the Government wanted to make the expenditure permanent 
and alib increased the amount as a permanent arrangement. 

Sir Sivaswami : It is true that money was freely given to comparatively less 
urgent needs? 

Witness : I don’t know except so to as the obligation to keep on a number 
of Imperial Service officers went. 

President: Would you dismiss these Imperial Service officers ? 

Witness : I would not dismiss them. But where an officer was considered 
to be superfluous and where there was a substantive vacancy by retirement 
of that ofiicer, tlie Local Government should have abolished the post or at least 
appointed a member of the Provincial Service* 

Continuto, Mr. Chintamani said that he was opposed to the appointment of 
a Statutory Public Services Commission so long as the Central Government was 
not made responsible to the Central Legislature, because it would perpetuate 
5ie control of the Secretary of State and in an indirect way his object to it 
would be much less if the Secretary of State’s control was transferred to the 
Gk)V6mment of India. The introduction of complete responsibility in the 
Province would in consequence lead to a highly organised jmty system. 

Sir Sivaswamy: What, in your opinion, are the incurable and unavoidable de- 
fects in dyarchy? 

Witness; There can be no commonness of purpose or interests. It will not 
be a cohesive Government consisting of individuals with the same political 
opinions or policies. It will not be a Government every member of which will 
be equally interested in the successes of the whole Government. There woidd 
be sectional interests playing, the Ministers not earing for reserved side and 
vice versa. 

Sir Sivaswamy: Do you think that the defects you have brought out in the 
memorandum can be cured by a change in the Rules or, are they incurable ? 

Mr, Chintamani: They are curable in minor parts, but the principal vice of 
the system is incurable so long as the system itself is not ended. The vice I 
refer to is that there can be no common piui)ose in the Government. 

Sir Sivaswamy: Would you favour a system of imeven advance in the 
Provinces ? Witness : No. 

Sir Sivaswamy : Suppose, for instance, in certain Provinces all subjects are 
tronsferr^ and in the other Provinces only a few more are transferred. 

Witness: I would not make that difference. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Mr. Chintamani said the effect of the edu- 
cation policy that was pursued by the U. P. Government from 1914-18 was to 
retod its progress. It was in this way discouraging private-aided schools and 
the substitution of District Board schools and yet restricting the number of the 
District Boc^ schools on the supposed plea of quality and efficiency. 
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He did not approve of flie Oovemment of India Act. This vras his view aa a 
Minister and a public man in IT. P. and with some little acquaintance in the 
rcfist of the provinces. The trial given to dyarchy, although lasted for three and a 
a half years, was quite sufficient and it need not be given further txiaL 

Sir Arthur Froom You were a witness before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittea Which of your views were adopted. 

Witness : The only view which was accepted was that the salary of the 
Governor of the IT. P. should be increased. My idea in increasing the salary 
was to induce public men from England for the post. The increase ww given 
but the object of the increase has not been achieved as you all know. (Laughter) 

Sir Arthur Froom ; When you were selected a Minister you joined the Gov- 
ernment with every hope of making the new constitution a success ? 

Witness : Hope tempered by fear (Laugher.) 

Sir Arthur : During your ministership considerable progress was made ? 

Witness : At all events we were moving in the right direction. Unfortunately 
that movement in the right direction was not maintained after the first year. 

Sir Arthur : You don’t like dyarchy after the experience you have had? 

Witness : No, I don’t like it. 

Sir Arthur : How many members of your Legislative Council dislike dyarchy ? 

Witness: — ^Almost to a man. 

Sir Arthur.— Do all the members of your Legislative Council understand the 
meaning of dyarchy? Witness.— Nearly all. 

^plying to Dr. Paranjpye, Mr. Chintamani said that the dissatisfaction 
against dyarchy had grown so deep that small alterations here and there in the 
rules would not meet the situation. Council Secretaries, if appomted, should 
be spokesman of the decisions of the Government. He did not want any mem- 
ber of the bureaucracy in the Legislative Council except members of Government 
and the Oovemment Advocate, The officials were out of place as members of 
the Legislative Council. 

Dr. Paranjpye.— But how often had you to depend on official votes for car- 
rying through your proposals in the Council ? 

Witness.— Both Pandit Jagat Narain . and myself made it a rule that when- 
ever there was an important matter and if we were able to succeed in the Legis- 
lative Council on the strength of official members’ votes that we should treat it 
as a defeat and go out of office. 

Continuing, witness told Dr. Paranjpye that the constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Council was such that there were sufficient checks in it against hasty legis- 
lation and there was therefore no need for a second chamber in the provmce. 
The necessity of a second chamber might be felt if the present legislature was 
differently constituted. The Legislative Council should be given power to 
criticise the Governor for his actions so long as he get powers which he 
now exercised. 

The President then asked whether in that case the Governor should not be a 
member of the Legislature. 

Mr. Chintamani had no objection to the Governor being a member. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chintamani gave to Dr. Paranjpye an -instance of the (Gov- 
ernment of India’s interference in the matter of the appointment of a Super- 
intending Engineer by the Local Government. la Ihis a certain officer was ap- 
pointed by the local (Government, but there was another officer who thought 
that the appointment should have gone to him. He petitioned to the Gbvemor 
who rejected the petition. In the same petition he also stated that unless the 
promotion was dven to him, he would retire on proportionate pension. He com- 
plained that he had been superseeded although the officer select^ was eleven 
srears senior to him. (LaughterJ He appeals to the (Gc^emment of India who 
referred the case to the local (Government asking them to fumiA the fullest 
information on the subject including the confidential reports about these two 
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(ffloerB in orurinal so that they might test the accuracy of our conclusions. The 
local Gfovemment entered a mild form of protest at not being trusted even m 
regard to the accuracy of the summary of facts. Then the Government of India 
issued a circular letter to all local Gk)vernments that a certain local Government 
had been found to be transgressing the orders of the Secretary of State m the 
matter of the appointment of Superintending Engineers, that grave discretion 
had not been exercised in the matter of selection and that they should be more 
strictly bound by the orders of the Secretary of State. Subsequently, after two 
months, the Government of India replied that they would not interfere with the 
orders of the Secretary of State. 

Eeplying to Mr. Jinnah, witness said that under the Act the Governor was practi- 
cally supreme and he, as a Minister, could not introduce any kind ol m^sure 
without nis permission. Witness had been told by the late Secretary of Stote, 
MMr. Montagu), that there was nothing to prevent an enquiry being held before 
the statutory period of ten years. 

My main objections against dyarchy, said Mr. Chintamani to Mr. Jinnahj are that 
the Governor is not constitutional ; there are practical difficulties, in ite wor- 
king and there are fundamental differences as to the angle of vision between 
f the bureaucracy and tlie Ministers. 

Mr. Jinnah : Is it possible to continue dyarchy if you allow the Governor to 
be a constitutional Governor? 

Mr. Chintamani : There cannot be complete responsibility. The Governor 
is an LC.S. man and his angle of vision is different from yours. 

Mr. Jinnah : And this resulted in your resignation ? 

Mr. Chintamani : I agree. 

Mr. Jinnah : What is’your remedy for dyarchy ? 

Mr. Chintamani : Either full responsibility or a reversion to the old system 
of Government. 

As regards the Central Govemment witness had made the follo^ng obser^ 
tions in his memoTandura. “The present constitiition of the central Government is 
defective and its position in relation to the Legislative Assembly is untenable, and 
may any day become impossible. A change can only be effected ^ a revision 
of the constitution by amendment of the Act. Provincial Governments 
responsible to their legislatures, the Central Government virtually autocratic 
and answerable to an authority neither in nor of the county, a S^retarY of 
State who is a member of the British Cabinet and responsible to t^, Bntish 
Parliament, which is equally ignorant of and indifferent to iDdian affairs, this 
will be a strange combination which cannot make for good Gpverament and 
cannot endure. The civil govt, the country should be in charge of a Cabinet ,ot 
six or more Ministers enjoying the confidence of and responsible , to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The relations of the Governor-General to the Ministers will ^ 
those of the head of a constitutional or Parliamentary State to Ministers. The 
Gtovernor-General assisted by the C.-in-C. ,and a small Secretariat was to Mve 
control over and be responsible to the British Parliament through the Secretory 
of State, for India for foreign and political and, military depmments. subject 
to certain reservations including that the Legislative Ass^bly should vote m 
usual form any demand more than a certain fixed sum which however slmuld 
not become to be voted* If the Legislative Assembly were to refuse that dem- 
and in excess of the specified sum then the Governor General miight make the 
same or a smaller demand for a grant in the Council of State, and such gum, as 
teat body might vote may be spent in addition to the non-vptawe amount. Section 
22 of the Act should be amended as to transfer to the Indian Lemslature the 
power now vested in Parliament of sanctioning expenditure^ out of the revenues 
of India of expenses of military operations on the Frontier. 

^ On being questionedby Mr. Jinnah Mr. Chintamani said that it appeared to 
him that the civilian members of the Executive Council had almost next to no 
voice in the determination of Amy matters. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: You are wrong. 

Mr. Jinnah; Do we hear that voice? 
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Mr. Chintamani: At all events we have not fdt the effect of that voice, 
(laughter.) 


Mr. Pradhan’a Memorandnm. 

Mr. Pradhan, M. L. C., Bombay, was next examined by the Committee. In 
his memorandum he stated that the scope of the enquiry was narrow and 
what was wanted was the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate the 
whole problem of further constitutional advance. The possibility of transferring 
additional subjects to popular control l:)efo>'e the expiry of the ten years* penod 
was not excluded by tie authors of the Joint Report. Non-official members of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay, meeting as a committee to consider the 
question of reserved and transferred subjects in October, 1918, iiiged that full 
responsible Government should be introduced in the Bombay Presidency fijun , 
the very beginning. Among the members then were Dr. Paranjpye, Hon. Mr. 
C. V. Mehta and Mr. P. C. Sethna. The reforms had not been worked fully, 
inasmuch as inter alia Council Secretaries had not been appointed, joint Financim 
Secretaries had not been appointed. Standing Committees had not been appointed, 
and the principle of joint responsibility was not observed in the administration 
of ♦^he transferred departments. Mr. Pradhan suggested that all provincial sul> 
jects should be transferred to Ministers and such a step he hoped would 1^ 
to the co-operation of all parties with Government in legislatures in working 
the Reforms. As the nation-building departments had had no money in the 
provinces, Mr. Pradhan suggested a substantial reduction in the pro- 
vincial contributions to the Central Goveniment and in the case of 
Bombay, the local Government, he says, ought to be given a sliaro of 
the income-tax collected in the provinces. Services in the transferred 
departments should be completely Indianised and Ministers should have full 
control over them. The reservation of seats for Mahrattas and allied castes 
should be abandoned. Official members should be debarred from voting on 
questions relating to the transferred departments. Franchise should be extended 
so as to include those who possess a certain literary qualification. In the 
Central Government the majority of the members of the Executive Council 
should be Indians appointed from among the elected members of the Legislature, 
that they should regard themselves responsible to the Legislature in practice if 
not in theory, and should resign in case of serious disagreement with the 
legislature ; the control of the Secretary of State should be relaxed and Standing 
Committees should be appointed. 

Replying to the President, witness said that one inherent defect of dywchy was 
that it was against human nature. The Government must be one organic whole 
and under dyarchy there could not be genuine responsible Government even as 
regards transfenw departments. The principle of joint responsibility was not 
carried in Bombay, because when he questioned the Government in the Le^fis- 
lative Council on this point he was famished with a reply nractically saying 
that there was no such principle observed. If provincial contributions were to be 
r^uced then the Government of India must balance its budget by tapping . ad- 
ditional sources of taxation for which they must appoint an expert Committee 
in order to suggest ways and means. 

He would not reserve seats for Mahrattas and other allied castes because 
there was a good deal of progress made by them during recent years and 
they were now so much organised that tJiere was no necessity for reservation. 


The Punjab Muslim League. 

On the 20th August Mr. BARK AT All was examined on behalf of the Punjab 
Mnslim Leagne. m its memorandum the League opined that advanoe is 
possible only by amending the Act and that advance within the Act was possible 
only in the sphere of Provincial Qovemments. The changes in the Provincee 
should be the transfer of subjects, disappearance of the official block from the 
Councils, the appointment of Parliamentary Onder-SeoretaEies and fall oontrdl 
of Mii^ters over the Services. 
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_ The Leacne ^ronld not rat any le^ restrictions on the Governor’s power of 
intervention but advocated ^e estabhshment of the convention that the Governor 
miiBt be TOided by the wyice of his Ministers unless they were not support^ 
by the lefinislatore and did not enjoy the confidence of the people, which latter 
could be tested by the dissoluton of the Council. The League held that as 
full provincial autonomy and irresponsible Centi^ Government cannot co-exist, 
responsibili^ should also be introduced in the Central Government with the 
exception of subjects relating to defence, naval and military works and canton- 
ments, external retetions ^ inoludiiig^ naturalisation of aliens and pilgrimages 
beyond India, relations with States in India and political charges. The League 
also advocated the abolition of the Secretary of State’s India Council. In the 
end, the memorandum quoted the resolution of the All-India Muslim League 
passed, at its, last session at Lahore and opined that any constitutionai advance 
that might ultimately be agreed upon must give effect to the essential provisions 
, of the resolution of the League on the question of Swaraj. 

Mr. BABKAT ALI was then examined in detail. 

The President asked, whether the vdtness held that the Muslims would not 
accept any scheme which did, not satis^ the demands enumerated in the reso- 
lution passed by the last session of the League. The witness said that was so. The 
demands referr^ to by the President included the proposals that no territorial 
redistribution should in any way affect the Muslim majority of population in 
Bengal and N. W. F ; that the right of full religious liberty must oe granted, 
and the idea of joint electorates is not acceptable to the Muslims, provided that 
it shall be open to any community at any time to abandon its separate elector- 
ates m favour of jomt electorates. 

Mr. Barkat Ali, replying to a series of questions of Sir Mahomed Shafi, agreed 
that the majority of agriculturists in the Punjab were Mahomedans, that the in- 
erests of the Manomedan as well as Hindu and Sikh agriculturists were identical ; 
that towns having a population of over 20,000 were very few in the Punjab 
and that, except in the case of big towns, there was no communal bitterness. 
He also stated that in towns communal quarrel was due to fight for the loaves 
and fishes of office. 


Sir Mahomed Shafi asked whether the Land Alienation Act had not the 
support of Hindu and Sikh agriculturists. Witness said that was so. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi suggested that the Hindu possessed such a wonderful 
capacity for adapting themselves to changing conditions that they took to 
English education before the Muslims, and that Muslims took to English educa- 
tion only after Sir Said Ahmed started his movement, and that the Punjab 
greatly responded to his call with a large number of schools, and that till mis 
movement took strength Government posts were practically monopolised by 
the Hindus^ and that the Mahomedans naturally desired their share in various 
administrative services and that the Hindus representing vested interests opposed 
this claim. Witness agreed to all this. 

Questioned further, Mr. Barkat Ali replied that the urban quarrel would be 
temporaiy and that soon both communities would adjust themselves to 
reasonable propositions. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi observed that the passing of the Land Alienation Act 
was represented by urban Hindus as designed in the interest of the Maho- 
medan agriculturists, while as a matter of fact the opposition was between 
amcultural versus non-agricultural classes. Sir Mahomed added that since 
three or four years another cause of trouble had been created by the Shuddhi 
movement, as a counter movement to whiqh the Mahomedan started Tablig 
movement. Mr. Barkat Ali again agreed. 

In reply to another question of the Law Member, the witness replied that 
the Lease’s goal was responsible and representative Government ; that while 
territorial electorates might secure that object in the case of homogenous com- 
munities, it was essential in the case of India to have communal electorates. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi instanced the case of Ireland, where because of Protest- 
ant and Catholic differences between North and South, two Governments had 
to be established there. Continuing, Sir Msffiomed reminded tiie witness of the 
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1909 electionB to the Punjab legislature when the electorate was mixed. Thmi 
l^e said from the three constituencies of Lahore, Hindus and Mahomedans 
opined each other and that contest was reallv fought on a communal hiwis 
rath^.than on political issues. Therefore a mixed electorate would piovid^ 
penodicaUy recurring causes of friction between the two communities. 

Mr. Barkat Ali a^eed with Sir Mahomed Shafi and replying to questions about 
me position in theiPunjab Legislative Council, he said that voting in the Council 
had never taken a communal line land that in fact prominent Mahomedans had 
joined with prominent Hindus in opposing tlie policy of the Mahomedan Minister 
and that some Hindus on the other hand had supported Mr. Fazli Hussain. 

Sir k^omed Shafi next asked witness about the relations between the first 
two Mimsters, namely Mr. Harkishen Lai and Mr. Fazli Hussain. 

Mr. Barkat Ali said they were very cordial. Both belonged to the Congress 
before taking up office and during three years Lala Harkmen Lai voted wifli * 
Mr. Fazli Husain m support of his policy. As a matter of fact some Hindus 
were angry with the Lala for supporting his Mahomedam colleague. Witness 
knew for the first time by reading Mr. Harkishen Lai’s evidence that there 
was disagreement between the two Ministers. 

Mr. Jinnah asked whether witness had any autliority for stating that Mr. 
Harkishen Lai supported Mr. Fazli Hussain. 

Witness : The fact that he did not resign proved that. If they could not ' 
agree how could they carry on so long? 

TME LUfTOTOW PACT 

Replying to Sir Mahomed Shafi, Mr. Barkat Ali said he was a party to the 
conclusion of the Congress League Compai^t at Lucknow. The objection put for- 
ward by Muslims in the Punjab was that although the compact granted them 
50 per cent representation in the Punjab they actually did not get it, because 
special constituencies returned Hindus from the constituencies of landlord, Uni- 
versity and Industrial interests. 

Sir Maliomed : So your complaint is that the Muslim community, although 
it represents 55 per cent of the population in the Punjab, has not even got tno 
50 per cent seats agreed to in the compact ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Jinnah: But, that is not the fault of the Hindus, Your grievance is 
against the Rules. Witness : That is so. 

Sir Mahomed; What is your solution? Witness: in no instance should a 
majority be reduced to a minority or even equality. 

Sir Mahomed next referred to that part of the League’s resolution where it 
bodily reproduced the condition in the Lucknow Compact that when two-thirds 
of the members of any community opposed a particular legislation it should not 
be passed, Sir Mahomed said this was also one of the essential conditions of 
ffie Lucknow Compact. He asked whether the witness considered it was just 
and fair that this provision should have been omitted when flaming the exist* 
ing constitution. 

Witness said it should not have been omitted. 

Replying to Sir Arthur, who next examined him, Mr. Barkat Ali said Mr. 
Harkishen Lai in opposing communal representation did not reflect the better 
mind of the Hindus of the Punjab and might be included among the diehards. 

Sir Arthur recalling the witness’s statement about the dispute amoi^ the Hindus 
and Mahomedans in urban areas asked whether Hie grant of provincial autonomy 
would not aggravate those disputes. Witness did not agree. He thought these 
were temporary and would be soon adjusted when there was collaboration b^ 
tween Ministers at the top and co-operation between the two communities in 
the legislature under the system of responsible Government. Sir Arthur points 
to Mr. Harkishen Lai’s statement that there was no collaboration between the 
two Ministers. 

Sir Arthur further refering to the allasion made by Sir Mahomed to Ireland 
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whether Sir Mahomed sufffirested that the Ponjab be divided between the 
Hindns and the Muslim populations. (Laughter.) 

Sir Mahomed explained that he pointed out that because of communal difie- 
rences special measures had to be taken. 

Sir Arthur asked witness whether he considered dyarchy had done its pur- 
pose. Mr. Barkat Ali replied that it had proved the capacity of Ministers and of 
the Legislative Council and had shown that the Indian electorates were intelli- 
gent and could send proper representatives. 

Sir Arthur suggested that the description of the witness of the Government 
of India as entirely irresponsible was not nght, because in many cases the Go- 
vernment hful accepted the Assembly’s opinions in preference to its own. Wit* 
ness replied that such things happened also in pre-reform days. 

Why “ DEFENCE ” TO BE RESERVED. 

Questioned further by Sir Arthur, witness said he proposed to reserve defence 
out of regard to Bntish sentiment only. 

Sir Arthur: Is it not in regard to the safety of your frontier? Witness; No. 

Sir Arthur : You think the Punjab will be saved if the British gave up de- 
fence* I ^understand a man from Madras making such a statement, but 
not from the Punjab. Witness : Puniab is the recruiting ground. 

Sir Arthur: Yes, I know that. But I am talking of the administration of 
the army. Will you exempt army budget from the vote of the Assembly. 

Witness: Yes, I will. 

On the question of defence, witness replying to Mr. Jinnah stated that India 
was ready to take up the defence of the country and that he was agreeing 
to reserve it only to meet British sentiment. 

Mr. Jinnah: Do you mean that immediately you can produce a Oommander- 
in-Chief, Commanders, Colonels and others. 

Witness : Oh I No. There must be training. 

Mr. Jinnah— So what you want is immediate attention being given on 
the proper training. 

Witness : Of course. People of this country were deprived of arms by the 
British Government and thereby emasculated and demoralised. 

Witness : But you don’t moan to suggest that training is not required. 

Witness. No. there must be training. 

Mr. Jinnah— How many years’ training you think would sufllce? 

Witness— Ten years. 

President— Ten years ? Witness— Certainly. 

As. for the^^int whether ten years were veiw much in the life of a nation 
Mr. Jinnah said they were not. But asked that the present constitution was a 
rotten constitution, was it not? Witness did not follow the question. Mr. 
Jinnah then instanced the following ; I give you a knife and tell you that I 
won’t mve. another for the next six years. Supposing the first time you use 
It its edge IS broken and then you are asked to sharpen it. 

But you can’t sharpen a knife when its edge itself is broken (laughter). 

Would you agree to such a position? 

Witness:— No, I won’t 

Questioned further by Mr. Jinnah, witness said both Hindus and Mahome- 
dans of the. Punjab were agreed in demanding the measure of advance pro- 
posed by him, 

Rop|yiDg to Sir Henry Monerietf Smith, witness said that personally he 
object^, to the appointment of Council Secretaries who were largely the whips of 
&e Ministers. There was nothing in the Act to prevent the appointment of 
Council pecretoies who would perform the function of Parliamenmry Dnder- 
Sei^taries. The Finance Department ^ould be independant of noth 
of the Government 
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Hemo of the Deccan Sabhs. 

Next dw the evidence of Mr. B. S. Kamat was taken up on behalf of the 
Uec^ Poona, of wfuch he is Vice-president. The memorandum submitted 
py me !»bba was more, or less on the lines of tlat of severe! previous witnesses, 
me main demand teing complete provincial autonomy and transfer of all 
BUDjects la me Central Government except defence and foreiem and political 
relations. 

In to ‘the c^fficulties arising from or defects inherent in the working 

of the A^ct and the Rules thereunder.* theSabha says that the working of tlie Act 
nas aisclosea not only minor imperfections but some serious structural defects, 
ihese involve not onl^ minor recall's to the political machine, but structural 
alterations. If the existence of suostanlial defects is demonstrated by the pre- 
sent enquiry, tlien the Sabha wants the Government to urge a remodelling of 
the Act irrespective of the satutory period of ten years. 

, The Sal)ha objects to the rigid control of the Secretary of State over the 
whole field of mdian adminstration and points out that during the last 3 years 
and more the Government of India, although willing to meet the demands 

poplar representatives in a liberal spirit, were presumably pulled up by 
the Secretary of State. Unless the Secretary of State's control is relaxed so as 
w Sjve the largest measure of independance to the Government of India, there 
would be greater impediments to good administration. 

The time has also arrived when the Act should bo amended enabling the 
Government of India to manage their own financial operations in England 
through the High Commissioner and not necessarily through tlie Rank of Eng- 
land, subject however to such moneys as may be prescribed being reserved 
m the hands of the Secretary of State to meet his obligations. Non-votable items 
of the budget should be clearly defined and their category cut down to the 
lowest limits. The certification powers of the Governor-General should be 
restricted to safety and tranquility and not extend to ‘the interests of British 
India.* The introduction of responsibility in the Central Government is neces- 
s^ to avoid an ‘impasse’ in the administration : otherwise, there will be con- 
tinuous warfare with an obstnictive majority kent at bay till 1929 by the 
Govemor-General’s extraordinary powers. Expenditure on defence and political 
relations should remain votablo subject to the Govemor-Generars powers of 
restoration. 

As regards Provinces, the Sabha points out the division of subjects as an 
inherent defect and also observes that the responsibility of Ministere to the 
legislature lias been affected in practicjc by the presence of oflRcjial members and 
the communal character of representatives. Communal electorates should con- 
tinue only for a few years. The Sabha emphasises joint deliberation and col- 
lective responsibility of Ministers. 


Evidence of Ur. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 

On August 2.5th Mr. Kamat and anoQier Bombay liberal, Mr. Janmadaa 
Dwarkadas, were exammed by the Committee. 

Mr. Jamnad^ summed up the position yery clearly and frankly 
when he said ; On account of the Non-co-opoeration movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Government co-operated with us and showed goodwill in the first 
y w of the Legislative Assemply. But, when the movement began to wane, 
the Government became less and less responsible and more autocratic till at 
last in 1923, the autocracy of the Central Government was seen in its naked- 
ness by the Governor-General’s certification of the salt-tax and the restoration 
of grants reasonably rejected by the L^lative Assembly.” 

Mr. Kamat said that in September 1921 Mr* Majumdar’s resolution 
on autonomy was moved showing clearly that the Assembly was not satisfied 
with the constitutional position and the Government, then anxious to ial]y the 

7(a) 
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Moderates m combating; the non-oooperation movement, went to the length of 
agreeing with the Assembly that the drcumstances warranted an earlier exami- 
mtion of the constitation than the year fixed by the Act. But soon after Mr. 
Gandhi’s imprisonment and the exit of Mr. Montagu, the Conservative party 
(Lords Feel and Winterton) stepped in and told the Assembly in reply that it 
must explore the very elastic constitution of the Act. The members knew that 
the Secretary of State was not sincere and to put tiie official mind to test Dr. 
Gour moved a resolution asking the Government to make rules or establish con- 
ventions so as to explore the constitution as was advised by Lord Peel This 
resolution was supported by eminent lawyers in the Assembly not because they 
had any doubt about the legal difficulties, but merely widi &e political objective 
of testing the Government’s professions. Out came Sir M^colm HaQey with a 
true representation of the position, namely, that the Secretary of State could 
never divest himself of his control unless the Act was revised. This is 
precisely the constitutional position, but Sir Muhammad Shafi again attempted 
to |mt an interpretation upon the support to the resolution given by 
Mr. Rangachariar and other lawyer members of the Assembly. He implied that 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reading of the law was wrong. Of course, the Law 
Member kept silent when Sir Malcolm was enundating his interpretation of 
the Act in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas, however, found lumself on the horns of a dilemma as a result 
of two counter-questions of Sir Alexander Muddiman and Mr. Jinnah. The 
former asked : If the SecTetary of State’s control over Simla could be relaxed 
but the Assembly’s power was not in the least increased, would that be acxsep- 
table to witness in preference to the existing system ? Mr. Jamnadas realisdi 
that this might mean that the Government of India being responsible to nobody 
would be more, autocratic than before and that was dangerous. But then, 
pointed out Mr. Jinnah, Simla being always faced with the reality would be more 
amenable to popular wishes than the autocrat living six thousand miles away. 
Therefore if only the control of the Secretary of State was relaxed and nothing 
else was done, even then there would be some improvement on the existmg 
position. Witness agreed with this proposition as well, but Mr. Jamnadas’ main position 
was that nothing short of intioduction of responsibility was required. He told Mr, 
Jinnah that the boycott of the first elections by the Congress gave tha best possible 
chance (o tlie reforms to work under the most favourable conditions, but that even 
then the constitution failed within three years. The Goverment, he bitterly 
complained, gave the co-operators in the Assembly a parting kick by certifying 
the salt tax. He thought that the Assembly was so reasonable that the 
Government should not have gone back upon any of its recommendations. On 
the other hand the Secretary of State imposed his authority by appointing the 
Lee Commission, and by scrapping the Assembly’s recommendations on the 
Esher Report. Then, again, when the Assembly rejected the enhancement of 
excise duty on cotton goods, the Secretary of State’s telegrans poured in pressing 
the Viceroy to remove the counter-duty on British cotton goods. The Maharaja 
of , Burdwan asked as to how Mr. Jamnadas came to know of these telegrams. 
Witness was prepared to substantiate his charge because the Government had 
taken certain members of the Assembly into confidence, but the President cut 
short the procjeedings by askiilg him not to disclose further secrets of Whitehall 
control. The President said these were all major points; could witness prove 
his statement that Whitehall interfered even in the minor details ? Mr. Jamnadas 
r^ily pointed to a statement in the Inchcape Report showing that in the case 
of a subordinate ofiicer of the Railway department six months’ correspondence 
took place between Simla and the India OflSce. The President was thus silenced. 

Mr. Jinnah asked Mr. Jamnadas’ opinion about the electorate. He frankly 
told the Committee that the electorate was very intelligent and his own defeat 
was its p^f. As a matter of fact, he said, after the maimer the Government 
let them down they could not expect to be returned. They had entered the 
^^bly with high hopes but were soon disillusioned about the official mind. 
Sir Sivaswamy tned to show^that the first Assembly did good work and that it 
^ power though no responsibihty and that witness did not subscribe to the 
Swarajist descnption of the powers of the Councils. Mr. Jamnadas hesitated 
at tot but agreM with Sir Sivaswamy that the tot Assembly did some 
good work. 
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Mrs. Deep Marayam Singh 

On August 26th an interesting case was presented to the Committee by 8^ 
Deep Narayan Singh, repre^nting tlie Wommi s Learaa She presented the 
memorandum of her league and was examined by the President for some ten 
minutes. n 

He told Mrs. Deep Narain Singh that she should get w^omen s associations ml 
over India to send in their written representations to the Committee ^d mso to 
conduct propaganda to move the local legislatures to grant ^ena the right of 
vote where they did not possess it at present. Mrs. Deep Naram forcefully 
advocated that the right of vote must carry with it the right to stand as can- 
didates for various legislatures and that the absence of this, right was not only 
anomalous but essentially unjust. The President thought hiinself called ufwn to 
point out the difficulty of the Purdah system in India j^d how , it would be 
difficult for Purdah Women to canvas tor votes. Mrs. Deep Naram Singh ur^ 
that ordinarily no Purdah women would stand jas a candidate, but if she dul 
and was returned she would sit in the Council, m Pirdah.^ Wi^ not, slie argu- 
ed, the Begum of Bhopal carrying on her manifold activities without disc^ing 
Purdah? Witness painted a little over-sanguine picture when she attempted to 
reinforce her claim on the basis of free exercise of votes by women in the last 
election. Sir Alexander Muddiman observed that the election returns showed 
that this was the case only in non-Maliomodan , urban constituencies wmlp the 
^Iahomcdan urban constituencies and niral constituencies 8ho,wed that little in- 
terest was taken by women in election. Witness thereupon nfirhtly ple^,ed thm 
the time since the grant of tliat right had been sliort and that with training rad 
experience women would do better. Sir Alexander Muddiman remarked that 
the demands of women could be granted by amending tho rules. . j * 

On tliis day the main witness was Mr. Raza All who was examined for 
about two hours by the Committee. . ^ , 

On August 27th Mr. Chittale representing tho Bomliay Presidency Association 
suliinitted a memorradim and was examined by tho Committee. His evidence 
related mainly to provincial matters. 

Sir Frederic Oanntiett 

On August 28th after an inconsequential examination of Dr. Sbafaat ^imcd 
Elian, the first official witness before tho Committee was examined in the 
person of Sir Frederic Gauntlett, Auditor-General. He was callm to assist 
the Committee vrilh his ‘expert’ opinion on tho question of iinanoial 

control exercised by the Financo departments of the local Governments. 
In his note which was not made available to the press, Sir Frederic 
pointed out that in order to grant financial autonomy to the province 
it was essential that the provinces must have their own cash balances rad their 
o^Ti accounts separated from the central audit. But then,, asked Mr. Jinnmi, 
would separation under these two heads alone grant full piovuicial autonomy m 
matters of finance ? Sir Frederic pointed out that he had made those remarks 
because he thought that if tho Committee th,ought fit to recommend finracial 
autonomy, it must know that it would have to sit for more than a year to work 
out the administrative details. Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested that 
was not recommending the grant of autonomy butmerely pomiing out the difficul- 
ties that would beset the Committee if it made such a proposal. As for provin- 
cial cash balances, witness said at present all the balances were treated as oen- 
irsi balraces rad that either the Government of India would have to start off tiie 
provinces by granting them big cash balances or, the provinces would have to 
form their own by iwuction in expenditure or increase in revenue. He re- 
marked that the provinces did not seem inclined to face the latter alternative. 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer asked whether witness was suggesting that the difficulties 
were insuperabla Sir Frederic had to admit th^ were not A part of his 
evidence was the interesting disclosure made for the first time of private 
discussions at the India Office when he went there to put through the dxstt 
finracud rules prepared by the Government of India. He said it was first 
considered that the finance department might be placed imder a Minister but 
some constitutional difficulties arose. The Ministers might resent Treasury 
control exercised through the rules issued by the controller of cuirency am 
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ijtot the bmine insurance fund beinff a reserved subject, its administration 
should not be in the hands of a Minister. The proposal that finance be in 
charge of the Governor, he said, was dismissed because the Governor won't be 
the t^ned administrator that the Finance department would require at its head. 
He informed the Committee that the Government of India’s origin^ proposal 
was to make the finance department a reserved subject and he said discussion 
at the India Office always it for granted that finance must be in the 

charge of a memter who would be in charge of finance only. When examined 
by Sit Sivaswanai Iyer he suggested that theoretically the Finance Member 
should be solely in charge of finance, but when pressed to suggest improvement 
in the existing system he agreed that in practice all the same thing should be 
done. As for the anpointment of a joint finance secretary, he said the purpose 
of the authors of the proposal was that these persons should be the technical 
advisor of the Ministers. When asked by Dr. Paranjpye whether this secretary 
would have been allowed to scrutinize the financial proposals of the reserved 
half with a view to find out wasteful expenditure. Sir Frederic dismissed such 
a proposition and suggested that the Finance Member would be an honourable 
man and hold the balance even between the two halves. He admitted to Mr, 
Jinnah that this secretary would be a Finance department man but disagreed on 
the suggestion of friction by remarking that it depended upon the persons. 
He was taken by surprise by aquestion by Mr. Jinnah from the D. P. Government’s 
letter that in that province a convention had been established that the Finance 
department’s decision shall prevail unless upset by the local Government Witness 
confessed this went beyond the rules on the question of control. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman felt satisfied on receiving an assurance from witness in refutation of 
the charges levelled by the ex-Ministers, that the Finance department did not 
go into policy, but in an unguarded moment Sir Frederic in reply to Sir Henry 
Moncrieff-Sraith stated that the Finance department considered it essential to 
tell the Minister or the member that it considered useless expenditure on 
certain schemes which meant disapproval of the policy underlying the scheme. 
Sir Alexander came to his rescue and got from witness the statement that 
Treasury control in England was far stronger than in India. Of course, he 
did not consider that the Government in England is national while refusal of 
expenditure in India has been mainly due to the desire to retard such 
promts as would hasten advancement towards the moral and material uplift 
of the country. As for the purse, he said the possibility of separate purse was 
also considered but it was mven up because under stnct division the reserved 
departments might go on building up cash balances and the transferred depart- 
ments might find the allotted funds insufficient. Thus at least he recognised 
that the transfeir^ departments offer real field for expenditure. Another 
difficulty, he said, was the division of the field for taxation between the two 
halves under a system of separate purse. Sir Sivaswami mentioned the instance 
of taxation being raised for particular purposes in England. Witness thereupon 
modified his statement and agreed that this might be done in India as well in 
exceptional cases. Dr. Paranjpye pointed out that Ministers could get money 
by taxation but they could not be sure that it would be given to them alone, 
Sir Sivaswami gave an instance of a province where the Minister raised money 
on this understanding but that was not kepi Sir Frederic considered honour 
demanded the word being kept. Sir Sivaswami also brought tothe notice of 
Sir Frederic the case of the secrataries of the U. P. Government who were 
staying in the de facto headquarters of Government at Lucknow and still 
drawing camp allowance. Witness was taken by surprise and as this falls 
within his department he promised to investigate the matter and set it 
right 

Evidence of Hr. N. M. Joshi 

On August 30th Mr. N. M. Joshi, the nominated labour member of the 
Assembly, app^red before tlie Committee on behalf of the Bombay Presidency 
Association. His evidence turned mainly on the Central Government and 
advocated the transfer of all departments to &dian Ministers responsible to the 
Assembly with Army and Foreign affairs in the hands of the Viceroy. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Joshi’s evidence the Committee adjourned till 
the 16th October. 
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Evidence of Sir P, C Mitter 

After a month and a half’s adjournment the 
assembled on OCTOBER IGtii and examin^ 
was a Minister in the first reformed Legislative 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter’s evidoniie was very interesting, lie laid great 
stress on the need for removing the -present bitterness betweed Indians and 
Britishers, because without their co-operation the future would be gloomy. He 
suggested a committee to consider the economic self-interests of Britain and 
India which he believed can bo accoininndated l^ithout dotrimont to either side, 
lie as Minister worked as one who was fovonrably inclined towards dyarchy, 
but now believed it could not be worked at all. llis solution was the grant of 
provincial autonomy with certain powei's to the central Government under the 
federal system, but he would consider provincial autonomy risky if the present 
franchise stood unaltered. Tlie electors were immature and gullible though 
thej^ wore intelligent and did not lack in judgment. He would establish 
electoral colleges in the case of big mral constituencies while retaining direct 
election in urban areas and small ruraL cxinstituoncies. He advowited the ex- 
tension of the bicameral system to provinces. He said both the Swarajiste and 
Ministerialists in the Councils were responsible for the cornipt practices 
in the Council. While he would not penalise this because Government 
prosecution would lend a political colour to it, ho would take other 
milider steps. He suggested that the members’ oaths might include allegiance 
to the constitution with a view to provide against professed obstruction. There 
was only one party, namely, the Swaraj party, but as the working of the 
Calcutta Corporation had shown, the moment responsibility was granted the 
party system would develop. Tlie Bengal Indian press while praising the 
Swarajist action in the Council wfis severely criticising the Swarajists’ work in 
the Corporation. He did not feel that the Ministers in the first Council acxxim- 
plislied much because of financial stringency tlioiigh tliey laid a foundation 
for good scliemes. 

The President referred to the statement of witness that time was not yet for 
the grant of full provincial autonomy and tliat dyaichy also could not be 
worked. 

Sir Prpvas Chandra Mitter said he had submitted three momorandas, one in 
June, one in July, and one in October. His first two , statements were based on 
the idea tliattlie scjope of the Committee was limited, but after sookin#? tlie 
newspaper reports he had submitted his last memorandum giving his opinion 
about constitutional advance if he had a free hand, but the common points in 
all his memoranda were that he had condemned dyarchy throughout, liad 
urged the necessity for evolving the party system, had throughout expressed 
dissatisfaction with the present state of things. In his memorandum of June 
lie held that the voters were not yet fit for provincial autonomy, but in his 
memorandum of July he suggested provincnal autonomy with an upper House 
as one of two alternative schemes. Witness further explained that on the 
present electorate provincial autonomy would be risky. The electorate was 
gullible and immature though there was nothing fundamentally wrong about 
the intelligence or judgment of the electorate. At present the constiiuencies 
were too large and some of them contained as many as a million electors. It 
was impossible for rival candidates to get into touch with them. He suggested 
tlierefore that the franchise be altered and electoral colleges established in the 
case of large rural constituencies, while direct election could be retained in the 
case of urban seats and small rural coastituencies. He admitted to the President 
that he would not have autonomy without altering the franchise, but his 
alternatives to dyarchy were either unified Government or institution of two 
chambers. He admitted that provincial autonomy must be subject to some 
limitations under the federal system. The Central Government must Imve 
powers to discharge its duties. 

Questioned by the President he agreed that the abolition of oommimal 
representation was not practical politics today though it would be a good thing 
for fiidia to get rid of it. 
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Next day, OCTOBER 17th, Sir Porshottamdas Thakurda^ representa- 
tive of the Indian Merch^ts’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay, was 
examined in his personal capacity on his memorandum in which he 
had urged the abolition of dyarchy, the introduction of provincial 
autonomy and increased respoQsibility in the Central Government as desired by 
every political party in India. In setting forth this demand Sir Purshottamdas 
answered several objections raised against it. As belonging to the commercial 
community he arrived at his opinions after fully weighing the risk India might, 
be nmning in adopting a change in the constitution of the Government. N6 
Indian in his zeal for the safeguarding of property and person could for ever 
stand in the way of constitutional reforms because after all the best school for 
responsibility was responsibility itself. The only form of loyalty which conduced 
to the stebility of the Government was the loyalty of those who understood and 
appreciated the benefits of good administration and such loyalty could only 
come from the intelligentsia, and the conciliation of the intelligentsia must, 
therefore, form the main goal of statesmanship. Referring to dyarchy, witness 
quoted me opinion of Sir Michael O’Dwyer that under this system there would 
be no strong Government but a divided Government lining to delay and 
friction, l)esides being costly and complex. A unitary system had the full 
adlierence of witness who pointed out that both business and Government 
drew their sustenances from finance and a business prospered best when the 
application of funds at its command was based on a united understanding and 
directed by a united will to furtlier a common object and discharge a common 
responsibility. None of tliese conditions could be satisfied under the dyarchi- 
cal form of government. It was impossible to work an unworkable system 
and the change must take the form of complete ministerial responsibility in 
the provinces rather than a reversion to the old time autocracy. Meeting the 
objections advanced against change Sir Purshottamdas said that the smaller 
Indian agriculturist no less than the industrial workman had a good measure 
of common sense and should make a good elector. Even a literacy test should 
ultimately prove no barrier to the increse in the number of voters. As regards 
the communal differences the best method was to devise a machinery which 
would reduce the friction to a minimum and accelerate the pace of reform. 
Here witness suggested the constitution of advisory committees at all district 
and divisional headquarters, whose duty would be to work in close cooperation 
with the local authorities to avert an outbreak of communal passion. No 
legislation likely to affect the interests of a community or a backward class 
adversely should be passed unless supported by a three-fourths majority of the 
local Council. As an alternative he suggested the creation of separate special 
institutions adapted to the standards and needs of such classes, so that they 
might develop m their own way till they were fit to come into line with the 
more advanced communities. 


Coming to the Central Government, Sir Purshottamdas met the argument 
tliat dyarchy which is accursed in the provinces should not be haiM as a 
blessing for the central organism by pointing out that the only fair test of the 
Indians’ capacity for government was their ability to work a system whicli 
they willingly accepted. The presence of the Indian members on the Executive 
Council seldom harmonised the policy of the Government with the wishes of 
the unofficial maiority. In any system of representative government harmony 
between the executive and the legislature was not a matter of race but of com- 
munity of political ideals and purpose. The fundamental defect consisted in the 
absence of any real connecting link between the executive and the legislature. 
This could only be remedied by converting ah irresponsible and irremovable 
Council into a Cabinet responsible to and removable by the Legislature. The 
military budget could be protectol against capricious reduction fixing an 
amount after full, consideration of the actual figures of past expenditure which 
should not be varied for five years and whidh should constitute a primary statutory 
charge on the central revenues. The budget itself should be revised quinquennially 
by an independent committee. The Gommander-in-Cbief should not have a seat in 
the Cabinet but be replaced by a Minister. The Indian Princes instead of being 
encouraged to regard themselves detached spectators of events in British India 
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might bo brought into the main current of our progress. The Cabinet must be 
foriped by the Chief Minister selected by the Oovemor General from the 
dominant party in the Legislature after each election, and should not resign 
unless overthrown by a three-fourths majority of the Assembly or dismissed 
by the Governor-General. In the sphere of foreign affaire the Govemor-Geneml 
would have the power of veto while in regaid to the Army the Cabinet would 
not be competent to upset the linancial settlement in vogue for a particular 

a uinquennium. There must be no nomitated official in the Assembly when 
lere was responsibility in the Centi-al Government. 

Asked about withdrawal of British troops from India, Sir Purushottam gave 
an astoundingly bold reply. He was not in favour of the withdmwal, tmd this 
gave great satisfaction to Sir Alexandar Muddiman. But, rejoined , Sir 
Purushottam. the retison why lie wanted to retain the British tioops was mainly 
because British vested interests in India Avould not be otlierwise reconciled, and 
l)ecause there were (communal disturbances which called for British ti*oops. But 
what if Parliament did not sanction any advance befoie 1929 ? The reply the 
witness gave has since become classic. He believed that if the material placed 
before the committee was correctly judged, the case for advance had lieen fully 
made out, and he had still confidonco in British statesmanship that when the 
Reforms Committee’s recommendations went to Parliament it would sanction 
advance, but if Parliament did not agree, then all he could say, exclaimed Sir 
Purushottam, was that Heaven help India ! 


Mr. Fazl ul Huq’s Evidence 

On October 18th great interest centred round the evidence of Mr. Fazl-iil 
TIucij ex-Minister of Bengal. His evidence was full of picpie for the great 
humiliation he had suffered in the Bengal Council and so his views cannot 
be taken seriously. Ho was for the continuation of dyarchy as it had not had 
a fair trial and the elo(jtorate w^as not educated enough , for further advance. 
He would not advocate transfer of more subjects and certainly not in any case law 
and order and police as these \vould bo exploited for party ends like the Calcutta 
Corporation. He spoke bitterly against bribery, corruption and intimidation 
which took away votes from him. Between Sir Muhammad Shaft ^and witness 
there seemed to be perfect cordiality. In fact the cross-examination at this 
stage meant nothing more than witness amiably assenting to Sir Muliainmad 
Shaft’s propositions. Bengal Muslims, he said, were keenly dissatisfied with the 
Lucknow pact as it applied to Bengal. There was no difficulty between the 
Ministers and the Secretaries, and with the Loo recommendations earned out, 
even the possibility of friction would disappear; there was no need to make 
rules under section 19-A as conventions of non-interference wore sure to 
grow up, and so on. 

Then came a revelation! To the Maharaja of Burdwan ho adrnitted 
that four years ago he favoured cximplete autonomy, but. expnence 
liad made him a wiser man ! After a brief intervention by Sir 
Arthur Froora and another by Dr. Paranjpye came some masterly iexamination 
by Sii’ Tej Bahadur Sapru which was the feature of the prooeedi.ngs. 
Witness looked most uncomfortable as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked nim plainly 
whether he had not declared that the Cabinet pronouncement of the SOtli 
August, 1917, was a great blunder. Chapter and verse wei’e asked for and 
promptly supplied by Sir Tej Bahadhr Sapru, who read out the opening pas^o 
from Mr. Fazl-ul Huq’s memorandum submitted to the Bengal Govomment. This 
had been withheld from the press for obvious reasons though a similar memo- 
randum of Sir P. C. Mitter was not treated the day tiefore as confidential. 
Realising that escape w^as impossible witness confessed he had made the 
statement that dyarchy was an evil, but as Parliament would < not 
scrap the Reforms he felt he had to make the most of it. 
If he had the choice, he was compelled to admit in answer to the 
next question, he would certainly ^o back to the halcyon days before 
even the Minto-Morley Reforms were mtroduced! In saying this he believed 
he was expressing the view of the bulk of the Mahomedan community in Bengal. 
Another citation was made this time from witness’s speech m the Bengal 
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Council last August in which he favoured the abolition of dyarchy. He 
admitted he meant by it going back to the time when India had no represent- 
ative institutions. With such views, was he surprised at the Swarajist attitude, 
and would not a Hindu Minister have been treated similarly if he had subscribed 
to them? asked Sir T. B. Sepru. Witness had perforce to admit fiie soundness of 
Sir T. B. Sapru’s contention and thus retract his previous stotements. Sir T. B. 
Sapru’s handling of witness, if severe, was thorough and elicited warm com- 
mendation even from those not friendly |to Indian aspirations. 


Sir John Ma3mard’s Evidence 

On October 20th the official game of summoning witnesses representing tlie 
provincial Governments as an off-set against the views of the ex-Ministers was 
played when Sir John Maynard appeared with the object of contradicting^ all that 
Lala Harkishen Lai had said. Altliough he spoke for half an hour explaining why 
he was opposed to the transfer of any more subjects, he was much sliaken in 
cross-examination by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Sir John Maynard is the seniormost 
member of the Punjab Government and is in charge of Finance and Home port- 
folios. He thought the Reforms were just beginning to get a trial because the 
first Council was boycotted and there was financial stringency. 
He told Sir Alexander Muddiman that the Punjab Government had 
worked as a unitary system throughout. Then it means, suggested Sir 
T. B. Sapru, that witness thought that dyarchy would have been a miserable 
failure if it liad been enforced. Sir John admitted it. Sir Tej Bahadur there- 
upon suggested that the unitary form of government really worked and not 
dyarchy and that the success of the administration was due to both lialves 
having acted together. Sir John Maynard had to admit that as well. Sir T. B. 
Sapru thereupon carried him a point further, namely, that when the Ministers 
took part in all consultations they were morally responsible, if not technically, 
for the decisions of the Government even on the reserved side and .were prepar- 
ed to puUicly side with the Government in supporting those decisions. Thai 
was also true, acknowledged the witness. Then it came to this, concluded Sir 
T. B, Sapni, that dyarchy was imvrorkable, that the Ministers were facing full 
responsibility for the actions of the Government as a whole. The only inference 
from these admissions of the witness was that not only dyarchy must go but that 
the Ministers were capable of shouldering the burden of the Government’s respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of law and order. In fact, as pointed out by . Dr. 
Paranipye and Sir T. B. Srpru, witness in his written statement had admitted 
that the two Ministers wanted more drastic measures to prevent the Akalis from 
taking forcible possession of the shrines than the reserved half w^as prepared to 
take. 

Sir John Maynard was on stronger ground when he explained the 
peculiar communal situation in the Pnnjab, Here the Mahomedan community 
had created such distrust among the Hindus and the Sikhs that they 
have been loudly urging the Governor to intervene and put a stop to Mr. 
Fazli Hussain’s activities. Sir Muhammad Shall attempted in vain to get 
Sir John Maynard controvert his statement that the Muslim bloc always 
supported the Muslim ]\linister, Indeed, the weakness of the Government in 
,, preventing Mr. Fazli Hussian from going too far was due to a fact which was 
mentioned by Sir John Maynard, namely, that the Government’s fate was always 
decided by the Muslim majority. The Government was therefore naturally 
anxious to let. Mr. Fazli Hussain have full play in order to secure his followers to 
prevent a senes of Government defeats. But perhaps the biggest disappointment 
of Sir Muhammed Shafi was when Sir John told him to his face that Mahom- 
meto representation in the Punjab Council was substantial and there was 
really no felling among the Mahomedans generally for increasing it. Sir 
Muhammad, in yam reminded witness of the protest of the Punjab Muslim 
League a^inst the Lucknow pact Sir Muhammad Shafi furtlier added that 
even the All-India Muslim League at its last session had urged a revision of 
the representation. Sir John Maynard’s reply was the All-India Muslim 
League’s resolution was perhaps intended for the Reforms Enuuiiy. 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 

. On the 21st October extraordinary revelations were made by Sir 
Chimanlal Setalved liascd on his experience of the working of 
the Reforms during liis two years’ uieinbersnip cf tlie Bombay Government 
when Sir George Lloyd ruled over it. It seems that members of the committee 
were anxious to withhold these from the public, but as a copy of his memoran- 
dum liad alioady fallen into the hands of the Associated Press, Sir Chimanlal 
was heard in public. According to Sir Chimanlai’s description of the position, 
Bpinlay seems to have been the most unhappy province. There, according to 
Sir Chimanlal, tlie late Bombay Government not oruy completely perverted the 
intentions of the framers of the Government of India Act but also subverted 
the provisions of the Act itself. For instance the Governor’s interpretation of 
the Act W’as that he w^as not called upon to hold joint meetings of Ministers. 
The result was that one Minister did not know what was happening in the 
departments of the other Ministers. Al»ove all the Governor considered the 
Minister as his mere adviser to be overruled whenever there w'as sufficient cause 
and not under exceT)tional circumstances as was contemplated by the Joint 
Committee and provided for in the Instrument of Instriietions from the King 
to his Governors. Tlie funniest part of it all was that, as pointed out by Dr. 
T^ardnjpye, it was declared that the law advisers of the Governor held that tho 
Govcnior’s interpretation wus riglit. The explanation of tho position of^ tho 
Ministers in Bombay so much jarred upon the ears of Sir Alexander Muddjman 
that despite Sir Chimanlal’s unwillingness to bo harsh, tho President 
suggested tliat in effect tlie whole purpose of the Government 
of India Act appoarod from tho ciiso presented by witness 
to have been defied in Bombay and even the Instimnient of Instructions dis- 
obeyed. The President thereupon suggested that dyaiohy had not then been 
really worked in Bomliay. That was so, replied Sir Chimanlal. Mr. Jinnah at 
oiictJ caught the implications of the question and hastened to ask whether if 
another Governor who would behave better were to w^ork dyarchy, he would 
agree to work it. No, was the emphatic reply. Sir T. B. Sapim cleared the 
position still further by asking wdiethcr, even if good-will were restored, ho 
would try dyaichjj^ again in the provineos. Sir Chimanlal felt that no amount 
of professions of good-will on the iiart of tho Government would create confi- 
dence. Only a real move in the forward direction would achieve that. 

Sir Chimanlal said tliat dyai’chy as a system was not unworkable 
but the Government’s blundei-s, which fon;ed the country , to 
non-co-operation, had shattered all faith in tluj Government’s intentions, 
and actions like those of the Governor of Bombay farther intensified 
that disti-ust. His solution, tlierefore, was the grant of pi-ovincial 
autonomy to the major provinces and the introduction of dyarchy in tlie Central 
Government. It was in resjiect of the safeguards that lie suggested tliat a real 
difference of opinion arose. Sir Chimanlal was a little overcautious. He did 
not want that the advance should l»e uniform all over India and persisted in 
his proposition dc^te tho difficulties pointed out by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. Jinnah. Then, again, ho advocated that tlie Governor should liave 
emergency powers to maintain law and order and that the question of a Second 
(’hamber in the provinces was worth consideration. He also did not see that 
there would be great friction under his jiroposal that wdiile law and order 
should be transferred in the provinces they should be reserved in the centre. 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer suggested emergency iiowers being given to the Governor- 
General wdiile law*^ and order be transferred. Witness did not fell in even 
with this view. Sir Cliimanlal had, how-ever, touched a very important 
point by stating in his inemoiandutn that unless effective steps were taken to 
Indianise the army, confidence in the good faith of the Government would not 
be restored. Mr. Jinnah tried to get amplified the views of the witness on this 
point, whereupon the President suggested that they were not enquiring into 
army reform but into the working of the Act. Mr. Jinnah quickly retorted that 
it ^1 depended upon how the Act was amended and showed that ho ww 
within his rights in putting the questions. With Sir M. Shafl Sir Chimanlal 
agreed that it was desirable to have a convention that the Secretary 
m State should not interfere when the Government and the Legislature agreed* 
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But Mr. Jinnah niade the witness admit that under section 131 of 
the wvemment of India Act, the Secretary of State could nevw 
aivefit mmsejf of his powers over the administration of India. As 
a cry had been raised by die-hards that the obstruction in certain Councils 
proved that no more concessions should be granted, Sir Chimanlal gave it as 
lUS emphatic opinion tliat obstruction was launched because the Swarajists 
want^ to end dyarchy, and that if it W£W3 ended and a proper system intro- 
duced, the obstruction would disappear automatically. 

Mr. Eabirnddin Ahmed. 

„ .Qn OCTOBER 22nd a most disgustinR affiair cropped up when Mr. 

Jlabiruddm Ahmed was giving evidence. It is wcll-lmown how the for- 

mation of the so-called Parliamentary Muslim party in the Assembly 
had been engmeered and although well-known Musbm leaders like Mr. Jinnah 
did not belong to it and had opposed it, its constitution had nevertheless been 
re(X)gni^d to divide the national forces by pitting one community against the 
other. Therefore when Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed appeared before the 

Committee on behalf of his party, it was clear that ho would receive 
unusual patronage from the official section* of the Committee. Sir Muliammad 
Shah espousing the ^ extreme Muslim demands put, following the 

example of the President, several leading questions to which witness 
h^ omy to reply in the affirmative. It all seemed so well- 

planned^and arranged and worked very smoothly so long as the President, 
Sir Muhammad Shaft and Sir Arthur Froom examined witness, but Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer was puzzled at Mr. Kabiruddin’s admission to the 

President that he did^ not want any change eitlier in the provinces or in tlie 
centre. Sir Sivaswami tlierefore road the following extract from the memoran- 
dum The present position where an irremovable executive stands confronted 
with a legislative house the najority of wliich is hostile is intolerable.’ Sir 
Sivaswami asked how, witness would remove this intorerable position. Mr. 

Kabirudnm Ahmed said his reply was given in the next sentence which read : 
It (the position) is unfair to the executive itself andunless the position is improved 
is borad to lead to a series of continued deadlocks’. Sir Sivaswami Iyer sug- 
(TCSted that this was not an explanation and asked what improvement would 
the witness suggest, Mr. Kabiruddin was at his wit’s end. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman at once suggested that the improvement proposed 
by witness was that a larger number of Mabomedans should be in the Assembly, 
Sir Muhammed, Shaft suggested that Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed had already given 
an answer in his memorandum that partial responsibility be introduced in tlie 
central Government provided one-third of the Ministers were Mahomedans. Sir 
Sivaswamy Iyer protested that he wanted the witness to answer and 
not others to suggest. Sir Alexander Muddiman asked the witness whether 
he agreed with his, (President’s) reading of the point of view of the witness or 
not. Mr: Kabiruddin Ahmed naturally nodded his assent. But Mr. Kabiruddin 
was very insulting to Sir Sivaswamy Iyer throughout. For instance, he told 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer that he did not want to waste his time in answer- 
mg questions which w'ere not intelligent to him and that he would refuse 
to answer questions for which a reply was to be already found in the 
memorandum. The President gave Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed too long 
a rope and tlie self-respecting members of tlie committee could not 
mereiOTe recjqgmze the existence of such a witness. The climax came 
when Air. ^biruddin told Sir Sivaswamy Iyer in a low remark but which was 
qujto within the hearing of Dr. Paranjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur who were 
sitting near the wit^ss, that he was not prepared to be cross examined by a 
two-rupee lawyer. Thereupon Dr. Paranjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur refused to 
cross-^mine Ihe witness. The President then felt that the affair had been 
bungled and tins friend of offidals had gone beyond the limits of decency. The 
President thereupon ^called upon the witness to withdraw if he had us^ the 
words copaplmned of. , The President said he himself did not hear them. Then 
emlamed tliat he did not use the words in the sense put by 
bir 1. Ji. ^pru and when the President remarked that in whatever sense the 
wordynight have been used, if they were used, they should be with(&awn, 
Mr. Kabipuddin Ahiped altogether denied having uttered them ! Tte President 
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Mt»«.dta.|irT.B. S.n.» »«iDr, P.Bnipre ,«« .« «.d « «* 
reconsider their decision* rftfurnftd only when Mr. 

Sir T. B. Sapni thereupon Th? e^^ itself, had 

Kabiruddin Ahm^’s Stterin<'^'*of ' reasonableneM about U. U 

no weight and had not even a o^ Kabiraddin Ahm^ 

was a die-hard (^e put to toe °mcmi 

represented that every M|«hm j*' ^ . pro-Hindns, and a nonentity, 

to his oominunity. a puppet in the hantts oi pro-muiu. 

Sir Abdur Bahim’s Evidence. 

On OCTOBER 23rd Sir ^bdur ®aWm amwar^^on 

contents were like. . . , . . \q support 

tlie Bengal Governments Xfv the w^iers^ dyarchy and therefore to 

Government with ^ view to defy the w^sep^^^ 

irnolaut it more firmly than even onfi witnMfl atrrecd that totnl refusal 

Sir Alexander Miiddi man suggested a ^ President of the 

of the Ministers’ 

Council guarded ^^^st ® the Ministers might Poi'Hist 

Sapru pointed out that m such a Mahomedan Ministei's did 

to their office despite tlic vote of i.^xi.p sDeeches on that occasion 

in ISirSir Abdur Rahim reph^ ^ Xt toe Swarajists, were 

showed tliat the ^p^“l®tors wc^ Mt launched W ® J^®tore 

out to wreck dyarcly. ^ir Aiuu conservative peer. Ho said no 

which would have done hono , run to^y and that dyantoy wm quite 

stable responsible gwernmont cm itt ^ diametri- 

workable and must be i'*tod to g -t^ig Govemmont on toe . 
cally opposite direction to the view otnis own it impossible after 

hike the Punjab Government, the Hengm uov tu holding moetinM of 

^ix months or a year s oxpencnce to worK ?./.i-iciiitation and joint dolilieiUr 
the two halves smiarately '^’^^V^JTlniltration^ while retaining the outward 

tions, thereby undertaking unit^ ^ farther. He toougM we 

form of dyarchy. Abdui Itolura voma go Ministors » s®P*V»to P«>sp- 
had not liad real dyarchy.. He wouia ^o secretaries to have 

their own Council secrotoms. wmild^ Governor to a more or less coiwto 
access to the C ' , «rr,T.rnfi aide and would ask official members uot to 

tutional head on tne T^srerred side, a q{ course he profiMOly 

vote in deliates relating to transter^ su i ^ of separate purse, of 
Sir Alexander Muddiman .flat his ^o«cy^^^ interference of the 
"taking away the right of toe secn^^M tjjgge matters lieen 

Governor did not mean a ‘ ffor Sfc o&s. Only dyarchy m^ 

managed hitlicrto. He WM full of Pramc tor^^om looM bewildei^ 

Ml.; enforead. Dr. luch a^eTe Ministers ^omd^we 

and asked him to state whetwer in rARprved suVnects, which in the 

their mrty to vote against resolutions ncnnlar view. Sir Abdur Rahim 

S.SS&°»TldSS4”S •4,5tJ,?n»ifed““.sa\“|w 

‘S.a'K 

hmind to gain further Btrci^tn ii iiu . 


Sir Al)dur Rahim said the 

Miomedan element m a had stated in his note 

ffifordUcovered Sir Jahm witn^^. had s aid that 

and responsible men had Sanru asked whether Beniyal did not 

Bengal did not v^ant it, J^S^pm as^M ^ 

resiionsible men. The witness was » examined, two 
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had submittted a memoiandum in -which he showed how -without amendinar 
the Act, financial autonomy could be granted to the provinces. Sir Alexander 
It Ty d diman appeared so much moved by this memorandum that he dubbed it 
valuable and did not examine witness for more than five minuters. Sir Tej 
Ttfth^nr Sapru and Mr. Jinnah, however, exposed the show by making wit- 
ness admit that so long as the revenues of India were vested in his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, the provinces could not have their way with their revenues. 
Therefore real financial autonomy could only be achieved by an amendment 
of the Act and not by merely altering the rales here and there. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman felt the weakness of the position and attempted to save it by 
suggesdng that if financial autonomy was not achieved, at any rate, the preh- 
minaries essential for it would be realised by aixsepting Mr, Jukes’ sugestions, 
the most important of which -was to separate provincial cash balances and 
enable the provinces to raise their own ways and means advances from the 
Imperial Banx. In the matter of loan, he said, Simla must continue to exercise 
control over the provinces. As was expected from an officer of the Government 
of India. Mr. Jnkes told Sir Arthiu' Froom that he tliought the Meston award 
reasonable. 

Mr. SPENCE, the next -witness, was practically examined by Sir Moncrieff- 
Smith who, it appeared, had summoned his deputy to openly refute the charges 
made by witnesses fi-om the provinces and also charges which seem to liave 
i)een made against the Legislative department by the provincial Governments 
about unduly delasnng provincial Bills sent up for sanction and obstructing 
them in some cases. Mr. Spence represented that his department 
-was right and the provincial critics were all unreasonable. In one or two 
in gfannuH really the provincial Governments wore at fault and it turned out that 
these ina femnes occurred when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was the Law Member. 
Thus Sir Tej Bahadur told the committee and M. Spence corroborated, the fact 

Qi.. -rTononiiiH- Riiflor’s ftnvAmmpnh ap.nt. thoir (Jndh Rpnf: Rill wirh seven 


protested against . . ... , 

Government had the audacity to send a request to the Legislative department 
to arrange for the assent of the Governor-General by a specific date. Against 
this Dr. Sapru strongly protested and the U. P. Government had to apolo- 
gise. Mr. Spence threw some further light by remarking that the Secretary 
of State sent suggetions for liberalising the Rent Bill when it was under 
f[i fl(»ns9ioTi and that these were communicated to the local Government who, 
however, did not incorporate them as they said they were anxious to get 
through the Bill as soon as possible. Another instance -was when 50 clauses 
of flie Calcutta Municipal Bill were sent and it was intimated that others would 
follow. There was also trouble about the Madras Land Settlement Bill. Dr. 
Paranjpye got from the witness an admission tnat the Bombay Government 
sat tight over Rao Bahadur Kale’s Religious Endowments Bill for an inor- 
dinate’ length which resulted in its lapsing when the Council was dissolved. 
Mr. Spence admitted that the requirement of previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India to substantial amendments to a Bill, as happened in the case of 
the Allftba.bftd University Bill, was very inconvenient but he could suggest no- 
remedy except a radical alteration of the law of sanction. 

Close of the Committee’s Wobk. 

This dosed the public examination of witnesses by the Committee after , 
which the Committee met in camera to discuss the preliminaries in drawing 
up the report. For this purpose the Committee meet formally after an adjourn- 
ment on November 24th. The final report was issued only in March last. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

SEPTEMBER 8ESSI0N-1924 

The Legislative session at Simla began on the Srd September 1924 when 
the COUNCIL OF STATE met under the pi*esidency of Sir Montagu Butler, 
and the LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY vmdiQv Sir Frederick Whyte. The most 
important business of the session was of course the discussion of the Lee 
Report (see Yol. I., p. 525) on which the Gbverninent showed an attitude of 
profound hostility to the Indian view and I'oundly declared that they wei*e 
not going to accept the popular demands* 

The natural outcome of this unbending autocratic attitude of the Govern- 
ment was that they suffered the most ignominious defeats almost at every turn 
during the 14 days that the Assembly sat in this session. 

The most crushing Government defeats were made possible by the co-ordina- 
tion among non-officials by the formation of the Independent Party under the 
leadership of Mr. Jinnah. It should be remembered that when the new Assem- 
bly met at Delhi, the Swarajists found themselves 48 strong ranged against 
the same number on the side of Government. The Independents held the 
lialance. Negotiations then ensued and the Nationalist coalition was formed for 
the purpose of putting forward a common demand for an early examination of 
the Constitution and that, ^ling an acceptable gesture in that direction within 
a month, the coalition would resort to tlie method of constitutional dead-lock 
and throw out the budget. But very often in Delhi the Government was de- 
feated only by bare majority, and division was always imcertain because the 
bare majority might be lost by the unexpected absence of one or two members 
of the coalition. The defect lay in the fact tliat the Independents were not an 
organised group and were 'free to act as they chose on any particular occasion, 
and as they held tlie balance, the absence of their allegiance to any party made 
voting generally uncertain. The need for the formation of an Independent 
party was recognised in Delhi but specific efforts were not made in that direc- 
tion. The special May— June session also passed without its formation because 
its business was such that practically the whole House including Government 
benches were anxious to pass the Steel Protection Act. But as soon as the members 
came up for the September session and found themselves faced with a series 
of important public questions for disposal, the Independents at once sat together 
and formed themselves into a party with 28 members. Two motives led to 
its formation* There were some Independents who thought that the Nationalist 
coalition ought to be put on a stable basis by their organisation ; there were 
others who felt that as every popular vote could be carried only by their help 
they ought to be able to claim credit for this performance as an orswisea 
body and on that basis go back to the country and claim a legitimate snare in 
the achievements of the Assembly. 

Government was not keeping quiet all this while and tried in their own interest 
to divide the Nationalist camp. Communal feelings and agents were set up 
to bring about the formation of a Parliamentary Muslim party in the 
Assembly. If there were a Muslim party in the Assembly it would command 
40 votes and if the Mahomedan members of the Swaraj party and 
the Independent par^ made their allegienc^ to the Nationalist group subject 
to their allegiance to the Muslim party, then the (jfovemment purpose was 
achieved. Q%e Muslims would then hold the balance between the Government 
and the Nationalists. With this aim Mr. Abdul Kasem, a nominated member 
from Bengal, Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed and Sir Abdul Qaivum tried almost with 
fi^zy to form a Muslim group. But wiser counsels led by Mr. Jinnah prevailed 
and there was no likelihood of undesirable elements gaining the upper hand. 
Sir Alexander Muddiman threw them a bait by promising to re-open a question 

9 
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which his predecessor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, had assured the Assembly was dos^ 
and to consider the introduction of communal representation in the public 
services. Mr. Jinnah knew full well, as a member of the Reforms Enauiry 
Committee, how anxious his official coUea^es were to exploit the Moslems, 
and frustrated the attempt to form a seperate MusLm party in the Assembly 
subservient to Government. 


Legislation. 

The official legislative programme of the session was not important as the 
Goveinment postponed till the next Delhi Session the introduction of highly 
imnortant measures, including a revision of the Sea Customs Act, enactment 
of laws recognising Trade Unions and providing for settlement of trade disputes, 
and the amendment of the Legal Practitioner’s Act with a view to . give effect 
to the Bar Committee’s report to remove the uncalled for distinctions between 
ymals and barristers. The Mercantile Marine Committee’s Report, the Reforms 
Bnquirs' Committee’s Report and the Bray Report about the Frontier Provinces 
was also postponed to be considered in Delhi. 

The non-official legislative programme was of a far-reaching character. But 
unfortunately Government allotted only two days for non-official Bills with 
the result that out of thirty new Bills haidly more than three could be intro- 
duced, of which two concerned labour by proposing to provide for tlie payment 
of weekly wages and grant of maternity benefits to women workers. The third 
Bill introduced was of Mr. Neogy for prohibiting the reservation of railway 
compartments for any community or race. Among the Bills which came under 
the, guillotine were the important measures of Mr. Kelkar for providing for the 
registration of political associations and for amending the provision about the 
grant of passports, and that of Mx. Rangaswami Iyengar for amending the 
sedition sections of the Indian Penal Code. The inadequacy of non-official 
days was the cause of grave discontent among the members, andit was only when 
threatened that all official Bills would be postponed, that Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man secured the grant of two more non-official days for the discussion of resolu- 
tions. Great interest was evoked on the second and third reading of Dr. Qour’s 
Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The debate on this Bill was 
the most heated and one of tlie best of the session, and it was hero that the 
Goverments’ case was the weakest. Part I of the Act, wliich provided means for 
dealing with secret societies, was repealed two years ago, but Part 11 
could not be dealt witli then, because all it could do was to proclaim them as 
unlawful. 


The following is a list of the legislative work in this session 

A Bill to repeal certain enactments wliereby breaches of contracts by labour- 
ers had been made punishable under sections 490 and 492 of the Indian PenaU 
Code in regard to service during a voyage was intoduced. 

A Bill to re-enact with amendments the Indian Soldier’s Litigation Act, 1918, 
to meet certain exigencies of service in the Indian Army during the great 
war, was passed by tiie Council of State. The Assembly referred it to a 
Select Committee. 

A Bill to amend further the Indian Mojor Vehicles Act, 1914, to maintain a 
careful control over breaches of the law relating to motor traffic, was passed. 

A Bill entitled “the Indian Criminal I^aw Amendment Bill” intended to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure for affording greater 
protection of boys and girls under the age of eighteen years against immorality 
was passed. 

A Bill to give effect to certain articles of the International Convention for the 
suppression of and traffic in obscene publications was passed by the Council of 
State ; but the Assembly referred it to a Select Committee. 

A BDl was brought in to amend and consolidate the law relating to 
Provident Funds in order to make more effective the purpose of the existing Act. 

A Bill to provide for the better regulation of cotton-ginning and other press 
factories was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 
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A Bill to consolidate, amend and extend the law relating to the levy of duties 
or customs on articles imported or exported by land from or to territory outside 
British India was passed into law. 

. A Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act was passed. It had reference 
only to Banking Companies whoso capital was expressed in rupees. An 
amendment to bring within the scope of the Bill Co-operative Banks 
established under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 was passed. 


Of the non-official bills may be mentioned 

Dr. Gour’s Bill to make provision for the better management of Hindu 
religious and charitable trust proper and for ensuring the keeping and publica- 
tion of proper accounts of such tnists was adjourned. 

Dr. Gour’s Bill to repeal certain provisions of the Indian^ Criminal I^aw 
Amendment Act, 1908 was passed by 71 votes to 40 defeating all attempts 
of Government to shelve it. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar’s Bill further to amend the Kegistraiion Act, 1908 
was referred to Select Committee by 42 votes to 38. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar's Bill further to ^ amend the Indian Registration Act, 
1908 was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s Bill to provide t^t when fire-arms bxq . 
purpose of dispersing an assembly, iiroliminary warning slipulrt m cerram cir- 
cumstances be given, was referred to Solent Committee by 58 votes against oo. 

Mr. Chaman Lall introduced a Bill to make provision for the weekly r»aymcnt 
of wages to woikmen, domestic servants and other employees. 

Mr. Joshi introduced a BilUo regulate the employment of women 
and mines on estates to which the Assam Lal)our and Emigration Ach, .uiui 


applied. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy introduced a Bill intended to prohibit the reservation of 
compartments in railway trains for the exclusive ns? of persons belonuniig 
to any particailar community, rac^o or (^reetl To hm Bills which 
pending before the Legislature, Dr. G()ur added another when he 
nis Special Marriage (Amendmeni) Bill in order to correct what lie called an 
anachronism under the existing law. 


Resolutions 

The most important resolution of the session was the Opvemraent 
on the Lee Renort It was moved l>y the Home Member in the Assembly on 
the loth September and in the Council of Stale by the 

Ifith September, the discussicn in the former place hwting 3 days and in rue 
latter 2 days. Government sutTered defeat in on 

they got the Upper House pass their motion. This debate is given m fuU on 

pp. 72 —88, 

RAHiWAY Finance 

The next most important resolution was in opnnocBpn with 
It cama up before ttio r.eifislative A«e-nbly on the 17tli Soptember 1»24 when 
the adiounied debate on the resolution reBardinit ithe separation 
from finpral finance was resumed. The resolution before the Ho^e which 
Sir Charles Innes had moved at Delhi on the 3rd March 1924 ran as foUows : 

"This Assembly recommends to theOovomor-Ooneral in Council that ™ 
to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuatiras raiised by the 
Srmratioa therein of the railway estimates and to enable the railways to 
mt a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a deilnite 
return over a period of years to the State on the capital expended on railways. 

(D The railway finances shall he separated from the .general finances of the 
^“ c^tr^aSd&e general revenues^s^U ^ije a definite 

contribution from railways which shall be the first charge on rauway 
earnings. 
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(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal to five-fifths of 1 per cent on 

me capital at chanre of railway lexcludins capital contributed by 
Companies and Indian States and capital expenditure on stratemc 
railways) at the. end of the penultimate financial year plm one-fifth 
of any surplus profite remaininflr after payment of this fixed return, 
subject to the condition that if in any year railway revenues are 
insufficient to provide the percentagre of five-sixths of 1 per cent, on 
the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent yeara 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until 
such deficiency has been made good. 

From the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in working, 
and the interest on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any suiplus profits that exist after payment of these charges shall be 

available for the railway administration to be utilised in-v 
(a) forming reserves for— • 

(f') equmising dividends, that is to say, for securing the paymmit of the 
percentage contribution to the general revenues in lean years, 

(ii) depreciation, 

ini) writing down and wnting off capital : 

(5) the improvement of services rendered to the public. 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 

as may bo prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow 
temporarily from capital or from ‘ the reserves for the purpose of 
meeting expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget, subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out or the revenue budgets of subse- 
quent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and 

expenditure of railways wOl be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly in the form of a demand for grants, and on a 
separate day or days among the days allotted for the discussion of 
the demands for grants the Member in charge of Railways will make 
a general statement on railway accounts and working. Any re- 
ductions in the demand for grants for railway resulting from the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly will not enure to general revenues 
will not have the effect of increasing the fixed contribution for 
the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the estimates of railway expenditure 

before the Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date 
for tiie discussion of the demand for grants for railways. 

To this Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith moved the following amendment 
*That for the original Resolutions the following be substituted, namely : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
order to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to oariy 
out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite 
return to general revenues, on the money expended by the State on railways 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the 

country and the general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the first charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working 

results of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one .per cent, 
on the capital at charge of commercial lines (excluding capital con- 
. tributed by companies and Indian States) at the end of the penulti* 
mate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
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after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition that, if 
in any year railway revenues are insumcient to provide the percentage 
of one per cent on the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next 
or subsequent , years will not be deemed to have aconied for 
purposes of division until such deficiency has been made good. 

The interest on the capital at chaige of and the loss in working stratenc 
lines shall be borne by general revenues and shall consequentiy be 
deducted from the contribution so calculated in order to arrive at the 
net amount payable from railway to general revenues each year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be 

transferred to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount 
available for transfer to the railway I'eserve exceeds in any year 
three crores of rupees, only two-thirds of tlie excess over three orores 
shall be transferred to tlie railway reserve and the remaining one 
third shall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual 

contribution to general revenues : to provide, if necssary, for arrears 
of depreciation and for wTiting down and writing off capital : and to 
strengthen the financial position of railways in order that the services 
rendered to the public may be improved and rates may bo reduced. 

(5) The railway administmtion shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 

as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow 
temporarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of 
meeting expenditure for which there is no provision or insnfficaent 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subse- 
quent years. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constituted consis- 

ting of two nominated official members of the Legislative Assembly 
one of whom should be Chairman, and ten members elected by the 
Legislative Assembly from their body. The members of the Standing 
Pinaniie Committee for Railways shall bo ex-officio members of the 
Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not 
more than two further nominated official members, five non-official 
members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Coimcil of 
State from their body and five non-official members selected from a 
panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. 

The Railway Department shall place the estimates of railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
prior to the date for the discussion of the demand for grants for 
railways. 

(7) The railway budget shall be presented to the Legislative Assembly if 

possible in advance of the general budget in order that .more time 
may be allotted for its discussion, and the Member m charge of 
railways shall then make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. The expenditure proposed in the railway budget 
including expenditure from the depreciation fund and the railway 
reserve, shall be placed before the Legislative Assembly in the form 
of demands for grants. The form the budget shall take after 
separation, the detail it shall give and the number of demands for 
grants into whi( h the total vote shall be divided shall be considered 
by the Railway Board in consultation with the proposed Standing 
Finance Comiuitteo for Railways with a view to the introduction of 
improvements in time for the next budget, if possible. 

(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be 

provisionally tried for at least three years.” 

During the debate several amendments were made (see pp. 98—104) and the 
resolution as finally adopted ran.— 

'This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
order to relieve the general budget from tl^e violent fluctuations caused by the 
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]iicorponti<m therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to carry 
oiu a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite 
reTOm to general revenues, on the money expended by fee State on 
railways 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of fee 
county and fee general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contnbution from railways which shall be fee first charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 

W The contribution shall^ be based on the capital at chai'ge and working 
results of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per 
cent, on fee capital at charge of commercial lines (excluding capital 
contnbuted by companies and Indian States) at the end of fee 
penultimate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits re- 
maimng after payment of feis fixed return, subject to fee condition 
feat, if in any year railway revenues are insufficient to provide the 
percentage of one per cent, on tlie capital at charge, surplus profits 
to the next or subsequent years will not be deemed to have 
accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been 
made good. 

The intent on the capital at charge of, and fee loss in working strategic 
j j® shall be borne by general revenues. and shall consequently be 
deducted from the contribution so calculated in order to arrive at 
the net amount payable from railway to general revenues each 
year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be 

tr^sferred to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount avail- 
able for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year three 
crorps of rupees only two-thirds of fee excess over tnree crores 
shml be transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one- 
third shall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual 

contnbution to ^general revenues : to provide, if necessary, for 
arrears of depreciation and for writing down and writing off capital ; 
and to strengthen the financial position of railways m order that 
the seiwices rendered to the public may be improved and rates may 
be reduced. 

(5) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 

as may be prescribed by fee Government of India, to borrow tem- 
porary from capi^ or from the reserves for the purpose of meeting 
expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient provision 
in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make repayment 
of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subscKiuent 
years. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Bailways shall be constituted of one 

nominated official member of the Legislative Assembly who should 
be Chairman and eleven members elected by the Legislative Assem- 
bly from feeir body. The members of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways shall be eocroffmo members of the Central 
Advisory Council,, which shall consist, in addition, of not more than 
one fi.rther nominated official member, six non-official members 
selected from a panel of eight elected by the Council of State from 
feeir Iwdy and six non-official members selected from a panel of 
eight elected by fee Legislative Assembly from their body. 

The Railway Department shall place fee estimates of railway expenditure 
before fee Standing Finance Committee for Bailways on some date 
prior to fee date for fee discussion of the demand for grants for 
railways and shall, as far as possible, instead of fee expenditure 
pro^mme revenue show fee expenditure under a depreciation fund 
created as per the new rules for charge to capital and revenue. 

^7) The railway budget shall be presented to fee Legislative Assembly if 
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possible m advance of the (general budget and separate days shall be 
allotted for its discussion, and the Memlier in charge of railways 
sliall, then make a general statement on railway accounts and 
working. The expenditure proposed in the railway budget including 
expenditure from tlie depreciation fund and the railway reserve, 
shil be placed before the Legislative Assembly in tlie form of 
demands for ^ants. The form the budget sliall take after separa- 
tion, die detail it sliall give and the number of demands for grants 
into wliich die total Vote shall be divided, sliall be considers by 
the Railway Board in consultation with the proposed Standing 
Finance Committee for Railwrays with a view to die introduction of 
improvements in time for the next budget if possible. 

(8) These arrangements sliall be subject to periodic revision but shall be 

provisionally tried for at least three years. 

(9) In view of the faf‘-t that the Assembly adheres to the Resolution ttassod 

in February 1923 in favour of State management of Indian Railways, 
these arrangements sliall hold good only so long ns the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and existing State 
managed Railways remain under State management. But if in- 
spito of the Assembly’s Resolution above refeired to Oovemment 
should enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above 
liailways to CoinTMUiy management, such negotiations shall not bo 
concluded until facilities have been given for a discussion of the 
whole matter in the Assembly. If any contracjt for tiio transfer of 
any of the above Railway to Company management is concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly,^ the Assembly will bo at liberty 
to terminate the ai rangmonts in this Resolution. 

Apart from tlio above convention this Assembly further recommends 

(i) that the Railway services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that 

Indians should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as 
early as possible, land . , * tji , , . , 

(ii) that the purchase of stores for the State Railways should bo undertaken 

tlirough the organisation of Stores Purchase Department of tlio Govern- 
ment of India.’' 

Resolution on Taxation Comaiittee 


Another important resolution carried against tlio Government .both by the 
Assembly and the Council of State referred to the Taxation Eruiuiry iCommittco 
(see p 104). There was great and almost universal oiiposition to, the personnel 
of the Committee. Wliat the country required was not a taxation Committee 
but an economic enquiry Committee. 

Cotton Excise Duty. 

The third resolution of importance was the one urging the abolition of the 
(Jotton Excise Duty. This was mqvwl pn the 22ml bwtombor by 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, having been adjourned from the 20tli March 1924, m the 

AMetnitly recommends to the Govemor-Oencral-in-Cpuncil to take 
early steps to abolish tlie Cotton Excise Duty as recommended by a maion^ 
of the Indian members on the Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to 
direct the tariff board to further exaimne the question of protection to the 

Indian Cotton Mill industry at an early date.” 

The debate was cotinued on the 24th when it was passed with an amend- 
ment of Ifr. Neoffy that all words after “Indian Fiscal Commission” be 
omit^ (see p. 114). 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY— Srd dh 8th SEPTEMBER 

On the 3rd SEPTEMBER the i^sembly opened and sat only for some 2 
houre fOT interpellations and official business. As Sir Alexander MuMiman 
declared the conyening of tlie session so early was really for toe purpose of 
ffetog toother sufficient number of mern^rs for the Sdect Committees 
to sit in to i^t week. He then announced the programme of the session. 
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Mr. Bhore referred his bill amending Ihe Merdiant Shipi^ Act to a Sdect 
Committee and Sir Basil Blackett’s motion to refer to Select committees 
the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill and the land Customs, Bill was passed. 
Sir Charles Innes introduced the Bill for the better regulation of Cotton 

S 'nning and Cotton pressing factories. Mr. A. C. Chatterjee then introduced 
e last Bill on the agenda for amending the Post Office Act. 

On September 8th the Assembly sat for over four hours to consider further 
stages of the three Bills introduced on the 3rd. The question of the Opium 
policy of the Oovt. was raised in a long series of questions ; Sir Basil Blackett 
obstinately defended the shameless policy by layingme blame on those countries 
which were importing Opium from India. 

A Select Committee on the Cotton ginning and pressing factory Bill was 
moved by Sir Charles Innes but on the motion of Mr. Aney the Bill 'wba sent 
for circulation. The Land Customs Bill was then sent to a Select Committee 
and Mr. A. C. Chatterjee’s Post Office Amendment Bill was passed. 


SIMLA-IOTH SEPTEMBER 

Besolution on the Lee Report 

On the tOth September the galleries were packed in the Assembly md 
utmost enthusiasm prevailed on the forth coming debate. Question time 
produced a little preliminary skirmish of the Nationalist witli the Government 
over Mr. Ramchandra Rao’s question regarding the publication of the evidence 
tendered before the Lee Commission. Government declared that the Secretary 
of State had decided not to comply with the Assembly’s request to publish 
the evidence. 

Sir Alexander MCJDDIMAN then rose and moved his resolution on the Lee 
Report and spoke for an hour from his printed speech. 

The Resolution was in the following terms 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council ■ 

(1) that the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India be in principle approved- 

fa) tliat while the existing system of appointment and control of the All- 
India Services should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserv- 
ed fields, the following Services operating in transferred fields, 
namely, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural 
Service, the Indiaa Veteiwary Service, the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers in those prorinces in 
which the two branches have been separated, and the Indian Forest 
Service so Vax aa intoo veoTvAXa 

concerned, be appointed and controlled by locsal &ovemmen\a ; 

(h) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be 
increased as recommended ; 

(c) that having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps be 
taken to constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by 
section 96-C of the Government of India Act and to enact sucm 
legislation as may be necessary ; 

(2) that pay, passage, concessions and pensions be granted to the ’ officers 

of the Superior Civil Services in India approximately on the scale 
recommended ; and 

(3) that the recommendation of the Royal Commission regarding the con- 

stitution of Provincial Medical Services in Governor’s Provinces be 
accepted in principle subject to— 

(a) the employment in the province of an adequate military reserve ; 

(5) the provision of adequate medical attendance for Britiim officers in the 
Civil Services and their families : and 

(c) the further consideration of I the conditions necessary to secure an adequate 
number of Bntish medical recraits for the needs of the larmy. 
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Bealismg that he woDld have a sensitive Chamber to address, SIR 
ALEXAinjER avoided fireworks. His speech was delivered almost entirely from 
manuBcript. It was more in the nature of a carefully prepared memorandum 
on the Lee Report than an oratorical exposition of the (Government’s case. 

' Now and then Sir Alexander broke away from his paper and elaborated a point 
with a homely turn of phrase which prevented monotony. It was dear that 
if by any chance reasonedf argrument could prevail, he was ready to Msist. 
He appealed to the Assembly as a fair-minded House, not to let its judg- 
ment be douded by the knowledge that the Lee Commission had been ap^inted 
against the wish oi its predecessor. He emphasised the weight of the Commi- 
ssion’s authority, presided over by an ex-Cabinet Minister, who with two of his 
colleagues had no Indian interest xmt or future, and containing only one active 
Service member, as well as four Indians of distinction and ’ the last of the 
Lieutenant-Gtovemors-” They had come to an unanimous finding and that in 
itself suggested that the compromise effected was of value. 

Then came a little disquisition on the status of the Public Services. In no 
country did they come in direct contact with the Legislature, between which and 
them toe (jtovemment acted as a buffer. Even in England nine-tenths of the day 
to day administration was carried on by the Services. There was no Legislature, 
however much informed with wisdom, and no (Government, however able, which 
could function without the Services. Indeed, without the Services they would 
be like a man without arms. So, if th(^ disagreed with the (Govemmenrs policy, 
let them criticise the (Government. The Government had a broad back and it 
was there to be hit, but let them leave the Services alone. 

And what was to happen to these Services under the Lee proposals ? All but 
the two security Services and tlie Irrigation and the Forest Service (the last 
excluding Bombay and Burma) were to be provincialised. For the sake of 
argument he would take provincialisation to mean Indianisation. What was the 
final picture ? Eventually there would be only 1.300 British officers in the All- 
India Services, including doctors and the military medical reserve, and of the 
675 Englishmen in the Indian Civil Service, less than 400 would be filling posts 
of major responsibility and the remainder would be under training or on leave. 
Was that excessive in a country of 300 million people? 

Here the Lee Commission had indeed gone to the very limit of safety. He did not 
want to lay too much stress on communal differences and provincial feeling. He 
had been told th^ were lessening : he had been 25 years m India and haa seen 
no signs of. it. He did not believe that the country could afford or wanted to 
dispense with Bntish officers. Ho had heeurd it suggested that British recruit- 
ment should be stopped only for a time. Did they think that once stopped 
recruitment could be revived ? 


proposed to e^ve effect to the 
the Commission. Amid roars of 


The Home Member.marshalled his are[uments with great thoroughness. His 
explanation of the liae in the coat of living in the days before the war neces- 
sitating the appointment of the lalingrton Commission, of the causes which render- 
ed the belated and partial adoption of that Commission's proposals inadequate, 
because within a year the basis on which it had rested was shattered by the 
crash in the rupee exchange and of the further rise in the cost of living since 
the War, was smoothly and unanswerably developed. The Commission’s find- 
ing should be regarded as the verdict of a jury. 

He briefly explained how the Government 

propossds by stating where they differed from . 

mughter from the benches round him, the Home Member stated that the 
Government did not agree to increase the pensions of Members of Council and 
Governors. They deferr^ consideration of the medical proposals, as already 
explain^, the matter being very complex. They proposed to extend the award 
of overseas allowances to administrative officers drawmg Rs.3,000 and under, 
thus steering a middle course between the divergent views of the European and 
Indian members of Ihe Commission. They had decided to state the overseas- 
pay straightaway in sterling, in order that the officer might be protected against 
l^s when the rupee was below Is. 4d. and the (Government might benefit when 
it was over that figure. 

Incidentally the Lee Report was approximately aocurate in its estimate of 
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the immediate additional cost of its proposals, but had under-estimated 
the erentual savina owing to increwea Mianisation. But we^ are to 
hear more on that point from Sir Basil Blackett, just as Sir Narasimha Sarma is 
going to speak on the Medical Services. The refusal pf increased pensions to 
Governors was justified on the ground of uniformity and on the prindple of 
affording relief to those who needed it most. The Home Member’s rderence to 
recruitment was brief but telling. The Indian Civil Service was 75 per cent 
under strength. The Lee Beport^s recommendations, reducing as they did the 
British element, yet required 22 British officers each year in that service. But 
in the l^t examination only 21 British candidates had been forthcoming, as 
against 200 before the War, and the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 had produced 
only 20, 19 and 38 candidates respectively. Financial considerations pla^^ed 
an important part in recruitment and he maintained that if they recruited 
Englisnmen those should be good Englishmen. In this matter the British Pai'lia- 
ment was anxious. This was a great occasion, a great opportunity. Would the 
Assembly rise to it? 

It had been suggested that the British were actuated by a desire to obtain 
posts in India for their relations. On the basis of the Lee Report the number 
of posts would be 45 annually That was no more than a large British firm 
mignt recruit in a year. Was an Empire like the British Empire likely to be 
obsessed by such trifling considerations? Were people like the British likely to 
take such a line? Lord Lee had recently stated that if his proposals were adopted 
he would assist in recruitment and there were indications that, given a favour- 
able atmosphere, recruitment would improve. 

Sir Alexander concluded with a telling peroration. He did not base his claim 
on an appeal for the Services, but he had seen it somewhere stated that British 
officers constituted a horde of mercenary officials battening on India. The gibe 
stung. He did not trouble about his own Service. History would pass judgment 
on it. But was it resJly in tiiat light that Indians viewed the other Services? 
What about the doctors, the engineers, the police, who had spent their lives, laid 
down their lives in the service of India? He felt comforted, however, that there 
was no sting in the word ‘mercenary’, for they were mercenaries in the same 
way as that great army of whom it is written, “These on the day when heaven 
was felling, the hour when the earth’s foundation fled, followed their mercenary 
calling and took their wages and are dead”. The speech was warmly applauded. 

Ft. Motilal’s Amendjoint. 

When the Assembly resumed after lunch Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU moved 
his amendment on behalf of the Nationalist party and dealt with its clauses one 
by one and explained the justification for them. 

The amendment runs:— 

“That having regard to the following among other facts viz., 

'(A) That the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India 
was appointed and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter dis- 
regard of the resolutions passed by the fiist Assembly. 

(B) That all the questions affecting the Civil Semces are inseparably 
connected with and entirely dependent upon the larger question of 
the grant of Responsible Government to India and cannot be ^enter- 
tained and satisfactoriljr dealt with unless and until the resolution of 
this House on Responsible Government, adopted on the 18th February, 

wnv is substantially compli^ with. 

(C) That the ternis of reference to the said Royal Commission and the 
recommendations made by it involve the perpetuation of an antiquated 
and anachronistic system of public services without any attempt to 
reconstruct the administrative machinen^ to suit the present day 
conditions of India, which are widely different from those prevailing 

4 Tvv was.inaugurated. 

(D) T^t the said terms of reference to the said Royal Cmnmission and 
the re^mm^dations made by it are based on the unwarranted 
assumption that the existing system of Government, both Central and 
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Provindal, mi the present position, powers and fonctions of the 
Secretary of State, the QovemoivGemeial and the Gknremors of the 
^ ProvmoeB would continue indefinite. 

(£) That some of the recommendations oi the Royal Commission are inten- 
ded to. deprive the Legislatures even of tiieir existing powers by 
sumesting devices to traosler tlie items of expenditure hitherto 
subject to the vote of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils to 
tiie head of non-votable items. 

'(F) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations 
in the treatment of the All-India Services. 

'(Q) That the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that 
the officers appointed to the All-India Services after 1919, as also 
those to be appointed hereafter, shall have the guarantee against and 
compensation for being transferred from the Reserved to the Trans- 
ferred field of S6rvice-~a contingency which they must be taken to be 
well aware of when they were appointed. The said provision is 
moreover likely seriously to prejudice the development of the cons- 
titution- 

'(H) That tiie enquiry held by the Boval Commission has been unsatisfac- 
tory in that the bulk of the evidence on which the bold recommen- 
dations of the Commission are based was allowed to be tendered, and 
accepted in camera and no material evidence is either indicatm or 
made available to this Assembly. 


BECOMMEimATIONS. 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Qovemor-Ceneral-in-Council that the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior Services of India 
be not accepted and this Assembly further recommends that instead of 
the recommendations, referred to m clause (1) sub-clauses A, B, and 
C and clause (2) of Sir Alexandar Muddiman’s resolution, so mr as the 
latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services, being approved, 
the following steps be taken in respect of the future reciuituig and 
control of the Services, namely : 

'(1) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in India, 
including the Medical Services under the existing rules be stopped. 

‘(2) That the Secretary of State be requested to take the necessary steps for 
the purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and control of 
the Services now vested in him to the Government of India and the 
local (lovemments, such powers to be exercised under laws to be 
passed by the Indian and Local legislatures regulating the Ihiblic 
Services, including the classification of the Civil Services in Indi% 
the methods of their rociuitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowance and discipline and conduct. 

'(3) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and the 
constitution and functions of that Commission be determined on 
the recommendations of a Committee elected by this Assembly. 

‘This Assembly is unable, in view of the present financial condition of India 
and on the materials before it, to satisfy itself as to the propriety imd 
reasonableness of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
in respect of the alleged mevances of those at present holding office 
in the Civil Services and cannot with due regard to the interests of 
the tax-payer assent to the imposing of the fresh burdens on the 
already over-burdened finances of the country; but in view of &e 
financial relief involved in the stoppage of aU recruitment outside 
India under the existing rules as recommended above, this Assembly 
recommends that instead of approving the recommendation contained 
in clause (2) of Sir Alexander Muddiman’s resolution, so far as it 
relates to the present incumbents, the Govemor-Geneial-in-Council 
will be pleased to take steps to enable this House to elect a com- 
mittee to go at once into the entire question on all the materials 
available to tiie Royal Comnussion including the evidence taken in 
camera and to make its recommendations to this House as early as 
possible.” 
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,, his. loriR amendment Pandit Motilal made it dear at the outset 

that It was a NataonaHst Party amendment He oonpatulat^ the Home Member 
on me great ability and ^ perspicacity with which he had dealt with the subject 
in to molution. But Sir Alexander had not placed before the House any new 
matend which was not known to them before he made the speech. The Pandit 
aissented from the Home Member on, the latter’s points that &e recommenda- 
^ons were the result of a compromise and that the TtKliftn members on the 
Commission were representative Indians. He asked, who elects the Indian 
Members on the Commission and whom did they represent and what position 
did mey occupy in the public life of India ? , Sir Alexander had ask^ the House 
1o take the Commission’s Report as the verdict, of a jury. As one acquainted with 
me jurors, the Pandit asked where was the evidence taken in open court, when 
md me judge lay all the recorded before the jurors and ask for their ver- 
dict? In the absence of these factors the verdict of this Commission meant 
nothing. , The objections of the Assembly and the people to the adoption ^f the 
Report vitot^ the whole of the proceedings and went to the very root of the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

The Pandit, referred to the Government resolution, which wanted the Assem- 
bly, to accept in principle the recommendations of fte Commission which were a 
stnng of ipse dixit”, based on evidence which were shut out of the House. ,He 
was glad that the Government only accepted the recommendations in principle 
because that showed that they did not accept tiie recommendations in the 
form and to the extent which was laid down. That being so, the Pandit confi- 
dently asserted that there was not a smgle recommendation of the Commission 
which had been accepted by the Government as it stood without any qualifica- 
tion or modification. Then again Sir Alexander Muddiman only wanted that 
financial proposals should be approximately given effect to. The principle of the 
lecommendations was that the exis,ting Services should be paid more money and be 
better treated tlian, at present. This principle was known to Indians long before 
tlie galaxy of President and Members oi the RoyiL Commission met together 
Mid spent five lakhs of the tax-payers’ money. The Government resolution was 
in effect a, demand for a free hand to do what they pleased, because everything 
could be justified as coming under the principle referred to, but the whole 
country ,urges the Government not to accept the recommendations of tiie 
Comnussion. 


The Pioneer” (which was the great champion of official world both here 
and in England) had itself admitted, in its issue of 8th September that as regards 
the reorganisation of Medical Services, the Government could not recommend accep- 
tance of the principle of these proposals without considerable reservation, that 
there must be a complete review of the whole question involved and that the 
scheme in the present state of recruitment would be quite impracticable. 


As regards the first clause of his own amendment that the Commission was 
appoint^ in utter disregard of the first Assembly’s views, the Pandit referred 
in detail to the history of this matter and said that the Royal Commission was 
forced on the country in, spite, of the protests of the first Assembly, which hade 
the backing of general opinion in the country and in the press, fii that debate 
jt turned, out that the Government of India itself was at one time opposed td 
the appointment of the Commission; but the (Jovemment of India had to bene 
r^fore the will of the Government in England and it was but natural that ths 
ijovemor-l^neral should have certified the amount ask^ for it On these fa^ 
alone, the Pandit would have refused to look into the report But tiie presen 
uovemment in England and the present Secretaiy of State were not responsible 
for tiieir previous (3ovemment The present (Government in England in &e 
aetete m the House of Lords had ask^ Indians to base themselves on the merits 
Of me KepOTt. That wm why they went into the merits of the question and 
discussion they said that the recommendations of the 
accepted. But let it be remembered that tiie Congress 
Liberia (mcluaing,the Moderates) hi^ toth pronounced 
and were from ffie beginning opposed to the constituticm 
.strange Liberal here and a strange Liberal there 
gave evident before ^ Commission it was in his own personil capacity. “I 
Soi ^ themaelves in our position and teU us 
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. Dealioff 'with the second clause, the Pandit said that the Civil Services were 
inseparably connected with the question of the grant of Responsible Gkivemment 
It was mpossible to conceive how any Service could be properly organised or 
mes framed for its maintenance until the Indians knew the master these pub- 
hc^rvants had got to serve. Indians dauned the right to lay down the policy 
fmd to enforce it and if the Public Services would not carry them out, then 
they had a right of exercising their disciplinary jurisdiction over them. He asked 
whether the policy which the Government was now pursuing had any relation 
whatever to the grant of Responsible Government. At the rate at which they 
were goii^ he feared it would take hundreds of years for Indians 
to get Responsible Government “We do not want simply a brown 
bumuc^y to be substituted for a white bureaucracy. We want 
suMtantial powers in the administration of the country, and if our 
Wlute friends will agree to stay on and take part we shall be 
glad to have them (hear hear). But the system of the Services is now the same 
as^it was in 1813, and in the year of grace 1924 the old “man bap” system 
exists. The “ma bap” principle will not help you any longer to govern. the 
country. It must give place to “Bahin Bai” system. That is, we want to treat 
you as brothers and sisters, but no more of your “ma bap”.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal Nehru approvingly quoted from the “Times of 
Into” Bombay, of a recent date, in which it was stated that the system by 
whi(m the PubBc Services were recruited was not what the countiy really 
reqmred and there was no justification for perpetuating a regime which was m- 
troduced at a time now long past. The Pandit maintained that the system was 
antiquated and anachronic. But he denied any member of tliis House or any 
Legislature had said that the European servicemen were hordes of mercenary 
officials. At the same time, he would call Sir Alexander Muddiman as an 
a^chronism (laughter;. He knew that Englishmen were able. But were 
they wanted— that was the question wliich must be faced. The Pandit then 
referred to the passage allowances and provident funds which were made non- 
votable and asked whether that was the way to advance Self-Government in Into. 


The speaker then dwelt on the non-publication of evidence tendered before 
the Royal Commission and objected to the argument that because ,the bulk of 
the evidence was given “in camera” therefore the whole of the evidence could 
made public. The Commission ought to .have examined 


m 

certain State secrets and they 
of the witnesses generally m 


not be ^ _ 

camera” only those witnesses who had divulged 

ought to have insisted on taking the evidence , 

public. Instead of that, what had happened? From the “Madras Mail” it ap- 
peaoed that the Commission asked the Secretary of a Service Association to give 
his evidence “in camera” while he was prewed to give in public, and it further 
appeared that the other members of that Service Association protested against 
their Secretaiy having acccepted to be examined “in camera.” The Pandit quoted 
another case m which a Service Officer of Madras sent in his memorandum con- 
taining views independent of his Association. He wanted to be examined m 
public while the Commission insisted on examining him “in camera.” The re- 
sult was that he was not examined at all. He maintained that the Royal 
Commission failed to take evidence in the jproper manner and therefore he 
was not prepared to admit the contention that much of the evidence 
was “in cameia” and that it should not be published. The Pandit 
pointed out that the standard of recruitment of Europeans should not be 
that a certain proportion should be retained but because a certain kind of 
work was to be done for which Europeans were specially qualified. He could not 
therefore accept the 'obiter dicta” of the Lee Commission as regards recruitment. 


Concluding the Pandit said : “The Government of India Act, 1919, was a depar- 
ture in the art of governing the subject races. It is said that as India is 
progressively entitled to Responsible Government, something must be done to 
the Services. You know that there were some csmical i^ple who ungraciously 
examined the gift horse in its mouth. But no sooner did they examine than it 
was found that it was a hollow wooden horse, (Laughter). The most venture- 
some of C 3 rnical people refused to ride the horse. They set out in right earnest 
f or the r^ horse even if tiiey lost their saddle. The less venturesome of them 
tried to ride ; if they rode it, they shook themselves violently on it. But it was 
fixed to a steel name underneath and it refused to rook (laughter). In their 
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dlaappomtm^^ they had to ask for the removid of the steel frame so as to idve 
a li^e play to the wooden horse. Their request was listened to and a lioyal 
Gomtmssion was appointed and Indianisaiion was promised. But, what it is 
was done ? Some screws and nails were taken from the front and fixed behira 
with the result that the horse is still immovable. The whole attempt in the 
Report is to stave off the evil day as long as it can be done and meanwhile 
dig the foundations of British rule deeper and deeper so that wh^ the day for 
Swaraj actually comes &ere will be nothing to hand over (hear, hear). I feel 
therefore that this House should not encourage that feeling by accepting any 
of the recommendations of the Commission, but throw them out in their en- 
tirety’^ (loud applause). 


Sm CuABLES Innes 

At about quarter past four the Pandit had finished and Sir CHARIjES TNSES 
rose to give the Assembly a taste of his fighting qualities. No lawyer, he 
could not interest himself in Pancht Motilal Nehru’s cBalectics, but he came 
like a keen summer breeze into the Assembly Chamber and brushed aside 
vigorously the evasive protests against the Lee Commission’s appointment and 
a^nst acting on the Report until the constitutional enquiiy was completed. 
Krst, the Assembly should not treat lightly the Report of a body appointed by 
me King. Secondly, the Lee Commission had not been asked to report on the 
Constitution but on the Services. If the Pandit and his friends wanted to dis- 
cuss constitutional issues, there was no use continuing the debate. 

Ironical cheers greeted this direct challenge. The question was not, said Sir 
(Charles Innes, whether dyarchy was Imd, so why continue the debate ? Amid 
the renewed cheers, Sir Charles was asked what effect tlie proposals would have 
on any Constitutional change. “No effect at all, declared the (Jommerce Member 
and then proceeded to try and shake the Assembly from the placid dream con- 
jured up in its decorous slumbers on the green leather benches in the white 
haUs of Simla and Delhi. Whatever form of Government there was, the busi- 
ness of the administration would go on. Leaving the chair alone for a moment, 
Sir Charles spoke direct : “You gentlemen find changes here but in the districts 
there is remarkable little change.^’ 

Perhaps it was an extravagant estimate to say that five millions of the 
p^ple cared about politics. At any rate it was a conservative estimate that 240 
millions were not at all interested. They only wanted to be governed. What- 
ever the British might do in India, when they left they would endeavour to 
leave behind a strong, efficient, pure and incorruptible administration and it was 
with that end in view that the Lee Commission nad reported. Quoting old time 
salaries Sir Charles declared that the mouth of officials watered when they 
thought of them. They did not want it to be forgotten that there had been a 
war. They did not expect to live again the glorious nineties, but when the cost 
of living had risen 1(X) per cent, and the increase in pay had been only about 
10 or 11 per cent, in one Service alone, it was obvious that relief was necessary. 

And in discussing the Commission he regretted to find the Pandit casting 
aspersions on the Indkm members, who were men of great public sjiirit and it did 
not become the Assembly to condemn the performance of their difficult tadc 
because they had not been elected by the Ijegislature. Whatever had happened 
in the Government, there had, as he had said, been remarkable little change in 
the districts.^ The district officers, it was true, advised where they formerly 
contrml^ District Boards and the like ; but they would always be required, 
specially in a country of vast distances and great expanses. The Pandit might 
^scnbe personal Government as “ma l»p Government,” but the fact remained 
^t the people, the real people of India liked it and the District Officer would 
have to exercise it so that he was available to hear and settle the people’s 
gnevances. 

Sir Charles reminded the Assembly that no country could be great without 
haymg a respect for law and order, and in that respect there had been a 
tendency to ^p m recent years. It was a serious matter in Indi^ where there 
was much infi^mable material in communal, racial, religious and caste 
mfferences, which might at any time cause a confiiagration. Was it likely that 
the Assembly would persuade Parliament that the En giiflhnfiq.ii was unnecessary. 
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He reminded them that only recently the d^ressed classess had petitioned for 
more British officers. In the short space of about 20 minutes, Sir Charles lones 
had brought the Assembly face to race with tiie real facts of the case, and he 
was warmly cheered by his European non-officials as he sat down after a 
speech in which he had completely exposed what he called the unreality of 
the Pandit’s position. 

Sir Charles Innes thanked Pandit Motilalfor offering the Olive branch but 
regretted that the Government could not acc^t it. The Commission appointed 
by the King deserved respectful treatment The Commission was not asked to 
consider whether dyarchy was workable or whether provincial autonomy be 
grraotod. It did its job regarding the position of Services well while at the same 
time it kept in view the possibility of constitutional changes when it recom* 
mended that, when reserved services are transferred to Ministers’ control, officers 
serving in them should be allowed certain rights. He felt that if the House 
was not desirous of discussing the report on its merits there was no use carry- 
ing on the debate. Replying to Mr. Jinnah’s interjection Sir Charles opined that 
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remarks that they were trying to dig the foundation of their rule deeper and 
deeper he said : There is one thing mat the Government can, will and should 
hand over to India when she gets Swaraj, namely, a strong, thoro 
and incorruptible Public Service and that is one of the main objects of this 
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dered the scale of pay of Collectors in 1913 it simply made his mouth 
water, (laughter). They could change the Government of India 
emphasised that they could not change the people of India who liked 

lid 
be 

the Chief Agent of the Government in the district taking personal interest in 
the welfare of the people. The unitary system would have to be maintained. 
Moreover a strong Service was needed to maintain law and order. India was 
full of inflammable materials with so many diverse communities and races in- 
habiting lier. The mind of British Parliament liad been exercised by demands of 
some Indians for the entire stoppage of British recruitment. On the other hand, 
representativas of the depressed dasses before the Commission had asked for 
more European officers rather than less. 


Next day, the 11th September the debate was continued when Sir B. N. Sarma 
on behalf of Government expressed their views about the Medical Service. • 

Colonel GIDNEY made a strong plea for a definite statement from the 
Government on the status of his community. The Lee Commission had 
studiously refrained from mentioning the word "’Anglo-Indian” gnd 
the community was perturbed at its prospects in the changing conditions 
of India. [This plea was later endorse by Coloned Crawford, making 
an interesting maiden speech.] Colonel Ghdney showed that the 
perturbation was justified. He quoted only four examples. An Anglo- 
Indian Deputy Superintendent of a nursing institution had been saved from 
dismissal in order to make way for an Indian only by the intervention of Lord 
Lytton. 28 Anglo-Indian employees of a railway company had been dismissed 
en masse and their places filled by Indian ex-sepoys purely on the ground of 
Indianisation. A Major of the Indian Cavalry on retirement, had been refused 
permission to join the Indian Array Reserve because he was an Anglo-Indian. 
Three sons of a prominent European in Burma, boys who had been educated in 
Ikigland, were rejected by the military authorities at Rangoon for the Reserve 
on the same grounds. In what category was he to consider himself ? Later he 
answered tiie question by calling himself an Indian, amid cheers* Turning to 
the medical proposals of the Commission he strongly condemned them and asked 
the Government to appoint a Committee to examine the whole subject Mr. 
Burden in his speech plained that the Government had come to no decision 
on the subject and Sir Narasimha Sarma, who had proceeded him, said the 
same thing adding that the Govemmeit would welcome any criticisms or sug- 
gestions on a complex problem. 
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Sir NABASMHA SARlfA’S speedi not only dealt with the Medical propoeale, 
bat it touched on the freneial recommendations which the Gtovernment were 
acoeptinff. He realised that there was a fear lest the Question of a constitutional 
advance should be prejudiced by action on the Report that has been removed 
by the Home Member’s speech. He knew too that the financial burden involved 
was criticised, but it was only fair to say that British officers serving under him 
had complained of financud embarrassment There had been an appreciable 
number of retirements on proportionate pensions and there were 
difficulties in recruitment difficulties which no doubt were partly due 
to tile effects of the War. But he cCppealed to his fellow countrymen to w^h 
the for-reachina Indianisation proposal against the financial factor. The 
Lee Report had laid down the new principle of bringing the Service working 
in a transferred field under the control of the Local Oovemments. 
Whatever doubt there might be whether those proposals would tend to further 
national consolidation there was no doubt that they had merits which deserved 
recognition. Let the Assembly note that in future Ministers would not be able 
to say that they had no control of the nation-building departments. During a 
transitional period no doubt the rights of vested ihterests would limit this 
control in some respects, but vested interests could not be sacrified without 
compensation and for some time India would want the help and guidance of 
those officers who had played such a great part in building up national 
industries, such as agriculture. The Report removed a source of irritation, and 
he believed that when the Ministers had full control they would appreciate the 
need for getting the best men and indeed for extending recruitment of English- 
men to the departments under them. 

He explained that the medical problem involved the absorption of 195 
officers as a War Reserve. That was absolutely necessary and his experience 
as a member of Council showed him that provincial and communal j^ousies 
greatly embarrassed the Government of India in filling posts. It was, therefore, 
desiraole to have a leaven of British officers well in touch with the latest 
m^ical science trained to the discipline of the Army, for they would best form 
the War Reserve which, so long as India was exposed to the risk of attack, was 
necessary. 

This point Mr. Burdon after lunch elaborated by stating that the existence of 
5,000 miles of Frontier, much of it requiring special watching, made the 
maintenance of the Army in India on an active service basis essential. Hence 
the n^ for the War Reserve. 

Sir SIVASWAMI AIYER said that he was not for the wholesale I’ejection 
of the Report nor did he desire the disappearance of the British and was 
prepared to grant such relief as the circumstaijces justified. He thought the 
members of the Commission were as competent as any member m the 
Assembly and conceded that they approached their work in fairness and with 
a desire to solve it. He however felt that there was an intimate connection bet- 
ween the Question of the organisation of the Services and constitutional reforms 
(Hear hear). But he was glad to hear from the Government that they considered 
that the Report would in no way prejudice the consideration of the constitutional 
issues. As for the organisation of the Services, he believed that the Forest and 
the Irrigation Services could be safely transferred and that there was no insupe- 
rable difficulty in transferring those subjects. He was however emphatic that 
the 1. C. S., and the 1. P. S., should continue as All-India Services. Be believed 
that every sane Indian desii^ the maintenance of a proper standard of admini- 
stration, but at the same time they must devise a measure to use the talents of 
the prople of the country and develop it. He conceded that at present they 
should aim at making it half and half European and Indian element 

He claimed to be a practical politician when he urged that the British recruit- 
ment be stopped because it would take ten to twelve years even with the exist- 
ing element to attoin equality in the cadre. He said that constitutional 
ehanges were impending and who could say that within the next ten years there 
would not be any constitutional advance ? Was it then, he asked, to the 
English recruits to ask them to enter the Services with this cloud of uncertainty 
hanging over them and then promising them compensation for tbia uncertainty by 
way of a right of retirement on proportionate pensions ? Was it bir to India to 
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recruit more Europeans when they were already in such a larae number ? 
He believed that the country would mvite them when it needed them and he 
ho^ that they would come to India as hitherto when needed. It was conten- 
ded that the stoppage would produce a gap in the British official hierarchy, and 
that by the time the new Bntish Officers came on the resumption of recruit- 
ment the senior British Officers would retire and that the senior officers would 
be Indians. He hoped that when Indians had served so long under British 
seniors the Britisher would not object to serve under an Indian. 

As for Medical Services, he from his past experience of the War Office would 
say, the less tlie control of the War Office the better for India. The B. A. M. G’s 
door was not open to Indians. How could they then entrust it with military 
work wholly ? He fully recognised the necessity for providing a military re- 
serve, but suggested that it could be maintained in the Provincial Medical Ser- 
vices by providing for a compulsory medical training to the required extent 
Moreover the efficiency of the I. M. S. on military work had been questioned by 
the Esher Report. He considered it natural that the Britisher should desire the 
attendance by British Doctors, but what he questioned was as to why the basis 
of organisation of t!:e service in this particular Service be adopted not according 
to the needs of the population but to cater for the needs of the Officers scatter- 
ed here and there ? He wanted that the Provincial Medical Service should absorb 
75 per cent, of posts held by the I.M.S., Officers in civil employ, that the 
LM.S., be so organissd as to cater to the needs of Indian Units of the Indian 
Anny and to provide officers to fill up 25 per cent of the Civil Posts now held by 
the I.M.S. 

As for financial relief he felt that it would not be fiur to put off the Service 
by promising anotlier caquiry. He would grant them some relief though not all 
that the Commission recommended, 

Mr. BURDON, Army Secretary, said that attention had been diverted by some 
speakers from the central issues of the Report The question of Military Medical 
organisation was plainly outside the scope of the consideration of the report. The 
Government have arrived at no conclusion and had not even considered the 
matter of Military Medical Service. He was e[lad to find that Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer had admitted the necessity of having a trained Military Reserve. India had 
a Frontier of 5,000 miles, and b^use of its peculiar circumstances, had to main- 
tain the army almost on an active service basis and the necessity for Military 
Reserve was consequential- He said that the Government were carrying on 
retrenchment as recommended by the Inchcane Committee. The cadre of the 
Service would be reduced by a process of reducing wastage and economies in 
respect of hospital expenses were being carried out. 

Mr. Burdon strongly objected to the remarks of Colonel Gidney disparaging 
the efficiency and the bonafides of General Burtchaell who was tiU recently Ihe 
Director of Medical Services. Charges had been made by a member of a sister 
organisation on the distinguished officer of the R. A. M. C. The General had 
gone to England- He was quite capable of defending himself if he were in India, 
for his work in india was in his departmental capacity. He endeavoured to 
secure for the Indian troops the same degree of medical care and attention which 
for many years had been given to British troops. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR claimed to be a practical man, but he did not believe in 
too much sugar-coating his pill (Laughter.) His difficulty was that the various 

g ropossds were inter-dependent, and when he examined the Report he found that 
e had either to accept the whole or reject the whola There was no questionof 
accepting some pml; and rejecting the other, as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer had 
proposed. He saw that the Home Member had repeated Lord Lee’s remark that 
the Commission was in the position of a Jury whose verdict His Majesty’s 
(Sovemment should as Ju^e accept If he said that the Government were 
accepting the Report why did they aft the Assembly to waste time by debating 
it? ne was however willing to concede that the Labour (Government was 
genuinely desirous of ascertaming the Indian feeling. He said that the Report 
would result in adding a crore and a quarter of additional expenses and he pitied 
the Government of &ffia who were accepting that oblhntion without looking 
into the material on which Ihe recommendation was based. The members of 
the Commission were able men, but the Assembly Members were also blessed 

11 
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^fh intelfisenoe. ^Was it that ‘wisdom and judgment 'was to be fonnd only in 
those gentlemen? (laughter.) 

^ for the flnimdal proposals, he said that when the revimon of 1919-20 
tpO£ pla^ pnpes had already reached the hiffh water nuu*k, and all &ctors were 
then taken into cpnsideraaon and that a total increase of over a crore in emo- 
luments were sanctioned. There was absolutely no mention of the fact that ex- 
cmnge consideration had anything to do with the revision. Did any sane twrt'i 
mther Indiw or ^ English, think that exchange would continue at that level ? 
Ujaughter.) If he did, the speaker would^ diallenge his sanity (renewed laughter). 
But as soon as Mr. Monta^^resignM, his successor explained that considerations 
of exchange were there. The speaker mentioned that even the Eing-Emperor’s 
Budget not been increased due to the high prices. Now that prices had 
fallen, they were asked to sanction an increase costing anolher crore and a 
quarter. They must, in the interest of the tax-payer and in justice to their 
constituents, examine closely every bit of fresh expenditure. 


As for the fi^t of , passages, they were mtroducmg a dangerous precedent. 
A ^Madras Officer who ^came to Simla from 2,000 miles away might as well 
daim the expense of journey to his home. As for medical aUendance, if 
British Officers insisted on Brinish Doctors, a Muhmnmadan would insist on a 
Muhammadan Doctor and he, as a , Brahmin, would like to have a Brahmin 
Doctor. (Laughter.) Where would it all end / They were however prepared to 
examine the legitimate grievances of their English friends. 


Mr. SHUNMUOHAM OHETTT said that whatever the personnel of the Services 
they would serve to offer obstacles to constitutional progress. The acceptance of the 
Commission’s Report would further * enhance the oBfficulties in fiiis respect. 
Already there were too many safeguards and guarantees given to the Services 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The terms of reference of the Lee Commi- 
ssion were fundamentally defective. That was why the House found it difficult 
to accept it. The principle underlying the report is deep distrust of the Indian 
Legislatures which was evident from the safeguards provided. He criticised the 
action of the Indian Members of the Commission who thought that they had 
secured a victory by ensuring more posts for Indians. Indiamsation was not the 
end but a means to an end. 


Col. CRAWFORD, representative of the Bengal Europeans, in his maiden speech, 
pointed out that^ he was a constant critic of (3ovemment policy and was not 
opposed to the legitimate aspirations of Indians and their coun^ (applause). 
But he honestly differed^ in his opinion as to the method of progress. He was 
glad to find support for his amendment from unexpected quarters. He had ad- 
vocated the deletion of the qualifying words ‘in principle’ and “approximately” 
from the Home Member’s resolution, and Pandit Motilal had also taken objection 
to those words (laughter) though for a different reason. He was glad to receive 
Sir Charles , Innes^s assurance that though those words were used, the 
Goveinment intend to accept the Report not merely in principle but also in 
details. His experience of the Government of India was that a very just and 
reasonable demand was accepted in principle only to be turned down by the 
Finance Department whose only duty appeared to be to refuse all demands. 


As for P^dit Motilal’s amendment, the speaker emphasised that the main- 
tenan<^ (ff the European element in the Services was one of the safeguards un- 
der which the G^emment of India Act was approved by the various minorities 
in this country. The Home Member in his speech had rrferred to the state of 
apprehension among Muhamedans. ^ The speaker knew from personal knowhidge 
tot the membgrs of tot community realised that tiiey were backward. Unless 
there WM the British element they had little chance of getting their sh^ in 
the admmistiative services. He felt that if the House passed the Report without 
any reservation, it would establish an irresistible claim for furffier powers. 

Services Sd shSTtot 

^ere the Serinces were controlled by it On the other 

hand, if the Pandit’s amendment — * 

was not a civihsed body. 


fva Twxv WUU.UX 1 VU uy XU \jii me otner 
was carried, the House would show that it 


of oWoction to that remark and raised a pnin * 
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The FBESIDENT It seems to me to be entirely what interpretation you 
place upon the word 'civilisation’ daughter). 

Continuing, Ool. Crawford said that the House was representative to some 
extent of the intelligentsia of India, but it did not represent the voice of the 
people of India. Wnen there was communal riot, both Hindus and Muhamedans 
v^ted British troops to restore quiet and a British Magistrate toti^ the casa 
The Assemb^ did not represent the voice of the depress^ classes, who ^ared 
the Prince of Wales. It did not voice the opinion of the Commissioned Omcers 
of the Indian Anny who refused to serve in lodianised Begiments. 

Proceeding, Col. Crawford said that he believed the people of In^ 
to retain the European element in the Services. (Voices: we dp not deny that) 
lie Colonel further explained the flnancM difficulties of toe Officers. He 
himself served in toe Amy for 20 years and left it because his pay could not 
meet his expenses. He had no doubt that other Officers .were m a.sumw 
position. As for Itodianisation, he voiced the grave misgivings which the 
European community felt at the rate of Indianisation proposed by the Commi- 
ssion, but as the Commission was in the position of an Umpire, they were 
prepared to accept its recommendations. The British Officer, was needed because 
of his recognised efficiency, honesty and impartiality. He smd he was sometime 
back sent to Russia as Assistant Food Contooller. He found that as a result of 
Communism, real men of ability had been replaced by Tom, Dick .and Harry, 
and these men did not know how to distribute food among the famme-stncken 
people* The speaker emphasised that the Britisher’s demandfor attendance by men 
of nis own race was reasonable. He personally got treated by IniRan Doctors 
but where prejudice existed, it should be met He appealed to the Government 
that if toe terms proposed did not attract British recruits then, the matter 
should be furtoer considered. 

Dr. GOUR, in the course of a lengthy speech supporting the amendment of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, criticised the non-publication or the evidence given in 
public. He asked how could a settlement be made regarding the pay 
and prospects of the Civil Services unless they know what would be the future 
constitution of the country. He asked why the Government should not give a 
bonus to the I. C. S. Officers on the index system as was prevalent in the case 
of the Home and Colonial Civil Services. 


At this stage the Assembly adjourned. Next day, September 12th., the 
debate was resumed. After Mr. Calvert, a Punjab official had spoken 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDASTHAKURDAS said thatSirCharlesInnesh^ annealed 
for the consideration of the Commission’s Report, because it wManpointedbythe 
King. He said the King was a constitutional monarch and could do no wrong 
to his subject, except on toe advice of his Ministers. The Report could not there- 
fore be considered on sentiment As for the Home Member’s reference to the 
horde of mercenaries, Mr. Chetty had suggested that the Home Member perhaps 
referred to it only to fit it in with his last quotation. The speaker 
paid a tribute to the work done by the Services. He admitted toe Services had 
done well by India, but India had also treated them very well. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, interrupting, pointed out that he referred to 
toe hordes of mercenaries not for the reason suggested by Mr. Chetty, but 
because he felt it. 

Sir Purushottamdas said he quite appreciated the feding. Proceeding, he 
quoted passages from the speeches of Lord Inchcape. Lord Curzon and ^ers 
from the recent debate in the House of Lords on toe question of the Services 
and commented that the only thing these Lords were anxious about was to 
maintain toe supremacy of England over India. Lord Lee i^e 

much of the compromise. So tor as toe speaker could judge, the 

Indian Commissioners gave the substance away m return for the shadow. 
He was still waiting to hear from the Government whether they accepted toe 
report of any Committee without examining its evidence as they were doing in 
the case of the Lee Commission. He was surprised that only 35 per cent of the 
witnesses dected to stand the light of public examination, lax. Calvert had 
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smegested that the Services had nothing to hide and Pandit Motilal had sho^ 
wt private hearing was forced on some by the Commission. He wished the 
Commission or the Government had told the House how the rise in the cost of 
hving in India compared with other countries, what increases did other countn- 
m sanction for their services, the increases given by the average commercial firm 
during the period of trade boom and the cuts made since 1921, and averq^ in- 
creases granted to provincial and subordinate services. He also wanted mforma- 
tion about the time scale, leave rules and changes in Pension Buies. Without 
such .materials the Assembly could not decide whether proposed increases were 
justified. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas stated that the comparison made by the Lee 
Commission about the position of the employees in the mercantile offices was 
very misleading. Even Lord Inchcape, who participated in the debate on the 
mvitation of Lord Lee, admitted that the emoluments in the firms were/egulated 
by the display of individual ability and merit The speaker emphasised mat the 
prospects m the firms were entirely dependent upon the conditions of trade and 
ment and that not all rose to high position. In the case of service everyone 
rose by the ladder of the time scale. Then again the Services had security about 
their pensions and other prospects which the employees in mercantile offices did 
not enjoy, and further where could the employees of a firm ask for proportionate 
pension ? 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALYAD referred to the atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust both on the side of Europeans and Indians. He regretted the existence of 
such an atmosphere and said that the association of the European element in the 
Public Services was not only desirable but necessaiy even when India attained 
Self-Government. But the constitution of the Services was a matter to be deter- 
mined not by some authority six thousand miles away, and Sir Chimanlal 
referred to the fear in the Indians’ mind that so long as the Services were 
manned by Europeans, their hopes of attaining Self-Government were 
frustrated to that extent. Indians desired that the Services should 
be in the real sense Services as they were in other countries, 
and not as masters and arbitrators (hear hear). That was the problem before 
the country and Sir Chimanlal asked if the Royal Commission had succeeded 
in solving tliat problem (cries of no.) He did not blame the Commission for 
arriving at a compromise because compromise was the essence of politics, but 
the problem of making the Services real services and not masters had not been 
tackled. 

In view of the growing needs of public economy, a basic salary for Indians 
should have been fixed at a level lower than the present one, and the basic 
salary for Europeans should also have been fixed. There was a desire on the 
part of India to get rid of the British element than whom a more loyal devoted 
and hardworking lot it was difficult to find and Sir Chimanlal agreed that it 
was necessaiy to give them security of tenure,, but there was the Question of 
constitutional change which must be tackled, if not immediately, at any rate in 
1929 by the Statutory Commission, and any recruitment in Britain at p^ent 
would only complicate that issue if the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
were at once adopted. He therefore urged that recruitment of European 
element should be stopped for the present He recognised the need of granting 
pecuniary relief to the existing incumbents and therefore he suggested that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission should be put into execution for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA also urged that Services must not be masters. A 
concrete suggestion put by him was that the successors of the occupants of the 
first row in the Treasury benches (Executive Councillors) should not come 
without the permission of the Assembly (Laughter.) 

Mr. JINNAH appreciated the matter, tone and manner of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman s speech before referring to the Lee Report. Mr. Jinnah said that the 
^sition of the Mahomedans must be fairly recognised. The Mdiomedans 
desir^ ®lse but their just and fair share in their proper rights. He 

also felt confident that there was no Hindu member in this House who would 
for a smgle moment grudge their Mussalman friends their just and fair rights 
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Prope^inff, Ifr* Jrnnah protest^ against the manner in whidi the Boyal 
^mmiBsipn was appointed. He criticised the standpoint of the Commission that 
we question of control and the, recruitment of Service must vest in the Secre- 
tery of stata that the Commission had made provision that if any memb^ of 
the supenor Servioe was in the reserved side, whidi was later transfer^, he 
^ entitled , to retire on proportionate pension. It was evident that 
the Commission was forced to make this recommendation on the assumption 
that the Government of India cpuld not be altered. If the Government were 
ipmg to carry the recommendations of the Lee Commission witii regard to fur- 
th^ recratment, that would place serious obstacles in the way of both Indians 
and the Government. Last February tiie Assembly had hy a large majority 
made its demand for constitutional advance and the Government oflndia 
appomted a Reforms Enquiry Committee, and at this time to ask the Aimmbly to 
accept the recommendations of the Lee Commission was indeed not right 

Becmtment in England must stop. The present system was entirely out of 
^te. Any attempt to carry the recommendation of the Lee Commission in 
wis mpect would only mean that the British Government were delaying fur- 
mer Reforms. The recruitment and control must be transferred at once to the 
Government of India, and Mr. Jinnah assured them that there was no man in 
WB House who would break the promises made to the Services. Whatever might 
^ we fault of the Assembly, it would be just and fair towards the Services. 
Tim House was prepared to straightway appoint a committee to consider 
and recommend steps towards relief to Service-men, and meet their 
i^t i^irations. That was the olive branch the non-of&dals held out, but which 
the omcials in their speeches bad rejected. 

As regards the Medical Seirices, he was surprised to find Sir. B. N. Sarma 
(who when he was a non-official was never convinced by Government mem- 
tos) now growing enthusiastic over recommendations of the Lee Commission, 
^ose recommenoations adopted the vicious and intolerable principle that 
Europeans should get European medical attendance, no matter whatever their 
qualification. This Assembly had its so many qualifications and achieved the 
reputation of being an 'uncivilised House”. If the House now accepts the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission it would only worse that reputation 
(Loud cheers). 

XI. wresentative of the Associated Chamber of Commerce, said 

that he had the backmg of almost the entire European commercial opinion on 
behalf of tot community which paid the highest rate of taxes in TnHia He 
maimed tot they had a right to ask for a stable and efficient Government and 
mey had also a nght to demand tot the Government should not in any way 
deviate and concede less than was outlined in the L^ Report. He held the 
Bntish Goverament to its pledges under the Government of Lidia Act. The 
Report mst be accepted as a whole. Otheiwise there would be weening 
of npn-offimal European support to the Government (ironical cheers and cries 
of hear, hw). He mve this warn to with aU the weight behind him of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce. The Service-men had real hardships and par- 
sunony m , their case would not pay. The Report of the Commission could not 
be toen oraection to,, because they were in the direction of Indianisation of the 
l^ryices. The necessity for European element was great, because the system 
of Government here was Western. 


<3apt^ HIM SINGH expressed the opinion tot British Officers were more 
today than ever, because they were first impartial and honest. His own 
ravmce, vras nch and prosperous only due to the efforts of English Officers. If 
to Bntish element withdrew, what ^happened at Kohat the otlier day would 
happen everyday ^d everywhere ; and ttere would be no protection of mino- 
nties.. If General Birdwood withdrew Bntish troops from India, hid any of 
ms mends in the Assembly Officers and soldiers to quell those disturbances? 
(A voice : what about you?). 

Captain Hira Singh— Yes. H there fe disturhance here in the House, and I 
have a revolver and gun, I would qu^ it (Loud laughter). 
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He said he believed they were walldDff too fast and would soon tumble 
upm. , It was the attitude of politicians whicm was responsible for the scarcity 
of Bntish recruits. 

Dr. S. K, DATTA said that they had seen a centuaiy of blasted hopes 
of IndianSt and no wonder that Indians were viewing with suspicion the Govern- 
ment proposals. As a member of the Lytton Committee he found great unrest 

m the students in England, for the reason that they found that even 
students of mediocre ability get into &e Indian Services while Indian 
stud^ts were debarred beyond a small number. When he was in Ekigland he 
found a letter in the “Times” from the head of the Oxford University who ap- 
peare<^ hold that India was for I 0. S. and I. 0. S. was for Oxford. (Laugh- 
ter)* The speaker believed the position would not improve unless India hful 
full control of her Services ^Applause). He said that his Christian reli^on dis- 
tinguished between faith and work. Englishmen during 150 years did iqiniense 
work but they had no fidth. He found Swarajists on the other hand h^ not 
accomplished much but had faith (Applause). He believed that there was npt 
much essential difference between the Government and non-officials, one hoped 
that the Government would come forward and meet the non-offici«d point of 
yew. He believed that the grievances of the Services were just and should be 
dealt with. 

Mr. V. J. PATEL said that his opinion expressed in June last that the Lee 
Beport should be thrown into the waste-paper basket remained unchanged. He 
said a good deal had been said in praise of the Services, He wanted to present 
the. other side of the picture. They must judge the Services by the result of 
their work. When Europeans came to trade and managed to remain here as 
rulers^ India was one of the richest countries of the world. Today she is the 
poorest He would have nothing to do with the Report until constitutional 
advance was granted. He was quite clear in his mind that India could do 
today without Englishmen. It was all camoufl^e to say that India wanted the 
radance of Englishmen. He thought that the Services were amply paid,, but if 
there were any grievances the Assembly would examine it only after obtaimng full 
control over me Services and then pass orders. The Government, he said, bad 
declared its willingness to give Self-Government. Indians wanted to take it. 
What then was the difference? Why should not they meet together and settle 
the stages to reach the goal? It was fr^uently stated that the British officers 
were required to stand between tke Hindus and Muslims, and between the 
higher and the depressed classes. Yes; it was because the British stood in their 
way, that they could not unite. (Laughter), They must therefore eliminate the 
European if they wanted to unite. The speaker hoped to get Belgaum Congress 
to devote itself only to the question of settlement of mutuau differences. 

MOULYI ABUL KASIM said that he could neither support the resolution of Sir 
Alexander Muddimao nor the amendment of Pandit Mohlal Nehru. But before 
the House give its vote, he entered a note of warning in terms of the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice but which he did not move, because it was 
certain that Pandit Motilal would carry the day. He knew there were cries of 
cheers when Mr. Jinnah spoke on behalf of Mahomedans for their rightful and 
Mr share, but professions and practice differed. In the Punjab there had been 
the unedifjdng spectacle of non-Mahomedan Indian Members of the Legislative 
Clouncil going in deputation before the Governor for the removal of a Mahomedan 
Minister because it was alleged that he was epving appointment to Mahomedans. 
Secondly, the Hindu Members of certain Municipalities in the Punjab went out 
of the Munici^ities because the Chairmen were Mahomedans. Then again, in 
Ben^ Mr. C. R. Das went to the Maharaja of Nadia who now happens to be 
a Memtor of the Executive Council and it was on the 27th August last that 
mey asked, the Maharaja to get the Mahomedan Collector of Nadia removed 
from the distnct, because he had Moslem proclivities. 

At this stage, Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. Amamath Dutt, both Swarajist 
Membera fpm Bengal, rose to a point of order and the former chcdlenged the 
Moulvi s statement and cdiaracterised it as a deliberate falsehcxid. 

]fc. Amamath Dutt wjas heard to ask whether that Collector was not a 
relation, of Maulvi Abul Kasim. 

President:— I would ask the Honourable Members not to be so provocative. 
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Manlvi Abnl Easmi:— My statement has been challenged. Those who chal- 
lenge my statement can get it verified from the MUiaiaja of Nadia. Proofing, 
theManlyi leferred to the fact that in Bengid, on 26th August last, there was the 
unedifying spectecle of foster fathers and promoters of Reforms joining hands 
with those who wanted to wreck the constitution. His reading of the situation 
was that lliey went and joined hands with the wreckers of Dyarchy b^use 
they found Dyarchy run by Mahomedans. 

At this stage Pundit Shamlal Nehru asked if he represented the Mahomedans. 

The Maulvi said he represented none, but wanted his opinion to be reoonled. 

Several members cried 'Oh, he is a nominated member’, and Mr. Amamath 
Dutt said Moulvi Easim had been unsuccessful in two constituencies. 

Concluding, Moulvi Abul Easim said that if they wanted India to progress 
and attain Responsible and Representative Government then they must raise 
Mahomedans and bring them to the same standard as others, so that both the 
communities might walk hand in hand. Otherwise the progress would be 

^^n^RANQASWAMY IYENGAR said they were placed in a vicious circle, 
They were told on the one hand that unless the grievances of the existing men 
were remedied fresh recruitment would be impossible, and that unless there was 
fresh recruitment the existing men would retire prematurely. Mr. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar pointed out that a Blue Book giving the views ot the Local Govern- 
ments h^ been circulated to the members while they were busy with the 
debate and could find little time to read it. The speaker found that the Blue 
Book merely supported his case. The Madras Government, the Raja of Mah^ 
mudabad and Ministers had supported the case for stoppage of recruitment ; and 
the speaker emphasised tliat this course was desirable in the interest both of 
the British and Indian people. He strongly objected to compensation being given 
because of political changes. The Government of India originally did not propose 
proportionate pensions on this ground; but Mr. Montagu agreed to it later on 
with a view to save his Reform Bill. He drew the attention of the House to 
the fact that the initial iiay of an officer has been raised from Rs. 400 
to 600. Thus an Officer now started with 50 per cent, higher salanr thap Ms 
predecessor, and accordingly set up before himself a high standard. Mr. Ranga- 
swan^ Iyengar laid down that India wanted the ruling class to cease domina- 
ting India, that the Services should become mere agents of the Legislature, that 
India did not want to pay higher for the Foreign element when she had 
material in India for her Services, that recruitment should be made in India, 
and that if a Public Services Commission was set up, it must be controlled by 
the Indian Government, He invited the Government to place the material be- 
fore them, give them opportunity to sift it and then to express its verdict. 

Mr. MAUNG TOK KYI, Burraan representative, supported the claim put forward 
by the Burma Legislature about reconstructing Burman Services on the Provin- 
cial lines. People could not bear any more the burden of expenditure. There 
was, he said, an Act called the Burma Village Act under whose authority an officer 
could go to any village and demand supply of milk, eggs, books and any other 
requirement at any time of the day or night, and pay only a nominm price. 
Burma allowance to Officers should be stopped because of the benefits ^ey 
derived under this Act 

Mr. SARFARAZ HUSSAIN KHAN repudiated the speech of Mr.AbulEassim 
and assured that the Mahomedans stood by the Hindus and were ready to shed 
blood with them. 

Pundit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA said the House owed it to the people of 
India to look to the grievances of thepublic servants, and it also owed it to the people 
not to burden them with expenditure without the fullest scrutiny. He said that 
Mr. Wilson had threatened that if the Assembly’s wishes were accepted by the 
Government, the European Commercial Chambers with all the capital behind 
them would revolt. Colonel Crawford had stated that the Assembly would then 
be an uncivilized body and Mr. Hudson had opined that the Assembly would 
be considered unfit for further advance. He felt that these friends had not 
appreciated the sincerity of the Assembly’s motion to examine the materials 
in all earnestness to do justice to the Services. He said India wanted L 0. S 
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men by virtue of their merit and not because they wete Europeans. Be 
a chanoe to India to build up her own public service, as honest, as 
effldenb and as incorruptible as required by ^ Charles Junes, if not better. As 
fcHT the Sindn-Hnslmi quarrel, he said it was due to the absence of education of 
the masses and added that similar riots occurred even in Ensrland when masses 
were uneducated, fie deplored that with all the fine work of the Indian Civil 
Service there were still persons in India like Mr. Abul Eassim who could not 
take a proper view. Ujamrhteri. The mistake lay with Oovemment which 
opposed Qomiale’s Compulsory Education Bill As for the Depressed Classes hme 
the Indian Civil Service had done* very little to uplift them. !nie question was 
mainly one of lack of education and economic condition. If education was 
spread among them, the solution of the question of the depressed classes would 
be easy. He emphasised that the Swarajists, Independents, Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
and Sir ChimanM Setalvad were all agreed on one mint, namely, that the future 
recmitment must be stopped imd he requested the Home Mmnber to communi- 
cate this unanimous desu:e of the House to the Secretary of State. 

Sir ALEXAM)ER MCDDIMAN, in winding up the debate, said that he was 
glad that with few ezcemtions the delhte had been conducted in a passive 
spirit He assured Colonel Gidney and Colonel Crawford that the term ‘Indian’ 
wotdd be te^en as including all statutory natives of India. He differed from the 
view that no advance has been made as a result of the Beport The proposals 
went a long way in the matter of establishing Provincial control over the Ser- 
vices. It was a great advance though not as big as the House desired. As for 
toe Indianisation he regretted that toe House had not fully kept in view toe 
analysis he gave on the 10th. He made it quite clear that toe Oovemment of 
TnHin. in view of toe present drcumstances of India considered it essential in 
the best interests of this country to have Europeans in the Services and he was 
surprised to find that no member had replied to his point that, if the British 
recruitment was stopped, it would have serious effect on the present members. 
Airaady during the past four years over and above normal retirements, 324 
officers had prematurely retired. That was a great number. He had 
great faito m toe wisdom of the Indian Le^lature and the 
wisdom of toe mover of the amendment ; but be felt that toe decision 
of another Committee of toe House on the Services was not likely to 
be more wise than that of toe Boyal Commission. He did not want 
to deal with toe question of toe Depressed Classes at that late hour. He thought 
that he himself belonged to toe depressed class. (Laughter). Pinally, he referred 
to Mr. Patel’s speech wherein with his usual acumen he (Mx. Patel) had 
explained toe real object of toe amendment Sir Alexander concluded: “It 
means that yon are ^ing to vote agmst provindalisation and such measure of 
Tp dianisation as'the Beport gives and against relief to toe Services.” 

The Amendment Carried. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru here made some observation with regard to toe oon- 
dudhig remark of toe Home Member. Pandit Motilal was not audible in toe 
Press gallery. 

The Hmne Member replying to toe Pandit’s remark corrected himself by 
remarking that toe House by voting with Pandit Motilal would be voting against 
sndi measures of provindaUMtion and Indianisation as toe Beport had recom- 
mended. 

At Beven the House divided and carried Pandit Kotilal’s 
amendment by 68 votes against 46 amidst lend and prolonged 
applanse. 
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GOVERNMENT BILL3-15TH SEPTEMBER 

The Assembly met again on the 15th September to discnss offimal bills. 

. WoBKHEK’S BbEACH of CkOITBiLCT. 

SIR ALEXANDER MUDDDfAN first introduced the Bill to repeal 
the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act The statement of objects and 
reasons explained that on the 20 th Febroary, 1923, Mr, . K. C. Ne^ 
asked for leave to introduce a Bill in the Lej^lative Assembly 
to repeal the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act 1859, as amended in 
1920. The motion, which was finally rejected by the Assembly, was opposed by 
the Gevernment on the Around that though the Act might not be necessary as 
an All-India measure. Local Governments must be atliberty to place before their 
own Legislatures some measure to give protection where necessary, to employers 
and industri^ists in particular are^» and in particular drcumstanqeS; It was ^so 
pointed out that time must be given to employers and industrialists to adjust 
themselves to the chang^ conditions which would foUow when the Act was re- 
peded. An undertaking was, however, given that the Government would take 
the necessary steps to repeal the Act with effect from 1926. This Bill was inten- 
ded to give effect to that undertaking and sought to repeal, with effect from the 
1st Apnl, 1926, the Act of 1859. An opportunity . hadat the same time been 
taken of repealing Sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penal Code which deal 
with cognate matters, as their repeal seemed to be a logical development of the 
rep^ of the Act of 1859. 

limiAif Soldiers’ Litigation. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman asked the House to take into consideration the 
Indian Soldiers’ Litigation Bill, as ^sed by the Council of State. Sir Sivaswa- 
my Iyer proposed its reference to Select Committee and the House agreed to the 
motion. ^ « 4 a 

Imperial Bank Act Amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved for consideration of the Select Committee’s re- 
port on the Bill amending the Imperial Bank of India Act, as amended by the 
Select Committee. Mr. Maung Tok Kyi moved the inclusion of Co-operative 
Banks within the operation of the BilL Sir Basil Blackett strongly opposed this, 
but when put to the vote, the motion was carried by a majority of one vote, the 
division being 46 to 45. Thereupon Sir Basil Blackett announced that, in view 
of the amemment, he was not then prepared to ask the House to proceed with 
the Bill, « 

Motor vehicles Act Bill. 

On re-assembling after limch the House -agreed, on the motion of Mr. 
Tonkinson, to pass the Bill amending the Motor Vehicles Act, as passed by the 
Council of State, without any change. 

Report on “Morality” Bill. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman moved the consideration of the report of the Select 
Committee on the ''Morality” Bill which was passed 

Obscene Publications Bill. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman moved the adoption of the Obscene Publication 
Bill, as passed by the Council of State. Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar mov^ its 
reference to a Select Committee, which was adopted. 

Imfrial Bank Bill Passed. 

Sir Basil Blackett then pronosed the final passage of the Imperial Bank Act 
(Amendment) Bill. He said Ee did not consider that the motion for the inclusion 
of Co-operative Bank was relevant and he did not treat it seriously. Now that it 
had been carried, however, some formal amendments were necessary to put the 
Bill in legal form. These were moved by Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith and oarri^. 

Sir Basil Blackett further enlained lhat while he thought that the inclusion 
of Co-operative Banks was inoffensive and would remain inoperative, if it 
appeared on further consideration that their inclusion was not desirable he 

12 
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retained the liberty of excluding them in the Council of State. As for the 
object of the Bill, he laid strong emphasis on the fact that this Bill should be 
regarded as a very small contribution by legislation to the solution of a great 
problem, whose satisfactory settlement would really depend upon habiteal 
co-operation between the leaders of banks and industries. The Bill was then 
passed and the Assembly adjourned. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS- SIMLA, 16 th SEPTEMBER 

This was the first non-offlcial day of this session of the Legislative 
Assembly, and a large number of non-official Bills appeared on the order paper, 
but only a few could be moved. 

Action on Bar Committee’s Report. 

Mr. BANGACHABIAR first moved for a Select Committee on his Bill to 
amend the Legal Practitioners Act He wanted a statement by the Government 
as to what they proposed to do about the Bar Committee’s report. 

Mr. Tonkinson said the Government of India had asked Local Governments 
for their opinion and also for the opinions of High Courts and legal associations. 
As soon as the replies where received the Government of India proposed to 
come to their conclusion immediately. Some of the recommendations could be 
put into operation by the High Courts and these Courts were already beginning 
to take steps in those directions. As regards recommendations which might 
req^uire legislative action, Government confidently expected to bring forward 
legislation next session. 

in view of this statement Mr. Bangachariar withdrew his motion. 

Hindu Religions Trust Bill. 

Dr. GOUR moved that the HINDU RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE TRUST BILL 
be referred to a Select Committee. He said that the principle of the Bill had been 
generally accepted. So far as he was aware, four objections had been taken to 
it, namely : (1) That the term “ Hindu ” should be defined : (2) that the Bill did 
not exclude private trusts; (3) tliat it should be confined to trusts of the value 
of Rs. 3.000 and upwards; and (4) that these trusts were of a varied character 
and that religious trusts were Provincial Transferred subjects, and as such 
legislation with re^d to these trusts should be initiated in the Local Councils. 
Dr. Gour said that all these Questions were mainly matters of detail and could 
be dealt with by the Select Committee. As regards the last objection he 
quoted tlie precedent of the Moslem Waqf Bill which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly last year. If those objects were valid, the Government 
of India could not have agreed to the passing of the Waqf BiU. All previous 
Acts dealing with religious endowments were enactments by the Government 
of India and were All-India Acts. Religious endowments could not be subjects 
for legislation by Provincial Councils, but should be brought under a national 
register. 

Mr. Belvi suggested that sufficient provision already existed in present 
enactments. If the Assembly agreed to this motion, it would be a clear case of 
interference with the functions of Provincial Councils, which should not be 
done unless it was absolutely necessary. Specially in view of further considera- 
tion of Reforms, there could not be any interference with Transferred subjects. 
He strongly objected to a national register. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt very much wished that the measure had been initiated by 
an orthodox Hindu like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Amidst laughter he 
suggested the names of six Mahomedan members and one Christian member of 
the Assembly to be added to the Select Committee. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya objected to the Bill in principle and said he regretted 
such a m^ure had been brought before the House. There was inherent 
danger in legislation of this kind. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas approved of the principle of the Bill and 
expressed surpnse at the opposition. 
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Mr. Daraiswamy Alyyangar, supporting Dr. Gout’s motion, said that religious 
endowments were much mismanage and complained that in several cases the 
Government diverted the su^lus from some temples to provincial purposes and 
then cited the opinion of the Madras High Court in reference to the management 
of a temple in Madias. He ridiculed the idea that temple like Biswesawara of 
Benares, Jugganath of Puri and of Badrinath could be called provincial temples. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was surprised that the provisions of this Bill could be 
taken objection to by any Hindu. 

Mr. ^rchandrai Yishindas said it was no use trsting to draw tiie "red 
herring” of orthodoxy across this question. All Hindus should rejoice that 
legislation of this kind should be proposed. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that if any Provincial Legislature wished to 
legislate on the question of religious endowments, this Bill would not stand, m 
the way and there was no force in the argument at all that it interfered with 
Transferred Subjects. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Bill was not intended to interfere with the Hindus’ 
religion nor was it a piece of social reform. 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi said that there was no need to oppose the principle 
of the Bill at this stage. That time had passed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that some of the provisions were 
certamly open to objection but there was no harm in the Bill being examined 
by a Select Committee. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said that he liad only recently received the opinion 
of Local Governments and the Government of India had not been able to form 
their opinion on the subject. From a cursory glance he found that some 
Provincial Governments objected to the matter being dealt with by the Imperial 
Legislature, as it concern^ a Provincial subject. The Bill was modelled on 
the Moslem Waqf Act and it reoruired very careful examination whether a Bill 
on those lines was really the Bill needed. He advised the utmost caution, and 
as the Select Committee even if appointed could not meet, ho suggested that 
the debate be postponed till the Delhi session by which time he would be 
able to communicate to the House the Government of India’s views. The fact 
that a dispute had arisen in connection with temples in one province where 
legislation had been passed indicated the need for caution. 

Dr. Gour said that the Hindu community was not provincial and tlie Bill 
was merely supplementary and complementary to the Moslem Waqf Act, He 
wanted to take it to the Select Committee, but in view of the Home Membei’s 
suggestion he accepted the postponement, and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned till the Delhi session. 


Criminal Law Ameudment. 

Then came the most important measure of the day, namely the repeal of the 
Part II of the Criminal Law Act, under which Government had for the last 
few years been doing havoc with the liberties of the people. The Bill was 
pass<^ defeating Government heavily. 

Dr. GOUR moved that his bill to rep^l Part II of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act be taken into consideration. Re said that the Repressive Laws Com- 
mittee had unanimously condemned the Act and had expected that it might be 
repealed in the Delhi Session of 1922. He believed conspirators could be 
brought to book under the ordinary law of the country. The Act was passed in 
1908 by the old Legislature which was merely a branch of the Executive. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN strongly opposed the motion. He said by 
training he viewed with vety great suspicion anything in the nature of legislation 
which took away ordinary law and gave special power to the Executive Govern- 
ment ; but one fundamental law governed all Governments, whetiier responsible 
or irresponsible, namely that if the ordinary law failed to maintain law and order, 
other means must be found to maintain it. The Act was passed in 1908 and no 
one contested that anarchy then existed in B^igal. He quoted from the R^ 
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8 rerave Laws Committee’s re^rt showing that the Committee considered that 
le time was not npe to repeal the Act then. Again on the 3id June a motion 
for renem of this Act was rejected by the last Assembly. This clearly showed 
mat me Act was not only passed by the pre-reform Legislature which Dr. Qour 
descnbed as subordinate to the Executive but tnat the first Assembly consi- 
dered, at any rate at that time, that it should not be repe^ed. 

Sir, Halcolm Hailey speaking on the Bill had said that associations with the 
objective of assassination and murder had started. That was a big statement and 
the speaker wanted to substantiate it by enumerating what occurred only since 
December last. On the 14th De6ember Rs. 17,000 belonging to B. B. Railway 
was taken away by armed dacoits. Ten days later pistols and cartridges were 
disoqvered with certain men, and the gravity of the position was that those 
cartndges were of, the kind which were not available in India and must 
therefore have been imported. On the 14th January Mr. Day was murdered in 
mistake for the Calcutta Police Commissioner, to whose ^mirable work the 
Home liember paid a tribute. Here again the cartridge used was an imported 
one. On the lotli March the police discovered dangerous bombs which were not 
toy bombs but made by those skilled in the art By the end of March the pistols 
lost by a firm of Calcutta were discovered. On the 13th April Mr. Bruce was 
shot, probably because the colour of his car was like that of the Commissioner 
of Police’s and the assailants wanted to kill the Commissioner. Continuing. Sir 
Alexander referred to Bed Bengal leafiets inciting to terrorism and muraer of 
the police officials. These leaflets were widely distributed at a meeting held to 
prot^t against certain remarks of Lord Lytton. From past experience the 
Government knew that shortly after publication of such le^ets outr^es follow^. 
These then were the facts facing them. The leader of the Swaraj Party 
(Mr. C. R Das) in a press interview, whmh he apparently revised, stated that 
the anarchical movement was far more serious than the Government r^sed* 
Thus a statement made by a leader in whom the members of the Assembly had 
confidence had told the Government that the position was more serious than they 
imagined. Ordinary law was unable to deal with the situation and the mover 
was offering Government no substitute. Could they then expect that the Govern- 
ment who was responsible for law and order would throw away this weapon ? 
He asked the House to remember that measures like these were always half way 
house between ordinary law and much more serious measures which might be 
called for if the situation grew grave. He pointed out that the allegation that 
the law had been misused could not prove mat the law was not needed. 

Concluding, he doubted whether if the House were rem)onsible for law and 
order ,it would repeal the Act. If the House passed Dr. Gour’s motion it would 
be taHng on itself a very grave responsibility and he hoped wiser counsels 
would prevail. 


Mr. ABHAYANKAR in supporting Dr. Gour’s motion said that the veiy 
pnnciple of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was obnoxious and allowed the 
executive to, usurp the functions of the judiciary. The analogy between England 
and India did not hold water, as the executive in India was not only not respon- 
mble to the people but often contemptuous of popular opinion. So the argument 
mat, the executive should be armed with special powers as in l^gland must 
fall in India. This act had not only been misused but soused. It even sentenced 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the opposition in the House, to jail. He 
certainly did not belong to the gang on whom it was intended to operate. Yet 
Pt. Nehru was sentenced to six months under this Act He hop^ the House 
womd reject the Home Member’s argument Otherwise it was not fit to embark 
on the voyage of Self-Government 

Mr. Amamath Dutt, said it was always the over-zealous police officers who 
gave a political complexion to ordinary cnmes to suit their purpose. 

Captain UIRA SINGH opposed Dr. Gour’s motion and i 
I Sr , adequate protection to life and property, 

of the fightiM classes who were just entering into politi 
prol^tipn the people in that province now enjoyed was 
of fte which was now sought to be repealed. This 
m the Punjab, but whenever it was used it was used vei 


mi that ordinary law 
Punjab was the home 
2 al lire and whatever 
1 due to the application 
Act was rarely used 
y effectively. 
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Pwdit MADAN MOH^ MALVAIYA said the daooities and murders whidi 
had been, committed in Bengal and which were mentioned by the Home Member 
were no justificatton for retaining this Act on the statute book. These cases could 
be . very well dwelt with by the ordinary law of the land. He condemned the 
action of the Government in sending thousands of Congress volunteers 

to jail under thjs Act, and of the Punjab Government in d^aring the Sikh 
rarblmd^ Committee as an unlawful Assembijr. The Government cannot say 
that this Act ^ been honourably, justly and feurly used. The principles of good 
gvernment demanded that this law should be removed from the Statute 

Sir CHEtfANLAL SETALVAD reognised the necessity of the executive being 
possessed of emeigent powers, but there should be some safemiards in the Act 
for the prevention of abuse by allowing judicial authority to test the order 
declaring associations unlawful. If the Government accept^ his suggestion 
and introduced the safeguard, there would not be any objection to this Act 
remaining on the Statute Book. 


P^dit MOTILAIj NEHRU strongly opposed Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad’s suggestion 
tj ^ hoped the .House would not be misled by the plausible argument of the 
Home Member. What was ordinary law and what was extraordinary law? 
When the Government said that the ordinary law was not sufficient, it really 
meant tliat the Government had failed in the art of Government (Applause) and 
that the Government vranted to get license for law-breaking. The speaker 
paid a tribute to the system of English Jurisprudence, and if the Government 
failed to canw on under that system which was imported into this country, 
then they had no business to be in this country, and must give up all preten- 
sions of ruling them. He emphasised that the Government arguments were 
c^ouflage that the Act was intended to suppress revolutionary crime. Really 
the, (jovernment wanted it for other purposes. He said that the part of the Act 
which had already been repealed could have dealt with anarchical activities, 
but not Part H because , under that part they could only declare associations 
unlawful. Did anyone think that the associations of anarchists who worked 
secretly would be known, or if known, that they would stop in their aims 
because such associations were declared unlawful? 


The evil, said Pandit Motilal, was the alien rule. The Government was 
functioniM agamst the , will of the people. They might manufacture any 
amount of repressive Legislation in the Council, but they could not suppress 
anarchy. Ho endorsed every word of Mr. Das’s statement that anarchy was 
much more scnous than the authorities realised. (Hear, hear.) ‘1 go further and 
say tliat if you do not take care you might rise one fine morning to find tiie 
wh^ole of the country in a state of conspiracy. You will not know what to do 
witli it. (Applause.) I am saying tliis as a reasonable man. I know what hurts 
my countrymen. I know how waves of anarchism ebb and flow. If you 
think your repression laws put down anarchy in Bengal it is far from the tnitii. 
It was that Man, Gandhi, who by his non-violent non-cxj-operation put that 
effectual stop to jmarchical crime. It is you who deprived him of the power 
that he possessed, and you must reap the result of it.” 

Continuing, he, strongly opposed the idea that ordinary and extraordinary law 
should go hand in hand. If ordinary law came in, that was English conception. 
There was no question of giving Government a substitute for the act. It was 
needed not against anarchists but against Congressmen. Pandit 
Motilal observed that the Act was a blot on the English system of jurispiudence 
and a blot upon the English nation, but if this law continued in force and if it 
was applied m his own province or in any other province and if any notification 
was issued under it, he would consider it his highest duty to break the law, and 
would call upon others to break it (Loud Applause.) 

MR CHATTERJEE, Industries Member, said in his present frame of mind 
Pundit Motilal had not the least chance of being proceeded a^inst under this Act. 
(Laughter); whereas in 1921 the Pandit broke the Act he would not bre& it again. 
The speaker therefore urged the House not to be guided by any consideration 
of ^e Act being used^ agamst the Pundit. He contested the Pundit’s statement 
that they were acting^ lawl^sly. Any law passed by a constituted authority 
was law. Continumg, he pointed out that daring the war angrrfiif^l crime 
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subsided, before the cult of Mahatma Gandhi, for whom he had the 
respect, came into existence. Mahatma was now out of jail and^ why oomd he 
not restrain anarchists now ? It is my friends opposite (Swaransts) who are 
responsible for it, and not Government (laughter). Having s^ed as an Execu- 
tive Officer, the speaker on behalf of the Executive Officers in India declared 
that they also viewed with suspicion and diffidence extraordinary laws, but 
they had a more sacred duty to perform in the face of very OTeat danger and 
diffiiculty, namely the duty of maintaining the King’s peace and use laws provid- 
ed by constituted authority. 

MK. JINNAH expressed surprise at the speech delivered by Mr. Chatteijee 
who had evidently foiwtten whatever law he knew owing to dose association 
with the . executive. He was surprised that a man so well versed in the know- 
ledge of history should stand up in the House and proclaim that this Act was 
mdiswnsably necessary to enforce law and order and cite English analogy. Mr. 
Jinndi gave the history of the movement in Bengal which has been characterised 
as revolutionary, and ridiculed Mr. Chatteriee’s contention that during the war 
there was no trouble because of the application of the Defence of India Act. 
Mr. Jinnah reminded Mr. Chatterjee that the Defence of India Act was put 90 
me Statute Book with the support of almost all members of the then Impenal 
Council. It would never have been possible to enact the measure without 
popular support. That should have been an object lesson to the Government. 

He asked them how was the function of the maintenance of law and order 
to be performed. Was it to be performed against the wishes of the people ? If 
Government did not respond to the wishes of the people no amount of statutes 
would break the revolutionary crimes. He asked whether since Queen Victona 
assumed the reins of the Government until 1906, w^as there a single revolutionary 
organization in India ? What was then the explanation of the existence of 
revolutionary movements ? It was because they denied to the people their 
legitimate rights. It was the Government which was the root cause of it. 
They did not respond to their ideals of freedom. He for himself would not 
support Sir Ohiraanlal’s suggestion but urge for the Act to be entirely repealed. 
Mr. Jinnah concluded : “Respond to the feelings of the petmle, respond to their 
sentiments, respond to their legitimate aspirations. The English people shed 
their blood to establish their laws, and, if need be, I will also shed my blood to 
establish that law in India” (applause.) 

Col. CRAWFORD regretted to find that not a single non-official leader in the 
Assembly had spoken a word in condemnation of anarchy, upon which he 
waxed eloquent and then expressed his great solicitude for Bengal. 

Dr. GOUR in replying to the debate asked the Home Member whether any 
association in Bengal was to-day declared unlawful. He held that the Act was 
useless for that purpose. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMEN winding up the debate said that the Pundit 
opposite had admitted that not on^ was there serious anarchical movement put, 
but that it might spread to other Provinces. Government wpuld have to consider 
that and would never forget their primary duty of maintaining law and order. 
He referred to the position in Bengal because Dr. Gour had , suggested ,that 
the position in the country was normal, and he referred to particular^ dacoities, 
because in those cases ammunition which could not be bought in this country 
w^ discovered. The Government had been practically advised to Jet matters 
drift and then to proclaim Martial Law if matters became worse. Well, he did 
not believe in that policy. He would rather extinguish fire immediately than 
after it had spread and destroyed the whole structure. 

Mr. Patel— You want to extinguish the fire of patriotism ? 

The Home Member ’—I desire to see India patriotic, but I do not desire to 
see India anarchic. 

Continuing, the Home Member referred to Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad’s suggestion 
and very artfully said that the Government would consider it 

Sir Ohimanlal thereupon asked for a definite assurance that legislation would 
be brought at an early date amending the Act with a view to aJiow the asso- 
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ciations declared wnlawfal to contest that order in tlie Courts. That assurance, 
he said, would determine his vote. 

Sir Alexander Muddiinan thus cornered eggred out by saying that he had not 
consulted the Government of India and could not give such an assuranoe.. The 
Cfovemment would however consider the suggestion. He ^d that he did not 
suggest that the members had uttered threats. He was ^luite prepared to t^e 
them as a hiendly warning, but then, when such anarchical crime was facing 
them, could the Government divest themselves of its weapons ? 

Pandit Motilal was heard indistinctly to remark that it was no weapon at all. 

The Home Member replied that he considered it a weapon. That might not 
be the Pandit*8 view. He realised that they could not eiiectively declare secret 
anarchical associations as unlawful but the Government could take action against 
the association which had not entirely gone over to the side of the enemy, so to 
say, but were about to. 

Mr. Patel: You mean Congress Volunteers. 

The Hon Member: If the creed of the Congress is changed to one of violence 
it would be so. 

Continuing, the Home Member read the definition of an unlawful association 
as given in tlie Act and asked whether anybody could say that it was not a fair 
definition. He concluded: ''Our witnesses are intimidated and shot Am I to 
stand by when our Chief Commissioner of Police is being hunted for his life? 
Am I to stand by and see terrorism in the land and men with revolvers c^ing 
'hands off?* No, Sir. So long as I am a member of the Government of India 
I will not” (applause). 

The House then divided and carried Dr. Gour’s motion by 71 votes 
against 31 amidst non-official cheers. 

Dr. Gour at once represented that the final reading of the Bill l)e proceeded 
with, but tlie President adjourned it till the 23rd. 


The Secretary of States’ Allegations, 

At question time good deal of interest was taken in the Assembh'' on the 
series of questions and answers about the remark of the Secretary of State that 
the Swarajists in the Bengal Council purchased votes. 

Sardar MUTALIK asked : Will the Government be pleased to state: (a) whether it 
is a fact that the Secretary of State stated in the House of Lords, as is reported 
in the papers, that tiie Swaraj Party organized the purchase of votes for the 

^ e of procuring a majority of votes to embarrass the Government ? 

9 extract from the speech which contains the statement ; (c) whether the pur- 
chase of votes is meant to apply to the Party s system of work within the 
Council and the Assembly or at the time of the electjons, and (d) if within the 
Councils or the Assembly, will the Government be pleased to state the grounds 
or reasons on which the statement was based ; whether this Government sent 
any despatch to the Secretary of State supplying any information on this point 
and if so will the Government be pleased to pl^ on the table a copy of &e 
extract from the despatch supplying this information ? 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, replying, said 

(a) & (b)— The Secretary of State did make statements of this character in 
his speech in the House of Lords on the 2lBt July. I will quote for the Hon’ble 
Member’s information two extracts from the official report of the speech : 

(1) Referring to the Bengal Legislative Council, he said : "In that Assembly, 
the Swaraj Party, not being able actually to lead or to procure a majori^ 
of votes for the puniose of embarrassing the Government organized 
purchase for each of the requisite balances either of votes or of 
abstentions to enable them to win the narrow divisions which they did. 
This f^t is notorious.” 
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(2) Again he said : '*Sach demonstrations as have been made in the Bengal 
Legislata^ in so far as they are procured by methods of corruption 
or intimidation, not only are not demonstrations of the popular will 
but aro demonstrations of the &ct that the Legislature, who are so 
influenced, have no will at all of their own except a will to 

profit, and that any number of such politicians may be disregarded 
with complete equanimity as representing no kind of power. The 
significance and importance of a vote in a Parliament^ election 
or in a Ptoliament rest only upon the will or spirit in which it, is 
given* If it is given on account of fear, those who are responsible 
for and who are entrusted with the power to carry on the King’s 
Government know very well that they have no real force whatever 
to contend with, but only something which can be bought or 
frightened.” 

(c) and (d)— -The extracts which I have quoted indicate clearly that the Secre- 
tary of State was referring to what he undertood to have been the method of 
working adopted by &e Swarajist Party in the Bengal Legislative Council. The 
Government of India are unable to say definitely' where the Secretary of State 
obtained the information upon which he based his speech. They understand 
however, that it has been freely stated in the public press that there was orga- 
nised corruption* It may be that the Secretary of State’s announcement was 
based upon private information. In any case, the Government of India have not 
themselves suppli^ any information m any 'manner. One Mohammedan sup- 
porter of the wvemment complained to the ofBcials of the Council that he had 
D^n offered Bs 3,000 to abstain from the division on the grant for Ministers’ 
salaries, and it has been stated on reliable authority that Bs. 40,000 were ex- 
pended bom the Swarajist Party funds during the session in bribing Govern- 
ment supporters in this way. That was the only reference to the matter which 
could nave formed the basis of the Secretary of State’s remarks (Hear, hear). 
They did however forward to him a letter from the Government of Bengal 
in which tiiie following message occurred ; The Indian supporters of the 
Government were also subjected to continuous pressure from the Swarajist 
members to abstain from voting for Government and the Swarajist Party 
funds were freely spent in this* 

Then followed a volley of supplementary questions. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed asked a question about corruption in elections which 
was not heard. 


Then Mr. T. C. Goswami : Will the Government seek information on the 
subject of the purchase of votes in the, Bengal Council from the office of the 
Pariy of which the Advocate-General is the head and H. E. Lord Lytton the 
chief Patron ? 


Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is not a question that I can answer here. 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I ask whether the Hon. Member, in quoting that let- 
ter. was aware of the fact that there is not a Swaraj Party Fund at all from 
whidi any bribe could be made ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The question ought to be asked from another 
Member of the House (referring to Pundit Motilal). 

Mr. Cfiiamanlal : May I ask whether he is aware of the fact that there is 
really no Swaraj Party Fond and whether it was not his business to find out 
whether there was any such Fond ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I cannot agree with the Hon. Member on that 
point* I have no knowledge of the party funds ef any Party. 

Pan^t Motital Nehru : May I ask if the Gtovemment of Bengal sent any 
materials upon which they based the condusions which expressed in the ex- 
tract submitted by the Government of India to the Secretary of State ? 

Sir Alexand^ Muddiman : No, Sir, the Statement I have read to the 
House and nothing more. 

_ Pwdit Motilhl Nehru : Were . any steps taken by the Government of India or 
the Government of Bengalto verify the fact? 
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Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not by the Government of India. I presume the 
Government of Bengal verified it. 

Jffr. Amarnath Dutt: Does the Government know that a false criminal case 
was instituted by the agent of one member to overawe another member to vote 
for Minister’s salary and subsequently Rs. 15,000 was extorted to have tlie 
case withdrawn ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman; No, Sir, It will be a very unfortunate thing if it 
is so. 

Mr. Cliamanlal : May I ask the Hon. Meml»er whetlier he is prepared to 
convey to the Secretary of State the utter disgust felt by tlie memoers of 
the Assembly at his remarks with reference to the Bengal Council ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman; ‘The questions and answers will bo forwarded to 
the Secretary of State undoubtedly. 

Mr. K. Ahmed; What steps, do the Government propose to fake to remove 
the prievancas of the people in regard to payments for including candidates at 
elections and do they propose to bring about any change in the Rules with this 
object ? 

Mr. President; Hon’ble Members are quiet well aware tliat parliamentary 
candidates have tliese questions in their own hands. 

Mr. Jinnah ; Are the Government of India prepared to hike steps to remove 
the reflections which were cast on the Swarajist Party by the speech of the 
Secretary of State ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman I can certainly give no undertaking on this point. 
What I have done is this. I am having the Law examined to see wliat can be 
done in this matter. 

Mr. K. Ahmed ; Does the Government know whether the e.xact amount paid 
to a Dacca candidate, a member of the Bengal Council, by the Swaraj Party was 
Rs. 3,000 or more ? 

Mr. President : That question is certainly not in order hero. Whetlier it is 
in the Bengal Legislativo Council is a matter for the President of that Council 
to decide. 

Pandit Motilal Nehni ; Is the Government of India prepared to prosecute 
these persons against whom charges of bribery and corruption liave been made 
or to hold a public enquiry generally into this matter ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Does the Honourable Member refer to those par- 
ticular allegations I have got here ? It would not be a matter, I think, for the 
Government of India to initiate a prosecution. It is a matter for the Bengal 
Government to consider, 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : Will you instruct them to do so ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : You do not regard the matter as of sufficient import- 
ance? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I regard it as of very great iinportance and I 
am making enquiries, I am perfectly willing to forward to the Government of 
Bengal a copy of the questions and answers in this House and invite their 
attention to the points raised in them- It is not for the Government of India 
to instruct the Bengal Government to institute a prosecution. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta: Is it true that the Government of Bengal offered to 
elect the third Minister out of those members who voted for the demand for the 
grant for Ministers’ salaries ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I am unaware of it. 

Mr. Mehta : If that is so, is it corruption or what ?KLaughter,) 

13 
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Debate on Separation of Railway Finance 

SIMLA— nm SEPTEMBER 

On this day the Assembly took up the discussion of the question of 
separation of Railway Finance from the General Budget. Sir Hen^ MffNGRlEFF 
SMITH moved a new resolution substituting the one moved by Sir Charles 
Innes in Delhi in the last s^ession. The resolution was the result of the 
discussion in the Railway Finance Committee of the Assembly where an agree- 
ment had been arrived at between the Government and the non-official members. 
This agreed formula was an improvement over the original Government 
scheme. The nationalist party wanted to make sure that the bargain did not 
end in favour of foreign capital on which Government was suspected to have 
an eye. It therefore insisted on the inclusion of three important provisos so 
as to leave nothing to chance* These were ; (1) that no State-managed 
Company will in future be handed over to Company management without the 
consent of the Assembly, (2) that Indianisatioh would steadily and speedily 
progress, and (3) that the earliest opportunity would be taken to appoint an 
Indian to the Railway Board. The Government attitude at first on these safe- 
guards was hostile, but subseouently negotiations were opened with theOpposi- 
tion leaders, mainly under SirPiirushattaindas Thakurdas,tn arrive at a Settlement. 

Sir CHARLES INNES, giving a lucid exposition, said that the Indian 
Railways were the most gigantic commercial undertaking in India. 
They must, therefore, look ahead and take a long view. He was the other day 
examining the proposal to rebuild a big ^station which would take 13 
years. Considering now the efficiency of stations reacted on the efficiency 
of the whole line, remodelling was essential ; but the Government 
would not safely embark on such a proposal so long as it depended on 
the exigency of the general budget. The main burden of the Acworth Coin- 
mittee’s report was the separation of Railway budget ^ and the recommendation 
of State management was made conditional upon cariying out the administrative 
and financial reforms proposed by the Committee. In every commercial under- 
taking, capital expenditure and revenue expenditure went hand in hand and, in 
the words of the Acworth Committee, “Railways must be treated as a continu- 
ously going concern with a carefully thought-out programme both of Revenue 
and Capital expenditure for years ahead with provisional financial arrangements 
to correspond.” The Assembly has provided them with capital expenditure for 
five years by sanctioning 150 crores for the purpose ; but the revenue expen- 
diture still depended upon the exigencies of general revenues and it failed 
because they had no security with regard to the revenue programme. Then 
again, the programme of revenue expenditure was not voted for the year 
beginning with April Ist till the preceding March. This was one reason why they 
could not spend grants, and unexpend^ balances merely went to the general 
revenues along with railway surplus provisions. For arrears depreciation could 
not be made. There was no inducement to economy, because these benefltted 
general revenue, not railways. There was no railway reserve and this was 
mrticularly embarrassing for railways whose returns depended upon good or 
liad season. The Finance Department felt a great inconvenience because of the 
violent fluctuations in railway returns thereby increasing the difficulty of 
framing budget estimates. Then if they took more from Railways they 

merely taxed transportation. The Government’s object therefore was to abolish 
the system of programme revenue and to establish a proper depreciation fund 
arranged on an intelligible and scientific basis. They wanted to build up railway 
reserves in order to make finance more elastic and, generally, they wanted to 
introduce a system which, while retaining the control of the Assembly unim- 
naired and while ensuring general revenues a fair return from railways, would 
be more pmted to the needs of a vast commercial undertaking. The Government 
liad considered the possibility of legislation, but nreferred to ask this House 
to agree to a convention so that the conditions migiit be adjusted from time to 
time to suit the varying conditions and progress of the constitution. 

The Commerce Member next dwelt on the form and amount of contribution 
proposed in the resolution. He said the amount originally fixed was five-sixth 
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or one per cent, on the capital at charge on commercial lines and one-fifth of 
the surplus profits. It has been modified and it is now proposed that one per 
cent, of the capital on chargre plus one-fifth of surplus plus an addition^ one- 
third of the excess of any surplus above three crores. The contribution would 
bo* bswed not on the actuals of the penultimate year, but the current year. It 
would not be based on actuals of the last year because it would not be fair to 
the Fmance Department to base it on the actuals of 1922-23 which was a bad 
year.^ This contribution meant that the Covernment would pay the rtoss 
contribution of about 689 lakhs or, after deducting loss in working and interest 
on capital on strategic lines, above 519 lakhs. Under the original scheme the 
G^overnment proposed to pay only 446 lakhs. Thus they would pay seventy- 
three lakhs more tlian originally proposed. Some might say that this was not 
enough ; he would ask them to bear in mind that the more they took from 
Railways the longer they postpone the day on which rates and fares could be 
reduced. Moreover Railways in addition to the contribution of 639 lakhs would 
liave to pay charges amounting to nearly twenty-four crores more on account 
of interest. 

Continuing, the Commerce Member referred to the question about which 
the members felt keenly. The scheme of separation, he assured, would in no way 
reduce the control of the Assembly over the budget. Of course, when a cut 
was made in the Railway budget it would not mean improvement in the general 
revenue as hitherto, but would merely go to the railway reserve ; but the cuts 
made in their budget would put them in the ^same difficulty as at present. 
Supposing a cut was made, which could not be gjiven effect to, then unless ^e 
Governor-General restored the grant, their position would be difficult. ^ He 
showed that there was no basis in the suggestion that, if the Assembly admitted 
to work the railways as a cximinercial department, the Government would 
always turn round and say they could not give effect to the Assembly’s wishes 
regarding Indianisation or something of that kind, because they could not do 
them consistenfly with economy and efficiency. Tn defence he pointed out that 
the Railway Board has been working for separation for the last 6,inonths. 
They hjid raised no objection to paying duty on stores and to the previsions of 
the Steel Protection A(^t and had not asked for lower contribution. These Acts 
increased tlio charge on their revenue by forty laklis a year. If the proposal 
for sepaiution was accepted the tax-payer would gain to this extent, for 
tlie presentation of the Railway budget, they hoped to bring it before the House 
in February next before the general budget was presented and later on in 
September : but that would involve the amendment of the, Goveimment of India 
Act. They were also examining the foim of the budget with a view to improve 
it. He further pointed out tliat the Government had agreed to the reoonstitii- 
tion of the Oentml Railway Advisory Council and to have a Standing Railway * 
Finance Committee. These showed that the Government did not lu any way 
want to get away from the control of the Assembly. He had placed the 
proposal which the Government thought would bo best for railways, for the 
trade and commerce of the country, and for the Indian tax-payer, and he 
appealed to the House to consider the scheme on its merit and accept it, 
(Applause.) 


THE NATIONALIST AMENDMENT. 

Sir Punishotamdas TIIA KURDAS moved on behalf of the Nationalist Party an 
amendment proposing the addition of a clause approving the Government reso- 
lution but subject tor- 

fa) That no railway line now under State management and no railway line 
now managed by a Comimny whose contract may hereafter expire should he 
handed over to Company management without the previous approval of 
the Legislative Assembly. 

(b) That railway service should be rapidly Indianised, and further that 
Indians should be appointed as members of the Railway Board as early as 
possible. 

Sir Punishotamdas said the Commerce Memlier had stated that the 
railways were of vital importance to India and vrere a great Nationsd asset 
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That was, precisely the reason why he wanted tlio Assembly to have 
a substantial say in Railway policy. The pro])psal had been under considera- 
tion of the Government for three years and within this time a aood deal of cor- 
respondence must have passed between them and the Secretary of State, but 
the Government did not take into confidence even the sub-Committee with 
regard to this coiTespondenoe. This naturally raised the apprehension that the 
Government was not laying on the table all its cards. The reason why the 
House wanted to insist on the provision that the State managed lines should 
not be transferred to Company management without the express approval of the 
Assembly was because the Railways were the property of the taSc-payer and 
the Assembly had a right to be heard in the matter. The Railway report for 
1922-23 stated that the Government proposed to continue their efforts to work 
for getting a domiciled company to take over the management- Further, the 
Government had rejected the resolution of Mr. Ramchandra Rao passed by the 
Assembly asking that no contract be entered into with Companies without pre- 
viously placing it before the Assembly. 

Mr. Purushotamdas pointed out that imder .the scheme the Assembly 
was abandoning the right to make cuts in Railway budget, with a 

view to relieve the General Exchequer, or to transfer the Railway STirplus to 
meet the deficit in any year. Was it therefore unreasonable to ask for m 
undertaking that the Assembly’s approval bo sought before any ciiange in 
the management took place ? Why should the Government distnist the 
Assembly if therewas real Company management ? The Assembly would appre- 
ciate the position. He approved of the separation and would be veiy sorry if 
the Government persisted in not giving an undertaking and thereby 

E dise the scheme. He gave an instance of the dangere 

them. In 1910 the contract with tlie S. 1. Ry. was entered 

into not only above the liead of tlie people who felt a good deal of grievance, 

but also over the head of the Government of Madras and the Government of 
India and only the Reuter’s telegram l)rought the first information to the 
Government of India that contract had been renewed by the Secretary of 
State. He did not want any repetition of that. 

He made it clear that Indians while believing that the Railways should, be 
worked on commercial lines w'cre detennined to see them worked compatible 
with national advancement and national good. They did not want that in a 
cheap spirit of economy Stores should not be purchased in India and that 
Indianisation of the services should pi'occed slow. Tlic patience of Indians had 
been more than tried, tliey had waited for the past 7o years and now wanted 
Indians to be employed in large numbers. The Railways were the property of 
the Indian tpx-payer and must be worked in the interest of India. 

At this stage the Assembly rose for lunch. 

On reassembling Sir Basil BLACKETT put in an able defence of the 
Government point of vie>v and indicated the fullest extent to which the Gov- 
ernment could go. He said : Sir Purushotamdas’s amendment was both ad- 
ditional and conditional. Sir Purushotamdas agreed with the desirability of 
administrative reform proposed by Government, but declared that if 
the Government was unable to accept his conditions the whole 
scheme would be lost. The issue had thus been clouded. The 
speaker attached very great importance to the scheme as it would encourage 
economy in tlie Railway management and result in the stabilisation of , general 
budget. As for the Assembly’s control, the Finance Member opined that it would 
be more effective than at present. It was perfectly true that in normal circums- 
tances they, would not benefit general revenue by their cuts in Railway budget 
or transferring Railway surplus to meet any deficit. They would have to pro- 
pose proper taxation if need be rather than to raid Railway reserve, but then 
they gained immensely in otlier directions, 

, Questions of Indianisation and management introduced by Sir Purushotamdas 
m lus amendment were not strictly germane to the scheme before the House. 
The two issues were separate and must not be mixed up. As for Indianisation 
and purcliase of s,tores, he said, theoretically it was competent for the Govern- 
ment to say that it would not Indianise and would purchase stores in the 
cheapest market, and this right was there now and would remain there even 
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if the scheme of separation was accomplished. But what were the facts. 
The Wvernment WM committed to the purchase of stores in India and the 
I^.Commission had recommended 25 per pent Indianisation of the Railway 
and the process of Indianisanon in Railways frcneially was prece^irfir 
as quickly as . was m the best inteiest of the country. In fact there was no 
difference of opinion between the Government and the Assembly on these 
points. 

• j issue raised about tbe Railway Management in the amendment, he con- 
sidered fmkiy to be unreal What \rere the facts ? The Government 
naa smt^ that if the managfement was to be transferred to a company, 
It must be a real Indian Company with Indian capital. The Government 
wore willlinff to so further: if ever the proposal for establishingr 

an Indm Company was considered, the Government would bring 
before the Railway Centml Advisory Council, They were 

willing to let any member of the Advisory Council to bring that* matter 
pefore the House if he so desired. This was, he said frankly, as far as it was 

in the power of the Government of India ^ to go. They liad no power under 

the constitution to go beyond that and give the required undertaking, but it 
must be apparent that m view of his statement the issue raised became 
unreal. 

.If however, the Assembly did not agree with the Government view and 
rejected the scheme, the result wouhl l )0 that the Government would merely 
cany on as at present withoiit adopting the desirable administrative reform. 
He emphasised that, as Pandit Motilal said the. other day, speaking on the 
Heo report that in this transitional stage administrative refonns were as vital 
ana neeessan’^ as constitutional reforms. Here was proposed a voiy useful 
reform which generally speaking the House agreed was dcsiralde. Ho therefore 
appealed for vote on the merit of the scheme. If it was rejected, who would 
gilrnr? The tax-payer suffers because he \vas paying fax on communication, 
jtoilw'ay users suflor because both the prodiner and the consumer w’ould 
pay more. The Assembly suffers liecaiise it; was rejecting a proposal 
which gave it more powers, and the Government suffers because it could not 
carry out a very desirable reform. 

Mr. NEOGY congratulated Sir Charles Tunes on his ability to adjust himself to 
li ®;5^ospliere of the House he w^as speaking in; for* speaking in the Council of 
the elder statesmen (Council of State) a few days ago, he had said that Railways 
must be removed from tlie influence of the popular Assembly, because when a 
popular Assembly interfered with the State management of Railways, then the 
otate management would l^ecome a failure. He (Mr. Neogy) dJd not deny that; 
*he scheme as proposed by Sir Cliarles Innes had many attractions, but he 
asked why the Government was anxious to force upon the Assembly this piece 
of reform which might fit in with the next instalment of constitutional reforms 
when they were likely to have some sort of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. Sir William AcAvortli did not know the things that were happening in 
India since he left this country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Neogy referred to the utterly poor rate of Indianisation in the 
several branches of Railway administration, and said that the attitude of the 
Government in regard to the Railway policy had boon anti-Indian in every sphere 
from top to bottom. Of course reference had Ifoen made to the recommenda- 
tions of the Lee Commission in respect of Railway Engineering service, but Mr. 
Neogy complained that the Lee Commission could not and had not dealt with 
the Subordinate Departments where there was overweighting of a particular 
community. 

. Dewan Bahadur RAMCHANDRA RAO wanted to know wdiat the exact po- 
sition of the Secretary of State was in regard to Railways in India and de- 
*1 express his opinion before any new contract was m^e 

with the Railways, On this point the Assembly had been given no answer 
Further he urged that the Secretary of state ought in railway matters to dele- 
gate his powera to the ()oyernment of India so that the Assembly might deal 
with the Government of India. 

Mr. WILSON pointed out that the difference between the Oovemment and 



oomnaiil to TiM Ssh^ ' Medieal iiteff tMteffiOO 

^ttlM ws^ tlw aton «f madioiDM. etc., wen teken in <!Mi||^ 
NO (KW ODowed to attend to the wounded. TkO dOnii IhmM 

wm iN^ allowed to be removed and eome peraons wbo 1iail iiio#Ml^ 
in a few of the wounded and dead weiw inaltreated aod^^^ t^^ 

%ed^ weiw forcibly eitatehed. Water wae not aibwed to be taken 
from' the well near by. A aqu^ron of the cavalry was aeen gaBopitif^ 
‘towarda the tunnirig people with naked aworda. 

It aeema that the authoritiea of the State had uaed all thmr akiD 
in atrategy in order to atop all aoceaa to Gurdwara (^iigaar. Barbed 
wire fetxea bad been made. Rowa of bullock carta filled with tkoma 
were fixed with heavy chaina aoroaa the way to Gurdwara Gangaar. 

** After depoaiting the wounded and the dead in the Ouidawara Tibi 
Hahibi the Jatba proceeded towarda Gurdwara Gangaar. Our party 
•de^ed to go beck. We bad gone only a abort diatanee when we aaw 
iibi SiAibt in which the Faiigat had taken shelter, being autrounded 
on all aides by the Military. At this stage our party waa^alao pursued 
by the cavalry and we were ae^iaiwted. Prof. Hirl^n Singh rwaelied 
the Wnclary line of the Nabha and Faridkot territories whore ka met 
Mr. Zimaiid. Just when he reached that place a mounted oifioer who 
waa said to Ire Sardar Fateh Singh of Faridkot approached them aid 
having enquired Mr. Zimaidi’a name asked him what he intended to 
do, whether he wanted to enter the Nabha territory or go back. 
Mr. Zimatid replied that he wanted to enter Jaito but as the autho- 
rities had not peimitted him he intended to go hack. He said that be 
was waiting (or hia car. The ollioer definitely itrfoimed him that the 
mt would not leturii. Mr. Zimand was th^ kd by that olficer in 
the diiectkiii of the Jako Railway Station on foot. The Officer asked 
Prof. Harlrana Si^b to leave that place. He aho wanted to know Piof. 
Haihana Singh's name* but the latter did not think it adviaable to 
ffiicloaa it. Piof. llarbana Singh atd hia loinpanions wHked some 
Instance and met their car. They got into the oar and motored hack 
to Amritsar. Prof. Bhagat Ram Singh aid Sardar Mabiider Kugh of 
Madan and Co. Atiiiitaar, walked up to Kot Kapura pii foot aM oii 
tteir way they learnt that the Jetl* alter Ireiiig severely Ireaten was 
tied hand and foot and conveyed in carts to the barhM wire eiiclosui^ 
^ Sardar Mahinder Singh, lihmrian, Khalsa CoUsge, Amriasar* aii^ 
Kai Ttva Singh Giana reaiolied viOage Ram i^iiih Wala on their way 
to Ket ^pura. They stayed at Bam Singh Wala for the niga^ ' They 
saw iqwars who had come to the village in search of a wowdsd 
paraoh emiTeyed to that pliee. The sowars demanded the wounded 
tte villagers. In case the vffiagera failed to hmd over Ae 
we|^^ perooii their prcMpertm would te oonfiaected % the State 
miil^kiea. At Kot KepUfO^^^t^ same anrom an old who^^^ w^ 

an of tha whok tiaa^ady* Ska related to them the |ata of 

the Jitha which she was v^ wmrtriy beaten and tied^^^l^ 

Ai to the tmihetil meted e|t to the ladies she told 
while they were ohmii' Sahib they jSd 
leuleat language jweie^^i^^ heidled^ 

iouiig ladies wm onfrageeudy^^^^^ j^ Two ladks died in the fihi 
'..mddb Gkiidwaim^^' .'V. V:;- 




the JAitO OUTRAGE 
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in aaot^r Moount giTBii fey Saitiu- Oulafe Siiigfe M. L A 
tfc« fdlowiiig starem«i]t:— n i*. a. 

Jit giMt tn^ hM ooonrrod at .Uito, Nafeha Stat«. Thoiigfe the 
^oaauahiea ao far ascertiitied is less, yet the monl sut^fioanee 
IS iPlks^ feecauae perpetrator of this tragedy wm uot an irrespoir 
**®“ **“ MnmonU Mahant enployiag iMdinaBheB fent a nvilixed Power 
witb hii^ profaamnft and well informed .aYjout the ohieot and methctd« 
<^lta victoa At the same time the saerifiee is more pfeoious to the 
“>®. *“*»«>»« ‘latha was not caught unawares but from the verv 
begiannig of its march knew that the supreme sacriRce might fee requirecl 
of it, and knowing this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that 
fate, rather than surrender ito «loar religious right of freely visiting 
aid worshipping in its fieloved Gurus Guidwara. 

Historioai. 


J The British Admiiustration of Nafeha, carried on by a civilian ollieer 
of the Government of India since the forcible deposition of the Mahs' 
iRla, had stopiied all access to the Guidwara, .Jaito, sinoe the end of 
Augurt ISfiS, and on the I tih September had arrested the whole con* 
grei^ion ^mUed there for the purpose of listening to the continual 
recitation (Akhand Path) of the Holy Guru Gnuith Sahib. Not. only 
this, even the Granthi actually rociting at that timt and the attendants oil 
the Boly Scripture were dragged away from before the Holy Ihwik 
and arrested and the recitation interrupted. This was the groatciit 
deseontion aeoordiiig to .Sikh belief. 

“The news spret^ quickly abroad and from the very next day, i.e., 
I.'ith Septonfeer, pariaea of ,Sikh pilgrims began to arrive at .laito for 
tbe purpose of visiting the Gurdwara and munhig the Akhand Path. 
But, as before, the Gurdwara »vas kei>t closed against them on the 
IsMdeas plea that the Sikhs wanted to gather in that Gurdwara for the 

purpose of political agitation, while the fact is that all those amstml 

in t^ (i^rdwatu were ^iiig Siothing but eiriier reciting the Holy Beok 
or Usteoiiig to the recitation. It is preposterous to hold that {irotesting 
within tbe boundaries of the Nabha State agaimt the grievous wrong 
done^ to tbe Muter of the .State is sedition against his State and dis- 
ob^eiioe to his orden; it is still more preposteromi to hold that 
routing the •SoriiAures aial praying for the Mabanya in the Guidwara 

anythiiig pcuirical or seditiouB. Yet the British Adminfstration of 

NilMia hu been preventing the Sikhs from visiting the Guidwara and 
im^iog tberaiu for the last 6 months ;uid more. About SOOO Sifcim 
Rad walked hundreds of miles to <faito, and suffered untold hardships 
at Rie hands of the authorities without being able to vitit the Gurdwara 
or re-opan Akband Path. 

. “ Baaing that all this saerifioe seemed to have no tStet on the oalknia 
^MiRla^ put an end to tiie prolonged agony of the hikhe ^ ipi 

aRMpta:; aieirifioer it wu deddad that a eoiigregation of 000 devictiiiiii 
|iE|9w; walk on foot to Jaito and ramainiiqi perfeetiy imn-viohnA ^ 

itijlPMas t^ authorities fey their aat^flOe about the sineeift^ Md d<^ of tlpi 
r^gkma faeling of the l^kbs. Ilie Jathedar of Sri Ahial Taldff 
aotonnoaiBeat to this effeet in veiy dear terms full tsro UBtiM iMfm^ 
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of tll« JtililM, Only those Sikhs were Allowed tojoiovilw y^ 
who could he tilled upon to lemein perfectly ron*viole&t ui;^ eB eihrop* 
utonees. Oii Febiuety Pthf the Bsmkt Fsr.cbaini dsyj the Jathe aweinUi^ 
Mote Sri Akal T»kht> Amritsar, and took the ple^e of natt-T^neei ttjo 
Jatiiedar again exhoithiK them solemnly to iulfil their vow. As iitatiiiMt* 
edt the Jatha during its progress to Jaito abstained from maUtp any 
apcMhes ai d coi.fined itself to singing hymi s or reciting from the Holy 
Soiiptnre. The affection evoked by the Jatha on its way was a clear proof 
of the fact that it was going with the blessii gs of all Fikhs to fulfil their 
heart'felt desire. 

" 1 he composition of the Jatha itself was another proof of the support 
of all Sikhs. There wore men drawn from all distiiots. There were men. 
of different professions, and even a number of meek Sa^us. TheJathedar 
of Sri Akal Takbtsrd a (Iraiithi of the Golden Temple also accompanied 
the Jatha. 

Tut March to Jaito 

“After l.t days' narchingthe Jatha, composed of only those who had 
started oatfa-lioui.d from Bri Akal Takht, reached Jaito on the afternoon 
of the gist February, the anniversary day of the great tragedy of I^kaiia 
Sahib. The authorities, as they bad already ar.t;oui:crd, informed the .Tatha 
that only 00 of its members could bo allowed to ei.ter the Gurdintfs and 
icmplete Akhat d Path on giving an undeitakirtg that they would leave the 
Guidwara iir mediately after. The Jatha already stated its position on the 
way at d repeated it to the authorities at Jaito that it had come only for the 
purpose of visiting the Gurdwara and restoring the Akhand Path, ar.d that 
snimitting to the required conditiona about the number of vhiitota and the 
time of stay would amount to surrenderittg the teligioua right of freely 
viaiting, congregating and worahippiug in a Gurdwara. On this it was 
asked to disperse. Fire was then oftened. The Jatha remained unmoved 
aid undeterred. It marched on until it reached Gurdwara Tibbi Bahil> 
which is nlout 4<10 yards from Gangsar Guidwara, the destination. Here 
the deed and wowided were de{iosited and the .Tatha agsin moved on singing 
hjmi s. 1 ho iwlice and military then fell dpon them with Igthis and beat 
them down sei selese, carried them louid with ropes as ptisor^is to the fort 
near by. it is also lcaii>t that the authorities did net spare even the 
aigfat-seers ard many casualties from firing., are reported from among tiie 
crowd. Hie total number of eenralties to far known is about 16 dmd 
aid 66 wounded. 

"f^ednloiw attempt was n-ado t.y the authorities to prevent impotiaiit 
pciTOi s from watching the happening so that .they might be free to do 
wbp they liked ai.d afterward manufecture any version they pleased. 
Mr. $. Fimand, an Ameiioaii journalist, who hud temie as a rqieoial 
ooireapoident of the *'New .York Times”, was not ^wed to enter 
into the NeMia territoty ard wss oidered to quit the Faridkote tem-^ 
tpty’ at once. Memben of the AseemUy and the Puidab Council, l^e ; 
fieAnda Bane }{sj, )dr. B. Chiffty, Bar^r Paitap Hngh, - 

Bit gh, wcue detained at the Bkiluay SteiUou. JmIo, I^. Kimhnr aad 
Principel Oidvani were arre^d, on their snival near .Taito. AH fhia 
is a vneof that the authoiitscs hod much to eoieeal and now iantying 
themselves teewe from Hght hpiVe iseued a statenmiA from J^IM^ t^ 
tU Alalia icsoitirg to violerce, had fired shote before ^ aothmjliea 




i f HE toi 

Tliis is and » saflleieivt nuniber of respaet^ 

a wiB ba fertiboomina to eacitow tbe Htatementf. 
itoitode fid the authorities is fu^er evident from the fact that 
iDbr. in charge of medical anannenietits of the Jatha, 

the metboal stores and provisioiis, besides the tents at d 

Sihh Communfty is piepared to have the truth sifted by an indeiieir 
deitUiqvary and challenges the Government of India to substantiate the 
tiiith of its aJlegationsi not Uueugh the farce of a magisterial inquiry but 
hy a Committee of persons on whom the public may rely for tiuth and inr 
paiiialH^* 


A S, G, P. C. communique issued about this time said 
^‘The Shahidi Jatha accompanied by about 80 thousand Sikhs (Wth men 
and women) from different villages reached Jaito on 2tst Fcbniary at alwtit 
8*10 P*v. The State authorities bad p]*6|iared a narrow |iassage lending 
the fort and the temple of Gangsar. The [jossage was bounded on one side 
by a border of barbed wires and on the other by rows of several hundred 
bullock carts filled in with thorny bushes and barbed wires. At the end of 
the passage there was a barbed wire enclosure concealed behind some housoH 
into which the Jatha was to be driven presumably for Ideating and arrest. 

the Jatha turned to the right and marched to Gurdwara Tibi Sahib 
where they had to take leave of the Sikh Sarigat and inarch by thomsolvas 
to toe Temple of Gangsar. 


THB FIRING. 

"‘On their way to Tibi Sahib they were accosted by the Administrator of 
Nabha State who ordered them to holt or ho will oj^ii fire. The Jatha and 
tlto, Saugat held up their hands and began to recite, *Sat ram Sat iianxiee. 
Wafaiguru Wahigunyi*— ‘True is the name of God, All Hail to the W onder* 
ful Lord’ They had hardly gone a few steps when the soldiers stationed 
on ^e eminence of Tibi Sahib and the cavalry on the loft opened fire, 
heavy, cssualtiesa but too heroic Sikhs did not waver and made 
straight for Tibi Sahib. About four minutes later the soldioia in the fort 
fired vsoUeys, The Akalis were falling fast hut they marched onward un* 
daunt^ canying their dead and wounded with them. Bounding the Tibt 
the Jatha was proceeding in the direction of Oangmr when its pro* 
was checked by a strong colomti of cavalry and infantry. A strong 
ifirtachmentr of cavaliy rushed on the Sikhs who were followitig the Jatha 
and galloping after scattered groups chased them out of the Nabha ter* 
ritoiy. 

UNFROVOKSD BRUTALITT. 

, Jaths WM next earrounded >jr the ioldiorB and meroilcedy be^w 

wHli heavy slioks mounted with iron spikes till they all b^^^R ^useless 
when th^ were booiid with ropea end removed to the fort m bullock 
IkieCMs «nd dreeeen etteehed to the Jatha were arreeted, aro the bulkw 
•nM ennyhw medioiiiee end i^er "»*«»« ««« 

SotDfr WU^wd gendemeu who had camrf the dead a^ 
to JRK wild tending 

•nd jintotod. Dottor Kitohlew and Pnnniial Gidwaui were abo to» 

ad» '•'■■■ gentleinen who bad come ae a apeeU 

td ^ allowed to *tep into Oe Kakbn 



tlB6 

«m <nfdef^ to quit the Farklkot teiriitoiT 
IfmbM ol . ifie Ijegidative AiemUy and Counoil like Mr* BiiiiBij^ 

Chetty, Jamaodar Pertap Singh and C 
Ikradiigh vere detained at the Baflway station. 

The number of casualtiei so far asoettalned is about 70*160 
and about 65 wounded. This does not include a number of dead aid 
wounded persons who had been earned away to the neighbouring .fillages 
by their own men. 

sAORiLcoroua feats. 

*‘The sacred person of Ouru Granth Saheb was fired at and tiuated 
with shocking disrespect. The sacred Gurdwara of Tibi Sahib was 
its shooting ground and the sacred precincts were covered with^ bloods 
of Sikh martyrs dying lor the God*giveu right of free worship. By 
firing on a mass of peaceful, notrviolont, religious people moving to a 
temple for performing religious ceremony of great sanctity, our cirilkod 
Government has in an em of enlightenment performed an administrative 
feat which has seldom been surpassed for oold’blooded brutality by the 
most harbamuB ruler in the darkest period of Indian history. 

TUK NEXT JATHA. 

It has been decided that the iiesrt Shahidi .latha of 600 shall 
irtart from Amritsar on the instant.^' 

The Govertimant Veraion. 

A Government communique issued on the 22nd February Imm 

Delhi however gave an altogether different version and has sinoo lieeii 
found to be made up of deliberate lies. It runs : 

The recent order issued by the ndministration of Nabha State regard* 
ing the conditions of admission to the Gurdwara at Jaito has been 

disregarded by the Akalis inspito of the frequent intimations and the 
Jatha of 600 left Bargiri in the Faridkot state shortly after noon yesterdi^ 
aiid advanoed on Jaito screened by a Ixxly of some 6000 otner Akalis 
who moved on six hundred yards front in great depth armed with 
latbis, ohhavis, Sinai's and firearms. 

*The Administrator with five Slate Ollicials advanoed abtnfi; 100 yards 
to meet the Akalis, gave them full warning and called on f^em to halt 

and explained that if they did not comply with the oid^r he would be 

comipeU^ to open fire. This warmng was utterly disriigarded by the 
Akalis who hotly pursued the Administrator and bis party. At this 
point a Nabha villager received a woupd frOin a UuUet by the AkaKs. The 
Adudnistralior gave order tp fite tbre# rounds buckshot at leadem who 
were within a few yards. The line of Akafis then sWerved to the right where 
a phtoon . of Nabha iufantiy was in position. Order to fire three rounds 
controlled fire with service aminunitioti was given by die Administrator. 
A]bi]]s and Jatha then made for a small ontlying Ourudwara calted Tibi 
{Rib and one Squadron cavalry moved over to try and head them oif* 
Akalis at this mooient increawd their fire and deUveied deteimiiied 
attack led a mounted Akali who gave orders in En^ish to hii 
comrades to ohaige. Fire from ten dismo^iuted cavalry check;^ 
but the Jatha advanced under Sahib. Whilst about 2»0B0 Akalia 
swarmed in the Tibbi SahftGiiindwata the lemmnder were 
oil and the paity of fitOOfi gnidoaliy broke up leaving onhr ah^ 106 



THE JAIIO OirtEAGB ,o^ 

m ^ now under arrest at Jaito* Medioal assistance was fnromple 
rei^sipi to the wounded, after the firing. Di\ Kitchlew and l^ofessor 
Cikiwalii /arrived on the scene in motor and were taken into custody. The 
tom oasualtiea so far asoertained aiw fourteen dead and thirty four wounded. 
Tb(^, JaAB iteelf was not fired on and no member of it was iiuared. Groat 
can wae taken not to interfere with Qraiith Sahib which has been deposited 
with due respect in the Dharmsala. Special enquiry by a Magistrate 
has been oideied.” 

That this statement of the violence used by the Akalia was 
absolutely false has since l»een proved to the hilt. The American Press 
Correspondent, Mr. Ziroand. who was turned away from Nabha on the 
eve of the massacre and who knew the actual facts, however, ke|it 
long silent, presumably from official pressure, but prior to his deimrture 
to America he wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi in which the whole 
truth is told. This letter is repi-oduced below. 

The S G P. C. Communique. 

The reply Co the above the Socrotsiry of the Giirudwara Pra* 
bhandhak Committee issued the following Press communique on February 
24th last;— 

**In a Communique issued from Delhi on 22nd Febrtiary the Govenr 
meut of India has made an utter mtsstatemeiit of facta in intler to 
whitewash the heaiiJess doings of their agents at «faito on Febniary 2 1 at. 

'^Tlie Hl^hidi Jatha is alleged to have advanced on Jaito ^sorenned 
by a body of some 6 thousand Akalis armed with lathis, ehhavis, 
spears and fire arms.’’ The Jatha was in fact marching in the follow- 
ing order: half of the Jatha was in the front, Guru Granih Sahib in 

the middle, and the other half brought up the re.r, the Sikh Sjingat 

moving on the Hanks was rcvorentiaily keeping itself liehind Sri Ouni 

Granth Sahib. No man in the Sangat was carrying any chhavi, spear 
or firearm. Akalis have shown wonderful restraint and self-control 
under most trying conditions ; and the allegation trhat they carrieil fire- 
aims and fired is another instaiico of giving a dog a bad name iii 
order to hang it. The Akalis disregaitled the warning of the Adminis- 
trator which was nothing more than an order to halt and retire be- 

cause they recognise no temporal authority in mattom connected with 
irdigion and because they w'cro prooeeiling on a t*erfectjy non-violent 
and peaceful mission. The Administrator of Nabha has no right to 
impose conditions for admission to the Ourdwara Oangsar of .JaiU) and 
arrogate U) himself the positton of a religious dictator of the Sikhs. 

“ The Akalis never pursued the administrator or his party. That a 
nameless ‘Nabha villager’ inceived a wound from a bullet^ iiriHl by the 
Akalis is another curious m)rth invented for the justification of the 

massacre. The AJcalk could not evidently increase fire liecause they 

. had no firearms with them, and they were all moving in a non-violent 

and deeply religious atmosphere. The Jatha had been marching for 
twelve days through the British territory and not a word of its 
oarrying firearms, ehhavis, s|>ear« etc, appeared in any official com- 

muniqiie or the press. .... , . « , 

"‘ The question ol a mounted Akalt giving orders in Empisb is 
anodier inventkui of official imagination. No Hijkh can ride a horse 
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the Songil k ob 

4 ^ eye^irfto^^ anthoritiee did noi eBb# 

l$i^ or help their wooi.ded brethren, sr>d ntanp pee{|e 

^ed for lack cd tfa^ aaektenoe and water. The DootoiB 

jdtebiera io charge of the patty were arrested and their medklbeiro;^: 
b^ere Even the kdies nniwig the wounded in the Ght^waia 

of Tibi Bahfb were insulted and arrested. The OoTernmeiii^ cbnr 
inntique states that the ^ Jatha itself was not fired on and that no 
menber of it was injured. No baser attempt to make an utterly 
false statemeLt could ever be made. Firing from Tibi Sahib was 
paiticularly aimed at the Shahidi Jatba. The rifles and Lewis guns 
fired indiscriminately, and casualties from the Shahidi Jatha so far 
known are 19 wounded and 7 hilled. Five wounded from among the 
Shahidi Jatba have since reached Amritsar and are under treatment in 
Sri Guru Bam Das bosintal. As regards Guiu Oianth l^ib it was 
in the midst of the Shahidi Jatha during the time of firing and the 
beating. No regard at all was given to its sacred presence at that 
time. 

The casualties have been veiy heavy : the number quoted in the 
Goverimeiit conniunique is absiiidly low. 

Ihe Govornmorit has tried to throw dust into the eyes of the 
people 1)y declaring that a special enquiry a Magistrate has been 
oidered. A suhotdinate Magistrate cannot be ex|)ected to sit in Judg* 
meiit on the actions of the administrator of the Nabha State. The 
public can easily sift the facts by appointing a non-offioial oommissioti 
of enquiry comiiosed of responsible persons without any further delay. 
The Nabha administrator ordered whdesale firing on a religious Jatha 
aid Sangat who have solemnly kept their pledge of iioirviolence. who 
were marching to a Sikh Temple lor a sacred purpose under the lead 
of Sri Ouin Graiith Sahib ar.d who have laid ifown tbek lives for the 
Sikh hiitfa^right of free congregation and free wonhip. They have 
died fightirg a T.ou*violent, spiritual battle for their religious ideas and 
for no political ambition. No community can give a more convinoing 
pi oof of its sincerity and eai'nestneas. 

** The ocean of Sikh religious fervour is in floods and the heroio 
dkciplet are eager to offer their lives in the cause of religious liberty. 

Jatha of fi hundred will leave Amritsar on 'ihth Fehniary. 
They will probably meet the fate of thrir predecessor. We invite idl 
Gcd^fearing and pious men, whether Hindus, Mohammedans or Chrir 
tiaiis to appoint a representative committee of respfDtabte men of in* 
depentfont pcidtion. This Committee should seaich the Jatha before it 
emera the NaUia territory and alter satisfying themselves that do mem* 
ber of the Jatha is oarrying **|irearmsi chhavis, or kthW shotdd 

issue g geneiul certificate for the infotmail&m of the puUic and the 
Govermmttit to the effect that the memfem of the Jatha do not car^ 
any d^sive weapon on tibeir pereoi.a They should luither olit^ 
pmmisskm fi6m the Oor^ttioamit of lidk present at the Morim 

itr%der to watch tim behswiour cd and tW 

The'^i^Kh community k deteiimi^ man to fight for their 

in a peaceful all faiiddiips tend 

on mm in biunUe e 

malu'g thrir iK^es and madU^k 



ite. ZUt^D’S LETtER 

Mr Z inland** Version 

. * I tacooanto of (he march of the fKhahidi Jatha wiw giveo 

ill t iMtor* which he wrote to Mahatma Oatidfat hn^ after the evoiita on 
4pHl IKib last. He 

0^ lir. Gandhi, 

the eve of my departure from India I want to tell you again 
how lortuoate 1 consider mys.if to nave had the opportunity oi vliiting 
your land. 1 want to use this oppoi'tunily of lUanking through you 
your innumerable friends and countrymen for their gracious iiv/apitaUiy. 
onlaiUng courtesy anJ generous help they have renoered to me duriag 
my whole stay in India. 

At my tnterv ew with you at Juhu, Bombay, you asked me a few 
quesUons about the occurrences at Jaito on Kebrnary 2 i of this year. 
I feci that in my anxiety to find out your views on the difierent 
political and sociat probL'ins, i mooopjlised the long time which you 
hindiy gave me and ueglecteJ to give a coherent desciip.ion of what 
actually occurred at jaito. 1 siiall therefore try to tell you now, as truth- 
fully as 1 know, about the incident at Jaito. 1 am especially anxious 
to send you my version of the incident because .my name has repeatedly 
been mentioned in this connection by the press. 

On the morning of I'ebruaiy 20 th 1 arrived In Amrttsar. Accord* 
tog to my previous arrangements 1 was to leave on the morning of 
the next day for Peshawar. A few hours after my anival I dec del to 
proceed to Jaito. 1 started from Amritsar by motor with Mr. Gidwanh 
Or. Kitchlew, and a Sikh gentleman whose name I cannot recall at 
present* We motored the whole day and after dusk we reached Bargari 
viUdge where the Jatha wa5 encamped. It was in Paridkot State territory. 

After the evening meal in a tent which was put at our disposal* 
1 ViSited the difierent teuts whcie the Jatha was resting. All was very 
peacetui and ordedy. 1 went back to my tent and about 10 p. m. 1 
walked ou'. again. 1 noticed that a religious service was being held 
and that about villagers (from near-by placet and also from Ssrgari 

village) were listening to the recitation ot the Sikh Setipiure. 1 passed 
Che night together with Mr. Gdwani and Or. Kitchlew. These two gonile* 
men were with me all the time. They did not address the crowd and 
as 1 lollowed them step by step I can say that they held no confer* 
ences whatever with the Jatha. Ail three of us retired at the same time. 

On the mocniog of Febroary 2 tst wc went out to see the village. 1 saw 
a number of policemeu and officers near the camp, I went back to the 
place where the Jatha was encamped and looked very carefnliy over the 
'whoih body of men, Jatha and Saogat, assembled there. 1 had the oppor^ 
Cunity of observing practically the entire Jatha and the crowds accompanying 
the Jatha. I did not see anyone carrying fire-arms or any other weapons. 

THB nancH to jaito j. 

The reciUtion of what the Sikhs call '*iiri-Ki-ver" was over a 
li tele after a a.m. No speeches were deiiveredl^ By 11 o'clock the 
Jatha ami Saagat took tneir meals at the near-by Gurdwara. About 
toe same time i took another look around the open place where the 
Jatha wiw encamped and went into the interior ot the village. Near 
the open space groups of good-humoured people were amusing themislvm; 

About twelve noon tbe Jatha suited for Jaito, 1 soggeeted to Mr*. 
Gidwani and Dr, Kitchlew that we might proceed la onr motor ahead 
ot fbe pCoeeteioB, First we walked lor a mile and the car weat atagad: 

I noticed crowds of people waitiog lor the Jalha ^ 



vefraiilflMili moA otbrn ware clearing tbe fCMult from branehee 
We entered the motor e^n and drove for nearly two milee. 1 again 
aaked tiiat the car be etoppeJ that 1 may again obaerve the JaUia In 
their marching order and aiao those who were accompanying the Jatba* 
I WQttld estimate the crowd following the Jatna at abont 70^0 
mm and women of all ages and children. Those following the Jadia 
and the people who were waiting few the arrival of the Jatba drere 
•honttng **Sat Sti Akal**. There was no element of disturbance ab^heie. 

As soon as the Jatha got near we got into the car agidil and 
drove ahead near the Nabha frontier. As yet none of ns had entered 
the Nabha State. At the frontier there were a number of uniformed 
officers and one in plain clothes on horse-back. One of them approa* 
ched and asked ns to stop the car. This request was imme^tely 
complied with. Then the officer handed over to Dr. Kitchlew a paper 
which Dr« Kitchlew read. It was an order from the Administrator for 
the Jatha. Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani Said that the paper was not 

meant for them because they did not belong to the Jatba. I stood up 

in the car and said: *1 am here merely as an observer'. The officer in 

C ain clothes asked my name and gallopped towards Jaito. That was the 
ft 1 saw of him. While there had been no direct order stopping any* 
of us from entering. 1 said that 1 should await the answer of the authorities, 
thinking all the time that the officer who had gallopped towards Nabha 
would bring back some word. 

At 1-50 p. m. the Jatha passed into the Nabha State. No official 
presented to them the paper from the Administrator which was handed 
over to Dr. Kitchlew. In fact, by this time, there was no officials at 
the frontier. The Jatha moved closely. The crowds were moving mostly 
in the rear and on the right of the Jatha. There were only a few 

people in front. Five Nishaa Sahibs were in front and Guru Granth 

Sahib was in the middle of the Jatha. The crowds were shouting 
^*Sat Sri Akal*'. The whole procession passed in front of me and again 
1 saw no one carrying fire-arms or weapons of any kmd. 1 saw the 
usual Sikh Kirpao and about 500 to the crowd had sticks. The latter 
were of the nsoal sort carried by farmers. We waited for some time 
on the Nabha frontier aod then Mr. Gidwani sent a joint note to 
the Administrator asking him if we might proceed to Jaito. No answer 
came to this note. 


THB FIRING 

At 2-45 p. m. the first firing started. The firing was in regular 
volley and there were no desultory shots. This lasted for fully two 
minutes, i. e, from 2-45— *2-47 p. m. At 2-55 p. m. I heard the 
second firing. It sounded like the first. It lasted till 2-58 p. m. That 
was all the firing 1 hoard. None after and none before. 

A short time after the second firing a young chap brought the news 
that there were many deaths and catuaUias and said that no arrange* 
ments bad been made to take cate of the wounded. It was at inis 
juncture that Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani decided to motor to Jaito 
in order that they might take care of the wounded. Up to this time 
Mr. Gidwani had been saying tome that he would not enter the Nabha 
State without petmisrion from the authorities. Only after the bad news 
came of the wounded b jiog left uneared for. be felt that it was his duty to 
go to help and to make adequate atraogemeais. I am convinced that bad 
it not been lor the news which aroused his concern lot the wounded 
^•^ple Mr, Gidwani would not have entered the State. 1 did not eedbr 
Jl^bha territory becanse while there was yet no order eto|^ing, 
fliim enterings I was waitittg to hear what the authorities had tb 
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mboat 3-50 p. m. • moanted officer, who told me that Ms nmm^ 
wai Sirder Patch Sihgb of Pcrklkot ccoompciiied bp elx or 
pptfaMMo cppniccbed me it the booQdcry hoe oi the Nibhc 
FiffdMit territory where 1 was waitiag. Sirdar Fateh Siogh eoquired 
oqr oime and asked me ^'whether i atUi inteoded to enter Jaito*' 1 
repUed that I wanted to enter Jaito and waited to hear from the authorities 
He replied that l **waa ordered to leave the Sute territory atones!'* 
'*Bat/* said i» '*1 have not entered Nabha territory at all/* 

**You are asked," said he in reply, “to leave both Faridkot and 
Nabha fenitories at once.*’ 

I Rieo told Mr. Fateh Singh that I was waiting for the car. 


**That is just out/* said he. “1 did not want to let you wait 
indefinitely because the car will not return.** 

1 was then Jed by the officer in the direction of the Jaito railway 
station. We had walked only a few steps when 1 sighted the motor 
in which I had come. 1 said that I preferred to go back by car. The 
officer assented to this and asked me t> sign a paper saying that 1 
was leaving the State territory at once. This 1 did. 

1 asked the Sardar if he would tell me who was responsible for 
the order. He gave me no direct reply to this question. “But/* s^d 
he^ ‘*if you want to explain your position you had letter write a 
letter to Colonel Mincbin. Agent of the Governor-General for the 
Punjab States.** 1 wrote the letter on the spot and handed it over to him. 


THE STORY OF THB APOLOGY 

In connection with this letter 1 read in a statement printed in 
the **Bombay Chronicle"' of March 28th that the Administrator of 
Nabha told Dr. Kitchlew “that Mr. Zimand had apologised.** What 
1 did in the very hurriedly written letter was to explain my position 
and I ended up with the words: *if in my ignorance 1 have committed 
any ofience i wish to apologise.* The authorities knew very welt that 
1 had committtd no offence and that this last phrase was a met* 
sign oi courtesy, if there were to be any apo'ogy the apology should 
have come from the other side. But it never came. 

Before 1 departed my chauffeur said to the Sardar that he had 
in the car Dr. Kitcblew's luggage and asked if he (the Sardar) would 
be good enough to have it banded over to Dr. Kitchlew, because the 
latter had nothing with him. The Sardar turned and sa«d to me; **i 
am sorry ; 1 can not take back with me Dr. Kitchlew*s luggage ** 

In connection with this inadent a Punjab Government press 
communique issued at Lahore on March 3rd to contradict certain false 
(sic) statements with regard to the Jaito affair said that “l>t, Kitcblew's 
luggage was accidentally carried off in the car in which he and Mr. 
Gidwani had arrived and which took Mr. Zimand back to Amritsar/' 
(quoted in the “Leader" of Allahabad March 5 th 1924.) 

A few days later while visitiog Lahore I receiv^ the foilowing 
note from the Senior Assistant Superintendent of Police of Lahore: 

**Would you be good enough to proceed to Nabha State and report 
to the Administrator who requires your evidence in the enquiry re. the 
recent affair at Nabha. For any further particulars would you ring up 
either Mr. Clarke A. S. Police No. 388 or Mr, Stead S. S. Police , 

375 . (S gned) sbnior A, S. POLtCB 

As 1 did not go to Nabha State the Deputy Commtssioncr of Lsbore, 
Mtv Emersoii, ask fd me to testify before him concerning this* I d d so 
Hiimf oath and the salient points meatiooed in this letter are 
Jte found in my teetimooy before the Deputy Commiasimiar ot Lahore. 
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1 liave trie) to tell you m this leiler m irQtlilit11)& as 1 cai ibe 
biiti^y of tbe Jatto inddetit. The letter is ratber a loof obe oiici 
thei|ie t&igbt be some daager oi the mam point being obeoireS; | 
wadt therefore to repeat again that i obectved carefnliy the Jatba and 
the crowds followiog the Jatha from February 20th 7 p. m» till Febib* 
ary iist 2 p. m. when they entered Nabha territory and that to the 
best of my knowledge '*tbe Jatba and Ibe crowds following the Jatba 
were not armed, and behaved in a peaceful and orderly manner/^ 

Tills Htatemout has not since Ijeen challenged or contradicted by the 
luithoriticH. An official em|iiiiy was however ordered and held by Mr. 
lialwant Stitgh> a Punjab magistrate, and as usual an immaculate white^washing 
report substantially oorroliorating the first Government repoit was tssiied 
on 1 2th. March last (see 

Mahatma Gan(lhi*8 Letter to the Akalis 
On Febiunry 2&th. Mtihatma Gandhi addiessed the following Ipttei 
ti) the Aknlis nskiitg them to stop the 2r.d Slmhidi Jatba of another 500 
A kalis which was being got up to inarch to Jaito on the 26th Feb. : — 

Dear Counirymen, — It was with great distress that i heard about 
the shooting of an Akali jatha on the orders of the AdminiS' 
trator of the Nabba State resulting in several membets being killicl 
and many more wounded. In reply to telegrams, beyond sending a 
message of synipathy, 1 had r.o wiih to say or do anything more. It 
is centraty to the wish oi Col. Maddock who has covertd me with 
tvery foim of kindness during my illness that lam undertaking a 
moderate uniouiu oi octivity in the shape ot infoiming myself of the 
prevailing situation in the country. 

riie ioilowirg telegram just received from Zira, •*Ccroc unmitding 
health condition soou, Akali Jatha" compels me to say soroetbing 
cotaieciiou wiih the iiagcdy just nicntonid. 1 do not happen to 

know the sunder oi the telegram* tut had it been at all possible lor 

tnc i would certainly have gone down in reply to the message. The . 
wound being )et uidicakd any such joutney is a physical impossibility. 

I am therelore doing the next best thiug, 

I need ha diy assure the Akali Sikhs oi my sympathy in the 
loss oi &c> many brave men and many more being ' wounded. Without 
lull iacis before me i am unable to »ay whether the march oi latf^e 
number oi men in order to pay devotion to the shrine of Gangasar 

at Jaito was or was not justifi^. But i would ask the Akali bikhs 

not to send any more jathas writhout further deliberation and con* 
sultaiion with those leaders outside the Sikh cemmunity who have 
hitherto been giving them advice. It would be well to stop and 
watch developments arising out of the tragedy. One of the tdegrams 
received by me tells me that the jatha remained throughout strictly 
nomvloknt. You have Ifciii the very commencement claimed that 
your movement is perfectly non-viedent and religious. I would like 
every one of us to understand all the implications of noD*violence« 

A am not unaware of the fact that non-violence Is not your 
creed, it is thetefore doubly incumbent upon you to guard agaisift 
any vlbletce in thought or word creeping in the movement. Q^er 
23 years' i^actice of non-violence in the political field has shown 
me as clearly as daylight that in every act oi ours we bive to 
watch our thoughts and words in connection with the mot^emmita 
in which we may be' eng;ifjsed» N(m*vtolence is imp^Me witjbitt 
deep homility and the strictest r^aid lor truth, and if such non^viimoe 
has been possible in connectioii with movements not termed r^iodk^ 
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how mach easier it should be with tUoie lik ' you who are cooductina a 
strictiy rdigious movement. ^ 

I have deemed it necessary to reiterate wiat I luei to siyabnit 
non-vio)cDce beiire my imprisonment b:scause 1 have observed during 
my briel study ot the events of the past ycir that we who claim to in^. 
engaged in a non-violent movement, have not fully in thought an«l 
speech conhaed ourselves to our cr ed duiing the past two voara as we 
certamly dil not during the previous years. 1 am sorry to have to say 
that what I wrote about ourselves in the pages of '* Voiing India’* during 
the three months prior to my arrest holds truer to-day than it did then, 
1 have not the slightest doubt in my mind that had wo practise! non- 
violence in the sense I mean during all these five years we would not 
only have achieved our common goal but there would be to-day no 
differences and quarrels between llia«li]s and Musalmans. 

In drawing your attention therefore to the necessity of non-violence 
in your special struggb- about your Gurdwaras. I do not wish to be 
understood to mean that ther.? has been greater disregard of the essentials 
of non-violence among*<t you thran nmonst the other communities. Hut 
a word of caution is mure necessary in your case because you have never 
digged. You have been incessantly active in the pursuit of your special 
goal. I would thcrelore have you to search yourselves and if you find 
that you have not been true to the standard you set before yourselves 
to cease further denvmstration for th ‘ time be ng and perform the 
necessary cleaning process before beginning aiie v, I d uibt not that your 
efforts will be crowned with auccos/* 

Iiai\iat Kai, who was about this titno with Oaitdhi* alsii 

addressed a letter to the S. G. \\ C» begging them to iiostpoiie HCiMlinu 

fiui.her Jatlnuii to daito, so that the national leiwlers may have time to 

I'onsider the wdiole matter and then atlviee the Akalis as to their future 
ooiirse. The Akalis however could not aeeept the adviee tendered for 

reasons stated below. The Sci clary, S. (J. V. issueil the folio wiia? 

Press Comiiiunhiue in reply : — 

S, O. V, C. S KKIM-Y 

“The message of Mahatma (laiidhi besides ronveying his sympathy 
with the Sikhs on the loss of so many brave men. has raised 'ertnin point?, 
which the S. (1. ]\ C. takes the earliest op|s>rtnnity b» explain. He it said to 
th>cre<iitof Mahatma Gai:dlu that with his unfailing love of fairness he 
has confessed his limitation by cicelariiig th.at he Innl not got full bict.N 

before him and has tliercfore t>pined with the diircrenco neocsBary in 

riich a eondilion. He says, ‘ without full facts hefore mo, I am unal»le 
to Bay whether the march of a hirjrc mimher of men in ruder to pay 
devotion to the shvi uc of Gaiigsar at Jaito was oi was not justilhMl. 

It may bo at oneo explained that tlie sheet anchor of the Akali hopes 
aiid Inis been perfect nnirviolenl and unretaliabiry siitfering. 'Mie 
idea of onhincing the nunibers is i4i impress the fdoveruinent and the 
public about the depth a: d sincerity of Sikh religious feeling by fin' intensity 
and vastness of our suifeiinga. The ijiiestion is one of prinrifilc. If it 
is right for one Sikh to assi'id the religious light of visiting and 

worshipping in a Giirdwira, aft-^r fulfillin'! tlio iiecesBary conditions of 
non-violence, then it is cijually right for a large nuinbcr to do the same 
if they fulfil those conditions. Therefore the issue is whether the Sikhs 
wevo satisfied or i.ot that the Shabidi Jatha fulfille<l tluise condiitorm 
l»efor6 its departure and carried them out iti praetice ou its arrival at 

14(b) 
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Jaito. With the grace of God the Jatha has remained perfectly qoH'' 
violent and deterred in the face of firing. This truth is recognised 
hy the whole public and the jS. 6. P. C. notes with satisfaction th^ the 
Mse and perverted version of the authorities is being effectively exposed 
wd will finally exposed by an independent inquiry of which the 
Sikhs and all India have rais^ their voice. In this connection it may 
hm noted that this very idea of trying to move the opponent’s heart by 
tne intensity and vastness of our suffering was at the basis of the 
sending of a Jatha of 100^ oath-bound Sikhs every day for thiiteen days 
to receive the inhuman beating at Guni-ka-Bagh. The agony of that 
suffering moved the revered Pandit Malaviyaiii Mr. Andrews and Hakim 
A jmal Khan Saheb and other leaders to tears and the whole world bears 
witness to the moakness with which the Akalis took the bpating. The 
question of large numbers of the Jatha no doubt creates the obligation 
of greater and stricter discipline and vaster powers of collective endur- 
ance. The S. Q. P. C. daimsi and eve^its have fully proved it, that the 
Shahidi Jatha ikhisosscs that discipline and that endurance. It is a 
terrible resjKinsibility to justify the marching of hundreds into the jaws 
of death without raising a little finger, but the cause is so dear and 
the training of suffering thiough which the Akalis have passed in the 
last years so severe that that responsibility can no longer bo shirked. 

As for consulting others, the 8. G. P. C. has the satisfaction 
of carrying the host opinion of India with it in the present struggle as 
it had ill the Ouru-ka-Uagh and the Kenya affairs struggles. Mahtamaji 
is right in pointing out that os non-violence is not the final creed of the 
Sikhs it is doubly incumbent uikiii them to guard against any violence. 
The S. G. P. C. has more than once solemnly declared that having adopted 
non- violence as their ixilicy, the Akalis will honestly and sincerely stick 
to it as if it was their creed. They have always l>cen anxious to im- 
prove their practice of non-violence. 

In the present case it has lioen found that the fact of a large 
Saiigat accompanying the Jatha out of love and reverence had liecii 
used liy the Kabha authorities to invent the lie of an Akali attack 
towards which they claim to have opened fire. While the testimony of 
one witness has oonyinced all, that not only the Jatha but also the 
Sangat retnaiued absolutoly non-violent and made to attack, yet to 
eliminate all innssihle chances of complication or embarrassinont it has been 
decided that nolKKly except a few indispensable helpers such as doctors, 
reporters, etc., should accomimuy the Jatha on its march and ita arrival 
at the destination. ^ ^ 

The S. G. P. C. with a clear ebnscicnec feels satisfied that the 
Sikhs are acting up to the standard that they have set before them- 
selves, and confidently hopes that with the mercy of God they w^ill 
continue to do so. 

From the above explanation and with the further precautions taken, 
Mahatmi^i will see that there was no reason for iX)8tponing the depar- 
ture of the Jatha. The rest lies in the hands of God. 

The Second Shahidi Jatha. 

The Communique further states that the Second Shahidi Jatha which 
will leave Sri Akal Takht on the 28th Febi-uary to resume the interrupted 
Akhand Path in the Gurdwara Gangsar, Jaito, feels deeply pained at the 
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loss ol Ufe the injuries sustained by the Sangat which accompanied the first 
Shahi<fi Jatha on the 21 st Februai^ out of love and reverence. As the basic 
idea of these Shahidi Jathas is to confine all suffering only to themselves, 
therefore thty earnestly wish that the Sangat should not suffer on this 
account.^ On the request of the Jatha the Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht 
has decided to enjoin on all Sikhs the duty of refraining from accoitr 
panying the Jatha on its march. All Sangats of villages by which the 
•latha passes should content themselves with bidding farewell to the 
Jatha} just outside their villages» and should not march on with tlio 
Jatha> so that the Jatha may reach its sacred destination attended by no 
body except doctors, press ro|x)rters and such other indispensable 
helpers. The cause is so sacred that Sikhs should learn to oonti\)l even 
the legitimate aspirations of their hearts so that the irresi>onsiblo and calloiiH 
Nabha authorities finding themselves thwarted may not invent any story 
they like to justify their doing. 

The Committee also sent two repiesontativos to Poona to see and 
explain to Mahatma (raiidhi the situation. 

The Second Shahidi Jatha 

On Fcbruaiy 2Sth the 2ncl Jatha marched from Ainritsiir. A very 
large crowd of Sikhs assembled in front of the Akal Takht to watch 
its departure. Like the first, it was composed of 000 Akalis dressed 
in yellow shirts, black turbans and kirpaiis, with small i>ouclies for 
]tiovisions on the way. The ceremony before the Takht wjis much 
delayed as great precaution was taken that non-violeiK^e was sirif'tly 
imjiosed. The .latha took a course different from the previous one and 
reached .Taito on the 14th March. 

At Jaito Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Kartnr Singh and Gulab Singh, ami 
Messrs. 1). P. Sinha, K. S. Ilhatt, ItaiigaswTimi Iyengar and Vcflamurthi li.wl 
ai rived previo\isly with the ]»cnnission of the authorities. 

Immediately on arrival they, along with some Punjab M. I-. C.'s, 
Messrs. .Tawahar Singh, Ma«ibooI Mahmud and iHili Chand, had a long coir 
versation with the Administrator. P.ujdit Malaviya and party also visitml 
tlie Gurdwara Gangsar an<l agreed that the hall of the Giinlwara could 
iu'commodato 400 people and the eonit y.aitl, int4> wbii^h the <loors 
the hall opened, w'as spicious eiiougli to accommodite 1,000 people. 
I’aiidit Malaviya ami party were of th'^ oj)inion. of which they apprist^I 
(he Administrator, that at one time only one Akhaiid Path could takt^ 
place with duo propriety but tlut if if was flcsircd to hold simull iricoiis 
Paths 3 could bo hold without impn»prioty. lit this way it would < 

10 months if one Path were perfonned after the whilt> 3 at a 

time vould occupy about 3] nioiiths for 101 Akiiand I'aths wfiirh the 
Shahidi datha were pledged to complete. The Admiui>Ma*oi’ “lid thai 
tiic duty he owed to the subjects of the .Stat'^ made it iTjipos'-ii lo bo 
him to allow an invasion of the State territory by outside people for 
a period of ten months oi* even for that of .3 nionthw. lie said that th** 
only basis on which a cornpromise could be eonsideied or iicgot latiouH 
opened was a precedent guarantee from the S. G. I*. (*. that the 
Akhaud Paths would be finisheil in a very short detinite pericKl, tiay 
seven days. Mr. Jijhiston proposcil for this purjxMC the holding of 
iOl, or at least 50 Paths simultaneously. As a icsult of the discu^aion 
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ho was willing to admit the Jatha into the Gurdwara but only on the 
condition that Pt. Malaviya would give the required guarantee on behalf 
of the 8. Q. P. C. This the Pandit was not in a i) 08 itioii to do. The latter 
emphasised that the only iKit-sihlc basis of solution could bo the micon* 
ditional admission of the Jatha into the Gurdwara, since they were pledged 
to stait the Alchand Path, and then to carry on negotiations with the 
iS. G. P. C. Ho hoped that in view of the establishment of the principle 
of religious liberty by the unconditional admusion of the Jatha, the 8.G. 
P. C. would bo persuaded to instruct the Jatha so as to finish the 101 
J’aths within a shoit time, although ho was not ])ro])arcd to admit that 
any time- Jim it can be legitimately placed on a fellow’s worship, which 
he is entitled to carry on uninterruptedly even for the whole of his life. 
Mr. flohiistons main objection, however, was time. 

l^andit Malaviya and paity met the Jatha, which was preceded all 
along by alK)nt 100 fully-e(|uipped mounted troops and alx>ut ^*0 infantry 
men. The SOO faces beamed with the happiness of expected niaityrdom ; all 
unarmed, except for the Kiri)ans, and there was not one spectator 
aoeoinpanying them except two ])res8 retiorters and their red cross brigade. 
Pandit Malaviya and Sirdars Kaitar Singh and Gulab Singh talked to 
some of the Jatha and were told that they were plerlged to begin the 
Akhand Path that day and had no desire t>o hold simultaneous Akbaiifl 
l/aths. They were, however, always prepared to obey the orders of 

the Akal Takht. 

Iho T’undit’s party came liack and again discussed the situation with 
Mr. Johnston but ho was not prepared to enter into any negotiations 
unless the requisite guarantee were foithcoming. Thereupon Pt Malaviya 
and others >vrote out a letter to the Administrator enil»odyiiig their view 
of the siUiation and prcscnlod it to the Administrator who ho\vo\ or sai<l that 
he was not prepared to take it at that time. 

thk arrest. 

Negotiations failings the Administrator then proceeded to arrest the 
Jatha. Tlio licld.s on both sides of the Kachcha i)ath i»re.sented tlie 

sight of a veritable Held of battle with ob.servation ]K)st.s. Hush signal 
statioi.s, small squadrons of troops lying behind bushes, cavalry people riding 
rcstlohsly hither and thither across the cultivated Helds, and eourieis 
coursing along the path with “ important ^ messages alHUit the movements 
of the *ratha. 

An hour or so later the Jatha was sighted, and the danda police, 
militai'y nmn, and the cavalry were stationed at the bifurcation of the 
loads to meet it. The Jatha -arrived at 3-10 p. m. On Mr. Johnston 
calling a halt, they halted and were immediately surrounded on all sides 
by the police. Mr. Johnston then s(K>ke to some of the Jatha men ai d 

offered to allow' them all to start the Akhand I'ath in (birdwara 

Gangsar provided they promised to come out of the (lUidwara after 
tho Hnst Path had finished and aw'ait the result of the negotiations with the 
Akal Takht (which ho was told by the Jatha men w'tis the prov»er authority 
and not the S. G. I\ C.). 'I'his tho Jatha men resolutely rofusotl to agree to. 
For them to leave tho Gurdw'ara vvithout completing the 101 l^aths was ns 
sat riicgiovis as to break tho continuity of one Akhand Path. They also 
dofinitoly refused fo bide time voluntarily till some settlement was arrived ;il. 
hoy stiid that they had taken a vow to commence the Path that day or die 
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in the attempt. They were prepared for bullets, beatiuK^ ivni in 4^ t 
thing. 

All this parleying took alwut two hours afttM' whioli time the .tailii 
having resolutely refused to a«3cpt any oonipixunise they were placed under 
ari-ost and were led, happily without the use of any foi'tre, to a pen insido 
the Foit. They also insisted upon tikiiig the Sow.um S.ihil. with them 
and were permitted to do so. A sham iana and a 'Fakht wciv providiMl f.*r 
Guru Granth Sahib inside the ten. 


THE THIHO SlIAlirnr .lATIiA. 

This was followed by a third dalha which marcht'd from Amii'sar 
on the 22nd March and roacho<l daito on Apiil 14th. A fouith followeil 
on the 27th and a fifth was made rojtdy to start on the folicnvin^ 
llaisakhi days. On the 22nd Marcli many outsiders came to witness 
the scene. Among those present to cxteiul cordial good wishes wimc bala 
I.a.ipat Kai, I>r. Kitchiow, Mr. Phookun of Assam, l)v>wan Danlit llai 
C. 1, K. of Ka\vali>iiidi, Mr. 1>. (dtamaii Lai M. L. A., Mr. Djoj* Narayan 
Singh of Patna and Mr. K. L. Panikkar. I he Jatha f ollt»rfed in th ' rJo!d«*n 
'I'emplo below the Akal Taldil at about 12 ?»o;)n. I'he whf)le place was 
crowded with pilgrims fnmi all parts of the Piinjab. Overtlowiim <h> 
premises of the 'remi>le the errowd which was estimated at more than 5(t,0(K) 
hid spread into llie streM> and open >i|»c*es .‘«ii iron ruling the Durbar Saiiib. 
Women and C'bihircii of all a .res eame t«) sec the martyrs off and the nc' k 
of each was heavy with garlands with which his wife, chihlren ami other 
rel iticiis had wi.shcd him gcul-speed. 

After the preliiniiuiry si»ecches in which the situation was carefully 
explained, the Jathedar of Akal Takhl read out the “ Jlookam nama fr> 
the Shahidi datha. In it the datha was callml upon to go and resume the 
Akhand Path of Guru (vranth S.ihib at the Sri Gaii^sar shrine at daito. 
They were asked to observe non-\ iolciice iit thought, rlcetl ami action and 
c\ery one of them was asked to take a solemn vow loi- that purpisa 
before the Takht. Ainiflst resounding shouts of ‘ Sat Sri Akal the 
whole .fatha to a man vowed to do this. 'I’hen tii* dathcrlar, a noble 
lor>kiiig old man and an ox-soldior, was asked to « 'line foi ward nt»d 
lie wa.s given a Kirpaii wliirdi hid b'•on specially Messed. 'Mien lii,* 
M'cond and third in command al.*Mi underwent the same •ceremony. 

The prorchsioii .started from the fJoldcn Teinph* a* ;ib«»ut hdf pi.st 
two. The ciithusia.sm among the people svas indescrib able. '1 lie htrcits were 
cinered with flowers, and flowei-s were ^]lo^^c^c^l from every house top. 

1 he datha c:irrie<l the Granth Sahib in tlie middle .aufl iollowd by a 
ciowd of over 10,000 t»coplc pa.ss(*d along tfio irirrow lanes of tfp* uti. 
Iho whole ]>opulatioii demonstrited its stiong .Hyinpathy with the 
Akali cause by crowding all the house tops ai;d tliiowrng more tloweis 
a/.d attai^ When the datha loaidied the lity vales ii Mas past six. Si-paialo 
kitchen, a stie^ial ambulance corps under the charge of a (jualiliod iloctor 
.uid provisions for the way aicompariied them. It was just like a^ regimont 
m.itihingto war, with flags and bands but only uith 10 arms. J he datha 
t<*ok a circuitous route and inarched in kIow sLiges nni«.:hing daito in alxiut 
'MO weeks time. 
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The Official Report 

Tho (ollowiBg is th« report iseued ob the 8tb. lierch by Mr. Behruit Siofb oi 
the Punieb Civil Servtcoi Megietrete* Pirit Cletti who wee depoled to enquire ioto 
the tacideufe that took piece at Jeito oa the 21et Febmeiy, 1924. 

Uedef the ordcie of the Local Oovetemesti i bare held an enqniry Into the 
nnfortttsate incident that took pJace on tfae 2 let Fcbrnary, 1928 at Jaito In the 
Babba State in oonnection witb the arriral of the Bbahidi Jatba of 600 men, with 
the annonaced object of reseming the alleged Intervnpted Akband Path In Gnrdwar 
Qaogfar. 1 bare esamined to vatij ae 66 wltneesef, Inclading tbc Admlnletrator of 
the Nabba State, Ifr. J. Wileon J^nstoo, the Preildent and two membere of the 
Faridkite Connoil of Brgeney, tbe Military OAoere in charge of the operation! 
that day, Lt. Col, J. 0. Coldstrrain, D. C. Ferfaepore, Lt. Col. E. Q. Gregion, 
Soperintendent of Police, Ferraeporr, fcreral Baleea and villager! of tbe Kabba State, 
and fome Akali mcnber! of tbe Bbahidi Jatba. 

Thb Shabidi Jatba 

Before going Into tbr evidence given by tbe wltneiaeii It nay be explained here 
that a batch ol aboot ir> Akalia la being daily ancited by tbe Nabba State 
antborltiea at Jaito on tbeir way to tbe Onrdwara to retome tbe Akband Path. 
Tbev are nenally non-violent in tbeli character, bit tbe declared object of tbe 
Sbahidt Jatba, at tbe name impliea, waa a different one. It waa to enter tbe 
Qnrdwara, and to reinite tbe Akband Path at all coati, and not to ibeeplihly 
innender thfioeelvc! I ke other Akalia to tbe ntnal arreata only on tbeir way to 
tbe Gnrdwara, and even If they are once tnrned onl, they wonld again and again 
rc.me. In tbe attempt, they wenM even go to tbe extent of loting tbeir livea. So, the 
object of the Jatba waa onnanally atrong, and a diget?nt one at leaat. It ia obvioaa 
enoogh that a maikcd dlitinction did really exiat. From the evidence recorded, it 
eeema that tbe annonneement of tbe formation of inch a Jatba waa indeed a great 
newa for tbe Akali public, and for tbe Kabba people it waa an oppoxinnity for 
dating onea to come to tbe forefront, get tbemaelvea enliated in tbe ranka ol tbe 
Jatba, and do aomeibing practically. It waa alao a welcome one for tbe Bxtxemiat 
eectiun of tbc Congrcie, aa ia shown by tbe presence of Profeaeor Gidwani and Dr. 
Kiteblew with the Jatba. 

VieiTio BY Laigb Cbowds 

So, tbe arrival of such Jatba naturally attracted large eicwds at every waiting place 
all along tbeir way. Some of them brongbt twetta and refreibments for them ; 
othara came aa mere spectators, raid tbeir *daraban' to the Jatba, and went away, 
but many more accompanied them, eneonraged them, and openly declared their 
intention ol nsing force against tbcfc who happen to intercept tbe onward march 
of the Sbahbii Jatba, and a member of the Bbahidi Jatba, Jagat Singh, relates 
tbe Incident of an offer of a subsidy of 600 men to tbe Jatba. 

Tub Dboli Jatha 

There la evidence to show that at Hati Ke Patan, tbe Droll Jatha visited tbe 
Bbahidi .latha, but they were tild to go away, and they replied that they would 
go away then, but would join tbe Bbahidi Jatba either at Lande or Bargari. It 
appears that at Landee a large cumber of tbe Droll Jatba arrived, includicg many 
who vlaited at Hart Ke Patan in a Ds:wak bild there, in the evening, a member of 
the Droll Jatba ia eaid to have visited iba Shabidi Jatba taying that be bad 
brought 600 men for tbeir safily, but the Shabidi Jatba must arrange for tbeir 
food in tbeir Lacgar, wblcb wa* st-paiaie from tlat which was provided for the 
ordinary, people ermiog to ace tbe Jatba, amt which bad, untj tbtn, born exclvBi* 
vely tited by the. members of tbe Bbahidi Jatba. Acccrdingly. tbe Shabidi Jatba 
M them in tbeir Langar. Further, there is alt(> evidence tl>at on tbeir way frrin 
Bargaii to Jaito, the Chief .lathadar halted the Jatba and addrisKd tbe Droit Jatba 
that tile tiiuii tor their work bad come. Tbtre is evidence to show (Vat the 
Bbahidi Jatha, inetcad of procredieg to Ssmahar, according to their fublisbed 
programme, went to Lame village in M ga Tahal, to which tbe principal 
meoibera of tbe DroH Jatha belcng, apparently with tbe object of obtaining help 
of all aorta from the meiubera of ihe Drcli Jatba. 

**AnU£l> WITH BnVOLVIBg'* 

Lt. Col. Coldatream, Deputy Commiaiioier, Feroxepore, states that be receited 
reports from the Tabslldar of Moga, after the Jatba bad left its lait camp in 
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Dittrtel, that to OroU hid left wUb the SbiHUi Jethe, ud eoM 
of ^ wwo mroed ttfolveii* la.tptte ot the lUlemeiit ihei tUry 

«P with the oiowd that It wit hard to dittfigoith them, tht./ trofcr? 
wheflilac oTidem to ebov that they wore teally the leMlete of tht^ ao*c aoitr 
yelUag aid dleoedefljr majority of the mob following the Hih% Ultimntry, it 
Bargdri in Faridkit terrltoiy, the leet halting plao of the Jatha» the DnoibVtr uf 
the mob ewelled np to between B to 10.000. There it evidence to ehow that at 
Batgari, a large nnmber of the men brlongtog to the Nabha State waited upon 
the Bhahidi Jatha to reavon with them, and to dieenade them from coming 

in adeh large nnmbsi^ and in that miliurj formation. A member of Uic 

Faridkol Cmaoil and other witoemee atate that the mob, after they bad left Bargati. 

armed tbemmlrca with tamdab (codgela) freahly lopped off from treee on their aide, 

PBIPAlATXOiri AT NAEHA 


The Nabha State ofBeiale were making nreparationa for the reception of the 
Jatha. Their arrangementH. aa is atated by Mr. J. Wilaon Johnalon, weie all for 
the convenient handling ot theae 600 men and their S^iwadara, whioh were ex^wetd 
to bd not more than 200 to 600, by aplitliog them into email parttee by the u»o 
of barbed wiree and barriera in order to facilitate their arreet. Bven In apite of the 
variona reporta whioh the Admintatrator reeeived from time to time that a mob off 
Akalit were flocking ronnd the Jatha In large nnmbera, he cenme to have never 
thought that all thia roava of noeontroUed indivHaala wonid really accompany tb« 
Sbahidi Jatba A deputation of villagera ot Ilaka Nabha at ab ive meniioniKl. rcciiieet<<i 
the Bhahidi Jatha to aend away theae big ernwde, ami apecialiy the irrerpouftihle 
Drolia whom they feared most, and alao that they were weloome to enter the 
Qnrdwara in batohoa of 50 at a time, bat all thia waa to no porpoae. There ia 
evidence to ahow that the membera of the Depotatioc were not only ridicnled, bot 
were treated with conaiderable rudeneaa by the mob. 


Tuk Advamcb ok Nabha 

On the morniog of the 21 at, a mob of aboot ten tliRuaand Akalir, ranging on 
a (rout half a mile in length, started from Bargari. It may Im nutcci that the 
mob waa met by the State ofHoiala at the canal dlstribntury within the Nabha 
Territory and a notice wat real out to them asking tliein not to prooeed in aoeh 
large nnmbara, bat that they should oome accordingly to the proclHmatlon issoeil, 
chat is, 50 at a time, on the condition that they would leave the Nabha Territory 
after the Akhand Path had b?en finished, bat they refoted to listen to fhem, and 
moved on. It may also be pointed out here that op to Bargari, the Orantli Haiti b 
(Sikh Seriptare) was in front of the procecsioo, bot from Bargari onwards, it was 
removed to the centre, aod the band, which hai acoompaoied them, was diiiniss’f*. 
There is evidence to show that this arraagement was delibiiraiely made to proti'ct m 
sacrilege in oaie of conflict, anti the Druli Jatha took ap the povdiou on their 
fiankf. As th ! Administrator never imagined that be would ever tii n?fd rd oving 
troops in arresting the Jatha, be bad ooly tocne villag'irs, the I’.dice, and siime m«>ti 
of the State Infantry with him* With the exception of podie ineo, who wrre 
armed with smootb-bjred go os, all th ; rest bal efauda^. It wav a little time before 
the Jatha came in sight that one of the Hiwars and Mr. L xat Ua*, a meinlier of 
the Paridkot Cionclt. warned him of the s«ri<m#nesB of (ho sitoation. He ordered a 
platoon of the State Infantry to go and rbangc their lathis for rifles, f'ol. .Muirhrad 
meanwhile arrived. 

Militaby BUMMO.NKn 

The elonds of dact and the coni€<iuent enormity of the numh'^rs of the meb 
coming in advance of the Jatha tbav greatly eieJffd in moed the disorderly way in 
which they were advancing and the braodishing of all sorts of weapons with which (bey 
were arosed made the Administrator change bis former arrabgemefits, xiid he ivsned 
orders to the villagers to withdraw from the scene. Bcalising the ttri osneis of tbo 
iitoation. Col. Moirhead also called In a squadron of Skinners H *rs« and s(atioo«d 
them on the left of the road from Bargari to . I ai to to commsnd a more erntral position, 
wh le the six Platoons of the Qorkbas were called cluier in reserve. The Hhabidi Jatha 
was, at this time, totally screened and hemmed in >>y this disorderly rabble, who 
•eeiDod to be prepared for an onslanght. 

Admikistbatob'e Wabkikg 

The Akali mob was at a divtanoe ci aboot 2f>0 yards from the first banief 
vrhen Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, along with tome other State ofBelals, advanced to 
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meet tbem» and with ootatretcbed arne ehoated at the top of bli voice aekfbg tbem 
to 'h*lt .«tid to dieperiCt Md fepeatedl/ waraed them of hie being obliged to open 
4r6 in eiMe they retotea to do to. Bat they did not lieten to bim^ and defied him 
by making a wild display of their varloa* weaponsi and told him that they bad 
eome tbeie to die« so moob so that he had to ran back to the barriera. The mob 
followed him reckleesly^ and eeeme to have abaolately forgotten the eanctity of tbi; 
proposed non-violent object of the Shahidi Jatba. 

Thibi Rounds of Pibimg 

The leading men of the mob were at a dietanee of eight to ten paces from Mr. 
J, WiUon Johnston when he issned orders to the Police to fire three ronnds. He 
oontfolled fire now In order to judge whether this firing was jnstified or not. 

HoVs VlOLBNT INTBMTIONS 

We must reiterate some of the events already mentioned. The Jatha, as nsnal, 
started on the instroctions of the Shri Qnrdwara Prabandak Committee, and had 
sworn to remain non-violent under the circnmstanoes of the gravest prove cation, 
but tboir amalgamation with the violent Jatba, that is the Dmli Jatha, etc., and the 
Jmge crowds armed with all sorts of weapons which they ooold catch hold of was 
certainly a breach of the precept* The lopping oil of Tambab from trees on the way 
is a proof of the mob’s preparation to nse force, in case an attempt was made to 
stop them. Had the Jatbadar of the Shahidi Jatha tried in earnest to send off the 
gathering crowd, be ooold do so by vigoronsly appealing to the mob and by 
eaponnding the sanctity of their mission. 

NON-ViOLBNCB— A SUUTBBPUOB 

The way in which the Shahidi Jatba men encouraged the Droll Jatha and others 
to acoompatiy them, accepted all offers of sweets from them, had a common 
Langer at Tarntaran and Bargari, did not check them from lopping off cndgels 
from trivs on the way, allowed them to make all sorts of noises round the Qrantb 
Hahib and ehangod their way from Hmabar to Lande, is sufficiently incriminating ; 
but, on the othor baud, the repeated requests of the Shahidi Jatbadar in at-king 
them to allow his Jatha to proceed on unattended to Jaito, and also h<s statements 
that they bad taken the solemn vow of remaining non-violent, both in words and 
In action, makes one believe that this was merely a subterfuge, espocially in view 
of bis action 1 have noted above, of calling on the Droli jatha to do their part 
when the mob was nearing Jaito. Thus, it is obvious that the mob, as a matter 
of fact, accompanied the Jatha with its connivance, if not with its express consent, 
and so the members of the Shahidi Jatha, by their unpardonable condact, pnt the 
Nabhu authorities in such an awkward position that they could not have saved the 
HitnatiOD without tiring on the mob. 

Tub Bbhaviob op tub Mob. 

As already shown, they ridiculed and rudely tnated the Panebayat, and kept 
on advancing towards Jaito. They did not care for anything and went on with all 
their characteristio rowdyism. They defiled the Administrator and the State Ofiioiale, 
and even threatened him by closely following him at bis hmls, and wielded their 
weapons In a way which clearly showed their intention of breaking through the 
barriers and milking short work of all that fell in their way. The mob seemed to 
b.i determined in the course tliey bad adopted. As is shown by their subsiquent 
conduct, they went on oven when they were warned that they will be fired upon. 

Firing am Absoluts Nbcbs^ity 

The Administrator, after doing all that be could really do to peacefully ward off 
the danger to the Qurdwara, the village, and the villagers of jaito, became help- 
less. The situation in which he was thus placed was simply hopeless, and the only 
enlotion to the impending danger was to disperse them by the use of force. The 
efforts of the officers of the Feroxepore District at Talwandi Bhai to bring them to 
reafon, of the Faridkot aathorities in forbidding their subjects to join them, the 
waiting of the . Panehayats upon tbem. the offer of the antb»Tities that they crnld 
come to the Gnrdwara in batehes of 60 at a time, and finally, the lond warnings 
of the Administrator, Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, aie all loffieient proofk of the cnol- 
hended way in which they were bandied, bat they seemed to be bent open what 
they did, and so it was, I believe, as an absolatc necessity that the Administrator 
opened fire, and that none too soon. Even after this short burst of fire, the mob 
showed no llgns of letiring. They swerved on to their right, and made a daih- 
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*^***“‘*“ Wa* g«w ud otitkal «itcc aotf. Mr J 
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■f..'.® FlSUIO BT AKAin. 

I ilWM It cvKIeBee to thaw tbtt Are-ttm were tin being Med on the Aknii 
tile. One Inavtddto. t reiident of Dnbri Khnan, n Tdlnge in the N eb be sttto 
tMMiWd B ebot BBder bit left tbigb. Om bnllet (.Mied tbrongh the Iwbtn of 
BttMB Sows Singh (No. 18). Another pierced throngb • doer of a CAttle-ihcd 
betoBgiBg to a rccident of Jaito, aad eeeeral otbete wbieecd poet b* eortow 
Blltleh OfBeere and Saidar Bahadur Sondar Blngb, Preeldent of the Paridkot Connoi) 
eto. The Akidi Sbabidi witneeiet alee tell m abont the nee of a D. R, gan b« 
aao Jagat Slag of the Droll Jatha leeamaddin. Berara Singh, Sardar Bahadar, 
and Sardar lader Siogb, (he aitneacee aboee rcfeiied to, were behind tbe Bring 
party. Bo, it it highly improbtble for theot thott to fcare oono froni iny other 
■Ida thui the Akelii. there it no denying the foot that tbe Jetba wm neecmpaAtid 
by m large mob under the Icodertbitp of tbe Droli Jethe, whoee rlng-letdere were 
8«cbe Slogh end Diilln Bingh. BedtnMhee, But tbe evidence giten before mr, tbet 
the nnmber of gniit with the Ahohe tanged from ft to 10. or 12* doee not ifcm 
to be eoBTinoing. For the pnrpcee of tbie enquiry, however, 1 think it ii not necei* 
envy for me to determine the csact nnmber of the gone the Akalie poiieieed or 
■fed. All that I have got to dtieimine ie whether they did me any ftre-arnie. 
Giving thonghCfnl conaidcratii n to ihia, 1 am of opinion that they bad a few 
gnna and they nnd them aright at tbe time. To the qneation who began the 
firing, 1 eonaider that wbiebevcr |arty began tbe firing doea not matter, in an 
mneb •• there ia overwhelming evidence to abow that tbe mrb waa prepared iik 
achieve Ita end by ail pocaible meana, and were ao conatitoted that a pindent man 
ndi>4r tbe eircnmatancea bad no option but to open fire to repel their menacing 
advance in military formation. 


An Absolutely Violbnt lion 

Kowg when the Akali mtb became abaolntely violent, aa ia ihown by tbcii 
condvet in openly eicfaanging abota with tbe State Foreee, tbe antboritlea wire frro 
to deal with thfm In tbe way that moat befitted their cotdnet. Had they diaperted 
and leaortcd to tbeir moal piacefol way, the aothoritiee, wbo, aa baa been abown 
above, were ill-prepared for an ona/aught. woold have certainly atopprd firing, but 
the unfortunate mob made a battle <f the whole abow. Tbey ahonted on to tbeir 
right in loll force in order to capture the Qniodaaia Ttbbi Sabab by a general 
naaanlt. Tbe Adminiatrator, once more obf erring the frantle rsab of tbe mob to thi* 
lilt, ordered another three roonda c£ controlled lire. In tbe mrantimr. Major Dell' 

Kingaley, finding that a maaa of Akalla waa trying to reach tbe Tibbi Sabab from 

tbe tide where be bad taken up bia poaition with a platoon of the lat*4th Qotkhar, 

fired open them. He atatea tbit bia men were alto eipoacd to a great danger, and 

•nme of tbe bnlleta from tbe Akali aide actsally fell at a dJatance of a few pac<a 
from him. 

A DlsmATS Cbaigs 

After tbia, tbe mob faltered for a few momenta bnt when tbey bad once gene 
out of eoBtr<1, there waa no receding back. Tbey awept on fnrionaly under lb« 
leadervbip of Bncba Singb, mounted on a white pony, with a drawn aword in hi* 
band, and iaaning ordera in Engliab. Tbia waa the moat desperate charge which they 
made, bnt Major Lorilner and bis ten dismounted Bowara completely dirperaed them. 
After two abort borate of fire, tbe Akalia broke up finally, and bad to be porrord 
for n diefanee by Col, Moirbead to atop tbeir rejoining tbe party that bad r* ached 
tbe Tibbi Bahab. Ko violence waa oacd In tbeir final dieperaal by tbe Bowara, and 
it wm ftlmply dene to ttlmnlafe the flying Akalia into futtber ciforta to vanlah. 

Use ov LnmiB Fosen 

The anggeetion that it would have been much better bad tbe aothoritfee used 
■ oma otbet force, ray tbe nae of Jatbla inat^ad of Itring, la auggeating aomelbtog. 
vriiicb in my opinion, could not meet tbe esigenelra of the time. The m« b was, 
m bat Ixeii already raid, aimed with all aorta of wcapena, luelndiog firr-arma. How 
wm it poiaaie to atop thim by tbe me of a eorreaponding and raMier uoaoitablo 
mm of a force like that cf the lathiaT It would have been etill wotaoi and flQl 

14(c) 
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tWt m ioi didm the tout umber of md otelbf 

op lo t9t md ^9 woiiiidid Itt «1U 8 wooBdad wore brongbt is from Ferompai bf 
tbe Polide on the Srd doj, Keepi&g in tlew Ibe oomparmtifelp molt amber df 
/omtalllei oat el eaeb a bage etowd, I bellete that tbe fom aaed mi Ibd 
mfalmami aad tbe dtiag wai eoaeiderate. Tble elew «e etieagthenofi bj tbe im 
’Idiat ibe party ia ebarge of tbe Oraath 8abab wae deliberatelj left to pfoeaNl 
aabanacd to tbe Ttbbi tfabab. Had tbe State forcei dtreeted tboir gaat to tbe 
{Mdaaqaia eoatalaiag tbe Otaaib Sahab, 1 Ibink fit bigblj Improbable that It eoald 
bare reaofiied the TfibbI Sabab amoleeM. Tbit aadoabtMly abowa that tbe Slate 
ofliofiala bad no Sateatfioa to fire mpoa the Bbabldfi Jatba, if they dfid aot veaort to 
aoy violeaoe. Tbe Shabtdfi Jatba loot a few of file nembere oaly oa aoooaat of fte 
beiog tboroogbly bammed fin and aoreencd by the atampeding mob, who were trying 
to captare tbe Qardwara by a general aiiaelt. 

Tbsitmimt or Wovwwd 

Tbe erfidenee of all tbe witneaaea, from the Admfiaiatraror dowawarde, faeladfag 
the a kali Jatba men, and tbe medical atteadaate on both eidea abowa that after 
the firing had oeaied, all tbe wonnded were all eonreyed to the ramp alter firat 
aid bad been lendered to them. Tbe rtatement of Bnb-AialiUnt Sorgeon Eehar Sfingbt 
who bad aeoompanfied tbe Jatba, tbrowa lelBofient light npon tbe good treatment 
the wonnded were meted by tbe aoiborfittea. Ue alao tella oa that be woa provided 
wfitb all tbe neoeraaiy dreaiing materiala by tbe Slate antborfiiiea, and that be «aa 
fin no way deterred from rendering medical aid to hia men, nor he or any of their 
medical ataff waa beaten or ilMrcated. 

ABigiT ov SniuaDi Jatba 

the antborfiiiea then arretted tbe Bfaahfdi Jatba on the akfirta of ibe monnd on 
which tbe Ttbbi Sabab itandr, but they dfid not tench thoae who were in fimmedtale 
ebarge of the palaoqnln of ibe Sowarfi Sabab^ and reqneated the party to oonvey 
the Qranth Sabab either to tbe village Dbaramaala or to tbe Onrdwara to eave »t 
from the dfiigraco of fita being placed on nnolean ground. Tbe party refnaed alt 
Aermat bnt they volnntarily withdrew at abont 10 p. m., when aome of tbe aelected 
Sfihba of the State took tbe Qranth Sabab to the village Dharamiala with due 
reapeot and ceremony* 

CoBCLuaioa 

To mm np, fit fia abundantly clear that tbe mob and the Hbabfidi Jatba defied 
all the efforta on the part of the people and tbe antborfiiiea of tbe Kabba State 
to teaBon with them, and cbom an nnreaionable oourae ; that tbe mob was in an 
eaettrd mood, and armed with all lortc of weapon#, inctoding fire-arma, and prepared 
to aeo tbrongb the game ; and that they all knew wbat tbe game waa, and even 
went to tbe extent of InvnUing ahd aiaanltfing tbe Adminfiatrator, and after 
brandiibfing the weapon#, they actnally nacd tbe fire-arme. It waa bat natural, 
and tbe only conrie left to Jhe Admintatrator waa to order firing, which waa 
done not too roon. The foiaU 'number of tbe cainalliea in tneb a bfg mob abowa 
that tbe firing waa controlled, end did not exceed tbe exigenciea of the moment. 
Tbe wounded w^re attended to at once, and bat for the complicity of tbe Droll 
Jatba tbe uofortntate ewnte could not have happened. 
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iMmd Ibtir own itport on ihn laiio muMcit, itnciiti ibn ttcnni 


OMii *bnl M up la lh« lotmition of Ibo Sbafcidi Jaibn Tbia rapoil aaya 

Alltr tbe Guni-kn*Bagh afiair tbe aimoapbere waa cooling down and 
^1010 was a gooil prospect of peace between tbe Government and SIklis. 
But tbe Government again plunged tbe S kb Commnnity into a tutmoii 
of agitation by deposing the Maharaja of Nabha in July 1923 on account 
of bit sympathy with the Gurdwara movoipont. 


Tbe Government began to suppress alt expressions of sympathy even 
by tbe subjects of the exiled Maharaja. When arrests were made m a 
diwan held at Jaito in the Nabha State, tbe Sikhs assembled sat down to 
do nothing else but to recite Holy Gianth night and day and pray for 
the Maharaja. Hut this also they were not allowed to do. The place of 
meeting and tbe Gurdwara were bath blockaded and no food or water 
waa allowed to go in. The Sbiks began to starve and as they were obliged 
to ease themselvtrs close to where they sat, insanitary conditions bt^gsn to 
prevail and many fell sick. In this condition when the Akband Path, 
or the continuous reading of the Holy Grantb, became impossible outside 
tbe Gurdwara. they asktd the Sikhs in the Gurdwara so start the Akhand 
Path inside and they themselves contended themselves with the ordinary 
reading of the Holy Grant h. This was on the ijfth Septemb r 1923. Ihe 
officials who were determined not to adow even holy reading and praying 
for the Maharaja came with a military foice and arrested the whole cun* 
gregatkn assembled round tbe Holy Granth outside tbe Gurdwara Then 
die aimed soldiers in uniform were taken inro the Gurdwara itself, where 
tbe Sikbs sat listening to the Akhand Path. The whole congregation, 
including the reciters and the attendants, was arrested and what was an 
noprecedented sacrilege, the Granthi actually leciting at the moment was 
caught bold of by bis aims and dragged away and arrested. This inter- 
ference witb the sacrid reading was a grave desecration according to Sikh 
religion* 

The newra of this desecration spread like wild hre, and the very next 
morning a party of Sikhs gathend fiotn tbe nrghbourbood to go and 
restart the Akhand Path. Ibe prohibition against freely visiting the 
Gurdwara had betn enforced, according to official admission, from 3iat 
August, 19^3, from i4tb Septem!>er. the day of the desecration, it 
was made absolutely rigid. Sikh pilgrims from all quarters began to pour 
in to assert their religious right of freely visiting the Gurdwara and per- 
forming the Akhand Path and other acts of worship. 


From 13th September r923. Akili jatbas of 25 each have daily 
marched on foot to Jaito. after taking a pledge of non-violence in thought 
and deed before Sri AkaJi Tskhat at Amritsar. The aim of those Jatbas 
is: (s) to resume tbe interrupted Akbaod Path at the Gangssr U mpir (b) 
to sufier all hardships and tortures inflicted rn them by the proud officials 
te a meek and humble spirit for the rake of estahlishtng the Sikh bit tb- 
rigbt of free congregation and free worship in all Sikh tcmp*ea. But the 
callous authorities arrested anti r<moved tbtsc Jathas to tlisiiot p*aH*s 
where they were set free. Once free, the hercic Jathas travelled back 
to Mukatsar to court arrest a Sf a nd time, 'ibe Sikhs have been prevented 
from visiting and pra>ing at the Gurdwara of Gangsar for the last five 
months and about 3 oco Sikhs have suffered unfold hardsbips at the bands 
of the antborilies lor removing this unreasonable ban on their religious 
freedom. Ibe hung/.r of tbe Sikh heart for sacr ftct In tbe cause of religion 
bna become proverbial 
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Pi^. mad that aooUtar batdi of so wodd be admi tfeut 

batch Rad doiit^ out But who faai giv«n the Adnioi^tor 
the number of worahippem at a Sikh Templo 
50 be allowed and not 500, or why should the Sifcto 
^ Mttinii In their temple in reiigioui worship av Ions as 

theyS iRtO ? Why should the Administrator of Nabha arrogate to bimseU 
tile ^oaltioD of a religioui dictator of the Sikhs ? The jatha took this 
as sn muessonable and unautbirised limltatioa on their religious liberty 
and refosed to bargain for the Goi-glven right of entering a Sikh temu'e 
forworsM^ . ' 

March to Jaito. 


, the Jstte and the Saogat now approached the city of Jaito. The 
State anthorities bad very cunningly narrowed the passage leading to 
the Gangsar Gutdwara and the fort by birbed wire barrier on one side 
and a long lOw of about two hundred chained bullock carts lllied with 
. thorny bushes and masses of barbed wire on the otherside. Near the end 
of this passage, in the immediate vicinity of the Guardwara ot Gangsar, 
and bahiodaome buildings, tliey bad erected a special birbcd wire enclosure 
to serve as a trap for the Shahidi Jatha. I'he authorities could easily 
separate the Jatha from the Saogat by allowing the Jatha to pass through 
the narrow passage and preventing the Sangat from lollowing. Tbn 
Jaiba could t»en be driven into the barbed wire enclosure, (which by its 
peculiar position is concealed from the public nage) and be beaten or 
arrested in the privacy of this trap. On the top of the bullock-carta 
and behind them men from villages armed with heavy sticks^ were 
atationed in a triple row to prevent the Jatha from breaking through 
the ltiie» The State oilicials had recruited a large number of these men 
frvm the autrounding villages— one from each famUyt on the threat of 
epofiscating the property and turning out any family which did sot 
send its representative, or whose representative did not beat the Akalis 
severely. The men were drunk and had been prepared for tbeir brutal 
works Amongst them were a number of Mobammaden PA/Hcemen from 
Jbelum and Attock Districts, who had to their credit a brilliant record 
of similar services rendered in connection with the Guru>ka*Bagh affair. 

But from the sandy mound where the telephone f>ole was 
erected the jatha and the Sangat moved to the fight in the direction 
of Gufdwara Tibbi Sahib which was about four fnrlonga away. Half of 
the Jatha was in the front in rows of four, Guru Granth in the middle 
and the other hall bringing up the rear. The Sikh Sangat walkctd on 
both flankSi keeping well behind the palanquin of Guru Granth out of 
revefwce. The official statement that * the Jatha advanced screened by 
a body of 6,000 Akalis armed with cbhavis, spears and 6re arms, and 
moved on a broad front*' is absolutely false. A platoon of Nabha 
inlantry had dug trenches and taken up its position on end near the 
sacred eminence of Tibbi. Beyond Tibbi Sahib ihetv.^ was the esmp of 
the Faridkot Sappers and Miners with the camp of Co). Mmcbin in 
the middle, and in front of tbit camp were stationed two detacbmeott 
of cavalry* Lewis Guns were fixed at various places* 


OROSR to DlSPRRSB 


The Adaintotntor with eomc offieitia accoated the Jathe and atfced 
tkjsm to dtoerae. He declared that he woold order ftrl^ io caae they 
di^ not comply. The Jatha bad taken the pledge of vim ting their sacre i 
teiu^. and reoogaised no temporal authority in matters of retigim; 

As the Jatha advanced in thedircction of Tibbi Sah b, they we«^e followi^ 
by a ttg saiuiat among whom were many ladies who were «*istriboi*iig fowv 
ond drink 10 ^ ^ saogat. The Sikhs were in a very calm and 



fllliidd; ^ fife ftfmi/ Tfiare wiktto fi 

tlM Silfiki# is ii mil in ^sceMioos ecm erickefs 
M oft; tile aBegitlcme "'Uiit the Admmtrator was boity pmseed 
iOiae Alcalli» who fifed bullets Oi him. mod tbit s nameless Nibi& 
Villigef rtceivid a wound irom a gnn fired by the Akalis, and that the t 
AkaiU inof eased their fire and delivered a determined attitfc led 
w mounted Akali'* are absolutely grovndlefs. These mendadoiis state* 
meats attemfit to give the dog a bed name in order to bang it> and ate 
meant for home consumption in England, and are also designed to 
capture tbe easy credulity of those '^peaceinr* and **ian -abiding** p^ple 
whose submisMve support is a valuable asset and consolstion in times 
of trouble. It is not strange that with all tbe Cbbavis. latbiSi fire 
arms and spears which tbe A kalis are said to have carried, with their 
hot pursuit of the Administrator of Nabha. and with their increased 
fire and a determined attack led by a mounted Akali there has been 
AO casnality on tbe official side except one by a solitary bullet which ^ 
is said to have caused a wound to a nameless Nsbba villager. The 
result of the sO'Called **deterinitted attack/ and ‘'increased firing'* bocomss 
all the more ridiculous when we remember that many of tbe Sikhs 
who were fired upon were retired soldiers and military cfficets. 

But the Jatha had taken a pledge of non-violence before their 
holiest shtine. The non-violence of Sikh Jaihas has been repeatedly 
tried by many ingenious troubles in Gura-ka*Bsgh and other places. 
The Sikhs have shown wonderful forbearance and restriant under condi- 
tions most trying and provoking and not a single Sikh has ever betrayed 
tfac cause of his community by showing the slightest tendency towards " 
violence. 

From tbe preparations made, it is quite clear that the Adminis- 
trator had made up bis mind to beat and shoot down the Sikh Sangat 
long before the Sikhs entered his tetritory and be gave his signal by 
waving a small flag without the stightest provocation or cause of alarm 
from the Sikhs. 

A SCBMB OV COURAGX. 

Then iodowed a scene unique in the history of the world for tbe 
calm restraint, cool courage, and remarkable capacity for suffering in 
a rigbtecoa cause displayed by SUrh victims of official fury. Tbe 
big procession of Sikh devotees including womep and old men sang 
hymns of glory, and marched on wi.h uplifted bands towards their 
temple under a shower of bullets. Many of their comrades dropped 
dead or seriously wounded. But not a single person wavered. Lifting 
the dead or the wounded they made suaight for the sacred mound 
of Tibbi Sahib, and came so close to the position taken up by the 

Nabha infantry, who were firing, that the inlantiy were compelled 

to break up. But bullets poured upon them from other directionsjl 
and many eye witnesses report that Lewis Guns were also ffied. M 
bullet attuck a baby carried in the arms of its mother and the wjm 
^ing expired. The Sikh lady stepped aude. put the iitUe thing gmly 
on the ground, rejoined the Jatha* and moved on with the ftlreat* 
Another Sikh had his boweiS: thrown out by a bullet thg^JKock 
him in tbe belly. He was lu^ muttering thanks wifh^^ iaet 
breath. “ Glory to the Guru. Mniht-guru. The great Guru bit^ accepted 
this impure body of mine few Ibe fervico of His Faith I" ^he SulAa 

took great care to keep tfie palanquin of the Holy Grantb la the 

middle. Under the drcnniiilgBcea the authorities could hardly ihow any 
tenderneta for the sanctify. M Guru Grantb. The firing ceased aft^ 
lour or five minutes. Tbo fiangat entered the enclosure of Tibbi Sahib 



lAItO REPORTS lii(o) 

GmiiS» Al«tty want to ttie nelgbbooriog fieUia to briag tba dead or 
tbo IvooBded to tbe Oturdwara. Some ladies began to norse theli 
wooOfldC biotbero. Tbe Sikbs succeeded to removing only a iew ol 

a r diod or wounded brethreo. for they were soon checked by the 
tgry snatched away the bodies liom their hands. Many ot 
the wounded died for lack ol attendance and water. 

The Sikhs paid (heir homage at the sacred shrine of Tibbt Sahib 
with their precious lifeblood, under a shower of bullets which left the 
neighbouring fields densely littered with the di^ad or wouadeJ Shahids-**-* 
martyrs. Once more the sikh spirit soared high above the shackles of 
poUti^ bondage* and the disciples marched to the stieet of then 
beloved* carryiog the supreme ofiering of tlieir life on the palms ot 
their hands. 

After depositing the dead and the wounded at the (^urdwara the 
Shabidi Jatha rounded the eminence of libbi Sahtb and marched in 
the direction of Gangsar, but their progress was checked by a detach- 
ment of cavidry which blocked the way. A squadron oi Cavslry 
rushed on the Sangat congregated about iibbi batiib and the sowers 
chased Sikh parties for miles acatteriog them in all directions. This 
relentless hunt ol old men, children and women must have malted in 
heavy casualties and many must have been trampled under the horse's 
hoofs. The Shahidi Jatha was next surroundod by the Cavsl y, and a 
strong party of Chhahhi Pol cemen and country recruits excited by 
drinks started the beating of Sikhs Every Sikh wa^ surrouodetl by a 
group ol 5 or 6 desparadocs who encouraged by the State Olhctals plied 
their stickii freely, beating the heroes of the hnahidi Jatha to sentelesinets. 
and tying them into tight bundles with s^ong ropes, huddled them into 
bullock carts to be transported to the baibel wire enclosure. Fiom the 
enclosure they were subsequently icmoved into the Fort. 

Tha Delhi communique assures that great can* was taken not to 
interfere with the Graoth Sahib winch was deposited with due fenpcct 
m the Dbaramsala. fbe communique does not enlighten us as to tho 
peiBons who carried tho Holy Granth, to the name of Dharmiala where 
It was deposited, and the circumstanceb uodet which this was done, w»h» iher 
it was done before or mftei the firing. The fact is ibai while the Sh.ihidi 
Jatna was being mcrcilcssty beaten* Mi. Ogilive a9k<*d »ome rocrobr rs ot the 
Jatha to carry the Holy Granth to some place under his directions* but 
they refused to carry the Graoth Sanib to any other place but 
temple. At this he ordered some of his own rorn to remove the Granrh 

Sahib to some unknown place. * *r 1 1 . ci, 

The few Sikhs who were lingering in the vicinity of T bbi Sbahab 
and some ladies, so or 30 in number, who wt<e t< n<bng the wounded, w ro 
outragwusty beaten and arrested. A iady who wa- sc.ving Ui.- 
Sikh. waa abased by the •oldurs •“<! ^ 

telusal. abe waa raleJy pu,had down Jrom the mound ol i»>bi Sahib i. a 
place 20 feet below. The wounded w«re lelt to f'J'*'’ 
uled lor lack of water or proper medical aid. I he ' 

in charge of the Jatha were ar eated. Proviwon*. bed*, and midicne 
belonging to the Jatha wore lorciWy aeirod. 

VISITOR* T0a**0 BACK 

report* to the p?e». Priocip^ Crfwani. Ur K tc^ Mr 

22m »u.M 








iliMttlily. R^tidk IfiM Si|, Hr. g»«BmiilAtm &Mfr isMb^ 
^f tli0 Legldtet 4 ?e ComH^ tik0 SiwUir Tara Siogb Vakil bl 
JiW^ar Partap Skgb at ibe Railway Statioa abdeir i^ :^ 

cortody. A pootojmpber wfti aeverefy tatbed by a Eotbpean CMBEii^ llm 
ordi^ad iKHBe soldieri to to bim out of the Stave territoty. tba 
l^otograflier reporti that the same officer mercileialy whipped i Slth 
tody who did aot get op from behind a bosb at bis orden 

; These precao Hons dearly prove that the antborities had mbcb to. conpeai 
and after providing against all danger of contradiciion from rdiable petsons, 
they have now issoed a statement that the Akalis resorted to viotonco 
and bad bred shots before the antborities opened hre. This is absoJoteiy 
false and if a non-offidal enquiry is condocted many respectable witnesses 
will be forthcoming to expose this statement. 


Mxdical Aid 

The State antborities neither allowed the Sikhs to attend and givo 
nodical aid to the woooded. nor offered any assistance tbemsdves befoio 
loll 24 boors alter the shooting, with tho re an t that many predoos lives 
were lost for lack of timely help and attendance The woonded SIkba thirsted 
lor water which was brought frem long distances. The medical party 
in charge of the Jatba was arrested snd medicine and their necessary 
materials belonging to the Jatba were forcibly seised. Jn order to give 
to the beating the appearance of a ** civil fracas '' between the Sikhs 
and the State popolaticn, men from the villages bad been recroited by 
bribery and threats, and were carefolJy drilled In the ose of iatbis and were 
excited with wine* The Sblrcmoni Gnrdwata Parbandbak CommittSe 
eiiimatss the nomber of casoalties. 10 tor ascertained at more than 300. the 
number of dead being above 90 , The three doctora from Amridar report that 
they saw 45 woonded at Jaito. 22 were tent to Ferozepor in tbeSr 
presence. Twenty two dead were cremated near the fert with 8 tins of 
Kerosine oil. But they say that they were admitted to one of the camps only. 
Eleven woonded have atoce reached Amritsar. It was later on reported 
that the nnmber of the woonded removed to Ferosepor baa rieen to 38. 
Oot of these. 13 have been sent to the Indian BospitaJ. Ferosepor Csntt. 
From the bodies of these 13 Sikhs s6 bullets have been extracted. 
Of these five are said to be Lewla Gnn ballets and the remaining 11 
of mPdinary military rifles. One of the woonded Sikhs died on the way 
irom Jaito to Ferosepore and another, Bhai Banta Singb« died 
while be was under operation at Ferozepore. Sbai Soban Singh of the 
Sbabidi Jatba bad received a bullet in bis chest and bat since died at 
Ferosepor e. The aolbotitici have tried tbek best to keep the scene of 
iSHtffy tnd in fact the Nabha tenitory quite inaccessible, and tbmeforo 
the exact nomber have oot been ascomied so far. The above is g 
estimate. Oot of the tolgl oasoalSes a considerable number beloogsjp 
Sbabidi Jatba. It Is believed by mme that a large nomber of dead biH 
bas been removed by Iraki and some have been botied. Further ii|pm 
show that tbo Goyeroment dog deep pits covered with straws antfiLtM- 
all round the Gordwaia of TibbI S&ab ard many people received spoOs 
inluries by taUbiR kito tbsie pili^ They bad alto dog a ttendn^ near 
the cntfaacejdf Gotdwara Gai|8^ bnd bad treacherously filtod^ft wltli 
water and covered it op wiib Stimwa and had itatkm^l MaCwe Gono 
nod soldiess in the Gardwaia 4 tself. Ifora than 700 peopto are nadeS 
arrest at Jaito^ The members of the Shabidi Jatba in the fort mo 
given blaoksti to,| the day bot tbesa are taken away in the idpfo 
They arc being anl^acted to #1 sorts of batdibp. 



THE JAirb REPORT M«(qK 

WaMTSO an llC1*4RtlAt ComCTTTBC or SNQUItV 
State aotliorltiies have not only violated tbe tancilty ol Gntd- 
WiUiikr milMr but have also used tbe sacred mound ol libbi lor military 
mod ^tim rarposes* have arrested Sikh ladies tending the wounded 
from within we preemts of tbe Temple and have thus committed another 
sacrilege ol the darkest character. 

The Sikh community is prepared to have the truth silted by an 
independent enquiry and challenges the Government of India to sub* 
stantiate the truth ol its allegations, not through the farce of a magis- 
terial enquiry but by a committee ol persons on whom the public may 
teiy lor truth and impartiality. The moral significance ol the Jaito 
snassacre is great because tbe prepetrator ol tbe tragedy was not an 
irresponsible Mahant employing badmasbes but a civilised power with 
high professiont and well-informed about tbe objects and methods of 
its victims. The sacrifice is precloos to tbe Sikh as the sudering Jatha 
was not caught unawares but from the very beginning of its march 
knew that tbe supreme sacrifice might be required of it and knowing 
this vdnntarily and cheerfully went to meet that fate rather than 
surrender its dear religious right ol freely visiting and worshipping ta 
its beloved Guru's Gurdwara. 


Trb Second Jatha 

The Second Slmhidi Jatha hM started for Jaito on ifith February 
and will probably meet the same fate. Over 40 thousand people 
assembled to bid farewell to the Jatha. The river of Sikh religious senti* 
tuent is in floods and Sikhs from all classes and professions have 
4liplayed an eager rivalry for enlistment in the second Shahidi Jatha. 

PuiA FOR Enquiry 

All God-fearing and honest men. Hindus. Muhammadans or Europe* 
Mi, who can sirmpatliise with men who are sacrificing their lives tor 
aa idea, ace requested to organise a commission of respectable men of 
iirikpendent positions and members of the Leglslatores. for the purpose 
of oearching the members of the Jatha or the Sikh Sangat eoteriog tbe 
Nnhha suae territory aod isatng a general certificate for tbe ioforma- 
tioa of tbe public and the Government (hat tbe Sikhs carry no fire arms, 
chhavis, spears or lathis. Kicpan being the rellgioos symbol of Jhc 
StkiM must be regarded as an exception. These gentlemen should alsd 
obtain spedal permission from tbe Government ol India to be present 
Mt the scene of netion in order to form an unprejudiced opinion about 
the eondnet ol the Sikhs and the State Officials on the occasion of 
the siait ol tbe Jatha ami w.Uch whether the bullets are fired from 
the imaginary fire-arms carried by the Sikhs or by the State troops 
and machine guns carefully arranged fer the purpose by the State 
authorities. Falsehood can never stand before tbe searebJIght of public 
enquiry. QueeHoot relating to the massacre of the first SImhkii Jatha 
at Jaito have been disallosred in the Legislative Assembly and the Legists- 
five Council Punjab, on the plea tbat no question relating to tbe 
^ministiative policy ol Native SUtes can be discussed In these bsdies. 

»t not a fact that since the forced abdication of the Mabaraja. the 
^hfaifea State is bshig ruled by a Civil Service Officer appointed by th's 
^ovefnmeat of India and that the Government of India and the 
rini}sb Government have both iesued commvniqnes fa suppoit of tbe 
Mlinn of the Admioistralor of Nabha aod that District Officers in the 
Fonjib are cariytng on a propaganda in support ol the policy of 
Impression at Nabha ? When the Goveraineat has taken over t^ 
ndnUiiiiiipiioii of the Nabha Suu aod has openly identlfted Itsilf wftb 



tt« rolbtttify Cftrdri oo by th«AdiBbdNilm|d^>i^^ 

inmtljttlow^ ttftiu)^ t^ the letter of the law and refotal to tflpCMb 
Ibe J^to aiftair io tbe Paojab and in tbe Indian Legislative Council li litglilf 
anlldr aod nnreaconable. t» it because the Government doee not imy 
to face ibe verdict of the chos^ repreaeoutives of the peofte 


Dr. Kitchlevva Statement# 4 

The following Statement was issued by Dr. KitcKIew as aoon 
at he came out of the Nabha Jail on the 21st March last 

** On the njori.ifig of the 2Cth Mr. Gidwoni) Mr. Zimaid and myself 
started from Faiidkot Stato. On our way our car was stopped in a few 
vOlsges because Mr. Zimaiid wanted to see if the viliagcis were interested 
in Khadi. In the ovoning after sunset we reached the Akali camp. We 
passed the night in tents and then on the morning ol the 2 let we went to 
see the village. We saw some Policemen of the Faridkot State and ; > 
there were also some oflicors iioistcd near the Akali camp. We walked 
about a mile and got into the camp to have ourselves absolutely satisfied 
that the Jatha tmd the Saji^at had no fireaims or chhavisr except 
Kiri)ans> or any other ir.stiumonts. After motoiing about two miles we 

stopped agai^ on the way because Mr. Zimand wanted to see the 

Jatha march aloi»g. When the Jatha got near us wo got into the car 
again and dix)vo straight away into the Nabha frontier. On our way 
we saw crowds of men and women waiting lor the datha with sweet* 
meat» milk, etc. 

At the Nabha frontier there was a |)olico otlicer and a magistrate 
along with him and one or two sowars. The police olfieer asked us 
to stop our car which we did ai.d biought us a paper. It was an 
Older from the Administrator addressed to the Jatha. So wo told the 
offioeis about it and he had to admit there was no order stoppiug 

us. At the same time he mode a personal request to us to stay till ha 

oommuiiicatod with the administrator and got definite oiders. Merely to 
oblige him we stopped there. 

After about half an hour or so the Jatha came up^ and ppMsed 
oh to Nabha. They were shown the orders but^they did not taka 
any notioa of it. Even at this time wo did not see any firearms wifli 
the mem the Jatha or other peo)^ in the crowd. Some of the outr 
fddem murjed eticks* eome of wwh were lopped off the trees. Juit 
More the Jotha entered Nabha we saw the Jstbedar addreisiiig milk 
sidfhw wi» wpre along with the Jatha. On enqmry we were toid th#; 
the Jatheiihur was giving his final instruotions to the crowd to keep noii^ 
violent and to heap biAu.d, if v ^ 

After the Jatha psssafi the Kidiha we ioond 

magistiilei poGeemen and avaiy one quitted bk post and ww ^ noi 
tobw what to do. After waiting for soiao time# we sent a joh^t pM- 
to the Administtaitor Mfiiw him tiit we were staying, thera ip fifia 
request made by the dtoer. We ipnted to know 
definite ordena Wa siph who 

to JeltO. -“v. 



STATEMEKT 
The Firing. 

sTTir •??? iT* ‘i*.* mwo thin 

onew tit. might hive been three fames. I am «,*, bum as to huw loii» 

tiie,pi^ went on. .Bat it was cert-iinly men thu live miuu^oa 

AftW this we tlmught of entering Nabhi territory but the driver of 
oar ear wm missing. . A few minutes aftorw.inh wa saw p'opl. nubinj 
baoh and w* got some information about whir- a dually hiii(i !irMr 

Our driver also came back and we got, into tin car and diovj at 

once to .Taito. Zimand was left behind as hi Ini ti» ov.-h fcr»iii .v 

seven to keep an appointment at P*«hawar and bojidos h> did no!, want 

as a loreijusr to get himself eiitviglcd. 

On our wuy to J^ito wo ft»iw gomt) woaiHJuJ who had V(^} 

shotg. Wo also saw soino man more or* lv>s in a dying oomlitiojf. 

Thjn wo got into an op^n pUvo whsro ihy.i was iiiilitr^ry 

and also 8o:n) police o'li jai-s. Wv> mat on:i o*' th ' inrli'M! 
sent by th 3 
wero in:id3 to 


S. G. P. C. w'ho was oorn;>!i?niri ; V.\V- no :i.nM!i;»e*n^nta 
render immi3diat3 nudiiMl assist iiic3. 


At that pliioo tho police otfioer ask^d us to .stop tnir car and 
told Mr. Gidsvaai tint h3 Hlionld consid'r him.s,‘!f ufifbr jirrcst iitnl 
that hb old doiitonco was n^newed. His thin;:s \\\?ro lak down a id 

Mr. Gidwaai too got down. As for mys?!t 1')* Ad ni jis^ratnr won I 
like to 800 m3 at tho fort Vmt t;h(3io wa^ no Ofil^r vi arreuls at <lio 
time. Siiico I was going to the foit and on enquiry I was told that 
Gidwaui would also have to go to the foit, 1 a«k»^d Mr. flttlvvani \o bo 
allowed to go with me. This was ilone and we wi:re taken into the 
fort which was guarded and scut into the room thcr.>. Wo 8.vw ju-st emtsido 
our room in the compound there 3vas .sonic smt of wiring put. np m 
tho form of an enclosure and after waitls we saw that the arrosletl 
people were brought in there. We also saw sonr^ Jatba people bomg 
dragged and after regular searoh being pushed into the enoliisiire. 


Starved in Gaol. 

The Administrator came to us long after sunset. He look«:‘d very 
much upset and told us that lie had iiia^jc all possible iirraiigeincntH 
for the arrest of the Jatha people but that our preneiice tborc had 
upset all his plans and ho had to resort to tiring, llo used thre.iten^ 
ing language to Mr. Gidwaiti and the latter naturally ivsciited it. 'I'he 
Administrator then at once cooled down. About ine> the Administrator 
said that I should consider myself umler arrest Ho also sairl th. 4 t Mr. 
Zhnarid had apdogised. 1 asked about the car ami iny thiiJKS^ We 
were told that tJie car had gone back to Amritsar. The Admiiiistmtor 
l^ld tis tha^ be was going to make arrangements for our ^ food. Fc^ 
wss ordered from the Basar. We spent the ni^ht tlicre. Next titonitfig 
no food was given to us in spite of our repeatedly asking for it and 
tlie wfiole day we bad to go without any foed. 'Ihis was on the 2Siid. 

On the 23iid morning I also noticed something else. I was just^ 
Jmving a walk on the verandah and at one cornor of Uie coiiit’yard 
1 eavr a number of bollock caite in which there wcic dead bcxlies ^ 
the Akalis iodudtbg Jatha people. The ooipaes wcio kukUed over 
mMittiev in the most outrageous maitnen I ciiuld still see all the Uopd 
»teke thmr bodies* 1 also saw some wounded being remov^ 



\ AFFAIRS 

Oidwam and Kitehlev HandeoAd 

The Admiiustndor (same again with two other EsglishmeDf oso w^ 
a Military olBoeri and we were told that we are to be remoYed from, 
Jaitb to Nat ha that night. At about nine p. tn. we were both 
handcuffed together. There waa a rope tied on to the handeuffa and 
the policeman l)eh]'nd holding the end oi the rope. This Mr. Gidwaiii 
remarhed waa real Hindu*Mualim unity. There were also some otlm 
Ahali pnaoners and we were made to walk up to the Railway atation 
in that condition. We got "into the ptiaonera’ van. I had juat the^ olothea 
1 was wearing and a Wrowed blanket fiom Mr. Oidwani. We were 
tondcuffed even in the van. 

At Bhatinda junction the Akalia were shouting Jaia. t:'ome people 
Oil hearing '• the ahouta canie to the carriage. They were kept at a 
reapectable diatance by the police. But any how we came to know that 
the people who were coming from the outside were not allowed to enter 
Nabba territory. At daito 1 tried my best to get more infoimatioii 
from the Police officers. 1 asked them pailirularly if any one of them 
h«d received any wounds. They admitted no. 

Ill Bhatinda Jail. 

After Bhatinda our handcuffs were removed and we were able to 
lie down juat after 2 o'clock. In the morning we got down at Nabha. 
We wore again handcuffed and ordered to march to the police lock up. 
There waa no avrangeir.cnt for cota and other things. 

On 23id morning 1 waa offered Jail food. It waa so oljectiouable 
ai.d the vessel in which it waa brought was so revolting that I refused 
to accept it. ho, on the 23id we had to go without foed. On the 24th 
1 waa told 1 could have my own fowl. No arrangementa were made 
for my baths and the latrine waa unapoakably dirty. 1 waa still 
wearing the same olothea. I ordered some new clothes. On the 26th 
1 waa removed to the Central Jail. In the Central Jail I was locked 
in a cell ineunt for aolitaiy prisoners. There waa a little w)urt yard 
b i^oca long ai.d 6 ]«cea broad ; in the one corner there waa the latrine. 
The only door was looked and no one waa allowed to enter. Only the 
jailor used to come daily. 1 waa given a cot and a few blankets. 1 
had to buy some plates. No writing materials were allowed. I could 
get a few iciigious IBooks. The cell was full of moaciuitoes. 1 could 
not see Mr. Gidwatii at all but 1 came to know that he waa treated 
atiutly as an oidinary prisoner. 

The Second Remand. 

On the 9tb of March the Magiatiate came to aoe me and 1 waa^ 
shown a document whihfa contained the sections under which they wanted 
to take action against me. They were asking for a second remand. 
When asked as to w hen the ffigt ten and waa taken, be emiled. 
Obviously they had no evidence, t wanted to get a copy which was 
piomiaed but never came. 

My wife caire to ace me once, ^he told me that it waa after 
gient tiouble that she got a ohanoe. On the 2]Bt. I«^waa released aiid. 
was told rot to enter Neblm |erritory again. I waa taken to the Railway 
ithtion but was not allowed even a telegram/ ' ■ 
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j A V V A n r— A/ AHv ii^i 9^4 
On Januaiy SOth the Seooiid Assembly under the Kefonn Act mat 
for the swearing in of members. The public galleries woi-ci i|uite full 
for the formal opening day when the only business to l>o done was 
the administration of the oath. The Swara^iists appeared in Khuddar in 
contrast to the black morning coats in which the rest of the House 
was clad but those dressed entirely in white were few. Mem)»ers began 
to arrive at half past ten. Pandit Motilal Xelmi arrivinl in scrupulously 
cleat Khaddar dress with Gandhi-cap on followed !)y about ten members 
of the Swarid Party mostly lieloiigiiig to the Tinted Piovineos. His 
appearaiioo in the Assembly was marked by a temporary silenc<^ and the 
otticials looked at each other am] at the new Leatler of the (>p|Kwi 
rion. The Maharattas and the Madrasecs slmiie in their accuBlomed 
fnrlians. Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hiifisain Pehar who used U* (Hutm 

t(» the old Assembly in European dte^s came in Khaddar an<l was taken 
to task by Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed on hi> \uiexpeote<) mctamoridnmis. 
Mr. M. A. •liiinah along with his Itomhay colleague Sir PurusliotamduK 
Thakurclas, in their splashing collars and ties. n\t in piiiuanf contrast 
i.ext to Mr. V'ithalbai Patel who»e forehead shone amidst his hixnriouH 
beard and crowned by a Gandhi cap. 

When the clock .struck U a.m. fin* rsher aiinoniicod . The 
Hon. the President’ and Sir Frederick Wh) tc entering st-mx! in his phu^e 
and declared : ** In order that this Second Asseinlily might be fully 

constituted monil>ciH will now take the oath oi make the atlirmatioii 
ill the manner prcscuiliod.’' Sir Froilciick then bsik the oath himself 
standing in his place and rca<!iiig its terms in a clear and scdcrnn voire, 

with his light hand raised. a.s follows:- i do solemnly swear that 1 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King- 

Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and discharge the 
duty upon which I am about to entei.'* 

llio President then signo<l the roll on the register. Ho wa.s foll<»wed 
I'.v Sir Malcolm Jiailoy. the Leader of the Himse, whose voice rmnuid' 
cd in every <’orner of the no\i»c. After rcjnling the oath he MlnM)k 
hands with the President and signed the roll of inomborH. All those 

who followed him in steady succesHion went thnmgh the same course. 
11ie Uital nuinlMjr of members sworn in ws?. 1I2 and the prof^eedingH 
coneludcd after an hour and a half when the Prosidont road to the 
tnembcrB standing a message from the Governor t Jencral rc<|niriiig their 
attendance on the next day, damiary 3I. to hear hih inaugural address. 

Next day, on the joint session of the Assembly and the fViimril of 
Ntate sitting, the Viceroy reiul his inaugural address given on p. 1 1 5, 

It was a 8i3©ech meant primarily to thrcaUui the Swandists (sec p. Il9)» 

It contained however no mention of Mr. flandhi, which w/w the most 
hurning topic of the day, and this caused greiit dissatisfaction. 

The extent of th“t feeling of indigiuUion creafe<l in non odtrial 
circles by the «|)eoch of the Viceroy can U* jmlgcd by the fact that evci7 
*neml>er of the Sw’unij Party and .som** < the Indepcndciit^s including 
Pandit Malaviya refused to attend th*" garden i»ar1y arranged tn the 
evening by Mr. A. C. Cliatterji Member he Iijdustries and lAVsmr, 

[ To fact p- n4.\ 
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to moeft the Viceroy and the Couutegt of Reading. This refusal wa^ 
in f:kOt previously decided upon by the Suraraj Party, but uo one knew 
that the Ijidependents would alio do the same. But after the speech 
of the Viceroy, Pandit Milaviya took the lead on behplf of the Indepen- 
dents and prevented them from going to the function. 

Sou after the Viceroy’s speech the Swaraj Party held a meeting in 
the Committee room. Over 40 members attended and the following office* 
bearers were uriaoimously elected : —Leafier : Pundit Motilal Nehru ; 
Deputy leader : Mr. V. J. Patel ; Chief whip : Mr. N. C. Kolkar ; Deputy 
whip: Mr Mahomed Shafee ; Secretary : Mr A. Raiigaswami Iyengar; 
Assistant Secretary : Mr. Harkaran Nath Misra. 

As soon as the meeting was over they proceeded to Riisiiia wher^ 
they held conversations till late in the night. The fridepandenta also met 
at Itaisina and conducted their deliberations separately. Both parties 
generally agreed that they cannot do anything tangible or striking in the 
Assembly without the support of the other and that they must either 
sink or swim together in the coming fight. liala Lajpat Rai .attended 
the Swarajists conference, while Mr. Sastri and Mr. Karoachandra Ka<> 
attended that of the Indopoiidents which was hold under Pundit Miid.in 
Mohan Malaviya. There was general agreement that a common workable 
pmgramine must bo found between both the parties. The Swarajists 
felt that they cannot oonsistently with their declarations in Congress and 
other places agree to any whittling down of their policy of obstruction 
with a view to make Oovornmont by Councils impossible. They wer*^ 
very anxious to obtain support to the published National Demands and 
get aigriatures of as many non-Swarajist mernbeiK of the Assembly 
as iK)S8ible. But the whole of the Moderates were olKlurato. Th<^ 
Independents, who held tnc key to the situation between the Government, 
on one aide and the Swarajists on the other, wore unable to subscrilr^ 
to the National Demands which they characterised as mere bluster. Th 'y 
wanted to put the Swarajists on their trial in regard to Mr. Rangachari’s 
rcBolntion for early steps towards Dominion status and ju'ovinrial 
autonomy and thus a rapproachoment could not be seenrod till some tiiiui 
later, after the .Secretary of State Invl BtK)ken (see pp. 70 & *275). 

The fttltowin^ in the nuthoriM^U Ii.st of Swarajtst lucmlicis of the Awtmby 
iadiuling three Uurntans. Thry are 4S r Mwlho Slirihari Aney, M. K. 

Arhariys, A. Ihingattwaaiy Iyengar, V. J, Patel, J. M. Mehta, N. i\ Kelkar, Iv. 
Lohakare ; Datuttraya Venkatush Pelvi, T, C. (riMwaml, Ainarnatb Dutt, Kutinir 
v^huukar Kay, Aii Mu//.auian (*howdhry, Khwaja Abdul l^rira, Mouivi Muhaiiiiri.id 
!Ca/.iiu A)i, .Motila! Nebru, .Sbauilal Nehru, Narain Da^ C. S. Ilanga Iyer, Krialiu^ 
Ivnnt Malaviya, Harkaran Nath Misra, Ur. Kislianlal Neliru, Nawab Isntai! Khan, 
VuhUf Intam,' Uuuichand, Ratirtraj, ('haiuaiiial, Kartar Singh, tUi'ah Singh, Shyama 
iMiarau, Maji Abdul Knder, Maulvi Syed Murtaaa Sahib, Nilakantha Dai<, D. Ua**, 
Atnbika Prasad Slngha, Devaki fraaad Siuglta, Hari Praea^l La', Sarfaraa Khan, 
Muhaniinad Siiahv, M. V. Abhyankar, Sbambu Dayal Miara, Sarnia: lab Khan, Oovind 
Das, T. U. rh<H)kuu, Abmcil AU Kluun, Maung Tok Kyi, Mating !vun, Maung lU 
Si and FiyanMal 

Thoiw! of tliv IndfixmlentH anil others whose con«nt ilu- Swarajists wei^« 
able to obtain to the proposal programme are ; Dewau Ualiaitur T. Itaugachariar 
(Deputy [’resident), Dr. H. S. (lour, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jiiinah, Mr. Harchaadrai 
Vishaiidas, Mr. Alnlui Uaye, Haji WajihihUlin, Mr. Shanmakbam Oheithir, Mr. K. i\ 
Ni'ogy, Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan of Assam, Mr. Mahomed Vaknb, Mr. Kamini Samar 
(’hauda, Mr. K. Veukatapaibi Kaja, Mr, K. Rama Iyengar, Mr. lOiiem Ali, M. Ghnlm 
Pari, Mr. K. K. Xambiar, Mr. Venkataramana Reddy, Mr, Kumar Shanker Roy^ 
Ft. M. M. Malaviya and Mohamed Ibrahim Makan. 



lAK. 3li^99>4l VICEROY’S OPENING ADDREiS llj 

. The Viceroy** Opening Address. 

la welcomi&f the d«w Astembty. Hts Excellency nttortd Ibn 
aMBbcca of bis high regard and the slrengtb of tbeir inlluencc and 
thoi paMed on to Ibe famous Lausaane Treaty with Turkey wbicb, be 
said. Md been welcomed by Indian Moalems, and next referred to tbc 
Indian Frontier situation. The Afghan tension, vague rumours of which 
had for some lime been agitating the Indian public, was. be raid, 
nothing more than strong representaliona made to the Afghan Govi. 
on tbe subject of the recent outrages on British soldiers and subjects 
on tbe Frontier. Turning next to the position of Indians overseas. 
Hts Excellency said : — 

Indians in the Empiax. 

**Tbe results of the labours of tbe Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Con- 
ference have undoubtedly improved the situation. The Premiers of 
lour Dominions have shown deep sympathy and expressc^d their 
earnest desire to remove disabilities afieciing Indians. Then* is good 
ground lor hope that tbe attainment of a solution acceptable to 
India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except j^ssibly 
in tbe case of Canada where there are some spccisl difficulties. 
India most cordially appreciates their sympathy and encouragement ; 
nnd 1 speak lor India when 1 say that this n^cognition oi India's 
position in the Empire is the source of high satisfaction to ber.(!!) 

In South Africa. 

«*The position in South Africa, however, it difierent. The 

Union Government has re-affirmed its unwillingness to adopt the 

attitude of tbe other Dominions ; and in addition proposals for Icgisla* 
tion which are expected in practice to affect Indians adversely have 
been brought forward. The Matal Township Franchise Amending Act. 
vetoed on previous occasions by the Governor General of South Africa 
to Council, has again been passed in the Natal Legislative Council; 
and a Claae Areas Bill has been published by the Union Government. 
Vigorous representations have been made by my Government which, 
we tiust, will have succese in regard to the Township Act. The 
Union Government have given an assurance that it le their desire and 
intention to apply tbe measure, the Class Areas Bill, if it becomes 
law. in a spirit of fairness to the interests and reasonable require- 
ments of Indians. My Government, however, whilst welcoming the 

assursnce, cannot rest satbfied with this position; and we shall 

contiDue our efforts to persuade tbe Union Government to incline to 
our view. We are aware of the strength of public opinion in India 
upon this subject and shall strive to give eflect to it by all 
legitimate means within our powers. 

** Tbe position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially chaDg<*d 
owing to the acceptance of the proposal for a Crown Colonies' 
Committee to be appointed by my Government which will confer with 
the Colonial Office on all pending questions including Kenya. 

**The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that Chcie 
shall be full consuliation and discussion between tbe Secretsiy of 
State for the Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled 
in Bfitiih Colonies Protectorates and Mandated territores. 1 hope for 
nothing bot benefit from these discussiODs, and we shall gratefully 
take the fullest advantage of tbe opportunity offered. 
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Om Kbmya. 

**At regards Kenya the views of my Government were explained at 
length by me in my last address to the Legislature and formed the 
subject of a Resolution issued by my Government in August last. 
While acknowledging the difficnlties of the issues and the great care 
and attention His Majesty's Government devoted to India's claims, we 
did not conceal our feelings of disappoiotment at the result; and we 
reserved the right to make further representations, with a view to re- 
opening these decisioQSi when a legitimate opportunity offers. 

At the Imperial Conference His Majesty's Government have given 
an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect of the decisions 
being modified — 'Careful attention will be given to such representa- 
tions as the Committee appointed by the Government of .India may 
desire to make to the Secretary of State for the Colonies.'! This 
assurance gives us the opportunity we have been seeking and is a 
substantial gain. 

** Following upon the decisions, statutory action has been taken ap 
regards the h'ranchise question in Kenya. The Kenya Government 
has treated Indians on the same lines as Europeans and granted 
adult suffrage. Given communal franchise, this method ul working 
may be accepted, and it has now become law. It u open to our 
Committee, however, subsequently to make repre sen cations setting forth 
our contention that there are grounds lor an increase in the number 
of seats to Indians and that in our view all voters should be re^^is- 
lered on a common electoral roll. We shall ^conttaue to press our 
views by the constitutional channel opened to us by the assurance of 
His Majesty's Government 

"As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty's Government 
was stated in the White Paper in the terms of a general principle 
only ; and His Majesty's Government issued lu addition an instruction 
to the Governor of Kenya to " explore the matter further on hia 
return to the Colony and in conceit with the Governor of Uganda to 
submit proposals to the Secrciaiy of State lor the Colonies for giving 
efioct to that amount of control of immigration which tiic economic 
interests of the IMatives of both dependencies require." 

**When wc received copy of the Otdinance. which had been drafted 
by the Governments ot Kenya and Uganda and submitted to the 
Impeiial Government, we took immediate steps to urge the postpone- 
ment of the introduction and consideration of the Bill until the 
Government of India were able fully to present their objections ; at 
the same time we strongly pres.ed Uiat the Colonies Committee 
appointed by the Government of India should also have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restrictions on inuniigiation 
embodied in the Bill. These representations \beie accompanied by a 
picliminaty statement of our objections to the prov;biotis of the i:iilU 
We received in reply an assurance by telegram Irom Lord Peel, ibe 
Secrctaiy of State, that the ioiioductiou oi the Bill had been jxist- 
poned at the instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, His Majesty's present Governineiu have now 
informed me ihat the late Secretary of State for the 'Coloiaes found 
the Ordinance unsatisfactory and returned it to East Al’rica to be rc- 
draited. At the same time he called upon the Government of Kenya for 
certain information te.;aiding immigration and lor an explanatory 
staiemeot respecting the inetiiod proposed for the udminisuaiion of 
immigration measures. 
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His Majesty's present Mmistcr for the Co»onios wit! await Uio 
reply to these iaqairics and the revised draft of the Oidinance and 
will be guid^ by further inforination received when those documents 
are b^ore him. Meanwhile he has given mo an assurance that ample 
Opportunity will be afforded to my Government to expre^t the»r 
views, and that he will give his earnest attcation to any ropre$enti lions 
which the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government of India 
may desire to make regarding the measure whether in the form of a 
Hill or of an enacted Ordinance. 

1 desire to express my deep obligations to the late and to the 
present Secretary of State lor the Colonies for the consideration given 
to the representations of my Government which have received the coii- 
linuuus support of Lord Peel and his successor rjie steps taken aie 
strong testimony to the sense of justice and fairness with which Hts 
Majesty's Government have been animatel in di^aling with the prti- 
posals. 

Murd R OF EuftoPfi^Ns Reg, 111, 

• As regards » vents in India, the two murderous outrank s which 
have recently occurred in Uengal have cause i as <leep conce -n to my 
fioveroment as they have excited reprobation and ahliorreuce in the 
minds of all good citizens of tvery coinrnimity. it is tlie primiry 
duty ot Government to vindicate the Uw against such outrages and 
to bring their perpetrators to justic«*; and ray Government t» entitle I 
to look for the moral support and active co-operation ol all sectio is 
of the public in the task. We owe to the f.iiniiu*s ol tJio-fe who 
have been victims our deep and respectful sympAlhy. but we have an 
• ven wider duty — the duty to safeguard others from similar calamity. 
My Governmeut have for some time been awart* of thi* existence ol 
conspiracies having as their object the assassinaiion of public servants 
and of the correS|>ondence rt persons implicated in thesi* conspiiac»es 
with communist agencies directed by organi*iation9 outsidt* India. It 
was out of question to permit these .sini'>ter designs to advance on ilntir 
way to results that no process of law can remedy. Our ofljceis, on 
whom devolve the dangerous task of the pn veiiUon and detection ol 
enme, roust look to us lor at ii'ast that measuri' of safety, so 

far as the law can give ir, which their own services secun* to the 

public. runishment in cases of outrages of tlii:i nature is not an 

•'Ihcicnt substitute for prevention. It b -came nec«rSiary to tak.; sb ps 
to confine certain of the persons concerned ia tln-.tr c<>nspiraci s under 
the provisions of Regulation 111 of 1818. I lie necesdty of these 

measures ha? recently receive 1 tragic c mfirmatieju in the murder oi 
Mr, Day and the injuries to three lndian.s who attempted to stop the 

flight of bis assailant, i trust that these steps to combat an <’Vil 

which not only destroys innocent lives but is a menace 10 soci fy as 
a whole and a grave obstac e to pjliucal progrt-i^t, will c >:nm m I the 
approval of all those to whom security and progresi ar'- ol>j<*cl» oi 
vital and common concern. 

"Neetl 1 assert that it was only with the greatest re!uctarn:<* Ihii 
I assentci to the use of these ra rasufes for the prot* u.ioii tif th*' 
public and in the public interest. I am firmly impre>s*d by the 
consideration that it is essential strictly to coufifie thca< special and 
e.Ktraoidinary measures to extreme cases ot c'm'.*rgency ; and 1 fu.ly 
apprec'-ate and sympathise with the views of tho^ .- wlu wi .h to 
protect the liberty of the sui>jt ct with strict exaetdu b . In these 
days the strong light of publicity, bjth in ih»- Legidatufes and the 

Eress. U brought to bear upju th ‘ us.* ol ein -rgcncy rncasurei nt th:s 
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character; and thi^ in iteeU acu as a safeguard agaiost their abuse. 
Before any action is taken, i and my Government submit these cases 
to a scrupulously careful examination. If we decide that a case fox 
arrest has been established and no other couxte is possible, in view of 
the serious character of the emergency, a warrent is issuad. Alter the 
arrests in Bengal were made, as you are aware, all the documents and 
evidence relating to each individual have been placed bclora two Jndgea 
of the High Couit iot the purpose oi thoroughly silting the material 
on which action was taken, of submitting it lo the technical tests of 
judkiai knowledge and experience and of framing recommendations 
regarding each case, i shall myself re-examine the case of each man 
concerned with the greatest care in the light of the recommendations 
of the Judges in each cate and with the assistance of their detailed 
scrutiny of the evidence and the documents. In this manner the 
greatest possible precautions will be exercised to secure that no indivi* 
dual shall run the risk of suffering injustice because of the gtavity d 
a situation : and his right to an impartial investigation ot a charge 
will never be imperilled by the immediate necessity for measures of 
prevention*" 

After making a brief reference to the Civil Laws Committees and 
Retrenchment. His Excellency then said that owing to the change of 
Government in England (the Labour Govt, bad just before come into 
power) he refrained from making certain observations until he had had 
time to consult the new Secretary of State, but referred to the Ke* 
forms ss follows. — 

Tux RxFoaiis, 

** As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was intro- 
duced with tl e approval of all political parties in England and all 
stand committed to it as the fundamental policy in relation to India 
of His Majesty's Government, however constituted, and apart from 
other political controversies which mark lines of division in Parlia- 
ment. It is not oninstructivc in this connection to pause lor a 
momoot and reflect upon the succession of Prime Ministers and oi 
Governments that has taken place in England since 1 became Viceroy 
nearly three years ago. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who haa so recently 
attained hia present exalted office, is the fourth Prime Minister with 
whom I have served duiing my peiiod of office ss Viceroy. None 
of these Goveroments has wavered for one mcment regarding the 
policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succc-ssion . has immediately 
accepttKl the policy of the Reforms as the rock -foundation of British 
policy in India. Governments may, and doubtless always will, vary 
as regards details of administration and may differ tu opinion regard- 
ing the stages oi progression and periods of advance ; but the cardi- 
nal policy of the Reforms remains the same lor all. it is th.e policy 
of the British nation apd not of any patty. 1 commend these facts 
to the consideration of those— if there be any — who may still regaid 
the promises held out as illusory and never io be fulfilled. 

** I came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out 
those reforms, inspired by tbc earnest desire to make them a sncceibs 
and imbued with the firm deteiminatioii to csrry forward the dsa* 
ceptlon along the road to further stages in its ultimate development. 
I have anxioosly watched a consolidation of the foondatioii, 1 have 
Veen the first courses of the edifice of parliamentary inatllations ihd 
traditions and 1 stand pledged to carry onward the erection of ^he 
structnre and to continue the building in the loll hope of iti nltl- 
matc competton. But be It remembered that the socceaafol issae of 
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the iiitormi caiwot depend aoldy upon tbe iateniioiu and acUont ol 
Hla flajeaty’a Govetra^t, ot the V ceroy, oc uie Government ol 
ladiii* w of all oonibiDed. The future mutt largely depctid upon U&o 
peofiti oi India and tbe actiont ol tbe Legislature. 

SbLF-GoVERNMBNT IIIPOSSIBLB 

first tt^e was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. 
My own appreciaiion of the value of the achievements of the first 
Legislative Assembly and of the Council of State was expressed in 
my prorogation speech. We have now entered upon a second stage 
by the election of the new Assembly. 1 look and hope lor continuity 
of the new Assembly of tbe same valuable tradit on, lor continuity is 
an essential condition ol welLordered political pro,;rcss. A consideiable 
advance has been made on the road. Many difiiculties have btsen 
successfolly overcome and obstacles surmounti^d by the Li^gislatiire. 
Difierenci^ have occurred, but 1 am convinced that these have left 
•lO bitterness in their wake. Opinions variid but there was a com- 
mon objective, the advancement ol India. To day marks the opt«niDg 
of a new stage; it chances to happen at a specially important mo* 
meot and when the future actions of tb s Legi^ature will be fraught 
with the deepest interest and s gnificance to India. There is now a 
Government in England which numbers among its members some of 
the most ardent supporters of the Reforms and the most sympathetic 
friends of India. 

There is now a spirit in Indie, il Ism to credit ell I reed, which it bent 
upon deetfttctlon of the Reforms ualett it immedietely etteies ihet which ii is 
impottible for any British Government to grant loiihwiib, thet It, complete Do- 
minion Sell' government 

*' I am well aware that words are often used in the heat of politi* 
cal conflict which perhaps convey more than is really intend<*d. 
Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with tbe responsibility of 
action there should be deeper reflection upon its true Hignificanc4^ and 
probable consequences. 1 cannot foretell tbe future ; i do not know 
what it holds; but 1 cannot conceal from you that the political 
situation in India in its constitutional asp^xts causes uir some anxiety 
for the future of the Reforms. 1 should he doing a disservice to 
India if I failed at this moment to give expression to my views 
formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as tbe result of as 
profound study and reflection as 1 can bring to bear upon a subject 
of supreme Interest to me. 

Withdrawal oi* Keforhs— Thb Threat I 

** In October last 1 soundsd a note of warning wh»ck I must now repeat in 
tha fiiendhast epint bat with all gravity. 1 epoka with the object cf preieni' 
•ng iha picturo of the tuturo, at I then saw it, (o ihoea in Ind a who bed 
not iailod in their support of the Reforms policy, allbough they bsd on 
occasions felt bound to oppose the eciions of Government. You m*y remember 
that I advertad to the possible prospect, according to the then u dU:*itoni of 
ovanta, of a check, wkcb I deplored in tbe onward progress of the Reforms. 
The possibility of Ibis check has come utrarer to ut, incJeitl it is 
in a degree already w^th us in some aspects, although, it has not yet 
happened and, 1 devoutly trust it will not happen in tbe Central I e* 
gislature. 

*' II the position should become more acute in tbe lYovinces, the 
Local Govemmesta may rely upon my fullest support, 1 still wonder 
—as 1 wondered in October— what purpose bcntbcial to India will be 
*^erved by any course destined to destroy the continuity of progteis 
in tbe Reform movement* Ro change in the Constitutioii can be 
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effected by icKitimate and peaceful methods save with the assent of 
the British Parliament, that is, the British people. The British Par* 
liament has already set up the machinery now in operation lor some 
time past. It is working with efficiency through well ordered proces* 
ses towards the creation of responsible sell-govemmcnt. It is difficult 
to conceive that any responsible body of opinion can ignore the pur- 
pose it has in view, or can desire to check its creative activities and 
to risk the injury which must result to the hoe fabric already in 
process of being woven upon its looms. Nevertheless, 1 gather that 
there is a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of 
the British Parhameot can be forced, and that a situation may be 
created which may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parliament to 
act contrary to their desire and better judgment. 

Rest yoor Hopes on Parliament! 

It may appear easy to impair and even to destroy and to re- 
create. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than construction. 
Violent revolutions have de troyed the instltutioDi of nations. Neglect 
and apathy in other cases have induced their decay and extincrion; 
but 1 beg you to remember that when influences of thi^ nature have 
been set in motion, restoration and re*creation become infinitely more 
difficult and sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal 
to the British people and the British Parliament would emphatically 
repudiate and reject them. Father rest the real hopes of the con- 
sumption of India's desires in the piomires already made and in the 
intentions already manifested ard to be manifested by that great 
champion of liberties, the British Parliament. 

A Devoted Friend's Alvice ! ! ! 

''As a devoted friend of India, I am convinced that action based 
on reason and jus ice will alone prevail with the British people and 
will prove the only safe road to the ultimate goal to be attained. I 
feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in mind in the course ol the 
deliberations of this Session that the eyes of all ir lends cl Reform 
will be fixed upon the harvest which the Legislature will sow and 
reap. It is of the greatest moment to India at this juncture that 
her elected represen taiives, in the responsibilities of their present 
position, shouid make a wise choice as regards the course they will 
pursue. I do not doubt that they are imbued by those ideals which 
have from the outset inspired this legislature and that they seek the 
welfare of India. 1 earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desirt^ 
for mutual understanding and good-wil may characterise this Session 
of the Legislature and may thus carry India further forward to the 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations." (App'ause.) 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven o'Clock on Monday th^‘ 
4th Febroary. 1924. 
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, Pimoee&ifi of die Ateeinl^-Fdi*; ]«r. 

Afsembfy met for the first dsy on FEBRUARY isi, A Itfte 
miittM of Unportaiit qneitions wem ssked, and tb^ the day was giv& 
to cmcial business* 

ON THn KBNya Indians* 

Sir P. Tbakurdas asked lor publication of correspondence on the 
Kenya White paper* Sir B* N. ^rma said that orders of the Sec. 
of State had not been received» and so the papers could not be 
published* 

Sir Pomsbotamdas asked as to wbat means of ascerlaimog Indian 
feeling were available to tbe Government of India in the absence of their 
officer in Kenya. Sir B. N. Sarma said at present Indians in Kenya 
could send representations through the Colonial Ofiice* and further questioned 
added that the Government of India had suggested to tbe Secretary of 
Slate the desirability of having a better means of knowing Indian feeling* 

Mr. Richey replying to Mr. Ramchandra Kao said that the Government 
of India bad made strong representation on tbe subject of Kenya 
Immigration Bill. The question of the publication of the report of the 
Fiji Deputation bad been postponed until the appointment of tbe Crown 
Colonies Committee bad been settled. 

Replyiog to Mr. Neogy» Sir Moncriefi Smith tsid both in tbe interestt of 
economy and efficiency, it had been decided that the bosineia of the 
L^[islature should continue to be conducted by the Legislative Department 
rather than by a separate Department of the Legislature* 

DISPUTES BETWEEN INDIAN AND lUPBEIAL GOVERNUENTS. 

Sir Piirusbotamdas a^ked as to wbat steps tbe Government of India 
was taking to tee. that dirputea between them and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment were settled in accordance with the best financial ibleresls of 
India. Sir Basil Blackett replied that relevant information bad been 
fully placed befrre the Secretary of State in whose hands the decision 
rested. Sir Purushotamdai thereupon asked as to whether tbe Legislature 
would be given an opportunity lor exprevstng opinion before settlement 
was arrived at. The Finance Member replied that they would do their 
best to See that the House was informed. 

MIUTABY EXPENDITURE PER HEAD. 

Replying to Sir Purusbotamdas, Sir Basil Blackett gave approximate 
figures per head oi population for miUtary expenditure on the basis of the 
net cost of military service, inclusive of charges connected with war, frontier 
oi^rations and other special services, as follows 15 total 

military expenditure was Ks. 30.65.73.730 and came to Rs. 1*21 per 
bead of population, 1918 — 19 Ks. 72,03.58* and Rs. 2*70 per hesd ; 
1920*21 Rs. 81,75, 39»ooo «®d Rs. 3 30 per head : In 1923-24 Rs. r-2,co.oo.oci; 
and iis. 2*51 per head. 

EXCHANGE AND SALE OW GOlD. 

Replying to Sir Porusbotamdas, tbe Finance Memlxrr said that 
the Government did not propose to publish the cofrespondence between 
them and thi>> Secretary of State on tbe queition oi currency and 
exchange and the question of reverse bills. They also did not propr>se to 
publkh the correspondence on the subject of the sale of two mtlhoos of 
gold adversely to India in* favour of Biitiih busioeas. 

A Member. — is it that the Government always replies in the negative 
to qnestfons urging publication of correspondence ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey. -No (laughter). 

Fnadit Malaviya.— WBi tbe Hon*b*e the Mnsnee Member give reasons 
for nog fgihiUhing tbe correspondence ? 

16 
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Sir Boil Blackett db 9ot ootaider it cAvliilile. 

Pandit llala¥i!ra.«**^ls the pablicatioa vitbkeld io Hie public inteccat ot 
la the iolereet of thoee in charge of the Department ? 

A— In public interest. 

ON THB NBrONMS. 

Mr. Neogy aeked whether the Goveinmrnt had called for report 
on the working of the Reforms from various Provinces. 9 tc Melooifli 
Halley replied : no cfficlai report had been received. Certain information 
was informally called lor, but the Government of India did not intend . 
to publish it. 

Mr. V. J. Patel: Have the Government ol India received a report 
from the Central Provinces regarding the unworkability of the Relorma 
there ? Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 am astonished to bear, Sir. that the Refonna 
are unworkable there. (Laughter.) 

Replying to Mr. Venkatapathiraju. the Home Member said that 
Goveroment had forwarded to the becretary of State without expression 
ol any opinion the reso'ution of Or. Gour passed by the last Assembly 
for the revision ot the Reforms Act. No reply had been received yet 

Mr. Key : —What have the Government done to explore the Reforms 
further. The Home Member sail that this question would be better 
answered on a later occasion when the subject came up for disenssion. 

Mr. Ramachandra Kai asked as to whether the Secretary of State 
had defioitely said that revision would not be undertaken before 19^9- 
The Home Member leplied that Lord Peel's despatch on the subject 
bad already been published* 

RXGULATION III. 

The Hon'ble Sir Malcolm Hailey replying to a series of questions 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy regarding tbe use of Kcgolaiion 111 0! 1818 said 
there are .'i persons under detention in Bengal, one in tbe Punjab 
and one in an Indian State territory. In four 0! tbe cases action 
taimn bad reference to the hostUe activities directed from abroad 
against security of India and among the objects of these activities 
was the (omeotmg of trouble on the frontier. In 20 ol the cases 
in Bengali action taken was io respect of complicity io a revolutionary 
conspiracy with the avowed object ol assasinating Govt, officials. 

The Government wore not prepared to supply information as to 
the amount of allowance fixed io the case of each prisoner tn 
Bengal, but they were satisfied that the allowances were adequate. 

7 internees io Midnapore Jail eomplalnsd of ilPtreatment in respect of 
food and clothing, but enquiry showifi no grounds for complaint. 

Replying to Mr. Ramohandvn $tno, Sir Malcolm Hailey laid a 
statement showing that persosis in custody under Regnlation Hi of 
1818 were 17 from Bengal* one from the Punjab and one from the 
North* WHtem Frontier Province. Tbe petsoos deteinad under tim 
Midrae Regnlation 1919 were 204 in nember, mainly tboie coooemed in 
the fO^Ue eonversim of Hindus or otherwise implicated in the Mopish 
rebeUton* Two persons were in custody under the Bombay Regulation 
i8i 7« being concerned in tbe murder ol ene Navaliiugbji in the Rural 
$tnle» Mnhi Kantha Agency. 

OOVEnNIimi BILLS. 

Tbe House then proceeded at la noon to dispoee of legelntlve busi- 
Ben. Four officiai Mis of n non^eontsntioni nature were mtrodoced, 

Sir Melcolm Heiley introduced n bill further to amead the iiutian 
Penal Code. He said that in Indian Legisintnrs peised an 

Act to give efisCt to certain nfttcles of the Internnlioiinl Gcnvenuoii.. 
for the suppression of traffic in woman nad diildreo. SecHon 3 of 



BILLS ilj 

m new Sectldn 366-A lii the luaiaii Code 

limit of 18 j^eem io letpect of ofieoce of procure- 

Mtibt oonddetiiig the opioiont received the Government of IndU decided 
to fMfinf forward the present BUI with the object of raistng the age 
iiSBdt itii Section 361, 372 and 373 of the Code from sixteen toeight^o 
years. It was proposed to bring the Act 20 of 1923 in force simuUa- 
neousfy with the present Bill if it were passed into law. 



inserted 
tido girls. 


lirOlAN COINAGS ACT. 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced a BJl to amend ,the Indian 
Coinage Act. The SUtement of objects and reason attached to the Bill 
said that the attention of the Government had b.*en drawn to the 
omission io the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 of any provision such as 
exists in the English Coinage Act for power to withdraw legal tender 
attributed to the coin. The result is that a coin once a legal tender, 
is always a legal tender under Indian Law. When on occasions it 
became necessary to prevent the circulation of counterfeit coin of any 
particular denomination the only action possible at present is to ills- 
continue the re-issue of the com of that denomination from treasuries 
aod currency ofhet^ a 4 had recently been done in the case of the eight- 
anna nickel coin, but this process is completely ineffective since coins 
that do not come into treasuries and currency ofhees continue to circu- 
late as legal tender. 

It was therefore proposed on analogy of 8.ciioo 11 (5) of the English 
Coinage Act of 1870 to take power to withdraw by notification the 
legal tender attributed to a coin of any denomination or date except 
gold coins which are dealt with in Section 1 1 of the Indian Coinage 
Act of 1906. This provision should, io the event of excessive counter* 
teitiug of any particular deaomioation of coin, enable action whicli 
idioitid effectually stop drculatiog of counterteits and should ensure a 
prompt withdrawal of genuine coin. The right of the holder to obtain value 
tor any gesuiue coin in his possession, even though it has ceased to 
be legal tender, is secured by the specific provision in the liill that a 
^,cotn once issued shall always be legal tender at a cuireocy office. 

AMXNDING THt INCOME-TAX ACI, 

The Finance Member introduced another Bill to amend the fn^me 
Tax Act which did not provide for asseHment of income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which is neither a company nor a firm nor 
a Hindu undivided family. This was an omission as it was always intended 
to assess tax 00 clubs. The BUI gave effect to this inteotioa aod also 
validated assesiments made during the current year. 


LSVy ON COTTON sxeoRTSO. 

Mr* Richey introduced a bUl to ameod the Cotton Cess Act. At 
thie time there was no provtsioo for levy of a cats on British lodien 
Cotton which may be exported by land to foreign territories. In India 
the Central Co4on Committee had recommended that the Act should 
be so amended as to enable a cesa to be levied on soch cotton* The 
object of the amendment now propped wes to enable a cess to be leviel 
on cotton exported by lend to such foreign territory as may be notified 
by the Govemor-Geoeral in Coaoeil* 

The Hohse then agreed on the motioD of the FioMce Member to 
the peopoeale lot the usual eleebon of the Public Accounts Committee 
and the eiatkdsBg Finance Committee. The Assembly then adioufiied till . 

the 401 1% 
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FEBftUAiiy 4tti-G0VT, BILLS. 

On TBB. 4ta builoett coMitted of the passing of taro bills tmaiidiiig 
ibe Cotton Gets Act and the Penal Code which were inttcdiiced cn 
the lit. Then loltowed the election of the Deputy Preaidest and 

the ionr Standing Committees to be attached to the four 
sneiita. At questicn lime a seiies of questions were put regarding 
the afiairs oi the frontier. 

^PRBMIBR'S BOOK. 

Mr. K. C. Roy asked whether it was true that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's book ** Awakening of India" was proscrtbed under the 
Sea Customs Act. 

The Home Member said he bad seen statements in the press to 

that effect with some astonishment. He accordingly made very careful 
research at to whether any such notiheatien bad been issued. The 
statement was incorrect^ possibly confusion, was being made with another 
book bearing the same name which was prosctibed. 

Dr. Goor.— Will the Home Member get a copy of the book and 
place it in the Library ? (Laughter.) 

Home Member.— I have got a book myself. I can spare lor him 
who wants to read it (renewed laughter,} 

age limit of QIRLS. 

An interesting discussion followed Sir Malcolm Hailey's motion lor 
taking into ccnsidera'icn the bill amending sections 372 and 378 

1. P. C. by raising the sge limit of girls from 16 to 18. This bill 

was intrcduced cn lie 1st instant and was brought forward after con- 
sidering the Lccal Government's opinions. 

Mr. Kangacbariir said he would like to know the opinions of the 
local Government before the Bill was passed. 

The Home Member replied that be could place them in the Library 
acd would have no objection even to have a Select Committee. 

Mr. Mian Abdul Hayee moved lor efreu afion cf the Bill to elicit 
public cpinicn because be felt that the Bill would conflict with Mabo- 
medau Law which peimitted a girl to cootiact marriage after the age 
of 15. Mr. Jinnah moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
He pointed out the need for carefully examining its effect on Maho- 
medan Law and more particularly, the desirability ot changing the 
definition of kidnapping. 

Dr. Gour opposed any delay in the enactment of a social rcfwm 
Bill to which the House already stood committed by an act pi^sed 
last year. 

After further disenrMon the motion for circulation was rejected and 
that for reference to the Select Committee was adopted. 

COl TOM CBSS BILL. 

The House next passed without dtscuision Mr. Richey's bill amending 
the Cotton Cess Act which he introduced three days ago. 

OaFUTY PRiSiDBBX BLHCTRD. 

The Mouse then proceeded to elect the Deputy President. There 
were only two candidatee. Mr. Ringachaiiar and Mr. Kmbiruddhi Ahmed. 
Mr. Rangachariar was declared elected Deputy President recuring 58 
votes as against his rivil who got 16. Swaraj hta did not participate in 
Mie election. 



FERRUARY sn— NOR-OFFlClAt RE 9 (».UT 10 MS 

iDRf RB. 5tA U>e imwinl latemt atovied by tb« expect«d debatci on 
Mr, ’<S|«dbr8 releate and the CcastHiiiioDml advaoce had attracted a Ha 
crof^d of iiaitots into the public gallery. The race lor cccupylog the 
frcikt reata began about an bear and a ball before the Assembly met 
and at lo am. almoat all the teata were fully occupied. Thoae aho esme 
alter ten bad to stand in a row behind the chairs. But they waited 
only for an hour for the questions to be answered, and within the 
next 15 minutea came to know that the fights bad firded out-»tbat 
the Debate on BaDgachariai^s resolution was postponed, and the one 
on Gandhi withdrawn. After this a large number ol vistlota Kft. 

At question time, in answer to Dr. Gout's question, the Home Member 
said that the Government ol India forwarded to the Secretar>' of State the 
resolution of the last Assembly urging tbe limilatton of power of ccttifica- 
tkn possessed by tbe Vicetoy. Ibey recommended that no action should 
be taken cn it. 

Dr. Goar : When was tbe letter sent by ^ the Government ? 

Heme Member ; Shortly alter it was adopted by tbe Assembly. 

Another question of Dr. Gour about the establishment ol a Soptemr 
Court in India drew forth an announcement from tbe Government on the 
subject. Sir Malcom Hailey ssid that there was no identity of opinion 
between tbe Local Governments, High Courts or local authorities, whether 
Indian or European, in favour ot an early institution of a Supreme Court, 
while the question of its location also involved great difiiculty. 

Kbqulation III Again ! 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, replying to Dr. Gour's question about tbe repeal 
of Regulation 111 ol i8ih and other repressive laws, said that tbe 
ReprebSive Laws Committee recommended the retention of tbe provisions 
of the Regulation 111 ol 1818 for purposes specified in Paragraph 13 ol 
tbeii* Report, including security of British dominioos from foreign 
hostility. The Government of India announced their iotcnlton of accepting 
the recommendationa oi the Committee. No legislation lor tbe amendment 
of the Regulation bad been undertaken, nor did tbe Govetnmeni consider 
it possible to undertake it in the present circumstances. 

Mr. V. J, Patel : Are the Government ewarc that the use of these 
obnoxious Regulations would be absolutely wrong when full Responsible 
Gevetnment were introduced in Indie ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey • It is a matter entirely of opinion, 

Mr. Neogy : Do I take it that the Government do not accept the 
proposition laid down by the Committee that tbe majority of members 
viewed with deep and genuine disapproval tbe continuance of tbr 
repressive laws. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Government have already taken such 
action as they could under the circumstances. 

Pandit Malaviya : Why could not action be taken under the ordinary 
law against persona who have been dealt with under tbe Kegulatioo ? 

Home Member : If the Mon. Member will refer to ibe speeches ol 
Lord Garmidiael, Lord Ronaldshay and the recent address of Lord Lytton 
m the Bengal CouncIL ha will have loll inlonnation of the reasons for 
such aetlona. 

Pandit Malaviya : 1 wish to know the opln on of tbe Government ot 
India and not what the Governors said* 

Home Member : We are entirely in accord with the Local Goveminent. 

Mr Rawoachariar's Rxsou on FoatflSR Rsroaais. 

Mr. Rangacbariar then fdiinally moved hts retololion orging Rie tevlslifi 
16 a 
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«f the Ooir^iuii^t of Act Sir IfaleoliB Hilt«y iatmMd ^ 

aottte thtt dtiriof the last two or tbtee dayi thof liad bees matoallf 
^ndeovovring to come to the M^itaoce of the Hooee hw inmUnm 
the itmef more deerly than have been pnt down in ^e reiointlon om 
mmmidmeota. Certainly, it would be in the interest of the Government 
if they oould know where really the membere etood. He wee 
prepared to agree to the postponement of the dieouMion till Friday, 
the 8th« (Voicei : Yee, yea) and formally moved the poftponement which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GaMost'a Rblba8£. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty intimated that be did not intend to move 
his resolution urging the release of Mr. Gandhi. 

Railway and Gbubbal Financb. 

Mr. Neogy's resolution stood next asking for the publication of the 
Government proposals on the q jestton of the eeparatioa of Railway Finance 
from General Finance before their dnal adoprion. He also intimated that 
he would not move his resolution as be was assured that Govemmeot 
proposals on the subject would be placed before the House. 

inoiAN TBRRttOBlAL FOBCB 

Mr, VENKATAPATHY Raja then moved his resolution: **(a) for 
amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force for the 
combined purpose of supplementing the regular forces in support of civil 
power and lor interual security and as a second line to the regular 
army and the removal of all distinetions whatever, in the matter 
•of duties and privileges, (b) To increase the strength, by the 
annual , addition of ten thousand, till it reaches a figure which would 
enable a gradual reduction of the regular forces by oue half of the 
present stroogth, for peace establishment, (c) To provide adequate fund 
for the efficient organisation and training of the same service for 
military purpoios by a corresponding reduction m other avoidable mili- 
tary expenditure.*' 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raja dilated on the urgent necessity of removing 
all racial distinctions at a time when the country was awakeued and 
almost on the eve of receiving Self-Govcmment. The Labour Ministry 
in England should help in the policy of trusting Indians and openiog 
the doors of the Auxiliary Force to Indians. Mr. Raju's voice waa 
almost inaudible but Mr. Bepio Ch. Pal in support made a very 
iorceful speech. Mr. Pal declared that no Swaraj was possible without 
Indians manning their Army and here was hit offer of full and 
faithful service of Empire through the Army. Would Govt, take it ? 
He ended : '’Distrust of ladla is not th.« way to order but to disorder," 

Pendit MALA VIVA moved an amendmeat which, he said, would 
better meet the object in view 

'That a Committee be appointed to investigate and report what 
eteps should be taken to improve and expand the Indian Territoriil 
Force so as to couititnte it a* an eScient second line of reserved 
the regobw Army end also to remove all racial distioctione in the 
ooMtitotlon of % non-regular mWtary forces in India^ mclnding the 
Inman Auxiliary Force/ 

Pitiidlt Mal«vt]w nid that Utt th. ReiomaAet lad bew pMMd, 
the Go*Mnm«t id this coimtty aevn ooMeiTMl of vrtt lundiof ovm 
tho •dminittntiaB oi tbi« wwitty to IoAImm. Hmolter, tb. Gvr«ta- 
isMit amt OMdte np tto oiad to deotatM that atop aSaift ia iMla 
wen to rwaafai i« the haada of Btttiah oflieecB oolp for a thort potiod. 
Mr. Burdoo. the Seoretaiyt wm sot a MUitaqr aua, aod apeaker 
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bif pUtte andUter at msmbar 
of Cwpcil in chnige of National DeCenw* For the timt 

««8«^ twops in tile haalt of the CommindeHa Chief! 
bat w organisation of non-regular lorces« the Indian Member should 
be ln ^rge» for his words wonld inspire greater confiJenco that the 
Govem^niit was senonaly coasidettng preparation of Indians lor national 
defence* He complained why should pn Indian, if be waited to join 
the Annthary Force, be told that the door was shut to him? He 
inrther considered that edocational Institations in India for military 
career were not adequate and satisfactory* and there ware too many 
restrictions. They had only to look to British and Japanese methods 
to find that the conditions here were extremely difiicuU. They shouldf 
try to have citizens* guards and tee that miUtar>^ expenditure was 
reduced. These could be left to a Committee to work out 

H. B* the Commander in^Chief accepted the amendment. The progress 
of the Territorial Force bad, he said, a soft place in his heart, but 
lie was sorry to note that io some of the units the degree of t^fficiency 
wps not quite satisfactory* From the point of view of the future 
existence cl the Territorial Force itself the fusion demanded in the 
resolution would have nothing but disastrous results* During the course 
of the debate he noticed with regret certain amount of extraneous 
eloquence suggesting the existence of racial feeling and racial discrimi* 
nation as between the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He adrled : 

«« From my experience, and 1 have greater experience of both tlie 
Territorial and Auxiliary f'orcee than any member of this House* 1 
confess this racial discrimination referred to is more or less confined to 
this House. (Laughter) To a very large extent it it senUmeniai* but 
it is far more prevalent here than it it in the Army. I am prepared 
to accept the amendment, because 1 shall do anything to atitst in 
improving and increasing the efhcieocy of the Tcrrltoria) Force within 
the limits imposed by the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya : What are these limits ? 

C-in-C : There are now 13,000 men in the Territorial Force and 
the limit impost at present is 20*000. 

Pandit Malaviya : If the consideration of the Committee is to be 

limited to enlistment of 20,000, then I think it is better for me to 

withdraw my amendment. 

C*in-C : The limit is ao.coo hut if the units continue to be a 
success we can consider the expansion of the Territortal Force, 1 have 
no objection to advocating further progress. 

Pandit Malaviya: If the Committee is asked to report as to Ihe 

number that should be enlisted io the Territorial Force, then only 

I would preee my amendment. 

C-ia*C; That ie covered by the wording of your amcodmeot* 

The amendment was then put to vote and carried. 

FEBRUARY 6tb OFFICIAL BILLS- 
On FEB, 6th the LegUiative Assembly re-asiembled with an official 
legiilat&ve programme on the order paper consietiog of introduction of 
Wta amoidtos the Twifi Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Pawport Act, a^ 
a fit)] eonitituting a Central Board ol Revenue. The final reading of the 
Cd^e Act Amendment Bill and election of Public Accomt and l inauce 
Committnea were the Inti item* on the ngendn. 

Tantrr Act Amemdmbht t 

Sir Ctedm Innet Intmdnced a Bill to nme*d the ^L** 2 l* 

The obieeth ol tbe ammdment wat enplnined “ 
come to notice that matches, cigarettes eic. on wmen import otitien 
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are leviable iibeo iopofted by tea are beisg broiigb^ ia cao^ei^^ 
qaaatitiee ever Mod itoiiMeTt. Ihe Govetameat ci Isdia bave iMifI at 
ptHetti pemeir ib levy dotlet on atUdes lollcming tbeie land xotilee a» 
tbe indian Tarid Act 1894 only anihortiet levy of duties on goods inossing 
the itonUeni of certain frontier Bnropean aettteinentt in India and of 
ioch teidtory of any Indian chief as is declared to be foreign tenitory for 
purposes of Section 5 cf that Act. Ihe object of this bill is to revise 
this^ct to enable the Government of India to levy customs duties on 
any articles imported or exported as the case may be by land fiom or to 
any territory outside India nhicb is declaied to be foreign territofy 

for the purposes of the Act. 

The Bill wss introduced* 

Changes in Mbrcbaht Shipping Act 
Mr. Butler next introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Met chants 
Shipping Act 1923. The object of the BUI Is explained thus :«*For some years 
past repatriation oi destitute pilgrims from Jeddah has been a source of 
anxiety and recurring expenditure to the Government of India, The 
welfare of Indian pilgrims as a whole has also been endangered by the 
presence amonpat them of those who had not means to perform pilgrimage. 
Various atlcmpts have been made from time to time to arrive at a solution 
of the problem on a voluntary basis, but without success. In March 
1933 the Central Haj Committee lesclved that In view of the experience 
gained the best remedy was to institute a system of compulsory return 
tickets it necessary by Ifgislatiou. The Government of India are con- 
vinced that a solution on lines of compulsory provision for return journey 
is only one which will prove satisfactory. The Bill is intended to give 
power to presciibc that no pilgrim who intends to return to India alter 
performing pilgrimage shall be allowed to leave from any port in British 
India unless he is in possession cl a return ticket or has deposited a 
sufficient sum to meet the coat cf the return journey. 

A Central Revenue Board 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced the Bill to anstitute a Central 
Revenue Board and define its pewets and functions. The statement of 
objects and reasons appended to the Bill states .—The Indian Retrench- 
ment CcmmiUce report recommended tbnt in order to free the Gov- 
ernment of India Secretarint pioper trem the funcUcos of detailed 
administiative ccntrol exeicised by it in past the scope of the present 
Board of Inland Revenue should be enlarged to include Customs, Salt, 
Opium and also Excise and Stamps so far as the Central Goverumenc 
was conceincd. the Government with the approval of the Secretary of 
State have decided to adopt this recommendailop and to constitute a 
Cectral Boatd of Revenue in which the Board of Inland Revenue created 
by ihe jneemo Tax act will be merged. The preseot Bill is desigaed 
to provide for the con^itution 01 si^ a Bbsrd on a statutory lisis, ^ 
to tiaaiier to it functjoiia of the Board inland Revenue under Income 
Tax Act and also to appoint it at the Oiiei Customs auihority on^r 
Sea Customa Act 1878. The Bill lurther provides for transfer to Cenmt 
Board of Ravenna of most of the powers and duties assigned by the 
Sen Customa Act to local Goveimneub. 

In diaH PsssvoitT Act Amindmint 
Mr. Howell intccduced the IMIl to. amend the Indian Passport Act. 
This intended to impose ptmallY lor braadi.. of condition of a tranship- 
ment of trimsit visa teqmtiag holder to leave India by a specified date. 
This measure wonld dieecnrlis allene from slaying in tbecounuy longer 
than necessary. 



duty on south AFRICAN COAL 1,9 

Neogy on South African Coal 

^ F*b, 7Ta the Legislative AssemUy met to discuss Mr. Neocy s 
motiOB arging imposition of countervailing duty on the bount^M 
coal Df Sooth Afiica and Mr. V. Raxo’a motion urging for rtsiuctiun 
in Provincial contri buttons. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved: *'tbat in view of the recent depression 
in the Indian Coal Trade a countervailing duty be imposed on the 
South African Coal imported into India to the extent of the indirect 
bounty enjoyed by it in the shape of rebate on Railway freight 
under provisions of Section 8(A) of the Indian Taril! Act 1^94 (Vlli 
of 1894) as amended and in pursuance of the policy indicatt^ by the 
Indian Fiscal Commis.^ion in Paragraph 141 of their report/' 

Mr. Neogy in moving the resolution quoted figures to show that 
whereat in pre-war days the average export of coal from India was four 
lakhs tons, the figures in 1923 instead of showing export reveahxl net 
import of five lakhs of tons. Therefore India which contaioed several 
coal-fields including Raneegan) and Jbariia both of which are alone 
capable of producing so much as 34 per cent of the total output was 
now dependent on foreign coal to the extent of five lakhs of tons. 
This large import was due to the vigorous resumption of coal tradt* 
by the foreign countries. Moreover, there was the embargo on thr 
export of Indian coal placed in January, 1921. The speaker did not 
suggest that Government were actuab^d in this step by any nefarious 
motives, but the result bad been that India had lost its foreign 
market and Indian coal trade was placed m a very uniavourable 
position. A study of the figures relatiog to the import of coal from 
South Africa showed that there had been an extraordinary increast* 
lacilitatcKl by an indirect bounty granted by (tovernmeot of South 
Afiica and Railways of South Africa lu the nbape of rebate. VVitli a 
view to compete with foreign trade a combine was startiKi in India 
which undertook to offer coal at the rate of two rupees less iban tlu' 
ruling price, but there was 00 margin of profit left and many of the 
mines began to close down and several others were yielding no profit. 
In conclusion Mr. Neogy said : 1 am lortificrd in demanding the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duty on the South African coal by the precedent 
created in Lord Curzon's time in regard to Australian sugar. 1 put 
forward this claim cn behalf of the struggling Industry which is owned 
niofetly by Indians. The amount of bounty on South African cost 
has ceme down from eighteen sbiilings nine pence to seven shillings 
tiioe pence in three yeAis. If is inconceivable that South African 
Government would continue this bounty fi r ever so as to enable the 
Indian consumer 10 have cheap coal. I do not suppose Government 
will a^k this House to rely on the charity of the countrymen of 
General Smuts lor the supply cl their coal. 

PaiiDiT Shamlal Nbhru and other Swarajists raised the racial 
question and supported Mr. Noogy's proposition as a retaliatory measure 
upon Sooth Africa. 

The GovESKitBiiT Opfositioh 

Si* Charles Ihwes, Commerce Member, opposed the retoiuUon ood 
piaeed before the House all the facts justifylog Govt, opposition to the 
Botton. He defended th; South Aftican Govt, and denied that there was 
•ny sinister plot on the part of South Afiica to kill the coal industry in 
India. He advanced one argument after another and hurled^ statistics 
relating to the price of coal, traosportstion charges and variotm other 
things, which were no doubt very convincing in themselves, out the 
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non-offic'als were not satisfied because the Commerce Member had not 
met ther argument of which one was that Railway wagons were not 
suppUei to Indian coal merchants to carry their coal to the Bombay 
market and then compete with Soutli Africau coal which was being 
dumped at a reduced rate because of the bounty given by the Union 
Government. Sir Charles Innes then took shelter under the plea that 
coal could be carried cheaper by sea from Kidderpore docks then by 
railways as now, and even attempted to prove that this form of transport 
to Bombay was cheaper by three ro))ec8 and admonished the Indian 
Merchants for want of enterprise, that the quality of their commodity was 
inferior to that coming from South Africa, and tlierefore they were not 
able to face com}>etition, esiiecially in Bombay where (jualiiy was the 
first consideration, and so on. 

He was effectively silenced by Sin Purshottamdas I hakurdas. the 
Chairman of the Indiin Merchants Chamber of Bom bay » and Pt. Malaviya 
who doubted the rebate figures quoted by Sr Charles. It was their view 
that Government of lodia did not posses’! iniormaliou ^hich could 
enable them to oppose the resolution. 

After e lengthy diacuiaion the resolution was carried by e majority of 77 to 39 
eganatGivt. This was ihr firrt irumph of the Nationahtta aid the tc»ult was 
aiinounced amidst loud non^offioal cheers, the £warajiila havir.g voted sobdly agair.st 
Govt. 

Reduction of Provincial Contributions. 

Mr Venkatapatri raju next moved the following resolution : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to 
make necessary arranjcmenta in framing the Budget for 1924-25 lor 
giving substantia) relict to the Provinces in the matter of prov.ncist 
eootribuUons and, in any event, not less than three ^crorcs be reduced 
from the amount of provincial contributions in 1924-^3 to enable the 
pruviiical government to spend more money for development purposes, 
sanitation and education.'* 

Mr. Veiikatapatiraju said he did not want favour to any partl* 
cular province but what he was asking for was bare justice. He 
pointel out the disabilities from which provincial Ministers suffered in 
the ta<>k cf educational and sanitary improvement. .Midras, he Faid, 
was ba d hit because of <he huge contributions she was making to the 
Imperial I'ixchequer. He said; Government made a clilfereut pledge to 
us and 1 want them to carry it out. Every province was solvent 
except Madras. So on the eve of balancing their budget be piessed 
the case of Madras for favvjurable coD'«ideiation. 

Sir Chimanlal SbtalvaD opposed the resolution and said Madris 
was the last province that was eniitled to complain about the MfStoo 
Selllcment. While industrial provinces like Bombay and Bengal sufieicd 
from dislocation of trade, aggticulUira> provinces like Madras, C. P. 
and the Punjab c^me with request for remission. The pay oiutioii 
of the difficulties in this matter was the appointment of art impartial 
tribunal to review' the whole question and lepC'n at an early da c. 

Sir Basil Blackett in opposing the resolution sa*o itiat there 
could not be any exaniinaiion of the question as the budget was to 
be presented on the 29th Feb. It was impossible lor Govt, thereiore 
to accept the resolution at that stage. He accordingly moved that 
the debate be adjourned sine die. 

Alter further discussion the motion of Sir Basil Blackett for po^t* 
ponement of the debate sine die was adopted. 



Debate on Constitutional Advance 

Oa FEBRUARY SIH the adjoumeJ motioa oC Mr, Kangachartir oq 
C onstitdtiooal advance came up for discussion. The House was over crowd- 
ed with visitors and more tlian hundred members attended and the debate 
was listened to with breathlets int reat. People who expected a stron* 
spirited speech from him were a little disappointed by the conciliatory 
mood, tbe4:autloa8 wordii^, and the pursuasive and cotreatsog tone of 
his whole speech. He tried to please both the people and the bureau- 
cracy and succeeded in pleasing none. Sir Malcolm Hailey's reply on 
the other hand was characterised by the usual bureaucratic pose of 
grave responsibility. It was a singular piece of audacity on his p.irt 
zo say that Domi'iion status was impossible to think of for the present. 
The Viceroy had already committed himself to that attitude In his 
opening speech and the Home Member had no alternative but to set 
np any sort of defence conceivable in the circumstances. He made a 
nice distinction between Dominion Status and full Responsible Govern- 
ment. He put together, doubtless in his exceedingly tactfull manner, 
familiar obstacles to full Home Rule in India : The one omission he 
made was supplied by Sir Campbell Rhodes who was afraid of the 
general uofitaess even of the educated classes to maintain law and 
order. The alarms of British capital and of the British services /ound 
due places in S r Malcolm’s enumeration, as also the usual soliciiiide 
tor Indian Princes, zamindars and other vc.sted int rests. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved his amendment m an out-spt>kcii 
itpecch. He made clear the position of his party. Though they were 
non-coK>perators they had come there to otter co-operation to Govern- 
ment if the Government cared to have it. The only condition under- 
lying that offer was a complete overhauling of the (•overnraent of 
*ndia Act according to the wishes of the people. The peo^Me were no 
longer satisfied with Government committees and comini.ssions. They 
wanted a Hound-Table Conference; for a Round -rable Conference w*aH the 
only way of recognising the right of belf- determination whicli ttie people 
>f India claimed with one voice. 

MR. RANGACHARIAR moved 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor Gencfal in Council that 
he be pleased to take at a very eariy date the necessary steps 
including, if necessary, the appointuieot of a Koyal Commission 
for revising the G-;vernmcat of lodip; Act so a» to secure for 
India full scU-Governing Domimon status within^ the British 
Empire and Provincial Autonomy In the provinces.” 

Mr* Rangachariar m moving the resolution i|X>ae for forty minutes. 
He prefaced bis speech by referring to the general feeling of non cthciaJs 
when they first put their shoulders to the wheel of the Reformed con- 
stitution. He hke several others was then optimistic about the growth 
of the constitution, but was rather suspicious of the attitude ol the 
Government members. But Sir Malcolm Hailey* as Finance Member of 
that time, declared that ii was by a mandate of the Assembly that 
laxatiott would be imp 3 sed. Lotd Rawlinaon said that he was a bumble 
servant or luJta. These and other expressions of the attitude of Uie 
Government members removed the speaker’s suspicion and he put hie 



liMrt aii4 «ool ilito tte wotUiif of the B^rmt mocili (to the aiieof- ^ 
aoce of hit frieodt like Pundit Motilal Nehru, whom he weloomed heir 
in this House (hear, hear). As one who durhig the last few dm wius 
closely associptt^ with non^co-operators like Pandit Nehru, Mr, Itema^ 
chii^r s^ all of them in this House were wotkiag 
doiniAon good of the country— a fact which some of the ExecnUve 
Councillors might have ondenitood from their talks with Non^co-opeiatprs* 

Mahatmaji's Release. 

Proceeding, Mr. Rangachatiar referred to the atmosphere created by 
the magnanimous and statesman-like act of Lord Reading (?) in rdeawlig 
that great man, that great fritnd of the English Government, Mr. 
Gandhi (a voice: say, Mahatma). By this act Lord Reading had also 
created an atmosphere suitable for a full and free discufsibn of this 
resolution. Mr. Kangachariar hoped that with the advent of the Labour 
Government in England good days were in store for India. The ob}sot 
with which the people who brought about the present constitution was 
to get a Government with the consent and co-operation of the people. ^ 
There was no mistake about the Uct that the goal Was full reaponsmle 
Government.. There could be no going back upon it. If there was mo 
going back then they most examine the machinery to find out if India 
was properly laid on the road to responsible Government. During the 
last three >eai8 they worked the coobtitution whole-heartedly and so far 
as the -central Government was concerned be found that the machinery 
Was absolutely defective. 

^ Where was the next Step? 

Lord Reading in proroguing the last Assembly had said that they 
Itad taken one great step forward in the progressive realisstion of the 
responsible Goveument and now Mr. Rangacbanar asked, where was 
the next step ? Should India walk backward and forward over the 
ground they had walked? **lf our goal is really responsible Govern- 
ment then i say we are fit for it to-day. It is impossible to have a 
middle course. There may be safety-valves here and there, there may 
be reservations at regards Aimy, Navy and Foreign and political relm- 
tionsf but so far as domestic affairs are concerned, the internal develop- 
ment of the country is concerned, it is impossible to provide for partial 
responsible Government in the way it is provided. If you create a 
sense of responsibility then 1 am sure we will respond to that trust 
and there will be no betrayal of that trust. Truft begets trust ano 
responsibility breeds responsibility. The present state of things cannot 
and should not continue for long. The wb^le country wants Swaraj 
and does not care for anything else. ||yery voter understands the 
meaning of his vote and Jjjl every votgr' there are a huedred who 
though votelesB still undcj|M|||d the meaning of every vote fecordt#- 
This resolution of mine fcmPKl the veidict of the nation, 1 am sut^ 
Lord Heading will not turn a detii <ar to the demand. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapfu, after coming cut of the tfiice of Law Member of the Govern^ 
memti said that the machineiy is weak and cannot work long. 1 am 
stttn that IS also the experience of tome persons in local Govetnmenis. 

1 have not got firsbhand knowledge rl the machinery mysell. 1 have 
only been tracing ^ nose agamst the glass-walls annnd the 

machinery. (Laughter.) We want a sunning machinery and we want 
to take it by content and by co-operatkm. That la the real secret of 
tln^ non^cc-opmtion movement. We want Lcminki> tisns atfied and 
Responsible Government in Internal afiairs of India. It would lb 
triininal to refuse this demand. 
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The Government Reply 

SIR MALCOLM HA1L£\» the Home Memberi replied on l>ehalf oi 
Government. The main drift ol his speech \%at that the liuliau 
Princes, European Commerce, minorities and other interests had a right to 
know whether Government contemplated at an early date making 
themselves res.poiisib e io the Indian Legislature. His reply vos that 
until the question oi defence, communal dififerences, provincial relations, 
social advance, etc were solved, no British Government could iccoinniend 
to Parliament the grant of immediate responsible C'toveniment. The 
objective of the Government of India Act was Kcspoii^ible Govern- 
ment, not full Dominion Status. But Government was willing to 
examine officially tlie defects of the existing system. This might 
result in expansion under the present Act or change of the Act and 
when tife Government presented their result to Parliament, they wouM 
ask the Secrelaiy of State to allow the fullest discussion ol the pro- 
posals in India. 

Following immediately after Mr. Kangachariar, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took early opf)ortunity ’o explain the < »nverniiuMit s attitude 
on the motion Kangachariar's resolution wanted at an early 

date the grant of responsible government wiih Dominion Stilus. 
Before this demand the ipiestion of grant of provincial autonomy was 
very minor and almost one of domestic concern. '*1 will addre.ss 
myself at once to the main propositi' n that India is ready loi 

l>ominion Status We cannot afford to let any one Kiaain in douht 
about our attitude on that (^oiiii. Theie are many in etests concerned!. 
There are the Indian States. 1 do not say tliat their uttiiiule is 

likely to be on this matter oi great imporance. They would like to 

know whether they will continue as hithertoforr to deal uith the 
l«overnor-Gcoenii-in-Council who is res|>i>ndhle to lirilish ParliiiinfrDl o: 
%vith the Executive Governnient res|x>tl^ihlc to the Indian l.egi^kiture. 
Then again the Kurojxran commerce and those who have ppt in vast 
sums of capital into India and arc daily increasing Uu> splnre of 

their operations, and our services, l>olh civil and military, would I'k** 

to know whether we coatemplaie a ladical change at an early date. 
There are other extensive inieresis. There are ininoriiy conimiiiiiiies. 
All these interests would nke to know whether the Indian Govern- 

me it is prepared to recommeu l the step advocated and wJielher 

t!ie Britisti Government is prepucl to enteriain it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey proccedcxl to give answer by examining fully 
the position in India to-day. lie first made il dear that iii the 

August announcement, as welt as in the preamiile ot the ( ioveiiiincnt 
of India Act, the words *• Kesponsibte Gr >verninent ' had been iJeli* 
beraicly put. Dominion Self Govcrniiient was wider tlian responvihle 
Government. Under the Dominion Status not only the ixecutivc would 
be responsible to the legislaiurc but the legislature wtaod in ithcH 
have full powers which were cnjoyerl by the T>omiiinHis and were 
typical ol the modern nations. It might be that lull Dorninrou Self 
fiovemmeot was the logical ouicomc and corollary Kesj^ju'^ihle 
irovernment. Nav it might be the inevitable dcvel pineni. but ihc:e 
was a difference between the two. Having pointed out the objective of 
British policy as outlined in the Government of India Ac», he 
proceeded to show that the next p<*int in the Act was that 
ptx>gress must be bv succesrive sUge^ and that it ha l been accept- 
ed by leaders of Indian thought which he attempted to prove 

by quotattori-N from cld history. The meinoranduio presiuled 

by the members ot the old Imperial Council had not even asked for 
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th^ early attainmeot of full responaib'e GovemmenL The Calcutta 
Coogress of 19(7 aaked for it within a period of 5 yeara i e. by 
1923. Mra. Beaant accepted ioccesaive stages before the Joint Com*^ 
nittee because the country must be prepared. The Deihi Congress ol 
1918 presided over by Pundit Maiaviya was satisfied with responsibitity 
in the provinces^ Mr. PateU a Congress delegate before the Joint Coro* 
raittee did not ask for iromediate grant of lu 1 responsible Govern* 
ment and accepted examination at the end of ten years and 

wanted lull responsibility within fifteen years. The late Mr. Tilak 

also stood for the filteen years limit. Mr. Jinnali speaking on 

behalf of Muslim League did not ask for Dominion Status or even 

immediate Kesponsible Government (laughter). The present Premier 
speaking in 1917 had admitted that the introduction 01 Representative 
< government in India was bound to be a ^low and a difiicuU process. 

Continuing Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the stage oi tAnsition 

had been accepted by all but now a ix>sitiou whs brought forward in 
1924 asking that those stages be dispensed with, lie also quoted 
Mr. Raiigachanar'a own speeches in the last Assembly where he 

realised that the progress must be by stages. He then proceeded to 
show what stood lu the way of immediate assumption of responsibility 
by the Indian Legislature. He referred to the movement witliin the 
Congress for separation iiora British Empire but those in the Assembly 
could only regard themselves bound to constitutional ideals and con* 
stutional methods, and with regard to this matter he would like to 

t^ke the same attitude which Pundit Motilal Nehru took at Gaya 
when he described the decision of the Coogress as a * hotch potch 
of pious wishes with a few threats thrown in to season the dish 
lor the acceptance ol tiie more impatient non-co-operators.* He would 
not deal with the work done by the Legislature during the past three 
years or with the lact that the constructive progrdihme oi those who 
bo)Cotted them had been confessed to have been batreu of result. 
The first question was : would Indian Princes accept today the transfer 
of responsibility to Indian Legislature so far as U'eir iclations were 
CO cerned ? Then again conception of lull responsible Governmens 
wall Dominion status meant entrusting the interests of minorities 
in the hands of a majority. The spectacle of the South Alncan Govein- 
ment's treatment of an important tpiuorily of Indians was before 
them for a lesson. Then again there was the quesih n of communal 
differences. The c«ause in the National Pact confessed that the only 
obstacle to attainenent of Swaraj was the lack of mutual understanding 
among the communities of India Had the Bengal Pact, he askeo, 
brought fieace in Bengal or a sword? 

He then quoted from Mr. PaPs writing which deprecating communal 
difie eoces said that if the British autiiority w'as wiihdravMi it would 
result in chaos. He also quoted from the Congress Civil Dibobedience 
Committee where it was admitted that the great dilheuay in the way 
of advancement was religious sutceplibi’ities of Indian people. Quoting 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta he said that the "so-calcd uniiy is unreal and 
illusory and to-day we must confess with shame that wc axe not fit 
for Swaraj ** (Laughter.) He assumed that no one deplored the coiu- 
monal difierences more titan the Government but their existence had to 
be recognised and a solution lout d. 

Ihe next point on which a Government stands or falls was defence. 
Dominion Status meant Dominion army. The Home Member asked : 
Has India got the army manned by her nationals in all ranks ? With 
a powerful neighbour this question of defence was important and 
further^ in case of aggression what would be the attitLde ol an im» 
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conmiuJiity in Indin ? l.liis was an alaciuiiig considt^ratlon 
I will Aot refer here to tbe damaging tact that vbe cooiiovtiaialwu 
have not yet decided whether, if we were invaded by what is lor the 
moment our most powerlul neighbour, one of our great commuaities 
ought to stand apart or even to join the enemy. The President oi the 
last Congress admitted, tliough in another connection, that the hgUting 
classes in India were sharply divided t om the rest ui the people in 
the country. Remember its impi cations. 1 warn my inends ol non- 
martial classes that the power wnich is now placed in their hands by 
tbe ballot box will speedily gravitate to the other hands when there 
will be no British officers ana no British troops to hold the balance. 


No Dominion Status to India ! 

Alter referring to social drawbacks in India. Sir Malcolm HiUey 
said : ** These problems cannot solved by a simple change in Uie 
iorm of the constitution. Until these proiUeins remain nnatiswcivd, no 
British Government however constituted would make any recommenda- 
tion to Britisli Parliament for immediate tesponsibihiy and ihc British 
Parliament will not agree to such a proposal. We should not Hatter our- 
selves with impossibilities. But we do not propose to stiiDd still in 
the matter. We maintain that the objecLive of the Government ul 
India Act is not full Dominion status but Kesponsible Government. We 
do not deny that the former may be a corollary to the latter. But 
lor present our objective is KesiKinsible (iovermnent only. We main- 
tain, as the Act maiuta ns, the necessity ui stages in the riMlnation of 
that ideal, and we maintaia that the first stage of that itausitoii hat 
not yet been sufficiently tested. 

Continuing the Home Member regretted that a scciiou of the people 
had stood adooi from the Reforms and that e\cn those who were 
working it had put obstacles either because they did not like Uie 
nationality or design or because they found the machine difficult o 
work. The machine was very delieute. it di pended on die c *0]>eia- 
tioii of ail to work it smoothly. In place ul that there had been 

non-co-operation reaching against the wor..ang ol tin* reformed niactiioery. 
— wholly lor reasons quite extraneous to tlie scheme itself. 

As to the action the Govt, proposed to take. Sir Malcolm said , 
We would investigate complaints against the present scheme of Govt. 
In investigating difficulties and defects in the actual wot king of the 
present contllution, we shall consult the Locil Governments on the 
subject. Out object will be to hud tbe detects in the wctkmg of the 
present transition system, it may be that the nmc^dy will be found 

by advancing within the Act. it may be that we may be able to do 
much by those sections ot the Government ol India Act S. 19.A and 
otbeis. Enquiry may show what other changes arc r€*(]uired m the 
structure. When we send our results for p.cseiuation to Parliament we 
shall ask the Secretary t f State to give every opportunity lor discussion 
both in the legislature and elsewhere before they a>e hua'ly submitted 

10 Fadiamcnt. This is as far as wc cau go at present, but unless the 

beat of India is with us, then our labriur will be in vam. 


Pt. Motilal Nehru's Amendment 

Psndit Motilal Nehru moved tbe iollowing umeadmeat on behalf ol 
the ue«ly foimed Naiioaa'ist Party — 

* This AttemMy recommends to the Governor*Gencral in Couocit to talto 
steps to have the Goveroment ol Jtidia Act rtvistid with a vicar 
to estabiub lull Responsible Government to India and lor the said 
purpose 
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(a) to stimmon at an early date a repreaentative RotiDd Table Con- 
ference to recommend with dne regard to the protection ol the rights 
and interests ol important minorities the scheme ol a constitution 
lor India, and, 

(b) alter dissolviikg the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
lor approval before a newly elected Indian Legislature lor its 
approval and submit the Same to the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a statute. 

Pandit Mctital Nehru on rising was received with rousing cheers. 
He thanked Mr. Kangachariar for the welcome extended to the 
Swarajists and he was particularly glad to find that Mr. Rangachariar 
ha^ unconciously admitted that be was not far removed from the 
Swarajists, for when reierring to the glass door against which he was 
rubbing bis nose and throwing stones he was voicing .what every 
Swarajist bad also been voicing tor some time past and what the 
Congr(;ss ever since it resorted to the policy ol non-co-operation bad 
been preaching in the country. He therefore hoped that Mr. Kanga- 
ebariar would be a valuable acquisition to the non-ofiiciai ranks. 
Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the first part of the resolution 
relating to Se'f- Government was unexceptionable. There was a deep- 
seartHl desire for Swaraj and when that desire was genuine and 
proceeded from the natural instinct and determination to attain it, the 
requisite for full responsible government bad] been established. That 
desire for Swaraj had passed through the ordeal of fire aud had come 
out itn«'Cathed and pure. What ind ians now wanted was complete 
overhauling of the Government tf India Act but the Home member 
bad said that Responsible Government could be granted in successive 
stages and by the British Parliament and that Parliament alone was the 
judge of the manner and measure of each advance and that therefore 
the preamble of the Government of India Act precluded them from 
making any such demand. 

The l^anciit on behalf of noo-officials in the House declared that 
the preamble was as bad as it could possibly have been devi'cd to 
postpone and si file and suppress the natural desire for Swaraj. The 
Governinent ol India Act had done India a gross injustice in the 
pieamble and in the subsequent provisions of it which refused to 
Indians full rights of responsible government. Indiana asked either 
for a revision or a repeal of the act and in saying so he did not 
think they were guilty ol any impropriety. In insisting on the working 
of the reforms as they stood, Indians were asking all that was necessary 
to Secure the inevitable establishment of responsible government after 
all the stages mentioned in the amendment bad been taken. 

The Congress had s nee demanded full responsible gr*vc ninent 

or Swaraj and Sir Malcolm Haiiey could nut therefore convince the 
Members in ibis House by quoting the views of Congressmen expressed 
before that time as he had endeavoured to do. The aroendmeut did 
not ask for complete responsible governirent to be handed to them 
at once tied up in a bundle, but only after a Round Table Conference 
had drafted the constitution and referred it to a new Assembly and 
submitted to Pailiament to be embodied in a statute. But there 
should be no conditions imposed on the consideration of a Round Table 
Confercnee— conditions which Sir Malcolm Hai'ey had referred to. 

Continuing the Pandit said **My proposition is one which has been 
toned down in order to meet the wishes of non-Swarajists in the 
Assembly. It is therefore a modest request to which there can be 
no possible objection even from Government. We are putting before 
you an honest and fair demand. (Mr. Jinnab : bear hear), it is not 
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thetetere lair to threateo us of cousequeocas of pricing ihis tianiod. 
I don't think anything deserves the name of a conatitution lor a 
country if the people of that country had no vf.>ico m diaUing it 
The Swaraj party has sought the suffrage of electors not u> engage 
itself in the humdrum business ol putting questions and gotung 
answers and in the pDgress marked out under iiic acts ol fucccsaiv«r 
stages and so on. We have come here to do something winch ihe 
Assembly has not been doing so lar. Here we have come to offer you 
our co-operaiion, non -co-operators as wc are all, it you would agree o 
hear us. (Hear hear), li you don't hear us tiieo 1 say wi- con ider 
ourselves to be men and we stand by our rights ao<l couiioue to be 
non-co-operators. iHear, hear). This is no thiear. Hus li no new idea. 
Wo have been working outsirle the C'ounciH with ti iletiijue object 
and that object we have still in view and we considr that obiect lo 
be periectly legitimate. 

Sir, we have been referred to s\s a party of ilestrucuon Wo 
admit we are out to destory thing i that are evil Kightly or wiongiy 
we think that the present reforms are a thing of fvii. That ts vrny 
wc want to meet, to hear, discuss and come to a delini'e conclusion, 
li you care, well and good. Oiberwise we agree to differ and the 
issues will be clarifiel." 

The Pandit then referred to arguments used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and said the Jiritish Public was an altogether intangible body, 
something like a wili-o**the-wisp. Indians sboii d therefore dcc.vie wU.it 
to do without that extraneous body. The repiesentative Koiind Jabte 
must be really ref resentaiive. Ihis was an esM-ntii) coiiddiun. i.tUe 
the Home Member, Pahdit Nehru also wanted that the best of liiout 
should agree to anything that was lo be done and that was vs by he 
wanted that. The draft of the constitution snouid be cxamuoMl oy a 
now Assembly which would contain the bvst ol Indians. Pandit M*di 
lal welcomed the representatives ol Indian Mates into the ConferctKc- 
Unless there was Indianisation of Livd Seivicc there would be no end, 
he said, to Kmdu-MusUni troubles. Concluding amidst ap)>lause ihe 
Pandit hoped the Home Member would reconsider his obiervaiioriii 111 
regard to the conditions imposed on the enquiry. 

Only a Departmental KNyUiuv 

The Home Member again explained the Government at tit ide on 
this question. He said Government were unable to depart iioiu ihe 
principle ol the preamble to the Govetnimni of India Act of H119 
whicii laid down the policy 10 be realisation ol responsible Govern- 
nieiit in British India by successive stages. I he Govt n ment 01 India 
would ask the Secreiaiy of State to alow lullest opportunity f r 
discussion in the Legislature and Isewhi brh-^re the propti-.al 

tinaily submiiled to Pailiament. 

Sir Putusboiauidah Ihakuidas : — So i l.;ke it that it is a depait- 
nicntal enquiry ! 

Sir Malcolm Ifailcy. — That it so. 

Mr. C. Doraiswamy Iyengar in supperiing tl ammendrmmt nu^ved 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru wiilidrew the amMidimnls oJ which he had 
• >mseif given notice. One of UieAe amend im’nts was that lull 
fcible government rnu^t l*t: immediately gix eiK I he oil*rr was tn.u 
ihcfe should be no Royal Comnimicu He asiuicd the l*-uropeaii 
Cupiiabht ihat when andia got rispon>ibc goveniniciii Lmo 
capiigt'g sunk in li.di.A would he saier than il»e linJitin capital iiiufer 
ihe present Government. Irid an Staffs wouM be happier when theie 
Was national Govcinmeot in India. Hiodu-Mu Icni unity was, he said» 
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alinoit tn accomplished fact in India* The masses were far advanced 
to-day and they all demanded Swara]. 

Da. GOUR expressed disappointment at the Home Members speech 
ahereio be had resisted every form of enquiry and bad merely sug- 
gested departmental enquiry by the Executive Govt* Sopposing such an 
enquiry was undertaken in earnest what promise the Home Member 
would give that it would not take some considerable time to report 
and by that time ten years would not lapse. He added we have no 
guarantee that this enquiry would lead to anything. 

He next quoted frrm Mr. Montagu's speeches made in the House 
of CcETimons, during the consideration of the last Reforms Act, that 
tramiticn was merely meant to lead to ultimate goal at the eailieac 
possible moment. Mr. Montagu had also indicated that the backward- 
ness in India's own defincc must not stand In the way of grant of 
responsibility. Dr. Gour pointed out the difficulty of formulating a 
scheme by a Round Table Ccnfcrence in the face of political reactionaries 
like Sir Campbell Rhodes (Laughter). He moved bis amendment lavouring 
the calling cl a representative convention and his amendment in other 
respects followed that of Pandit Motilal expect that it omitted the 
reference to dissolution of legislature* 

Mk. JINNAH supporting Pundit Mebiu's amendment said be would 
not share the opinion of those who considered the Covet omen t reply as 
disappointing, He recognised the Government announcement as first 
step in the recognition ef necessity for revising the Government of India 
and instituting departmental enquiry but he differed from the Home 
Member about ibe prccedure. Government's scheme was to be formulated 
in secret chambers ol the Executive Council and it was to be presented 
to the Secretary of State before being placed in the hands of legis- 
lature* Ibis was putting the cart before the horse. Pundit Motilal's 
amendment proposed the be^t course. If Government wanted the best 
of India to he with tbim they must summon the Round Table 
Confeicnce. He ccmplaiucd that the Home Member bad raised the 
bogey of immediate grant of respoDbibie Government. He made u 
clear that they were not asking for immediate responsibility but 
immediate steps towards that direction. (Mr. Rangacbariar : Hear 
liar.) The Refoima had laikd and necessity lor rev sicn was urgent. 
He look the Home Member's words for what they meant but his 
difference with Government lay about the methods. He believed the 
method ol Round 1 able Conference was better and he would be pre- 
pared to support if any still better method was proposed. As for 
dissolution oi legislature, he knew it would mean expense and worry 
and would not be worth tbc paper on which it would be written if 
electors created by tbe Reform Act did not approve it. He showed that 
the Heme Member bad quoted him partially and added that reference 
to obaervation made before the Keforms era was superfluous. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes of tbe Bengal Chamber gave vent to t^e 
European ncn-cffielal view and Mr* Moir of Madras represented the 
European Services. Both emphasised the right of Britain to be the 
arbiter of India and questioned the audacity ot the Indians to itamc 
their own constitution and present it to Parliament. To every demand 
their reply was * not yet.* Tbe two speeches expressed tbe British 
exploiters* view and were not taken seriourly of by the non-official 
members. 

It vm now S SO p, ond on mggMdUm of tke Homo MMber, 
iho dolafe was adjoumod to the ISih Foinuarp, 
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Debate on Constitutional Ativance-contti. 

ON FEB. 13 th, the adjourned debate on Mr. Rangacbariar*e Motion 
was resomed. As before the public galleries were again crowded 
There were eleveo speakers on this day. 

After eoine formal official business the President said he pro- 
posed to arrive at an early decision on Dr. Gour's Amendment in 
order that the other amendments may he discussed. The following is 
Dr. Gour's amendment : — 

*«To summon at an early date a representative convention to 
prepare with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities a scheme of a constitution for India atitl to 
submit the same to the British Parliament to be ecnbodicnl in a 
statute.^' 

Sir PUBUSHOTTAMDAS Tbakurdas set iho ball rolling. Flo raid tho 
Fefoiins presented a cempremiso. but their wciking bud spread dheontt-ot 
not only among the non-co*oporators, hut oven among those who agrt^od 
to woik the Keloims sincerely. The reasen was that every Indian 

had come to realise that whatever he might do be cculd not do 

real good to India under the existieg rystem. At one fme it was 
theeght that Indians engaged in commerce ard industry should keep 
away from pclitics. and reprcfinling ihat ccmmuniiy he sahl hr must 
explain that if he was voicing on their behalf the feeling that bwataj 
was alone the remedy, it was because in their cwn ^phete they bad 
also come to realise that there were iosuimountab'r walls of big 

h'uropean monopolies and cembinatirns on all sides against which they 
had to contend. Moreover, the Uriti«^her had not worked tlir reforms 
in the proper spirit. In recemmending further changes they knew 
that law snd order would be maintained. In reply to ttie Fiotnc 
Member be assured them th»t fear ol interference with Ihitish 

commerce was imaginary. Indians would not behave hkc the Whites 
in Kenya by depriving them of equal rights of citizenship, hut 
under Swaraj every foreigner in the country would irjoy <qiiai rights 
(hear, hear), but they would cot permit any special ]>riv»leges and 
monopolies. He opposed rhe idea of a Koyal O^mmissioii. Sucti 
Commissions never give much and there was already one Com* 
mission in the country before which tho Services were putting 
forward demands which the finances of the country could never bear. 
Ibe rcsoluticn of Pandit Motilal bad put forwaid the legitimate demands 
of Indians and even then English inembors tike Sir Campbell Khoden 
had held out the prospect cf military dictatorship or introduction 
cf Martial Law. Was that the icpiy, he a^ked, to the Indians' 
legitmate aspirations ? The Government j^rc posal for enquiry h*' 
characterised as baiting and leading nowhere* 

Pandit Maiavtya. 

Pkndit MALAVIYA supported Pandit Motilal's propotiton. In 
Rei^y to the Homo mcmb^T who bad spoken as if India was 
n primitive country, he quoted history to prove that Indians 
were running excellently their sdministration before fliitish rule. 
Even at present one third of India was ruitjfl by Indians and was 
®ot worse governed than British India and subjects of Ind an States 
were not worse off than the subjects in British territory* He asked 
them to look to Mysore and Baroda. The proposition of Pandit 
Motilal warned a declaration to-day that responsible government 
was to be forthwith esuhUsbed in India subject to a period 

18 
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of tea year* or twenty years within which the British mast sincerely 
work for enabling Indians to man their army and other services. 
Ever alter India attained Swaraj, British officers would be welcome as 
co-workers in commerce and as advisers in the field of administration. 
He sa'd the complete mismanagement of Law and Order since tbe 
Kefotms showed that it should no longer be left to be administered 
in the present manner and without the responsibility of the executive. 
He drew attention of the House that, unlike Eagiand, taxation to the 
extent of 41 crores had been imposed since the KeCorms while in 
England it bad been reduced. India had* he saiJ, gone back and not 
progressed because the British bureaucracy would not take the measures 
which would really bring about progress. No proper codege* lor civil 
and military ttaining bad been established. The Army lodianisa- 
lion Scheme contemplated a course of hundred years' training! 
Banking facilities which alone could improve commerce and 
industry were lacking. The Gold and Currency tieserve was 
still held in London. How long are we to wait?— be asked. 
Progress by stages was unjust. India did not want to follow volent 

methods to win her freedom. She wanted to remain noa-vi.jlent. She 

could not bo violent because she had been deprived of aims and bad 

no military training, but she had shed enough blood in the last war. 

He thought that as a result of the Indian help in the war. they would 
purchase their freedom, but that had not happened. 

Concluding Bandit Ma'aviya said every nation had won its freedom — 
Ireland, ICgypt and a host of other nations. India also longed for it 
and meant to have it before relations were further embittered. He 
appealed to the sc^se of justice of the British, who had so long 
kept Indiana out. to admit the justice of their right and give them 
their Swaraj. He aa ured them that if proper guarantee was given 
and time fixed tor Army Indianisation, indiaus uouid be able to 
defend their country after that period. 

As for communal difilerences of which so much was made by the 
Home Member, he said that it was Government who had put up the 
Mahoinedans to raise the issue. It was at Lucknow that Indians 
themselves had settled their differences, and now again Indians alone 
would settle it themseives. (This drew loud applause from every 
section of the House, except ol course the Europeans). 

SIK BASH. BLACKE'JT* the Finance Member, who followed 
next, began to propound the British Trust theory, and sa.d 
that somehow the British people found themselves meshed into 
re$}X;nsibility for India, and though they were committed to grant 
Swaraj, there were enormous difficulties in the way. 'this complacent 
theory received a crushing reply later from Mr. Chamanlai, Swarajist 
member from the Punjab. 

The Swarejitt View 

PT. MOTJLAL'S speech in putting forth tbe Swarajist view was 
a marvel of sweet reasonableness, and one wondered how be toned down 
his remarks to create an atmosphere for tbe acceptance of liis proposals. 
With consummate diplomacy he said there had been considerable change 
in the Giveinment attitude during the last five weeks, and he hoped 
that before the debate concluded there might be more change in tbe 
government view-point to minimise their diffetences (hear, bear). He 
would not diaw a comparison between the past and the present, but 
he knew that India was thoroughly discontented this moment. The 
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reaBOB more political than cccnomic. The Gcvotnment stood for 
the atages outlined in the Government ol India Act» while he belicvitl 
his proposition represented a compromise between the two exturoti 
among Indians and it was the minimum that they asked tor. They bad 
heard of the theory of Biitish trustee-ship. Who appoiutid the 

trustees and wheie was the legal or moral sanction ter it ? *lhe 
British came as tradesmen ana afterwards tcck up goveinineiit. but 
even if there was a trust the time bad ceme when it should be 

honouiably acd honestly discharged and teiminated. India was not 

prepared to tread the path of violence. The whole world had 
pregressed after the var and progress of centuiies had been made in 
weeks. It was therefore no use quoting the opinicns give>n years ago 
by Indians. He admitted rome Indians were impatient, but Ins 

resolution was a cempromisc. He was accustomed to deal with law. 

His reading of the Reforms Act was that not a single decision ol 
the House could be enforced agaist the wilt of the executive. Ultimate 
veto was there. Ibere was tbeudiTe no element of ii-al respoDHlhility 
in the first stage granted by the Government of Imiia Act. It was 
merdy autocracy garbled in par 'lament ary torm. Hi* said in loo) the 
Czar of Russia granted rights cf citizensip to Russians. l>iit hr ktpt 
his autccratic powers unchanged and whin asked tor an eX|>laniiticn ul 
irpressicn the ( zar said he had niver given up his own (KiWiis. Ihe 
speaker did not say that the Biitish Government would also hrhave 
like the Czar, but there was nothing to prevent the British Goveiii' 
ment from doing so and the application of the Criminal J.uw Amend- 
inent Act had already proved it to a degree. Difirrent natons had 
travelled by different cciiisis. India under a ccmiellirg necessity 
was determined to chalk out a way lor hoi self. 

They did not want a Royal Commission, What materials woidd the 
Commission take into account ? Then' would be c tficial and nou*oiiicial 
evidence, one of which would cancel the other and nothing would 
come out. He believed that if theic was a real desire for change tin ii 
vas no need of a Royal Ccmniit*sk»n. 'I hr words ol the Ministeis 
would cany greater wiigbt with the Cicwri than any (. ommtiision. 
He would only accept a Kcund I'able Conlerente. " 1 submit that my 
moticn is put forward without mental reservation. It affords an 
opportunity to the Gcveinmint to right itself with ilii pf^op)** and to 
tb'. people to right themselves with the Govnr-mtut (bear, hear). I 
am asking to-day for the very ccn/erenci- H. K, the Vict toy was 
willing to give in Dccimbcr 19#! provided certain conditions did not 
txht and these condUicns do not ex st tO'day, This wi I give us an 
opjiortutily of explaining ourselves to you and you explaining yourself 
to us. 1 believe nothing is mote likely to restore cordial relations 
and to obliterate the rad memories of the past as the Conference 
or a conventicn that 1 propose. Every intnest will be rtpriSriiled 
on it, but if the Goveinment spurns our offer we have learnt to 
depend upon curselves,** He opposed Dr. Gour'a motion eliminating 
the propcBal lor a new election after tie Conference drafud th*- 
ccostitutioD. He said it was the pltfdgc that the Swarajists bad giv»n 
to the electors and there could be no real constitution which had not 
the approval of the people. 

At ihU ftage />r. Gottr's ametidment wai pnf and f€j$cted. 

*Jhe ( then a^jeurned /er lunch. 
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Oo the House reassembling after lunch, Mr. Ramchandra Rao and 
Sir Abdul Quam supported the motion for constitutional advance, al- 
though the latter felt that the present Act had not been given a iair 
trial. His kith and kin in Afghanisthan were making rapid progreas 
but the frontier people under the British* were being neglected. On this 
Mr. Patel amidst laughter remarked that they bad only to join the 
non-co-operation movement to secure not only reforms but a'so Swara). 

Mr. V. J. Patel. 

MR. PATEL who made a very humorous and pointed speech on 

behalf of bis party remarked that the Finance Member had said 

that no body had questioned the bonafides of the Government's inten- 
tion but the Finance Member had ignored the existence of the 
National Congress which had been questioning their bonafid^g year after 
year. 

Sir Basil Blackett 1 said that nobody in this House has hitherto 
questioned our l>onafide8. 

Mr- Patel.— Here I am questioning it (Laughter). The Government 
does not trust us and we do not trust them. Continuing he said 

this was the most opportune time to come to an agreement. The 

Labour Party was now in power. He referred to the amendments 
moved by Col. Wedgwood to the Reforms Bill in the H. of C. in 
2Qt9 — that they wanted to grant India full responsible government 
with the exception of Army and Navy and also proposed the aboli- 
tion of the Secretary of State's Council. This was what they now 
wanted and he hoped the Labour Party would agree to it. 
Further, Col. Wedgwood had oppoied the Statutory Royal Commis- 
sion at the end of ten years and had pledged in 1919 that tf 
lour years hence Labour came into power (which prophecy had 

come true) they would not feel bound to abide by the limit of 
ten years, if India asserted her right of self-determination and 
framing her own constitution. Col. Wedgwood's opposition was 

only silenced by Mr. Montagu declaring that there was nothing to 
prevent an earlier commission. The Congress had never accepted that 
the British Parliament or the Government of India w^ould be the sole 
judge of India's advance. At present Indians in the Provinces and 

three Indians in the Central Government were entrusted with certain 
portfolios. If they were fit to administer these subjects, why not the 

rest also? In ca^ of the Central Government if Indian members like 

Messis. Chatterjee, Sarma and Shafi. could administer their depattroenta 
and be responsible to the British electorate seven thousand miles away, 
why should they not be responsible to the electorate on the spot ? 
At present the Army was under the control of the Civil Cabinet of 
the Government of India. He was sure that when Indians ruled no 
British officer or soldier would refuse to serve merely because of 

Indian control, and when India bad shed so much blood in the 

defence of the Empire she had a right to expect that in case of 

trouble in the future other Dominions would also come to her 
help. 

Sir Malcdm Hailey asked whether Mr. Patel wanted to depend 
on the Britiah troops. 

Mr. Pktel Certainly (laughter). We are part of the Empire. 

He explained fully that what we want was Responsible Government 
as an integral part of the British Empire, He asserted that the 
Reforms a^o a sham. They were out to mend or to end it. If the 
Government co-operat^ with them on the Conference, they were wel- 
come, but he could not conceive of a Round Table Conference without 
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men ifito Mabataw Gandhi, the Att Biothen, and Moulaaa Acad on 
it— a Matement wh^di dropped like a bomb-shcU on the Lurcpcan 
oemiMie ' 

Col. GIDNEY, representing domiciled Anglo-Indians, said that hr 
too stood for Swaraj but he deprecated undue haste. He made some 
strong and unsavoury lemarks on Indians and emphasisiKl that ilie 
coontry and the mas-es were not yet ht for seU-Govemmen'. 

Mr. CHAMAN LAL, the Punjab Swarajist, then made a veiy 
forceful speech and bis exposition of nailed truths had a telling eflecu 
He said:— We in India representing as wc do the people, represent ihe 
millions of India. The workers and the peasants and the middle 

classes claim that the time has come when the British Gi»vernment 

should give complete Dominion status to India It is said that we 

people have no mandate behind us. May 1 ask the Hon blc the 

Home Member whether he or h^s Government have got a mandate 
behind them ? 7 hey have the mandate. 1 dare say. o* machine guns 
and howitzers and Lewis guns and aeroplanes, but we have the man- 
date of the people, the suffering people, behind us and it is because 
of them and it is because it has t)een repeatedly exp essed not in 
one Congress but during the last seven Congresses that the {K'oplo of 

India are fit for Dominion status that we demand that status tor our 

country. Referring to the British trust theory, he said : 

If British rule is a mere administration. I think it is a failure. 
If it is a Govemment. it has no sanction behind it. If it is a trust. 
1 say it deliberately and sincerely, it is a fraudulent trust. 

Turning to the gradually increasing ])overly of India under 

Kuropean exploitation, he said: Is it not a fact tliat the gradual 

impoverishment of India is leading to constant and unceasing famines ? 
l^'rom the nth to the i8tb century there were fifteen f.imines in 

India, all local. 3 famines which were aU general, but that in the 

hundred years which were covered by the luih century there were 
31 famines in India, all general, and it has been computed that 
nearly 40 million lives were lost through starvation during the last 
hall of the 19th century under British rule! 

Concluding he said; 1 appeal to llon'ble Members opposite to 
remember that there are 7 graves in the city ol Delhi. They a»e 
the graves of seven vanished empires. There is another grave re.*idy« 

made gaping wide, the eighth erave. Let that grave be the grave 

of this system, and across its ruin.s let os stretch out our hands, 

the common people of India and the common people of Great 
Britain, in friendship and fellowship, bearing the message of the l>rott)cr* 
hood of man and peace among the nations. 

Maulvi Abul Kassim and Mr. Goswami of Bengal th^m made short 
speeches. The former was against Swaraj and raised the Hindu- 
Muslim bogey which had rfficial approval. Me referred to the Bengal 
Bact which the Hindus ol Bengal, he said, opposed. .Mr. Goswami 
controverted Mr. Kassim’s statement and exposed the policy of intrigut^rs. 

Jt being new 6 p,m, the debate uaf adjourned to the ISth, 

On FEBRUARY 18th the House was again crowded to hear the 
conclusion of the adjourned detmte on Mr* Kangaebariat's motion. 

The first speaker was Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal who pressed for a com- 
mittee of two-tbiids of the Hoosc to outline a Sell-Governmcni Bill 
which the house turned down. Capt. Hira S ngh and Sardar BomaoU 
Ualal next spoke on the side of Govt, opposing any coostilutionnl 
advance. Then the House adjourned for lunch. 
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SIR SIVASWAMY AlYER who spoke next held the floor lor 
oeatly ao hour aod made a most telling speech, demolishing the 
grourds put fotward by the Home Member. In supporting the 
resolution of Mr. Ranaachariar be did not brush aside the aigu- 
menta of the Government Member but be did not think there was any 
necessity for the subtle distinction made between lesponsible govern- 
ment and Dominion Self-Goveinment. The Liberal Party, had never com- 
mitted themselves to the position that responsible govetnmtnt must be 
realised in any specific number of stages or in any definite period of time. 
There was therefore no strength m the argument of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey that the demand now put forward was is excess of what was 
demanded a few years ago by the Indian politicians. If the demands 
put forward a few years ago bad been accepted by the Government, 
there would have been some icit of a pact which they should not violate 
by any hasty dctnacd but such a thing bad not happened. Ibe non- 
co-cpcratois* attitude during the last three >cars was not any indica- 
ticn cf incapacity to work the Refcims but dissatisfaction with them. 
That feeling ol dissatisfadicn cugbt to be removed. He said : “My 
(xpcriirce cf the woiking of the ReUrms baa been quite satisfactory. 
1 found there was genuine sympathy and desire on the part 
of the Gcvirrment to work the lit forms. Our trouble has really 
been with ile authorities in England who interfered in season 
and cut cf ua^(n to tuin down the policies accepted by 
the Gcveirmcnt cf India itself. To quote only one instarre, there was 
a series of refolutirns moved three years ago and accepted by the 
Geverrment ot India in the direction of Indianisation of the Army but 
most of them were turned down in England. If Government show a 
libeial attitude* by adnaissicn cf Indians in the higher ranks of the 
a liny, we shall alro be prepared to shoulder cur responsibility not 
cnly lor the defence cf India but for the dcfct.ee of the British Empire 
also in casea of need.'* 

Prccccding, Sir Sivaswamy empbashed the necessity of devising a 
(uiiable mschineiy to suggest a solution of the miDoriti(;s questicn. 
Ri preuntat ve Gcveirmcnt bad always been recognised as a transitional 
rtage ic ware’s rifpcnsible geverrment. hcsjonfible gevernment was in- 
c:vitab)e. Why then prolong the*: agony of travail towards it hy 
GciVeicment persisiing in not removing the causes of bitterness and 
distrust which sapped the moral foundations of the Government? He 
said : value the experience, skill and business knowledge of 

Englishmen and consider that British conneclion is necessary if the 
country is to be properly developed. I therefore entreat the Govern- 
ment to convey the wishes ot the .Assembly for further advance. 1 
am not in favour of a Round Table Conference, became the result of 
Its deliberations is not likely to prove acceptable lo the British 
Parliament. 1 do not believe in a departmental enquiry. But 1 stand 
for a Royal ^'Commission". Turning to Pt. Nehru and his party, he 
said : *'l do not believe that the process of obstruction or paralysation 

of Government will help us. If obstruction is lawful and constitutional, 
certification by the Viceroy is equally lawful and constitutional. 

An attempt was made by the Government whips to get some nominat- 
ed and reactionary members of the Mohammedan and the Sikh community 
on the plea of safeguarding minoiitiea. The roost weighty speech 
CD the Mohammedan side was by Mr. Muhamed Vakub who being 
one of those who drew up the Lucknow Pact knows the Hindu- 
Muslim problem full well. He said at best the Muhammedan 
sfeskeia bad merely utged delay, but would dealy mean that 
Muttmmedans in the inteival would so faatly multiply as to out 
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Domber Hindus? This, he said, could cot be possible even tf they had 
the maadmum number of wives. (Laughter). He said the present pe.ty 
commooal jealousies were due to the limited scope m service, but as 
soon as Swaraj was established these would disappear. He show(,H| 
how Sir MaLolm Hiiley had agrio played the game of *dtvide aud 
rule' by remiading M-ihammcdacs that the Hindu majority tntght 
tyrannise over them and by telling the Hindu that Mutiainedans 
might join the Aff^han invaders. He assured ttiat .Muhamemdans wiio 
could hghr the Khilafat army could easily hght the Atghan army to 
defend the freedom of their Mottierlaod (Applau>e). 


Mr. Rang/wchariar in Kbvly 


After a few more speeches Mr, Kangaciiariar rose to reply, lie 
said that he knosv tuat the Engl.sh race was obitiiiaie, but obstinacy 
always yieldc*d 10 reason. What the Indians waotcwl was not ilie a uim 
thing but the roil substance. Ho complain.* 1 mat tin* piuu-nt tioveru- 
raoat of India Acr was not an honeit road to so l-Ci Indian** 

rciused to be treated as children to bo school tl m successive stage oi 
responsible Government, Regarding minori us. he said tuat the Parsces 
came to this country even be ore the hnglish and they were given 
t'leir share of protection in Iniia. rtie same treatment would be 
given to Mahommedans. I'he Mihominedan 8ni>jects in tlie Indian Siaie 
of Kashmir under a Hindu Kaja were free and the Hindus under tiie 
Ni/.am of Hyderabid were also tree. IJiere was no oili r way 
getting over any of these tears than by the lutrovlucliun ol repre* 
tentative institutions. 


If they trusted the Inlians the Utter would trust them. As Lord 
Carmichael pointed out in the ilebate in the House ol Lords, the 
Ivirop -an capitalists besides attending to their own biisiuess lu Indii 
ought also to have attended to the business ol this country by join- 
mg the people and working for the cuaiinon welfare, Ihc demand 
of the nation was that the CfOVernment ol lu lia Act should be icvia* 
I 1 with the object of insur.iiK n^ponsiblc Gav. miuent. fl.- sui>|>jrtca 
any opc-n methal of enquiry in which the inu-lliK..MiW.a of the cou.iuy 
■'Voiild have a voice, whether it wa< a Coumiitiee or a Coiiter«u;.e or 
a Cnra®iMion ora Convention, but he wanted an open enquiry with 
the set puriKise, namely, that of ensuring rspons.blc t-oveiumenl. it 
It was the general desire of his friends that they should press lor a 
Kound Table Conference then be would gUdly accept it. 


The Government Kei’lv 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then addressed the house for a long time. 

The major portion of the speech wa.s direct.- 1 to cr.-ate tlis.eo«ion» 
among Nationalirts and as if not sati.hed with pitting some nominated 
Mohamedan and Sikh membors against popular ‘ 

laboured at great length to draw t .c lin«.- between LiUraium and 
Svaiajism and thus to divide ibe vote.. Hi* 8*“® 
covered and he had therefore to face a n gular volley ol 
whenever he misquoted or misinterpreted a 

the bogey of the demand for ••immeJiate ’*pAniiu Mmavtva 

tuent and had to be reminded thrice by -Ir. J***”^*' . „,i Mr 

and Mr Itangachariar that they m^n -[U.ng of h,^ h nd^^ As M. 
bhanmukam Chetty and Mr. Rangachariar put ii, w eoauie 

immediate ateps to ao amend the tnment o In^a St bir Malcolm 
bsponsible Covetninent on a dehn.tc f ‘if 

Maiey finding that be could not proceed futlhcr on inc im,i» ui 
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Poadit MotUal*t amendment began to quote the October manilesto of 
the Swaraj Party and declared that the Swarajists therein stood for 
tbs immediate grant of responsible Government. "Waa'nt that so**, he 
asked, ''and if so, could Literals vole for such a proposition along adth 
the Swarajists*'? He even suggested indirectly that the Swarajists were 
oot-witting . the Independents. 

A VOLLY OF iNTBRKUPTlOaS 

Pundit Motilal took up the question and showed amidst loud applause 
that while the Swarajists" as a Party would not budge an inch from 
their (:rogramnic, they bad for the purpose of carrying other members with 
them agrccxl to tone down the Swarajist demand in the Assembly. 
Sir Malcolm Hatley then shifted bis grounds in another direction and 
began to argue a different line again wiih the object, of ^natebing 
Liberal and Independent votes. He said the conception of a Kound 
Table Ccnferencc to change the fundaiDcntal law of the land could 
not be acceptable to Parliament. No British representatives would sit 
cn Such a commisr^ion. Why ? — asked Mr. Sbamlal Nehru, and the 
querry was unanswered. 

He next began to show that the conditions in South Africa, 
Canada and Australia when they framed tbeir own constitutions held 
no parallel to the conditions in India. But here again he found that 
on every point Pundit Malaviya contested his proposition. He had to 
leave this abo and next attempted to appeal to the Mubamedaos 
liy declaring that Pundit Malaviya had urg(^ the Hindu boys to 
organise physical force against moslcms. Punditji again intervened and 
thoroughly expo^^ed the falsehood. 

Government's Net Offer 

Having failed to divide the Nationalists on the many false issues 
and tempting baits. Sir Malcolm then laid down the Government 

pTopofition, this time with the full authority of ** His Majesty's 
Government'', i.e. of the Secretary of State. He opposed every 
propcsition before the house and maintained the attitude he had taken 
iO the ^th. To those who had hoped to get something from the Labour 
Govt. Lis pointed reply was that be was autboiiscd to say that *a 

change of hotnismanahip could not change the course of the ship of 

statesmanship.' 

He said: We have again considered the position very carefu^y and i 
am anxious to emphasise that in what 1 say 1 speak with the full 
authority of His Majesty's Govemment. Wc still hold to the general 
position 1 took up on behait of the Government. Before His Majesty's 
Government arc able to cen^ider the question of amending the consti- 
tulitn as distinct from such amendments of the Act as may br 

required to rectify any administrative imperfections, there mast be a 
full investigation of any defects or difBculties which may have arisen 
in the working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither 
they nor we would be justified in considering changes in that consti- 
tution until they were in possession of the foil information which our 
Investigation will place in tbeir bands If our enquiry into the effects 
of working of the Act shows the feasibility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say, by the use of the rule-making 
power already provided by the Parliament under the Statute, we are 
viiling to make recemmendatiens to this effect. But if our enquiry 
shows that no advance is possible without amending the coostitotion, 
then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and 
separate issue on which the Government is in no way committed. 




f ON <X)N$rmJT 

I **••* *•»* enquliy will aot be 

_> ”®! *1^ ^CMt. In eplte of i3l ^ have 

nristNMi ntltt teem* to be ibe Govenment of India** fate. We are dm 
Ja oir ««n conmence. We mmt look to history lor insUce which our 
eoDtemponries deny to ns and 1 have no doubt that history will endorse 
our own conviction of the consistent honesty cl our purpose end 
reniity of our efioriSa but it ofiends even more ngnlnst my sense of 
justice that this chatge should be brought against English people who 
have initiated and fostered Liberal instttntiona throughout the world. 
As for myself 1 do not believe that wliere Indian policy is concerned 
a change ot helmsman can mean a diange in the course of the ship 
of statesmanship. But 1 again speak with full aothoiity when I say 
that I have noted with great concern the distrust showed by advocstes 
of constitutional reform regarding the good faith of His Majesty’s Gov* 
emment and am sincerely convinced that the only hope for a satis* 
factory solution of the problem of the Government of India lies in 
pursuance oi the policy adopted in the Government of India Act aiiil 
set forth in its preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
party of constitutional progress towards responsible Government, but 
they believe that this aim can only be realised if that party will 
co-operate with the Government in enabling the Act of 1019 to hv 
administered as cfficir nily as possible in the interest of good government. 


At 6-30 P.M votes were taken on the different propositions. The 
House divided and carried the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
for a Round Table Conference by 76 votes to 48 votes. 

Tl«* foll<nviiij 4 7G iru^iiiberM vuttMl fur Paiiilit Motifal Vr*liru'»* Hiu4‘n<iiiu*ni — 

AVKN— 76 

MeHhr.s, liamachsmira llao. Uangaclmrmr, lianimmtrai Vihliiitilai., V, .T. 

Sir rur»hoUaiiKlai<» Tbakiir<la>*, Air, M. A. .liutiah. Dr, II. S. Uuur, Alf ^sfh, ChaiulrN 

l*al, A. Hanga^uaiiii fyoiigur, Mahmo«Hl S. Scliinnnaij. VmkatniHitlu llaiu, iC. (\ 

Iv. V, ReiUli, Shaiiuiukani DtiraiKwarni lyi'iigar, N, (\ Kt»lkar, !C. Hama 

Iyengar, Hada^ivu lUiar, in. S. A. K, .le^ani, Maiilvi Syrd Murtnxti, Mr, K, K, 
Nambiyar, Di. K. ll. I.okokare, 1>. V. Brlvi, JamiimlaH Aiidita, Sardar V. N. 

Mnlaiik, KuNturblmi Lalbhai, B. C. Hoy, S. <*, Uhoac, Amur Nath l*i. 

s. K. Datt a, Kaaim AH, Kliwaja AInIiiI Karita, M. tv. S, Btud/ Afauiig Tok Uyi, 

Mauug !\uii, Sanihti Dayyul Alinra, li. V. Abhyaukar, Ss*lli Uovjiid 

O, N. Am-y, Samiullah iOiaii, I'amlit Afatlau Moimii Malaviyn. IaIu Haio* Uuj, 
Baba rjagar Siupli BtMli, Mr, D. K. Ilydor, I'aiidit Mol Hal NVhrii, l4iia Dum 
<*han4l, Mr. Ambika I'ranml Sinhn, Sliyuma C’liaran, ratalir Sliumlai Ni'bni, N«w«b 
lamail Kbait. V. S. Raiiga Iyer, Dr. KrinInMi Dai Nehru, M r. Chninan f4it, Sardar ttutab 
Singh, K. Al. Joshi, Mr. iiuyn Pra.sad Siiiglj, Pandit Nttakaiith Da*, .Mr. Sarfrur- 
iluMun Khaii. MauUi Muhamitiad SImfi, H, Da#*, flati Prasad l.al Kuinui, 

itajanaud Sitdiii, Tmvuki Prutiud Siiiha, Naraiii Dan, Pandit ICrf^htm Haul Afuhiviyn, 
Pandit Harkaiuii Nath Mimu, Huji Wajihutkiin, Mouivi «ATuliAiiima«l Vakul>, ViiMit 
imam. Sheikh Sailhj T, H. Phukan, Mr. Ahmed AH Khan. K K. (’hatnlra, 

Mian Abdul llnyo, Sardar Karfar Singh, J*afa Pyare I.a’, 

Noii;N«**iS, 

Tim following \ote«l agaimt Pandit Motilal NidiruV amrudm*'iif ’—sir 
Kraacr, Sir sWaf^waini Iyer, Air. Wilw>n, .Sir i'anipl>«ll Mr. M«if. 

B. A, Dalai, Percival, rw-kf*. Dunk, Darcy IdndMty, M. Shams* Turing, 

H, M. Samarth, N. >1. Diiiiia«ia, Prlirost Akram Mtumain, Mtw»r*. Ali Mutitammati 
t'haiidhuri, fVMalkv, CK i\ Nag, Fhiuiug, Col. Oweitb, Karidf>ottji Sit 

Henry Staiiyon, a. H. C larke, A. C. VhnHUny^. Sir Baail Bla<?ketf, Sir ( Imrlen inm». 
Sir Valcohn Hailev, Me^r^. Holme, falwrt. Bowel*, Trrtieiiliatn, Pawioiii*, Iliclicy, 
ftnUeT, llia.hbn»ok “ Williams. Sir Meiiiy Afoiiork^f Smith, Mr. Bntiloii, Nawab Sir 
Bahihaada AWu! Kavam, Mt^rw. H. N. Singh, Allen, Kilelier, tllittlam Bari, Cap*sifi 
Hirs Bingh^ t aptaiii Ajab Khan, Ma«lei Ablul Ka«*m, r*d. Clkiney, CltauiBrnri 
Babawal Bakiit ami Mr. Bell. 
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rafi t^iaATiVjE ASSEIC^Y ? 

The Course of the Debate ^ ^ ■ 

Alter lull 5 boors’ debate the Assembly tbos passed Pt» Motilal’i 
atnendment on Mr. Raiigacbari’s resolotion demanding a Round Table 
Coolefence. The 3 day’s debate which has since become historic marked 
the 3 phases of development of the national demand, and the 
frantic attempt ol the boreaocracy struggling, by its ttme*wom 
method ol playing one section of Indians agamst another, once more to 
stem the nat onalist tiJe. On the first day, i.e , on the 8th, Mr. 
Rangacharisr's motion was made in quite a formal tone. Bat the 
important speeches ware those of the de facto and os jurb leaders 
of the House viz., Pandii Motilal Nehru and Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
The contrast between the two was remarkable. Sir Malcolm did nothing 
more than enumerate the wora*out and exploded excuses of the 
Government lor withholding Swaraj ya from the people of India. Speaker 
alter speaker from the popular side stood up with cogent argu* 
meats and apt quotations and thoroughly exposed the hollowness 
of excuses which the Home Member put forward on behalf of Govern* 

„ ment. The Home Member iouod them unanswerable and consequently 
hit concludiug speech was a stiikingly miserable failure, it was iudeed 
provoking when instead of answering the speakers on the other side he 
tried to raise new and false issues by quoting random passages from the 
speeches of some of the iiopolar leaders— old, long forgotten speeches 
which were irrelevant to the issues raised in the debate. He was repeatedly 
interrupted by the members and notably by Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi3ra. 
When thus ttie members arrested his beating about the bush, he bad 
no other alternative than simply reading the statement he was authorised 
to make on behalf of Government and concluded his speech with an 
appeal which hardly concealed the threat involved in it. 

Pandit Motilal’s speech on the first day was the very reverse of 
it. He had to entreat no one. He did not waste his time in an- 
swering academic aigumeuu with academic replies. He placed before 
the House the situation and the position 01 his party which was 
responsible lor it. He did it in clear and unmistakable terms. So 
that when the long-drawn discussion came to its close he had to add 
nothing, to take back nothing, and to explain nothing from what he 
bad already said. 

Tb^ second day i.e., the sjth, was the day for minorities and 
vested inleresti. Mr. Humasia, Nawab Abdul Quaiyum and M. Abul Kasim 
•opposed both the lesolution and the amendment on the ground that 
mtamritiet may sufier. But their objections had been anticipated on the las 
day by M. Mohamed Yakub. His speech was the shortest, but the strongest, 
aM received the longest cheers and acciamalions from the nationalist 
beaches* The most telling part of hts spevch was whether the minorities 
were ever going to be majorities, and would they on that account 
potlppae Swaraj ? Col. Gioiiey voiced the Anglo-Indian m norily. But 
but ny far the most impressive and outspoken speech was Mr, PatePe. 
For a time he made all loiget that It was the Assembly and not a 
pobttc meeting. The main puipwo of his speech was to give thehonse 
In generM and the Goveriiment in particaiar a clear impreesion of 
what was in hhe hir outside the Council Chamber. 

In the pfiee ol the catin» bueioewhlike hut determined speechre of iho 
8th, the e p eo ch ee ol the noo^ifficial Indiane were passionate, rhetorical. 
declamatoiT hut sometiiiiei lisiiig to real Moquence as in the case ot 
Mr. Chamhntni who capdvated the House by his manner, though not 
by his matter. If Sir IhtrAottam^^^ Pandit Maiaviya heated up 



debate on constitutional ADVANCr. 1 ,fc) 

.utiHsred in the tempest He threw ovetlmid 

abundidMy. Most of the speeches of the Independents w^re a viirorou^ 
deiioiicittloii of British policy in India* and Se a^nsequent ne^ lor 
S^arig. It was left to I^ndit Motilal to restore in some measure a 
peaceful atmosphere. He refused to dive into past history, recent or 
remote. He was ooocetned with the present consiisution which leii the 
Executive supreme, and that it must be ended by Self-dctcrminatio;i. 


At this lime three schools were contend mil for preference among ihc 
Indian politicians; one advocating a Royal Commission, another a Round 
Table Conference, and the third the National Convention. The Swarajists 
preferred a Round Table Conference, because it conformed to the prtadplc 
of self-determination, and at the same time gave a place to Govern- 
ment in it. The National Convention conformed to self-detcrmioatioo bur 
did not find place for Government. The Royal Commission violated 
self-determination. The Independents would accept with a good ^racc 
a Royal Commission, which will do the work in a more busiticss likt 
manner and be more acceptable to Parliament, and if proper evidence 
be placed before it. d would give almost all that they wanted, rhey were 
willing to forego the flattering unction ol self-determination, provided they 
get what they want. But those that advocate the National Convention 
and a Round Table Conference put as much stress on the method as 
on the results. 


On the third day i.e. the i8th, Mr. B. C. Pal moved his amend- 
meat. It recommended instead of Round Tabic Conference, a coiivsn* 
tioo of 2 /i members elected by the Assembly and i/j nominated by 
C.Qvernmcnt. The sjieech was cxcellenr, but when it came to \oUDg 
no voice was heard in favour of it except the mover*8 own. The 
amendment was lost and the House quickly forgot it. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s concluding S|>cech was the same as IPs opening 
speech with certain consequeatial verbal changes. And then rose Sit 
Malcolm to give the final verdict of the Govt. Jf Sir MaUolm's 
ofier Cf departmental enquiry was bad enough in all conscience, it 
become more so when he announced that it was the deliberate view ol 
the British Government, and that too a Labour Government. Uut the 
worst feature of the whole debate was his method of delivery which 
was in sharp cootrast with his speech on the first occasion. Me left 
behiiid his serenity, bis friendly and ]>ersuasivc tone and. regardless of 
consequences, he rushed headlong in fall armour on a career of des- 
truction of the enemy, using all his marvellous skill, knowledge and 
debating power to inflict crushing blows on his assailants. It was a 
desperate and unashamed effort to break up the unity of the Nation- 
alist party, by holding up to scoin the shifting of the Swarajist posi- 
tion from that contained in the manifesto of October last, the weak- 
ness of the Independents in succumbing to the pernicious iiifltieuces oi 
the Swarajists, to fan the smouldering flames of cominunat disfenstons. 
>0 short, to divide the oppositloQ along all possible lines of clesvage 
and thus to defeat it. The conclusion of the debate left the 
already distrusted Government further discredited, the feeble Liticrals 
and Independents in despair and despondency; and the powerful Swarajists 
m humiliatioo and bitterness resolved to march on to desperate action 
regardless of consequences in the matter of smashing up the House. 



Other Legitlative Basiaett. 

On FEBRUARY itth the AtiMbly met to discutt ofMal bUH* 
At qoeeticm time it wae .eticited that sltiee tbe Refonai iddilloo^ 
taxation to yleid Kt* crorea bad been impoaed I 

On the motion of Mr. Jinnab a Select Committee was appMoted 
on the Bill raising the age of minor girls from sixteen to i8 yeam/ 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then introduced a Bill to amend the 1 , P. C. and 
Cr< P« C. for tfae purpose of affording greater protection to peraobs 
under ibo age of eighteen years. Sir Basil Blackett's Bill to amend 
the Income-Tax Act which was introduced on the ist February was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir Charles Innes moved for the consideration of the Bill to amend 
the Tariff Act introduced on the 6th« 

Mr, Dumaaia proposed a Select Committee which was agreed, 

Indian Passport Act. 

Mr. Howell moved that his Bill amending the Indian Passport Act 
which was intended to penalise those who stayed beyond the period pres* . 
cribed in their passports be taken into constderntion. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Chief Whip of the Swarajya Party, regretted 
that the Oovernment had not moved for a Select Committee thtmselves 
on such a Bid. He Said that the passport authorities had been abnaing 
their powers and Mr. Horoiman was being kept out of India not under 
any law, but because the Passport Officer refused to give him pass. 
Although in the statement of objects and reasons mention was made 
only of aliens, the wording used in the Bill referred to **any person.'' 
This measure was liable to abuse. 

Pandit Sbamlal Keluu said that the Passport Act might have been 
required during the War but it should now be repealed. Many Jmiian 
members opposed the bill an i there was a strong Suspicion that the 
Executive was uot acting bona-fide. r 4 

Mr. Jinnah supported the opposttiou. and pointed out thah glen an 
Indian, if be was considered undesirable, might not be allowed m oonm 
to India. 

Wnen the motion was put to vote, it was rejected by 72 votes 
against 4|. The debate had taken an unexpected turn and a good 
number of members who voted against were noticed discussing the posi- 
tion in the lobby. 

Mr. Shanmukhan Chetty suggested to the Government that the B 11 
Shotdd be withdrawn and re*introdooed. . 

Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that the House had not taken / 
advantage of the Government's reasonable attitude to postpone tbq^ 
cootideration of the Bill, but in the spirtt of sweet reasonableness (laugbterX 
he would agree to its ^witidrawal. / 

On FEBRUARY isth tile Assembly met for oon-official re8olu!ion8%f 
which several were hbt moved at all. Questions were asked 00 the cott 
of Waziristan campaigni on the Gurdwara Committee and bn the 
retirem^ of tiff Indian Seerotaty to the High Commassumet; Mr. 
Bhoie, to which only evasive repifes were given, 

Mr. Kabirtiddlo Ahmed moved :*-XhiiC ali important qnes Ions pot by 
non-official members on subjeots over whkE the Governqt-Genetal-iii- 
Council had control and toperintendeiice be answered by Government 
Members in this Assembly alter oh^tilniog necessairy Inlonnation imm 
Provincial Governments. Ika resolution was put and sdt^ed wi^ut 
division, Gov^^ment opppiliig. 




KON^OFFiCtAL RESOLUTIONS 
Railway Paasengera. 


U$ 


. mxt moved: ^'Thls AiBembly recommeocU to the 

Govcibisc«G«Deial 4 a<k>tiiieU to direct the Railway authoritiea throughout 
ladilt la adopt the following meaanres lor the convenieiire of lii(liao 
pgaa^eia: (a) lacroaae of the number of paaienger traina where neces- 
sary to avoid over-crowding; (b) introductton of intermediate claaaca 
where not already provided; (c) adequate provision of water-men. both 
Modtma and Hindua, on amall aUtiona to provide water on every paa- 
sei^er train; (d) provlaion of Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms in 
all principal stations where not already made; (e) provision of inter- 
daaa waiting rooms for men and women, respectively, on all prindpld 
stations where not already provided. 

The reaolotion was put and carried. Government opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 14TH the Assembly met for non-oIBclal resolutions. 


Mail Contracts 

Air. Rsunachandra Rao moved : This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor-General-in«Couacil that in all contracts extending over 
period of years and creating a public charge, actual or pfos|>ectivc, 
entered into between the Government and the Companies with an 
English or an Indian domicile, for the working of State Railways, or for 
conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of te'egraphlc or wire* 
less communications, a condition should be inserted that the contract 
shall not be binding unless it has been approved by a resolution ot 
the In Han Legislature. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar supported the resolution which was put 

and carried, the Government opposing it. 

A r^olotion moved by by Mr. B. C. Pal that all provincial subjects be 
transferred was adjourned sins dis in view of the coostitntbnai point 
involved. 

f PUKCBASS OF STOMS 

, k 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah moved : This Assembly recommends to Ui<» 
Goveinor-Geneiml^ichGoanell that in future tenders lor any article required 
for any Department of the Central Government should be called for 
in India and in Rupees and the Stores Department at the India Office 
only should be maintained In such strength as would enable old contracts 
to be worked out. 

Mr. Wilson, representative of the Associated Chamber » of Commerce, 
moved that the following proposition be adopted in the place of Mr. Jinnah*i 
tesolotion : That the present system of stores purchase for Government's 
requirements is not m the interests of India and should be done away 
with at the earliest possible moment, that in its place should he 
toftstuted a system of rupee tender for dettvery in India with the pub- 
lication of resttlts in evesy case, that this new system should be ad* 
minisliated under the t opervision of the Government of India by a 
<^ve of qualified officers, and that arfmngements should be made in 
India lot the asquisite test and inspectioa ot the goods purchased. 

Mr. JtmuUi accepted theam<mdment of Air. Wilson end the resolu- 
tion, as amended, was carried without a divisteii. 

OaESTlMOS TO LABoa Pautv 

Mr. Muhammad Yakub moved recommeudiog to the Goveinor-Genefal 
in CotiacU to convey the greetings of the House to the Hi. Hqo* 
tUamy and other members of the new Cabinet 00 their 

advent to power. The rosolntton was carried with applause. 



:i4« THE LBGISLATIVB A^EUBLY IMKAC 

N(ni*Offidal Retoludon* 

Oa Fabrnary tgHti. the Ataembly met to diKost n<m*oSeiel renlsEoD*. 
most contentions among which was oie demanding the return of Mr. 
Horiiitnaii. 

Mr. KABIRUDDIN AHMED moved tbet Government may take stepi to 
give gradual effect to the following:— 

Mae KAOiaODDlM's QOVT. PACT 1 

1. In a province i^h^e the Mahom^dans are in a majority they 
will get 52 per cent and Non-Mahomedans 48, and 

2. Where the Non-Mabomedans are in a majority they will get 75 
per cent and the Mahomedans 25 per cent of representation in both 
the Indian and Provincial Legislatures and Gavernment services as far 
as possible. He quoted in extenso the Bengal Provincial Pact and the 
Indian National Pact in support of the principle embodied in the 
resolution. He advised the Government not to stand on prestige and 
pleaded on behalf of the accepted minority. The resolution was modest 
in as much at he did not thiok that it should be given effect to at 
once but gradually. Mr. Kabiruddin compared the Muslim population 
of each province with that of other communities and pointed out 
that the ogureshchad mentioned were justified. 

Musum Opposiiion. 

Mr. Mihomed Yakub opposed the reso’ution and remarked that the 
Assembly was not the proper place to draw up the Pact. The question 
was very thorny and intricate and he mentioned that the Bengal Pact 
had been opposed not only by Hindus, but also by Mahomodans. for 
instance the Mahomedans of his province (U, P.) were opposed to ic. 

He said the question could be solved by drawing up a National Pact. 

Mr* Kabiruddin : 1 don't want the National Pac^ I want a Gov- 
ernment Pact. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU pointed out that the resolution passed by the 
House yesterday by a decisive majority laid down that the question 
of minorities be considered among others by the proposed Round Tabic 
Conference. After passing that resolution the House would be stultifying 
itself by adopting Mr. Ahmed's proposal without discussing it in a 
Round Table Conference. The House had voted for the Conference 

which it thought was the most efieciive means of settling communal 
differences. Government liad been given time and full opportunity to do 
the right thing but if the Government did not respond he assured 

Mr. Ahmed that he and his colleagues had a way to do the right thing .. 

independently of the Government. He assured him of his fullest ^ 

sympathy and also that the Round Table Conference which must soon/ 
take place would also decide tins communal question satisfactorily. In 
his letter addressed to Mr. Mahomad Alt. Mr. Gandhi had made it 
perfectly clear that he was going to give his life to Hindu-Muslim unity# 
Many great men bad tried to solve this question, but it was Mahatma 
Gandhi alone who had brought the Muslim lion and the gentle cow oi 
Hinduism together. That was only for a short time bot be bc^eved 
that if the Government bad not interrupted the process by incarceration 
of Gandhi, Muslim unity would have been accomplished as a lasting 
pact. He assured that an honest, sincere and strong effort would m 
made in their Round Table Conference to meet tlie li&homedan point of 
view. He was a firm believer in Hinduism, but also yielded to none in 
his admiration of the Church of Islam. 

Inspite oi desperate attempts made by the Govt whips, there was 
no enthusiasm, even amongst the Muslim members to support Mr. 



MR. HORNIMAN S RETUIW 14/ 

iQi;{i^MibV inspire t and on tho motion of another Muslim 

rnmnil^t Mr. Smamnad, the resolution was adioumed sine die. 

nSOLUTlOJIS WITBDRaWII 

the neat resolution on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. 
DORAISWAMY IYENGAR urging that the i8th of March, the day of 
Gandhi's incarceration, be declared a national holiday, but when callcsl 
upon by the Freudent, he did not move it. 

Next came Mr. Rangachariar's resolution which was withdrawn after 
the Home Member's announcement that Govt, would remove the bar 
against the appointment of vakils as permanent H. C. Judges and that 
the existing proportion of the civilian element would also be dianged 
in the light of the reports of the Le.* Commission and the Bar Committee. 

Removal of the Ban on Horoiman. 

When the Asiembly meet after lunch Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that all 
restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India 
be removed. The mover said Mr. Horniman was a lover of liberty of 
person, ol press and speech, the three inalienable things on the face of 
the eartli. He was deported in times of panic in the year 1916 under 
rule 3 of cection 2 of the Defence of India Act but the grounds 
were not specified in Ike order at the rime. But after a month of depor- 
tation Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons that the reasons 
were two, namely, that the Bombay Chtonicle of which Mr. Horniman 
had been the Editor had published ceitain false niws regarding the 
use of 8oit*DOscd bullets by Htiush troops during the riots in Delhi 
and ih.tt the l^per was distributed tree imong the troops in the 
hope of exciting disafiection. But the Board of Directors of the 
Chronicle" repudiated the allegaticns. Mr. Hoiniman trkd bis best 
lor an opportunity to disprove the statemeiits made by Mr* Montagu 
but no opportunity was given and when Mr. Horniman sent a letter 
\o Mr. Montagu controverting the statements the reply came that the 
House of Commons was not the proper place to deal with the letter. 
When the Defence of India Act ceased to be m force six months 
after conclusion of peace the Secretary ol State would not recemmend 
an order of passport being given to Mr. Horniman to return to India. 
It appeared that the Secretary of State bad absolutely given h m^elf 
up in the matter but in answer to a series of questions in the House 
ot Commons Mr. Montagu later replied that the question of the return 
of Mr. Horniman was one within the discretion of the Government 
of Bombay. Now Sir George Lloyd bad gone and Sir Leslie Wilson 
had come m. His Excellency bad already since his assumption of office 
given satisfaction to the people of Bombay Presidency and of India 
by the release of ^'avatkar, the solution of the Borsad Satyagniha 
campaign and the release of Mr. Gandhi. The people of India of 
every shade of opinion demanded that Mr. Horniman should be allowed 
to letum. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the resolution, said that 
there was no order of deportation in force against Mr. Mornimao. Alt 
that was required was teat Mr. Horniman should ootaio a passport for 
coming back to India. There was no nstricHon on Mr. Horninfan's 
liberty in England. The sole restriction was on his returning to India. 
Mr. Horniman was deported lor the whole course of his conduct of 
the ** Bombay Chronicle" for a series of months. Several speakers had 
d|»crtbed Mr. Horniman as a lover of India, lover of liberty etc. 
Sir Malcolm was not there to justify the order of deporfat'on because 
that Older was not now in question nor was this the proper place to 



/diioiwi^ /tile' '.« miA :ilf; ''iEi^iH 

' 'f^ Cbmiade'V . Tlie. ^tetf ''-'VeiiiM»' /to the dedH%'iii '''tto' 

In Londeo^ Tfie CMe iiN^ now with the Seeiiwi^ of Stoi iii^/ 
liis iacti adWce ee lie miigbt 4 ^ to to 

$0^6^ tnii to Secretary of State befoin^^^g^ ble adirtce n» 

tpiefto^^ to (totitoeot of India aett 

to (toemnidit Bootoy 9M on to reocuntondatim of toee- 
Goireritmenti to Secretary of State #oqld deddti* biit fhelr advto 
not bindto* " In to past we bad been coneitod and we beld tot , 
it was undesixable to abow* bim to return. That it stili our VleW» 
bist we attach to greatest im^rtance to to opinion of to Govern- 
ment of Bombay and if they oelieve that there is no daniter of pnblib 
safety in allowing Mr. Horniman to return then we Shall sn^rt their 
view. But at present to opinion of the Government of India 4s that his 
return will be dangerous. 'I^e decision rests with the Secretary of State 
and our duty is only to recommend**. 

Mr. M. A. JINN AH regretted the atStude taken up by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey who was only quibbling on the points. The o^er " 
of deportation came to an end as soon as Mr. Horniman left 
the shores of India and now that Mr. Horniman was in England 
he was not allowed to return even after nearly five years and for 
this they resorted to the discreditable method of preventing the 
passport being issued. You refuse to try him but you make 
allegations, you deport the man and you don*t issue the passport. 1 
say.no civilised Government can justify this position. The Secretary 
of State has put forward two allegations which are absolutely false. 

As regards the allegation of distribution of papers to the members 
cl to army 1 say a greater lie was never manufactured. I 
ohallaage the Home Member to prove the truth of the statement. It 
was a lie manufactured for the purpose of Justifying deportation and 
yet the Government in India think that Mr. Horniman is a dangerous 
man. It is the biggest blot on your administration in India and on 
your sense of justice and iair-play. 

Pandit Maiaviya described the action of the Government as a 
piece of melancholy meanness. It was deroggtoiy to the positioa of 
the Home Member to put forward such a miserable plea as he had 
done. It was an abuse of power to deport a person without any 
charge and without giving hfm trial and yet refuse permission to return. 

Mr. Chamanlal described the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as 
frivolous. Replying in to House ol Commons Mr. Montagu had said 
that to decision of the question rested with the Governor of Bombay. 
This reply was not consistent with the statement of the Home Membtt 
tot it rested with the Secretary of State. He challenged the Home 
Mtmbfr to prove to charges levelled against him. 

Ilr« Jinnah; Why not prosecute him? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey;— We prefer not to do it. Now. Sir. as regards hla 
return, if the Bombay Govt, thinks that in to altered situation to*day Cn: 
henceforth Mr. Homimh's return to India would not be a danger then we 
shall be guided by tot opinion because that would be to apioiem of 
those responsible on the spot. 

The i«eoltttt<H| was pu< to veto aad catried, Govenment not datm* 
ing a diviitoo. 

Supplemeiitaiy Demands 

Tbe AatemUy mat on the aoth Febinaiy to emdder Siii^le> 
tnentafy gtaets. The Swan^isti wen aheent and toe Houn wne tois. Sit 
Basil BLAGKETT moved (teBlanda tor «e{$lcmeiKary gwtecmmmtoiil to 



'. jtib':^»ii^<^ the pre«eaU^i|:' tA 

tbMt the Government Balget estliittea 
■ under csrUm specific heads, 

ex:ce^9 the estimates. He assured that the savitigs 
heidi irould couater and balance the ex:ess in others, and 
the fiscnands placed before the Assembly, had been agreed 
Staiw^ Finance Committee. The Demands for sapplmshtay |raats 
asked lor were under 33 heads* only a dozen of which ^ 
to discusMcm. 

The first item debated was the demand for over Hs« 5 lakis for 
the CUSTOM Department. It was pointed out by Sir Basil Btackett 
that the four lakh cut made by the Assembly in respset of this Depart- 
ment could not bs rsalisei. He emphasisei that when the Customs 
doty was high, trade was more liable t) devise msins to evade the 
duty. Extra vigilance on the part of the Cuatotni authoriciei wis the 
only remely. He assured the House that the extra expenses would 
result in a very large return to the revenuoi, which might otherwise 
be lost. 

Mr. Ramchandra Rao next raUel the question of the imdo-boropsam 
TXUlGKapa DXPARTMBNT under which head a demand for Rs. 1.91,000 



had been put forward. , . ^ . u 

Sir Purshottamdas and somo other members complainei that the 
papers in connection with the various demands were given to them very 
late and they could not possibly examine the proposals satisfactorily, 
and that the remarks given on the papar supplied in explanation were 
very inadequate. 

A^ter explanations from the Homs and the Fmancs msmbars the demitii 
was passed. 

Df. Goar moved a cut of one lakh under obnbrai. administration 
under which the Government hid been able to give effect only to one 
lakh reduction out of the five lakhs proposed by the Assembly. Tne 
Finance Member explained that the Government bad already retrenched 
under this head to the extent of six lakhs, as recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee, and ono lakh additional, anl that they c®uld not 
reduce more without injuring the work of the departments. Dr, Gour, 
therenpon, withdrew the motion. , » u j 

The debate next centred round the cut moved by Me, Ramacnanara 
Rao under the head 'Miscellaneous' and raised the question of the ap- 


poiQtmant of the JUDICIAL onlays commitibb. 

Mr. Dariiswamv spolte at length in ctiacism of its appointment. 
He said that the Government had done the whole thing in lior^. 
The Viceray aononoced his decis on to appoint the Committee wl^ the 
last Atsemb’.y was dying and actoally appointed the *'*^ *y* 

hafore the new Assembly was to meet. Hs objected t® 
and aaintaiaed that the Stonding Committw and the As^bly 

ought to havo been asked to consider 
ment. He *as anxious that delays in justice 

felt that the procedure adopted by the Viceroy was thoroughly wrong. 
Sir Urfrwim Hailey explained that the Committw wat 

«« bJ35i« p,wi/..sr H. 


aew ^ ted^wt yet mat. Bat he recogo^ the 
eaees the opiainne'of the Shmdhtf Committee stonid **® . 

Mr. Bammshhiidra Sao withtow bi$ *“• 

was pissed^ After lunch jUl the other gmots were paiiefl» 




The Legislative Assembly rrassembled on aist Febmary to ebttsi&r 
the introductioo of six noD*official biUs and the sitting lasted less than- 
an Jiour. 

Mr* RANGACHARI AR introduced the Bill to provide that wheii 
fire*anns ate used lor the purpose of dispersing an assembly preliminary 
warning shall be given. He explained that after the Punjab occurrences 
and firing in Madras and elsewhere it had become essential to regulate 
the use of fire-arms and to provide against indherimioate firing by the 
officers. He said the necessity for such regulation was recognised by 
the Government who accepted in part Mr. Sastii's resolution moved in 
the Council of State in August 1921. When a bill was presented to the 
Assembly, the speaker and others had given notice of amendments. 
Government thereupon dropped the bill altogether. He recalled that 
he again raued this question last year on the occasion of the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, but as the section relating to the subject 
was not in the bill, his amendment was ruled out. He had now put it in 
his present Bill. Some people might think that this Bill was not adequate 
and others hold that it was more than adequate. This could be discussed 
later in detail. 

The operative clause of the bill runs: 

(f) Fire-arms should be used only if such an assembly cannot be 
olheiwise dispersed and no fire-arms as a rule should be used except on 
the written authority of a Magistrate of the highest class available on 
the spot, provided that when immediate measures should be taken to 
prevent imminent danger or injury of a serious kind to the public, 
the eciilormost officer or military officer present on the spot may give 
the written authority instead and the same shall be communicated to 
the nearest magistrate forthwith. 

(2) Bciore the assembly is fired upon fullest warning should be given 
by all available means to the assembly that unless it disperses witbin a 
given time it will be fired on. 

(3) The person given the authority to fire shall be ordinarily given 
such interval between the warning and firing as he considers sufficient 
in all the circomstances of the case. 

(/\) A full report of the occurrence shall be made in all cases when 
such assembly is dispersed by the use of fire aims to the nearest first class 
magistrate witbin 24 hours of the occurrence and such report shall be 
a public document 

(a) if the person is himself a first class magistrate bis report shall 
be made to the District Magistrate and if the persen is a District 
Magisuate his report shall be made to the next higher authority. Any 
))er8on injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband 
or wife ol a pci son killed by the use of fire-arms may make a complaint 
against any person for any offence committed by him by reason ol any 
act purporting to be done under this chapter. 

Indian Registration Act. 

Mr. KAMA lYEMGAR moved for introduction of a Bill to amend 
the Indian Registration Act. 1 he Bill was introduced. 

Age of Consent. 

Dr. GOUR next introduced a bill to raise the age of consent from 12 to 
14 years. He said the age of consent has ueco raised to 16 in Egypt and a 
similar proposal was also before the Hou^e of Commons. He admitted 
that the last Assembly had rejected the proposal of Bakshi Sohanlal, but 
I ho principles of tile bill had found favour. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR asked leave lor intioducing the bill to amend 
the Evidence Act with a view to iucilitate administration of justice in suits 
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to niortgago bonla by ameadiug se^tioa ui. Sir Hwry Moacrief 
Smitb inowod tbe BfU was not necessary and tbe House refused by 
introdi^i^oQ 15 votes to 34. 

*£110 next bill stood m the name of Mr. Neogy to amend tbe Kailway 
Act. But he did not move ita 

Religions Trusts. 

Dr. GOUR introduced another bill to make provision lor b^^tter 
mam^ement 01 Hindu religious and charitable trust property and ior 
enmnng the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect of such 
properties. Dr. Gour explained that the provisions were in accordance 
with the Muhammadan Wakf Estates Law enactei Ust year. 

Tne Assembly met next on the 23th February for uncial business. 
S.r Charles lanes introduced a bill to ameni the Sea Customs Act in 
accordance with the rerommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
S.r Basil Blackett then moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on th3 Indian Coiiage Amendment Bill be consideied. 

The Jaito Massacre Adiournment. 

When the hour struck xs Pundit Madan Mohan MALAY lY A asked lor 
permission to move adjournment ot the House to discuss the occurrences 
of the 2ist instant at Jaito (Nabha). occurrences which, he said, had 
resulted in the death of a number of His Majesty's subjects variously 
estimated betw.;en 14 and 150, That deaths took pUce was undeniable 
and that bring was resorted to by ofhcers at jaito was also undeniable. 
The question then was as to how the bring took place and how was 
It that numerous deaths had occurred. To consider how the situation 
arose it was necessary to go back to the previous incidents. 

Taking Cover under Rules. 

Sir Malcolm Hatley wanted to know purely on a point of order 
whether this adjournment motion can be moved because the occurrences 
took place iu an ludiau State territory. 

The President pointed out that under Rules 12 and 23 of the Kuies 
there could be no discussijn cither by way of resolution or by motion 
ior adjournnient on a matter affecting the rclatious of His Majesty's 
Government or the Governor-GeQeral-in>Council or Governor-G;jacral with 
any Prince or Chief under the Suzerainty of His Majesty or relaiing 
to the afiairs of any Prince or Chief or to the administration of any 
Indian teriitory. Pundit Malaviya could therefore not move tbe 
adjournment, but the President was prepared to hear Pundit Malaviya. 

Pundit Malaviya : — Sir, I am not discussing a question relating (o 
tbe administration of the affairs oi an Indian tciritory. 1 submit that 
the death of so many oi His Majesty's Indian subjects is a matter to 
be considered by this House and the Government of India. I wish to 
conboe my proposition specibcally to the iocidents at Jaito. if i refer 
10 any prior incident it is only to explain connected incideni. 1 do 
not go into the question of tbe deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha 
ou its merits or to say anything regii'diog the administration which 
has been substituted in the Nabha State, but 1 hope any in ember of 
tins Assembly is eniitied to raise a discussion on this extraordinary 
abair relating to the deatb oi several of His Majesty's indiati subjects. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey on a (K>int of order again said that the rule 
makes no diiierence between ordinary adininistration or any iocideot 01 
an extraordinary nature aiising in the course of the administration of 
ftQ Indian State. 

Pundit Malaviya:— May 1 ask the Hon'ble the Home Member if Mr. 
William Johnston is an officer of the Goveroment of India and secondly 
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If hf cftme to Mhi two days before Uie occurrence tookplaoe at Jailo |a 
otder to take iiHfcnictloiie jrooi tiie Govemmeat of India. 

Sir Malcolm Halley :^Mr. William Johnston is an CMScer o! the 
Govermnent of India nod is now acting as the Administrator of the 
Nabha territory. He has from time to time taken instructioiii from the 
Government o( India. 

* Pandit Maiaviya Did he come two days before the occurrence 
took place ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey He was in Delhi some days before. 

President The Hon'Me Pundit has not satified me that he is 
within the rights in asking jfor permission. 

Pundit Maiaviya want you to consider whether the rule is meant 
to cover an extraordinary case like the occurrence on the 21st at Jaito» 
1 submit that the role does not debar consideration of such a serious 
situation where the Piince has gone out of bis State under an arrange- 
ment with the Government of India and where the Government of India 
have appointed an administrator of their own who is acting under the 
instructions of the Government of India tbfoogh the Home Member of 
the Viceroy. Moreover the incident involved the deaths of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects who reside not in an Indian State but in the British 
Territory ot the Punjab. 

Mr. Kangachariar *—1 want to know whether it could be the 
intention of tbe rule that such a serious question could not be discussed. 
Uhc circumstances do not refer to ordinary administration. I ask in 
view of the seriousness of the situation whether the rule should not 
at once be modified* 

President I would ask the Hon’ble Mr. Kangachariar (Deputy 
President) what he would have done if he had been in the Chair. The 
rules are both wide and explicit and this is not a subject which can 
be discussed on the floor of this Houie. 

Members Walk Out 

Thartupon Pundit Malsviya colUcled the pspeis before him end wiihdrew 
from the chember followed by Swarejitli db Indepeiideuli. 

Sikh Grievances 

PEBRUAKY 2OTH witnessed another succession of defeats for the 
Goveinment when the cooditioDS of the Sikhs in the Punjab was raised 
m debatej The Swarajists attended in full strength to lend their sup- 
port to the Mkh giievauces and the debate was veiy lively. 

Saidar GDLAB SINGH moved that a Committee consisting of two- 
tbiids non-ifficial elected membeia of both the iloupes of the Indian 
Legislature, and one-third officials be apppbltod to enquire into the 
gtievancea of the Sikh community* and to report on the Akali move- 
ment. He traced the history of Sikhism and the origin of the present 
troubles. He said that to the Sikht theit Gufdwaras were more precious 
than even Swaraj, and the extreme religioua lervor of the community 
could be imagined by tbe tact that under Meghul rule, a Muslim General 
went to the bikbs with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the 
other, and the Sikhs chose to be fciiled rather than be converts. The 
Sikh religion waa baled on democratic principles, it was only under 
British rule that Irresponsible Executive Omceia of the Government 
began to encroach upon Sikh rights, and the caret instituted in Law 
Courts brought no judUce against fniaffianagemant by Mahants. It was 
only a foreign Government, mo by Irresponsible Executive Officers 
which tolerated the continuance of such mismanagement^ and the 
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SiUp ^iMl >raMiaed non-violent* The Gatdwata Prabandliak Committee 
iiid^?#e AAmli Del lied been orgeniecd witb ebeolotdy no poUttcel 
motlN^ but eolely lor the purpom of leforming Sikh ehrinee, and 
cneidi^ the peidetmanoe ol proper lighu end ceremonies. But the 
Sii^Sa who bed longbt the battles el the Empice, were rewarded by 
lep ^s e ion . 1,300 of ^em were wonnded and 5.700 were imprisoned in 
cooneetion with the Guru-ka-Bagh affair alone. The Sikhs bad. however, 
piecerved perfect non-violence nnd^ the graveet provocation. It was 
therefore an utter he to say that they went anned to Jaito, and that 
they fired. The Sikhs who had remained non-violent under much 
graver provocation, conld not resort to violence at Jaito. So far as 
the Nabha affair was concerned, he asserted that the abdicatimi ol 


the Maharaja waa not voluntary, that it waa brought about by 
intimidation and intrigue with a view to give a blow to the Sikh 
Panth* The Gurdwara Committee stood for religious freedom and could 
tolerate no ioterierence with this right in respect of the Gurdwara at 
Jaito. The genuineness of the movement and its religious and non- 
political character could be judged by the support it has obtained 
from the loyal, retired Military pensioners and the Sikh Sadbus. 

M. Abul Kusim strongly objected to the reference to Muslim 
General but Mr. Oorlab Singh refused to withdraw the statement. Mr. 
Calvert, the Punjab official, then rose and gave the view>point ol 
the Punjab Government. 


Dr. Gour's Amendmsht 

Dr. GODR moved an amendment leaving the personnel and proportion 
of . officials and non-offcials in the hands ol the Government. He said 
that Mr. Calvert had admitted that giievances did exist and that the 
Punjab Government had failed to find a solution. A case for an 
outside and iudependent tribunal was thus clearly establishad, and the 
matter could better be considered in the placid and calm atmosphere 
of the Central Legislature. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said that the Guru-ka-Bagb trouble was due to 
an official who created the trouble. He said that Mr. Calvert's state- 
ment was wrong and that the Gurdwara Committee had been recognised 
by ibe Punjab Government as representative of a la^ge section ot Sikh 
rdigiona opinion. The Gurdwara Committee had natural svmpatby with 
the Maharaja of Nabha, who bad been deposed, aud the Committee 
asked for nothing more than the publication of the facts justifying 
such action. Further insult waa offered when the Granthl was forcibly 
removed from the Jaito Gurdwara while he was performing the Akband 
Path. The Gurdwara Committee took upon itself the duty of 
regulating the despatch of Jathas to bold the Akband Path. Ihc 

Committee bad, under the inspiration of Mr. Gandhi, and teachings of 

their Gurus, luHy followed and enjoined non-violence. Recently, Jaatba 
of 500 started towards Jaito to perform the Akband Path, which bad 
been interrupted by force. A Government notification stated that only 

50 people could go to the Gurdwa*.a, and they most return immediately 

niter Akband Path. On learning this decision of the Government, 
Mr, Jodh Singh ol the Gurdwara Committee wrote a letter to Sir 
lobn Maynard, the Home Member, urging in the intereets of avoiding any 
Inrther wldeDing of the golf between the Government and the 8iklis» 
not to Ifl^fiere with the religious perfoimanchs, and to iaspose no 
eeatriotioa on the number ol thoee -pcrlorming it and the twe the 
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ctmmmy took, Pinlit Miltiriya aikad iiiuit right tlie Qwuxmmt iMrfu 
•ad ottd«r what law it actad« m pattiag reatrictiooa on laUgioiis Iroadoni? 
The teaolt was that firing wat retorted to. It had been alleged that 
women had been improperly handled* and that tome dead and wonndad 
were burnt and removed to an nnknown destination. Pandit lialaviya 
asserted that the Government shonid have left the Jatha to enter Jaito* 
becanse it would have remained non-violent, and even if it had become 
violent after entry* the Government had forces at their command to 
meet violence. But the scene enacted by firing against innocent and 
non-violent people was a second JA.EX 1 ANWALA BAGH, and ditgracrinl 
lor any civilised Government. He hoped that the House would sanction 
a Committee to enquire into ,the whole problem of Sikh grievances and 
the brutal action of those at Jaito and of those who guided their policy* 

Sir MAIXOLM HAILEY then opposed the motion on behalf of the 
Government He prefaced his speech by saying that whatever observatioas 
he would make should not be taken as in any way prejndicing the 
coarse of action he might have to adopt elsewhere (as (Governor of the 
Panjab). The Sikhs had shown great courage in the service of the Crown. 
There was no one who would not have sincere respect for the real 
devotion of the Stkha to their religion^ although he believed that in 
some of their manifestations of their religion they had sometimes gone 
beyond the principles of good citizeaship. Proceeding, the H)me 
Member reminded the House of the several phases of the movement 
which led to the present situation in the Panjab. The movement was 
only of recent origin. Most of the shrines were in the possession of 
Mahan ts* but there arose a reforming party among the Sikhs which claimed 
to oust the Mahan ts, who had been for a great number of years m 
ocenpation* and whose rights were actually good in law. The reformers 
showed irritation nt the delay in the settlement of the number of cases 
then pending* and they even claimed that the procedure provided by 
law was restrictive. As regards the Golden Temple, it was first managed 
by a Committee, the head of which was nominated by the Government. 
For many years the Committee did good work* but after some time* uuder 
the influence of the Reform movement, the Stkbs wanted to have 
greater control over the temple. Government were perfectly prepared to 
withdraw from the Management. As a result of tbe negotUtioa, a 
Committee of thirty persons was nominated. Even this did not satisfy 
the Sikhs, who claimed 175 members on tbe Management Committee. 
Then came the Keys afldiir. The Government, not sure of the exact legal 
position* theiefore. brought a friendly suit in order that the Law Court 
might decide the proper possession of tbe keys and tbe responsibility of 
tbe maoagement. That wai all , nothing more. 

The next phase of tbs Sikh movement was in respect of tb^ 
Ottrtt*ka-Bagh. where the Mabant wanted tbe protection of the belonging 
to the temj^e. There was no judicial proof that the action of the 
Hahant was dne to the act of the Government Officials. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey deplored the beatingi, but* be said* they were conrted by certain 
people who ought to have ^ne to the ^vil Courts for claiming posses- 
sion of the lands. 

Then ths movament tamed in respect of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha. This abdication waa tbe result of a judicial 

enquiry in a diepnte between Mabba and Patiala. It was in this 

connection that bodies of men organised by the Sikbe went to Jaito* 
ostensibly lor religions purposss* At tbe same time* the Prabhandak 
Committee bad annondeed that it sraa tiieir mtention to work for the 

restoration of the Maharaja of Nabba* Bnt as the Nabha State had 
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•• •dmlnittmtiott, it wii the duty of the Qovero* 

^ tdccottsU^. to preve^^ wy poUHcel deionstratloot either 
ior th* fOitoratlTO of tte Biahmreja or agaiut It, The Goveroment io 
00 Whjr prevented the holding of r^gtoua meetiogs* bat only toucht to 
prevenl political dmonatiationa. That was why they allowed bodies of 
fifty persons to finish thetr itiigiout observances and leave the territory 
alter the ceremony. For the purposes of a religious ceremmy, nine 
persons were enough, nod yet the Government allowed so msny as 
fifty. No other order was possible. I wish to mike it clear that 
these were definitely the orders of the Government of India. We did 
not leave the matter to the discretion of the Administrator. We told 
him that he must, if possible, avoid the use of forc<\ We had suc- 
cessfully avoided this all these four months. We made it quite clear 
to the Administrator that if the attempts were made on the iist to 
break the cordon, to rush throngh the Police or the troops, then he 
most use such minimum force as is necessary. Thst was before the 
Jatha was to arrive at Jaito on the 21st. but the occurrence has 
now taken place, and they will form the subject of judicial proceedings. 

Sir Bialcolm Hailey deprecated the appointment of any Committee 
of Enquiry by the House. Nevertheless, the Government of lodia 
would consider in consultation with the Punjab Government whethei 
it was not possible to find some better machinery within their powers 
ior enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their 
grievances, and if possible, to find a solution in co-operation with the 
Government. Concluding, the Home Member said . ** Let me add that 
there is nobody in the Government who is an enemy of the aspira- 
tions of the Sikhs. There is no one who does not wish the old feel- 
ing of confidence and trust between the Government and the Sikhs to 
continue.*' 


Amended Resolution Passed. 

Sir Gordon Fraser favoored Dr. Gour's amendment. Mr. B. C. Pal 
warned Govt, of the effect of the Sikh unrest. Mr. Pilcher gave the 
die-hard Anglo-Indian view-point. After Sir Malcolm Hailey and an- 
other had spoken, the resolution, as amended by Dr. Gour. was 
passed without a division. 

Release of Sadar Kharak Singh. 

After lunch. Sardar KARTAR SINGH moved for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh. ex-President of the Gurdwara Committee. He said 
that Sardar Kharak Singh was a noble old person. One of his offences 
was the manofacture of Kirpans lor Sikhs, which was a quite lawful act. 

Pandit Malnviya said that Sardar Kharak Singh was the Presifeot 
of the Punjab Congress Committe* and President of the Gurudwara 
Committee, and such a person was convicted on the most flimsy 
grounds that he declared in a speech that the British should servo as 
*Bardas* (meaning slaves) of Indians. He said that the word used 
must have been *bandas* (meaning servants of the public). Even if the 
word *Barda* had been used, conid it be a serious offence to say that 
under Swaraj the British sbonld be servants and not masters? He 
said that for this flimsy qffence. Sardar Kharak Singh got three years. 
He regretted that the case was not defended. He did not agree with 
the Non-Co-operators In not defending cases» although he realised that 
the Non-Co-<^ierator8* decision was not surprising, alter the perversion 
sad net failure of justice in the cases which had been defended. Ha 
further pointed out that the limit of injnitice wne reached when 
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Sfttdtr Khartk Slogli And ottiars bam been glim Ivitbir kise 
months* imprisonmoiit lor refossl to give up wssiteg tbs block tiitbmi« 
9if llskolm HoUey« toklag Poodlt liolovivo*! foots, observed tbit 
isbat^er the word osed by Sacrddr Khorok Smgh be, wbotbec it vrot 
Bsodm or Bards, tbe sodisiice to whom it was addressed ooold mt 
bove uadersiood it as meaniog pabllc servants, and that made aU tbe 
difference. Tbe Heme Member said that be would ask lor a report from 
tbe Punjab Government on tbe subject. He could give no guaiaatea. 
but be would consult the Local Governmeut wbetber they considered 
desirable tbe remission cf the 'remaining seuteuoe* 

Tbe resolution of Mr, ICsrtar Singh was passed by a majority. 

Release of Hasrat Mdhaui. 

Mr. SADIQ HUSSAIN then moved for the release of Mr. Hasrat 
Mobani by the remission of the sentence. He said that Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani is one of the noble and trusted sons of India, and that his 
only offence was that be wanted freedom for bis country. He pointed 
out that Mobani bad urged a change of the creed of the Congress at a 
time when tbe Muslim feeling was very much strained. He pleaded for 
a policy of conciliation, 

Mr. Abdul Haye said that by imprisonment the Government could 
not reform Mr. Mobani, nor could they prevent tbe spread of the 
ideal advocated by him. 


An Amendment 

Mr. Doratswami Iyengar said that there were wide differences 
regarding the kind of Swaraj India sbould have, and if Mr. Mobani 
defined it in tbe Congress and as President of the Muslim League 
as political independence, this sbould not be construed as an offence. 
He moved an amendment urging unconditional release, rather than 
remission of the sentence. 

Pandit Ma]avi3ra also supported the motion. He did not agree with 
the Maulana’s creed, but he held him as a true and honest person who 
was incapable of bribing a warder, lor which alleged offence he was 
now undergoing imprisonment. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY pointed out that Mr. Hasrat Mobani bad 
urged the establishment of a parallel Government and guerilla warfare 
to kill the enemy wherever you find him". Moreover, Mr. Mohani bad 
defenrled tbe Moplas’ acts, and had condemned tbe Hindus as aiding 
the British in the war against Moplas. Mr. Mohani bad folly defend- 
ed himself before the Court, and tbe Judges described bis speech as 
gross sedition. He said that but for bis breaking gaol discipline and 
bribing tbe warder, Mr, Mobani would have l^en free to-day. He 
sympathised with and even respected those who went to gaol, because 
they wanted to uphold a course dictated by their conscience, and then 
abide by gaol rules. But ho warned that those who went to gaol 
or broke discipline did great harm to the country by spreading 
tbe spirit of indiscipline and corruption, which, if -Stowed un- 
checked, might result in tbe break-down of the gaol adminlstiatioo. 
He pointed out that tbe Government had done a great deal during the 
past two years to Improve tbe position 'of political prisoners, and 
warned the House against voting for the 'release of one who was remain* 
ing in gaol not for a political offence but for breaking gaol rules, 

Tbe amended motion of Mr. Doralswamy Iyengar far tinconditiooal 
lalraie was put to vote and carried despite Govt: oppoaltkm 



THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S 

Budget for 1924-25 

Spsech of the Finance Member 
DKLEl—mH FEBRUARY im 

In intfcducing ihe Budget for 1924-23, the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member, said : — 

Sir, 

If precedent had liccn followed, I should cot now be cfen ng my 
Budget. It has been ihe practice in past years for the financial 

statement to be made on the morring of the ist ot March, and to be 
followed immediately by a motion lor leave to introduce the Finance 
Bill. This year, 1 propose to introduce the Finance Bill on the 1st 

of March as usual: but 1 make my financial statement to-night out 
of regard for the convenience of almost every one concerned, except 

perhaps the Finance Member. The commercial community will be glad 
of the opportunity to study the budget announcements overnight 
instead of in the middle of a busy day; and 1 am also glad io 
afford some slight relief to the devoted band of officials who, on jiast 
occasions, have been kept at work all night in order to bring a new^ 
financial statement safely into the world in the moining. I am told 

that a record is being created in the presentation of the (ioveinment 
of India's Budget on the 29th February. Hut tlie choice of February 
J9lh has no significance except that it happens this year to be the day 
lHfU‘re the ist ol March. The suspicion that to day was chosen in 
order to enable us to impose taxes, which are annual taxts, until 
the 29lh February 1928 is, 1 hasten to assure the House, uulounderl. 

2. 1 had occasion a year ago to lament that 1 could not give 
exact figures for 1022-23 and had to be content with what 1 clokCriled 
;is nothing more than a second guess, on the basis of nine («n 
in(»Dtirs figures of what the actual uut-tuin would be of the Ibirlgct 
for the year then about to close. 1 had e\en bclltrr rtastm tljan I. 
knew for this ccmiplaint. Ihe figures which I then gave for 1922-23 
showed revenue at a total ol 121 crores and expenditure at a total ci 
138! crores, leaving a deficit of i;] crores. The actual figines show (hat I 
over-stated the deficit by no less than crores. Bevenue amounted 
to 1 21 41 crores and expenditure to 13643 crores, leaving a deficit of 
13*02 crores. The impioveinciU was mainly under the head of Military 
f'x pend it lire, where, in addition to other minor imjuovemfuts, a sum of 
£800000 provided as the Indian share of the cost of di.sbanding siiridns 
troops was not, in the «n<f, utilised. In view of this important 
♦Uflerence between the revised Budget figure, to which some j^romiiiencc 

given in the annual Budget btaleincnt and the actual cut-turn, wJju:li 
urceives practically no publicity, there will be bound u]» and (ircilafcd 
with the Budget speech a comparative table showing the actual out turn 
for each of the last ten years, which will, J think, be convenimt 
to those who desire to study our finances. 

3. My inability to present anything more than a second gutss is 
r^ven more vexing this year than it was a year ago. Last year, un- 
happily the only question was how large the actual deficit would be . 
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t!u« year it may well be that the progress of revenue and expenditom 
in the last two months of the year make all the difference between n 
surplus and a deficit on ordinary revenue, in every year but two 
the last ten years the final out-turn of the year has proved more 
favourable than the revised budget estimates have indicated. 

4. The Budget estimates as finally settled a year ago provided 
for a surplus of lakhs. The estimated revenue amounted to 134*00 
crores and the estimated expenditure to 134*09 crores. 1 warned the 
House more than once that neither on the revenue nor on the expenditoie 
side could the figures in the budget estimates be counted upon with 
any great assurance. T^e revenue fijures were arrived at in a 
spirit of some optimism as to the prosperity of trade and commerce 
not altogether justified in the light of European conditioos. while the 
expenditure figures assumed that we should succeed in intr^ucing and 
giving lull effect to retrenchments recommended by the Inchcape Committee 
with much greater rapidity than a cautious Finance Member could 
promise. The information available at the present date makes it clear 
that our revenue estimates were unduly sanguine. On the other band. 
1 am glad to be able to inform the House • that we have succeeded 
in reducing expenditure to a figure considerably below the budget 
estimate. The present indicatioos are that the total revenue ^11 

amount to 1^9*52 crores as against an estimate of 134*90 crores and the 
total expenditure to 129*90 crores as against an estimate of 134*09 

crores leaving a deficit of ordinary revenue of 38 lakhs. I leave out 

of account a windfall, of which 1 shad have more to say later. I 

mention it here only in order to bring out the happy fact that, while the 
margin between ordinary revenue and expenditure, on the basis of our 
revised Budget, is so narrow as to make it impossible, till final figures 
are available, to say for certain whether there is a surplus or a 
deficit, we are (even on the most unfavourable assumption) sure of a 
considerable realised surplus after taking extraordinary revenue into 
account. 


Review of the y^ar 1923*24, 

REVENUE 

5. As in 1922-23. so in 1923-24, we based our estimates on hopes 
not indeed of a boom in trade, but of a steady revival of which 
there seemed to be some s'gns early in the year. These hopes have 
once again not been fulfilled al though it seems likely that there will be 
in 1923-24 a record surplus of exports over imports. During the first 
ten months of the financial year, the surplus in value of exports of 
merchandise amounts to 103 47 crores as against CaJ crores in the 
corresponding period last year and an adverse balance of 29*60 crores 
the year before. 'Ihe net imports of bullion, although substantial, have 
not reached the figures of 1922-23 with the result that there remains a 
net balance after allowing for bullion of 63*42 crores in favour of India 
as against 2r| crores a year ago and an adverse balance of 33 crores 
In the first ten months of 1911-22 

6 The volume of our export trade has continued to expand. 
The diief increase is under grain and pulse, where it amounts to 600,000 
tons in the first nine months of i9a5*24* dus almost entirely to a 
resumption of exports of wheat; but with scarcely any esxeption ev^y 
class of goods shows some inert ase* This is true of imports also, which 
show a Serious decline in two^cagea Only* In one of these the Honge 
will be specially interested, ^be Iniporta of coal, into India fell by 
exactly a third or by 2,84^00 Ipui jh the first nine months of the 
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condit year when coDparcd i»itb ibose of the cormroDdinff rericd 

|ii9aa-23. "Grey twist aod yarn” and **Giey piece-goods** aleo 
dedtil^, bat the quantity ol practically every other class of iniporls 
has Increased, ahile at the same time there hds usually been a »mall 
fall in values. The year has been one of lairly steady, though at 
times difficult trade, but favourable to India in the balance. 

7. Prices of Indian pxcducts have on the vhole remained umaik- 
ably steady throughout the year, vrith the exception of raw cotton ^f^Liih, 
owing to the uncertainty and the eventual shortage of the Amcriian 
supply, has been subject to considerable fluctuaticn. In NoximVer 
1923 cotton prices reached their highest level since 191b. Ihis has 
inevitably reacted upon the activities of the cotton industry. Pcod 
grains, on the other hand, have fallen steadily since April aid the 
wholesale prices of cereals in Calcutta in December last was only 5 per 
cent above Die level at the end of July 1914* Sugar showed a tendency to 
advance, whilst tea has been obtaining record prices. *Jhc prices of 
raw jute has been consistently below those prevailing at the similar 
periods in the preceding year. 

The close of 1923 was characterised by somewhat fiimer prices for 
raw materials in the chief markets of the world, and it is lair to say 
that there is a greater sense of security among producers and meichunts 
than at this time last year. The period of large returns has. however, 
passed and several industries have stiU to adjust themselves lurther 
to lower rates of profit. 

8. CUSTOMS— The slow recc.very of trade and the fall in prices of 
imported articles have resulted in our being once again disappointed incur 
Custom receipts. The actual figures for Customs receipts up to the end of 
January point to a net revenue for the year of 40*42 crons as 
cempared with the Budget estimate of 45*10 crores. * Sugar* provides 
i.k5 lakhs less revenue than we had anticipated, aid it is evident that 
under this head insufficient allowance was made lor the reduced 
tarifi valuation. While the volume of imports of other articles has in 
most cases not been unsatisfactory, the amount collected on account 
of our *aci valorem* duties has declined. We anticipate a decrease 
ol 73 lakhs under imports of * piece goods/, 58 lakhs under 
*metah},* and 35 lakhs under 'cutlery and hardware,' wh*le owing 
to adverse conditions in the Bombay mill industry the ' excise duty ' 
of *cotton manufactures' wi*l fall short of the Budget by 38 lakhs. 

9. To the extent of about 30 lakhs the failure of Customs 
revenue to fulfil our expectations is due to the decision of the 
Bombay High Court that stores imported by Railway com|>anies 
working Stale lines come under the definition of Government stores 
and have to be passed free ol duty. An appeal has been preferred to 
the l^vy Council against this judgment. If we are successful, w^e 
shall recover 50 lakhs irom the Company-managed Railways which 
Will get the Revenue sklc of the Budget of 1923-24. If. howevir. we * 
are not successful, we shall not only, lall to realise the $0 lakhs in ques- 
tioQ hot we shall have to pay to the Rai<way Companies a fuither 
sum, estimated at about 2 crores, by way of refund of duty 
collected Irom them after the difioition 'of Governments stores" on 
which we bad always hiihcrto acted was brought into question before 
the Courts. 

lu. RAILWAYS— 1 he Budget estimstc of gross receipts from Rail- 
mys was^aced at 95*57 crores. During the earlier part ol the financial 
year the pobltobcd figures of weekly earnings were uosatisfactory. They 
were conthfeiably affected during the monsoon aod again in December 

breaches in important lines due to flood and stotm. Since the 
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middle of December, however, there has been a striking improvement 
in gross receipts which enables us to place our estimate for the whole 
year at the figure of 94 92 crores which is only 1} crore less than 
the Budget estimate. On the other hand, we have eff acted a matetial 
reduction in working expenses and. in addition, the outgoings under the 
head ol Programme Revenue exiK-ndiiure have been less than we 
expected, and 1 may add, less than is leally desiiable in ibe interest-* 
of our Railway properties. The total saving in working expenses as 
compared with the Budget, amounts to 1*93 crores. We thus anticipate 
an improvement of 48 lakhs in our net receipts 

INTEREST. CURRENCY ETC.— Umier the heads of -‘interest". 
“Currency" and “ Miscellaoeous " there is improvement of 1,42 lakhs, 
largely due to the higher prices for short money in London and to the 
fact that iavourable opportunities lor remit-ance ha\e enabled us to 
build up large reserves in sterling which will be very uselui to us 
duting tbe coming year. 

Ji. OPIUM, POSTS & TELEGRAPHS— Or»iiim receipts exceed the 
estimate by 38 lakhs, but there is a decline of lakhs in tbe 

net gain to Central revenues from the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

li. SALT — Honourable Members will not suspect me of forgetting 
salt. The Budget provided for a total salt revenue of iif crores, includ- 
ing the additional 4*5 crorci expected from the doubling of the duty. 
Cifcumstaoces wnich are not unfamiliar have had tlic effect of i-eriously 
ipteriering with the normal progress of salt rcveuiie cJiuing the 

year. To begin with, there were very large issues of salt during 

January and Feb uary 1923 in anticipation ot the enhancement of 

the duty. The hope of profiting by a reduction in duty in 1924 — 23 
has now led traders, espcciallv in Northern India, to reduce ibeir 
stocks as far as possible. An examination of pa*^t statistics sho^s 
that the issues against consumption in a normal year uoiild amount 
at the pres nt time to approximately 405 lakhs of inaunds. Tbe 
actual issues for 1925*24 are expected 10 amount to about 380 

lakhs of maunds. The over-ssue during January and February 
1923 may be put at appioximaiely 30 lakhs of maunds. so that 
something like 80 lakhs oi maunds represents the amount of 

salt which would have been issued but for the anticipation of 

a I eduction of duty in tlie present Budget. I may add that i 

have been unable to find any evidence that the restricted issues have 
been accompanicHl by any leducrioii in actual con«-uiiipt>oii. In tbe 
result, we now anticipate that our total revenue from sale 111 
will amount to 8j croies, win: 1 is 3 croces less than the esiimate. 

EXPENDITURE. 

13. OPIUM— The only important excess of expendituic over the 
estimate occurs under the heal Opium". Itwih l>e remembeied that 
a bupplementary grant of 77 lakhs was voted during the July session 
to enable us to meet aq excess of payments to ctiltivaiois in the 
United Provinces and in the Ceniral India States due to an ioctease 
in tlie out-tuin of the last crop it is now expected that tbe excess 
will actually amount to 70 laktis. 

14. DISCOUNT ON TREASURY BIIJLS. INTEREST O.N RUPEE 
LOANS, IfSTC. — ^Thete has betn a lubatantial sav.ng on the Budget pro- 
vision for disconpt on Treasury Bills wh.ch reflects tbe great im pi ovement 
m our ways And means position. On the 31st March 1922, Treabury 
Bills outs^adillg with the public reached the formidable total ot 34 
crores. This Agure had been reduced to 22 croies on the 31st Marcu 
1933. On the 3i8t March 1924 it will be approximately a crores. P: 
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is not Becewary for me to empha!»i8e the great gain to our iiaanci^ 
security which these figures disclose. With a larg: atnouat of debt 
matoiirg fiom day to day, all within a few months, we were in a 
serious position if any unhappy emergency bad arisen. The Finance 
Department's constant anxiety was to know how to find the money if 
Treasury Bills bad to be repaid, and they were open at the me cy of 
the market if the b.lls had to be renewed Th • market also appie- 
ciates its release irom constant demands by the Goveniincot ior short 
money* Indeed, such is the pervcisity of humau nature that the 

c inplaint now tends to be that there are not enough Treasury lUtls 
to go lound. The favourable rate at which the current year’s rupee 
loan was issued has also resulted in a saving on Bii IgeC provision 101 
charges connected with new loans. There has been a email exces in 

the provision for new sterling l*)an« owing to our liaving raiHeil lii 

mi lion pounds in London insteail of the i) tn llioii pocmis tentatively 
i-nterei in the Budget statement On the whole, wt^ ex ect a saving 
of /I lakhs in the gro-s interest chargt^i on onr debt- 

15. SINKING I'TINDS -Under the heads of sinking fund , there 

is a net saving of Sj lakhs, as we have found it uunt'Cessary. owing 
to the improved state ut the («overniiieot securities market, to u^ie 

any portion of the additional provision of 80 lakhs which has been 
made during the last few years for supporting the two long-term 3 per 
cent rupee loans. 

16. MILITARY i:\PENOirURIv -The Budget estimates of Military 

expendi ure or 1923-2 ( amounted to 115-05 crores gross and, 62 crores net. 
As lias already been aonjunc^l to the House, full effect has now been 
uiven to the reductions tn British troops proposed by the Retrenchment 
rommitte^ except in the case of one cava.ry regiment and, ttiougii tlit; 
full resulting economies will not accrue until His Excellency the 

^'ommander-in-Cnief has found it pjssti) e by means of various econo- 
mies to reduce the established charges of the Military services for 
1923-24 to ooj crores against the li;ure of bi*')4 crores included in 

the original estimite. A non-recurrent credit of 2I crores from con- 
sumption or disposal of surplus stores was provided ior in accordance 
wi.h the recommendations of the Retreuchment Committee. The actual 
credit will amount to approximately 3 crores. On the other hand, 
the latest estimate of special expenditure in Wazinstan is about 2 
crores as against the figure of rrxj crores iiicludeii in the Budge*. 
Gratuities, etc., for dem)biUsed officers, for winch os lakhs was pro- 
vided, will cost us i) c ores. 

17. All these figures include sterling expenditure converted into 

rupees at i6d., and on this basis th t revised Military estimate standi 
at 60*20 crores net. From this total a sum of 40 lakhs has to be 

deducted representing saving under the head ol Exchange, making 

the net figure 59*74 crores — a total Having ol a, 20 iakiis i>r. ii ex- 

change be excluded, of 1.80 lakhs. 

18. Iho Don-rccurrent raving of 3 crores in lespert of stores has 

of course been a prom nent factor in keeping down our Military ex- 
penditure in 19 23*24. Our position ha> a't'o been materially asnisierl 
by a non- recurrent receipt of 41 lakhs. During the war temporary 

lines were constructed for a number of Indian Battahons raised lor 
the Hiitish Government, and the cost of these lines was chargeii to 
the British Government. Since the termination of the war the lines 
have been gradually disposed of, but the British Government have 
only recently accepted our contention that the sale* proceeds belong to 
the Indian excbcQoer in consequence of the arrangement a* rived at 
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wbco tbe tmXhm oontribntioii towards the expenses ol the war was 
agreed to by India. 

19. EXCHANGE — Ihere has also been a saving of } crore nnder 
other heads oi Civil Expenditure, but the largest saving on the ex* 
|)enditnre side occnis under the head ** Exchange/* The rate cl exchange 
has fxcept for a few days, stood above the figure of is, ^d. assumed 
for the puipcse^ of the Budget for 1923*24. It has stood above is. 5d. 
almost ccntinuously since November and the average rate for the 
curient financial year is expected to wotk out to approximately is. 
4 ld. ^ The resultant saving m net expenditure outside India, includ- 
ing Military expenditure and expenditure on commercial services 
chargeable to revenue, amounts to 128 lakhs. In addition, there is 
a taving in exchange oi approximately 30 lakhs in respect of capital 
expenditure. 

SUMMRARY 


20. The above variations in revenue and expenditure are sum- 
nsarised below 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 

( + Better — Worse) 

Customs revenue, less .. .. .. 4,08 

bait revenue, less •• .. •• 3.05 

Opium revenue, more . . • . 38 

Net receipts from Railways, more •• 5 » 


Net receipts from Posts and Tele- 
grpha, less (62 lakhs of the deteri- 
oration is ncminah due to the 
debit to the Department for the 
first time of the cost of pensions 
and to payment made for the stock 
of pos age and telegraph stamps 
which have now been taken over 
by the Department) 

Intetest, Currency and Miscellaneous 
receipts, more •• .. 1,42 

Miliiaiy receipts, more .. •• 1,17 

Loss by exchange on revenue realised 
in England as compared with is. 

4d. jaie assumed for Budget 

Minor variations •• .. 17 

Total .. 3.72 


1.24 


*3 


9,10 


Net deterioration in revenue 
Opium Expenditure, more 
Saving under expenditure on stamps 
and superannuation allowances and 
pensions owing to transfers to the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(a e explanation above under Posts 
and Telegraphs receipts) 

Saving in ioterett chargeable to 
Poets and Ttlegraphs and In capi- 
tal outlay of the Department 
changed to revenue 
Saving In gnM interest payments 



70 


62 


40 

74 
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Smaller interest recoveries from Pro- 
irtndal Governments 

Saving in provision for sinking 

• . 


25 

funds 

80 


• • 

Saving in gross Military expenditure 
Stviog in exchange on gross expeo- 

63 


m • 

dttore In England as compared to is. 
4d. rate assumed for Budget 

1.4* 


m m 

Minor variations (mainly savings in 



Civil expenditure) 

54 


•• 

Total 

5.*4 


95 

Net saving in expenditure 


+ 4.19 


Net deterioration on Budget anticipations 

— 1.19 


Surplus in Budget 

•• 

81 


Deficit now anticipated 

• • 

38 



REALISED SURPLUS 

21. WINDFALL — So far I have been dealing only with ordinary 

revenue and expenditure. The figures ate so nearly equal that, although 
they point to a small deficit, it would not be surprising to find that the 
Anal figures show, after all. a small surplus on the ordinary Budget. 
We have, however, been fortunate enough to come in for a valuable 
legacy. There arc certain sumi which have for some time bc<m lying 
in suspense and which represent the profits from the control of 
enemy ships and similar items. It has not hitherto been fxissibie to 
say how much, if any, of these sums could be creditei to Indian 
revenues. A great number of intricate problems had to be cleared 
up first and even to-day there is still some possibility of counter- 
claims being established against a portion of the amounts in question. 
But we arc able to say with fair certainty that millions (c^ui' 

valent at zs. ^Jd. to 4*73 crores) representing profits from the control 
of enemy ships belong to India. Out of this sum the Government 
of India propose to reserve 25 lakhs for the payment of Kx gratia 
grants to private individuals ia consideration of losses suffered through 
f'Oemy action. If the whole of the remainder of this windfall were 
credited to the revenue of 1923-24. there would be a surplus (includ- 
ing both ordinary and extraordinary revenue) of over 4 crores alter 
allowing for the deficit of 38 lakhs provisionally enteced on ordinary 
account. 

22. In the absence of any special arrangement this surplus 
would, in the ordinary course, go automatically to debt relucUon, 
and, in view of tne deficits of previous years, it is c'carly de«irabl«? 
that as much of it as possible should be so applied. An item of 
^extraordinary revenue of this sort ought not to be. used for meeiini; 
ordinary recurrent expenditure or, indeed, any expeoditaro noimally 
chargeable against ordinary revenue. We have, however, still to 
provide the means of meeting the special charge of 2 crores for re- 
payment to the Railways of customs duty on imported railway 
materials if the case goes agamsc us in the Privy CouociL This 
f'Xpeodiiure Is, indeed, part of the expenditute properly charge tble to 
1923-24 it it eventually has to be incurred. I therefore propose to 
retain 2 crores out of the available surplus temporarily in anspense 
pending the decision of the Privy Council. The remainder of the 
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cf alNiit 5l per cent, tubiect to Ux at which last yeat*c loans were 
issned. But it is my eainest hope, aid 1 Host that all membcis of 
the Legislature will use their iofluencc in the ssme dliection, that the 
habit of investing in Post Office Caih Cetiificates will go cn spicsding 
throughout ltdia snd that both the number of imall investors who 
take to the babn and the afgfcgate voiume cl their purcliascs will 
go cn increasing. 

26. The holders of all otir securities in India have benefited by 
the general improvement in \he outlcok for Govoinment finances, and 
not the least these hcldefs ol our 3I per cent, rupee debt who bought 
or subscribed for that stork before the war at cr near par. It will br 
remembered that the question cf doi[Dg aomething to assist such 
holders was caieiully examined a few years ago. But the conclusion 
reached, and indeed it was the only possible conclusicn, was that thi^ 
sound and suie way cf alleviating their position is to restore the 
general stability ol our finances. The rise in the quotation ol the 3) 
per cent, lupee paper frem its lowest point of Its. 32 to a maximum 
liguTe of !<&• 66-2 during 1923. and the luither rise which occurred 
early this month, when seasonal influences might have bten expected 
10 depress the price, is an earnest of what we may hope will prove 
a permanent recovery. 

DEBT. 

27. I new come to cur debt ycsiticn. The figures which 1 am 
about to give ate in a new foim which is, 1 think, more com- 
prehensive and accuiate than the foim hitherto adopted. The total 
debt ol the Government ot India on the 3tst March 1924 will bv 
constituted aa follows ; — 


In India— 

Loans 

1 reasury Bills in 
pubic •* 

Total in India 
In England (at Ks. 13)— 
].^aoa 

War contribution 


(Rs. Lakhs) 

• • 3.58,79 

the 

2,13 

3. <>0,92 

.. 3.6f,22 

. . 2fl,90 


the bands of 


Total in England 
Unfunded — 

Post Office Savings Banks 
Cash Certificates 
Provident Funds, etc. .. 


3.93. i-i 


24.87 

«. 5 i 

39.97 


Total unfunded 


73.33 


Add — 

The Capital value of the liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of Terminable* 
Hallway Annuities, amounting, on 31 t 
March 1924. to ^£60,095,485, 01 at Ks. 15 


8.27.39 


90,14 


Total debt 9 . 17*53 


21 
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1 Lave cxcluJed" Treasury Bills* amou*iiiai< to 49*65 crores, held io 
the Paper Currency Reserve, as these represent a liability not entirely 
comparable to ordinary public debt. If, however, they are included* 
the gross total ol the debt amounts to 9,67' 18 crores. the corres- 
ponding total on the 31st March 1923 was 9.^9*5.s crores including a 
similar total of 49*65 crores of freuiury Bills in the Currency Reserve 
and 8,79*90 crores excluding these Treasury Bills. 

28. Of the total on the 3i8t March I 9 M* <1*88 crores are due 

to the discount at which some of the loans were issued. This liabi- 
lity is treated as an interest charge under our system of book-keeping 
and is being extinguish^ by annual appropriations from revenue 
within the period of each loan. It should therefore be excluded from 
our total debt figure, which is thus reduced to 9,03*05 crores, Ol 
this 5 >78* 39 crores are classed as productive debt and ^,28*45 crores 
as unproductive debt. The balance of 98*81 crores represents loans to 
Provincial Governments. These figures compare with 5 55*07 crores ol 

productive debt and 2.29*11 crores of unproduct ve debt a year ago 

and 87*49 crores of loans to Provincial Governments. The rupee debt, 

which stood at 4,23*98 crores on the jist March 1923, amounts to 

4,34*2*/ crores on the 31 it March 1924. while the sterling debt has 
risen from 304 million pounds on the 31st March 1923 to 322^ million 
pounds on the 31st March 1924. 

29. PROPOSALS FOR DEBT REDEMPTION, Th s brings me to 

the general question of the proviaiou made annuary in our expen- 
diture or sinking funds. So long as wc have a considerable annual 
programme of new productive capital expenditure, any provision lor 
binktng funds operates, not to reduce the net total of our debt* but 
to reduce the amount of it which is unproductive, and the amount 
provided becomes in effect a contribution out of revenue towards 
productive capital expenditure. Instead, therefore, of speaking of such 
a provision by the convenient buc misleading title of a sii king fund* 

it is preferable to describe it as a contributioa out of revenue for 

I eduction or avoidance of debt. 

30. The amount provided for reduction or avoidauco of debt in 
the Estimates lor 1923-21 was follows: — 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 

In India— 

per cent. Depreciation Fend against — 

5 per cent. Indian War Loan, 1929-47 41 

3 per cent. Tax-free Loan, i 945 * 5 ) . 33 

Lump sum addition to the above made in and 

since 1921-22 .. .. .. 80 

L 54 

In England— 

£ 

War contribution— annual instalment in repay- 
ment of p incipal .. .. 442.900 

Railway Annuities (capital portion) and sink- 
iog funds .. .. •• .• 1*544*300 

Total in England .. 1,987,200 

Which at Rs. . . 2.98 

Total provisioa .. 4*92 

As I have already explained, the special optional addition of 80 
lakhs, made in and since 1921-22 to the depreciation fuuJ for the two 
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5 per cent. Rupee loans was not required during 1923.24. ibere was 
also a saving in exchange on the sterling items of 9 lakbs, so that 
tbe total actual expenditure for reduction or avoidance of debt durina 
tbe year will have been Rs. 3.63 lakhs. ^ 

The conesponding figures for 1924-25 on the same basis would be 
Rs. 4fi5 Iskbb inciuoing the special 80 lakhs and Ks. 3,85 lakhs ex- 
cluding those 80 lakhs. An addition of 14 lakhs has to be made to 
the Depreciation fund for tbe 3 per cent, tax-free loan 1945-55 ss the 
result of the further issue oi that loan last summer. Ihe balance of 
the difierence between the figuies frr the two years is explained by 

exchange variations and by an automatic ircrcase in the capital 

l^rtion of certain annuities. 

31. It will be unitmbered that a year ago there was some 

discussion in connection with the Budget of the propriety of charging 
to capital that portion of the Railway annuities, provided m tbe 

Railway grant, which npiesents repayment oi capital. In accoidaoce 
with a promise which 1 made last year, we have now 1 econsidert'd 

this particular chaige in connection with the general subject ol debt. 

We have come to the conclusion that this charge should hencefoi^Ji 
be excluded from the Railway budget, but treated along wiih our 
other piovison in the general budget for the reduction or avoidance 
ol debt. By so treating it, we aie able to get a clear picture ui 
what exactly is our total piov sion out of revenue against our total 
debt and to consider whether it is sufficient. In order to do this we 
must first ask what is the basis on which our present total piovibion 
rests and what ought to be tbe basis. Why, in fact, did we providt: 
4,52 lakhs in 1923-24 and was that an adequate total ? 

32. It appears on examination ti at tbe present provision is 

largely tbe lesuit of accident. We happen to have (entered into 

certain contracts with third patties, such as the contiacts with railway 
companies to buy up their property by means of terminable 

annuities, and the contract with subscribers to our 5 pir crnt. 
war loans to provide a depieciatiun fund. 'ihese contractual obliga* 
lions account hr 3,72 lakhs in the Budget J^stimaies for 1923.24. 

The only optional payment was the extra 80 lakhs for addilional 
depreciation iunds lor the 5 per cent loans. It is obvious that a 
total made up in this way does not represent a considered plan, and 
that the aggregate oi individual items does not nectssaiily conform to 
any critciiun of what our total provision should be. Let me give au 
example of what 1 mean. Let us suppose that we come to the con 
elusion that 3*99 crores, which with exchange at is. 4d. is the aggre- 
gate ol the obligatory items in 1924-25, represents almost exactly 
what uuglit to be provided. Suppose further that in the couisi of 
the next few years the money required for new product! vi capital ix- 
pendituie and ihe money needed to meet the targe total oi maturing 
l>onds were raised mainly or entirely by the issue of one or other »)f 
the 5 five per cent loans to which a contractual depreciaiitn fund 

attaches. A large addition would then have to be made to our pro- 

vision lor depreciation iunds. It is, of course, proper that the pri;vi- 
sion for reduction or avoidance of debt should grow wiili the>.io\\ih 
nf our total debt. But is there any reason why it shou.d grow by exact y 
the amoiiDt of the depreciation funds? And, in so far as ihe new I>oi- 
rowing merely represents the replacement ol maturing boeds. is there 

reason lor an increase at all ? 

33. We are clearly iu need ot some criteiion and we should atm 
xt a regular piogramme bascnl on stable and wel -considen^ principles, 
®nt subject tu Laphazaid changes. The best way oi antving at such 
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a progiamine if* I think, to take the gross total of our debt, ex- 
amine the capital assets which we bold agaiost that debt, and fix ap- 
proximate periods within which it is deMrabie to amortise each cate- 
gory of dent The gross total of our debt on the 318I Match 1924* 
according to the figures already given , i»> spi rex maiely 9*i7*53 crores. 
I exclude as before the 49*03 crores oi Treasuiy Bills in iiie Paper 
Currency Reserve, for redemption oi which statutory airangemeni^ 
hive already in fact been made in our Paper Currency Act. Of this 
total of 9,17 53 crores, gd*8x crores i^cpreseMts debt lucuired on bcha*l 
of the Ptoviuctal Governments. These Governments them>elves provide 
for the repiyment to us oi what they have borrowed, and proposals 
arc under consideration )or putting the^e arrangccuefitr* on a 
regular footing and for the cstablisi iiictit oi a Provincial Loans Fund, 
i^'or the purposes o( the Central Government's pjovisioii lor debt re- 
duction, we may, therefore, exclude this sum oi 9!^ ciorcs as alto 
the sum of ciores representing discount on past (pans, leaving 

a net total o! 8,06*84 crores. of which 5,78*30 cn res is p.oOuci've 
and the balance ol 2.28*45 crores is unproducitve debt. 

34, It seems dc^irable, however, to analyse oui unpioductivc debt 

a little further. Approximately 98 crores of it repusent the accumu- 
lated deficits ol the five years ending 3 tat March 1923. The building 
of New Delhi accounts tor 9*85 crores. We are thus left with a 
figure of i,20’6o crores which may be said to be our true war debt. 
It is reasonable to fix different periods lor the redemption oi difieient 
classes of debt. For productive debt 80 years is not too long. For 
unproductive debt generally a period of more than 50 ycats is not 
easily defensible. For repaying the debt due to our deficits or fur 
such an onerous obligation as the building of New Delhi, shorter 
.perlodu, say 25 years foe the first aod 15 years lor the second, ought 
to be taken, since in both case** the next generation of tax*payexs 
is in danger oi being called upon to provide sums which ought strict- 
ly to have been met out of annual revenue. War debt, on the other 
hand, however desirable it may be to. meet war expenditure to the 
utmost extent out ot war levenue. is the iuovitable outcome 

of war conditions and part ot the cost of war, aod may legitimately 
be passed on to the gencratious which benefit by the sufferings and 
privations of thetr prcdecessois. Pbr contra, the fact that borrowing 
may be needed for emergencies auch as war makes it most undesir- 
able fur a Government such as the Government oi India to borrow 
for non-productive purposes in time of peace. It should manage to 
provide in peace time lor the gradual amonization < f all its debt. 
Moreover, existence oi a regular provision out of revcouc lor reduc- 
tion or avoidance ol debt will not only reduce the net amount of 
our new borrowings for productive purposes but vill mateiiahy ledUce 
their cost. 

35. It is not possible in a Budget speech to treat the whole 
subject exhaustively, and X do not pretend that the periods suggested 
above are the only possible or reasonable peiiods to take. But iur 
the purpose of my argument they will serve, well enough by way of 
iilustrauon. If we take the periods named and apply them to the 
different classes ot debt mentioned and assume further that any sums 
provided year by year were set aside to accumulate at 5 per cent, 
compound interest, we obtain as our result a figure of 3*60 crores a** 
the amount which it would be necessary, on the ab..*ve basis, to pro- 
vide annually, beginning with the year 19^4-25, to redeem the whole 
debt within the perMs named. But it would not be convenient or 
desirable to set this sum aside year by year to accumulate at com- 
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poaiii|. Iiiterest tii the maoQer assumed in the calculation. It must be 
exp^tlded in ^ the year in which it is provided cither on actual repay” 
meot of exUting debt or lor new caplUl purposes in order to reduce 
the amonat of our new borrowings. By so uiiog it, we reduce the 
amount we have to pay in interest in the future. We could, indeed, 
obtain a result equivalent to accumulation at compound interest if we 
first of all provided 3*66 crores in 1914-25, and then set aside in 1925' 
26, in addition, a sum eq'iivaient to 5 per Ccut. interest on 3 06 
crores, and so on in future years. In that case the sums actually 
required during the next five years would be: — 

(In crores of I^.) 

T/,. 1914-25, 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. 192?-29, 

366 3*84 404 4-24 4*45 

36, Tuis would, however, bt; rather a cumbrous arrangement and 

in view oi the hyirothctical nature of some of the data on which the 
calculation is ba«ed. for example the assumption of a rate ot exactly 
5 per cent for interest, it would be better to achieve the results 

desired by some more simple process. The same amount of debt 

would be redeemeJ if a provision of 4*01 crores were mide in each 
year for the next five ycirs. We may therefore conclude that a 
figure of 4 crores per annum would be an adec^uate provision to 
include in our Budget expenllture for the next five years (or dealiug 
with our existing debt. 

37. 1 do not mean that we ought to lay down finally as a law 

of our financial system that a provision of 4 crores per annum shall 

be mide in each of the next five years. in any case, 1 musr 

remind the House that this figure makes no provision (or the further 
debt which will be incurrei during 1921-25 and threafter. Ihe 

eiiteria which 1 have suggested evidently reqllir(^ that an addittni 
should be made each year lor all new debt incurred. Oa the as* 

sumption, which 1 hope will prove correct, tnat such debt will (witti 
the one exception of the expenditure now ueafirig completion on New 
Didhi) be entirely for productive purposes, the annual addition nitgUt 
be a sum equal to one-eightieth of the net addition to our debt 

during the year. It is much to be desired that in tlie near future 
we should arrive at a defioite programme— it might w.lh advantige b,; 
a statutory programoao — for dealing with thi<i Hul 3 |.?ct. I'or the 
present, however. I am content to deal with tne yeir 1924 - j 5 on’y, 
H aving for furtoer consideration in the light ot iiie diicusston wu eti 
will. I hopj, be provoked by what 1 have sail, the final (ietenmaa- 
lion of our future programme. 

3S. The House will not fail to observe that the figure of 4 

‘Hores is almost exactly the figure of our obligatory paymeius. Tins 
coincideoce is satisfactory as showing th.it our provision lor deiiing 
with our debt hitherto has been a reaioiidble one. It aNo provides 
a further justification lor the omission of tue optional ueni of 8a 
Ukhs lor additional depreciation fund. In view of th«? strength of 
^he market for Government securities, this extra 80 Ukhs is cfivirly 
nut lequiied for its specific purpose. 

SEPARATION OF RAILWAY FINANCES FROM GENERAL FINANCES 

39. RAILWAY BUDGET.— Before coming fo gnps with the 

figures of the general Budget for 1924*25. I must devour atteimon 
one mure special subject, the subject of Railway Mnance. Ifonomable 
Members have all seen the resolution on t»'e subject of the separaitua 
t>f the Railway Budget from the ordinary Burtget which has been *»n 

the table of the House for some days. 1 know ol no leloroi whicu 
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cfiers greater attractiens aad greater btnefita to oar financea and our 
Kailvi'ays alike than a definite separation, if t can be achieved. The 
cotdition of affairs hitherto prevailing baa inevitably tended to an 
alternation between raids by the Railways on the taxpayer and laida 
by the taxpayer on the Railways. If we can succeed in putt ng an 
end to this state of affairs, we shall have achieved a piece of 
genuine constructive work* for which the credit will 1^, in 
large measure, doe 1o the initiative of the legislature which has 
pressed the problem upon the Government. It is proposed that time 
ahali be set apart on Monday next for a full discussion of the resolu* 
tion on this subject. 1 must not, therefoie. delay the Hoo^e now by 
dwelling upon it. 1 want only to say that in my opinion the reforni 
propoFtd will bring us valuable dividends in our future budgets, and 

at the same time lead to great economics in the working ol our 

hallways. It will give them a real incentive to increase their effi- 
ciency and to provide belter scivice at i educed cost to their custo- 
mers. ihe Indian public. 

40 . In the figures of the general Budget as presented, the return 

which wc (xpect to receive from our investment in the Railways is 
included in accordance with the new Settlement now proposed. The 
taxpayer, insle d ol paying the whole of the expenses and taking 
ihv whole < 1 the incemmgs of the railways, will enter into a bargain 

with the Uai ways to receive from them (a) a sum sufficient to pay 

in tiill the intere-t cn the capital he has invested in the commercial 
lines, (b) an adctilional dividend of five-sixths of one per cenr. on that 
capital and (c) a sha^e of ene-fifth of any surplus earnings that may 
be secured in addition. In return, the railways will be left to carry 
on the'r business wiili the right to retain any surplus over and above 
what they pay to the Government and to apply it to railway pur- 
jioses, first ol ad hr creating reserves and then by using these reser- 
ves to improve the scm vices they render to the public and reduce the 
price whicli they charge lor these services. Ibe Government ot India 
and this Assembly v\ill remain in complete control of the Railway 
Administra ion just as they now arc. That control will be in no way 
impaired. But there will no longer be any need to consider from tht‘ 
narrow standpoint of their effect upon the general revenues in a 
particular pi'nocl of twelve months, that is, in a particular Budget 
period, p^opo^al8 by the Railway authorities which, though excellent 
and desirable in themselves, might, under the present system, upset 
th€^ apparent equilibrium of the Budget for the year. Ihe tax-payer 
will secure a regular and increasing contribution from his investment, 
largely independent of fluctuations in railway receipts and expenditure, 
and the railways will be able to spend money according to the real 
nc(Hls of the railway system, unimpedtd by the necessity lor confor- 
ming to the vagaiies of Budget figures and the requirements ot 
Budget accounting, ihe Railways will become a real commerical uo- 
dertaking managed on commercial lines, and the tax-payer will get the 
benefit of commercial accounts and management. 

41. Among the papcis which are being c.iculated with the 
speech. Honourable Membois will find siatements showing fiist, how 
the net contribution by ibe railways to general revenues is arrived at 
under the proposed new settlement, aod secend, a comparison of the 
figures under the two systems showing what the contribution would 
be under the old system. The main figuies in the Railway Budget 
framed according to the proposed new plan are, traffic recMpts 97 07 
crores, working expenses 65*23 crores, interest and other charges 26*23 
crores, U^aving 1,33*48 lakhs as reserve and 4*27:30 lakhs as the net 
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contribiltion to general revenues. Under the oM system the net coo- 
tribution is 4,16 lakhs. It is necessary, however, to mentisn one 
special point One of the results of the close scrutiny of Kail way 
hoauces which has taken place during the past year has been to 
bring to lighc a diiferenoe on the wrong side between the value of 
stores held for the capital suspense account and the true market 
value of those stores. Some of them are not now required for rail- 
way purposes and must be sold for wbat they will (etch. Others are 
required but are worthless than the figure at which they stand in the 
books. It becomes necessary, therefore, to wtice off 3 crores from the 
Capital account and this can only be done by a charge against reve« 
nue The loss has been accumulated over a series of years and is 
pa tly tiie result of the large rise in prices after the war and the 
subsequent slump. How are we to deal with this charge of 3 crorei ? 
It is necessary that the loss should be written off at once in onicr 
to enable us to arrive at a proper valuation of East Indian and the 
Great Indian IVainsuia Railways when they are taken over by the 

btate. If we were in a position to do so. we ought un louhtedly 

provide this 3 crore* out of the revenue of iq2.|'25. Under the set- 
tlement proposed to be made with the Jtailways, this chargr will Ujt 

taken over by them and spread over a period of ten years, during 

which there is reason to believe that they will be able to mi'et it 

out of tbeir share of surplus profits. Under the old system there is 
DO provision for building up a reserve out of profits, as profits arc 
taken automaticady into general revenues for the ytar in which they 
accrue, there is, therefore, less justification for sprealiiig the charge. 
If, however, the whole 3 crores were charged againit ihe revenue lor 
1024-25, the contribution of the railways to general levenues during 
the year would be reduced almost to vanishing point. 1 trust that 
the need for deciding this diflicult po^nt will be avoided by the ad 
option by this House of the proposed system of commercial account- 
ing and Separation of railway finances. But in the contrary event, 

there Seems to be no better solution than to set up a special provi- 
sion of 31J lakhs a year, beginning with 1924-25. to amortise the debt 

in ten years, and it is only by this unsatisfactory device that the 

tlgure of 4 *16 crores for railway net receipts on the present system is 
arrived at. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1924-25. 

42. i have, 1 am afraid, already taxel the piiience of the 

House as severely as the (iovemment are accused of taxing the 
people of India. But the subjects of Debt Ke Je np ion aQ>) Railway 
finance have an interest far beyond the immediate ijuiMtion of the 
Budget of 1924-25, and it was necessary to deal with mem at some 
Ungth in order to prepare the way for the Budget stateunent itself. 
Two other subjects, which are of imm^'liitc impjrianc.? fir the year 
1924*25. must still be disposed of belore I am in a position to 
present the figures for which the House is watting. The first of these 
IS the question of making Government stores liable to Customs Duty 
and the second is Exchange. ...... 

43. proposal to CHARGE IMPORTED; GOViiRNMESr 
STOKES TO CUSTOMS DUfY — I have already referred to the corapit- 
cations caused during 1923-24 by ibc deci.sion of the Bombay lltgii 
Court which brought stores purchased for Compiny Railways into ttio 
Category of ‘‘Government stores.*' We hope that the decision of ho 
Privy Council will upset this ruling on appeal. But quite apa't lr*.>m 
^hat question, we have com- to the exclusion that Hie time lu 
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anived uliea GcveratncDt ttores ilioold be treated lor Coitoma pur* 
fottn like si y otber impotte^ and bi ibe Houae w aware, we liave 
lotrcduccd a Bill fo reiciod Ike proviso to tection 20 ol tbe Sem 
Customs Act by virtue ol wbicli Govciumeiit stores are admitted doty 
Iree. 

44, The Budget figures are presented on the assumption that this 
Bill will become law. The efiect is to add about 1.63 lakhs to our 
estimate of revenue and about 53 lakhs to our general expenditure, of 
which 25 lakhs occur under the head of Military exp^diture and 22 
1 akhs represent the assignments to be made to Piovindal Goveriiments 
durjiig 1924-23 tu compensate them for the duty which they will 
have to pay. An additional charge ol about 1.10 lakhs to Kait* 
ways is also involved, partly Kevenue and partly Capital. Of this 
1.10 lakhs about 90 lakhs would in any case accrue it the decision 
ol tbe Privy Council were in our favour. It has been the practice 
hitherto to take credit to Kevenue for customs ditty on stores 
imported by company-managed Railways for capital pur]:x>ses even 
when the capital is provided through the Government of India. We 
thertby get an increase in revenue at the expense of an increase in 
capital. It is true that the capital is spent on productive purposes 
and that the Railways are expected to charge their customers 
lares and ircights sufiicient to pay interest and earn profits on capi- 
tal expend! luie. But there are obvious objections to increasing reve- 
iiue ai the expense ol capital and this system will be reconsidered 

duniig the *couisc oi the year. It is not proposed to change it in 
the present Budget, in so far as the company-managed lines are con- 
cerned. Bui we think it would be unsound to extend tbe practice to 
Slate Railways, which will now have to i>ay Customs duty on the 
sioicd they import, it is accordingly proposed to remark as a spe- 
cial contribution iroin Revenue to Capital a sum equivalent to the 
duty collected irotu State Railways on stores imported by thim lor 
capital purixjsts. il-e amount 111 1924-23 is estimated at 11 lakhs, 

it will be iaigti by 30 lakhs in 1923-20 when tbe Great Indian I'enin- 
sula and East Indian Railways are taken over by tlie State, and 

the fact ot their transfer to State management will thus automati- 
caiiy reduce tbe extent ot tbe objection to the present system in 
the case ol ceinpany-managed lines. 'Ihe amount ui duty on stores 
lor company-managed lines which involves a debit to capital in 
1924-23 18 estimated at 31 lakhs. 

43. EXCHANGE — It will be remembered that in the Budget 
estimate lor 1921-22 a rate of is. bd. per rupee was taken for tbe 
purpose ot converting mto rupees that part ol our expenditure whicli 
is in sterling. The Government were supposed to have made 
w piophccy or even a promise that the average rate for the year 
would be IS. bd. and were severely criticised when the rate fell lai 

below that figure. This year and tbe year befoie tbe rate taken 

was IS. 4d.; which proved just about tight to 1922-23, while in 
1923*24 tbe average rate has been is. 4id. What rate are we to tskis 
lor 2924-23? The figures were prepared in the first instance on Uit* 
basis ol a is* 4d. exchange, but are we content to leave them on 
ihat basis? II we do so and tbe rate lor tbe 3 ear averages is. 4|d. we 
shall have over-esumated our expenditure 10 tbe extent of 8S lakb^ 
(apart Irom Railways) and if tbe aveiage late were as high ai is. fid. 
we shall have over-stated our outgoings by 1*71 crores. Isr tbe Honse 
prepared to pass our Demand Giants on the basis of is. 4d. at a 
moment when tbe market rate has been abnost continually above is. 
5d. lor nearly four monibi ? 
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46, But if wc do not take ss. ^d. wbat rate are we to take ? The 
Government oi India cannot piofilesy or prcmue any paiticular rate* 
and be would be a bold man who ventured any confident ataiement 
in complete iguoiance. as be must be. ot tbc nature of ibo 1924 
monsoon* the coutfe of events in tic Ruhr and el»e\vliere* and tbi‘ 
movement ol tic dollar^sterlmg exchange. We aic re mpelled to adopt 
seme definite figuie and yet we are entirely unable to contiol the 
events which wid detciminc the accuracy of whatever figure we may 
adopt. After careiui consideration we have iicidcd to irame our 
forecast on the basis oi an average rate for the year ot is. 4]d. 
or Jd. better than the actual average in 1923-24. 

EXPENDITURE. 

47. We are now at last in a position to procied to a Lialaiue- 
sheet for 1924-25. I begin with the expinditnie sde. 

MILIIAKV EXPENDITUKE — Military expenditure for 1924-25 ts 
estimated at crores gross and (0*25 cioits net. which includes a 
saving on Exchange of 68 lakhs. On the bass ol is. 4d. to tlu* 
rupee the net amount requi ed would be <0*93 ciores. In older to 
aybif't cempa listen with tie current year the umaining hguus ot 
Military expenditure which 1 shall proceed to give will be on the bas's 
cf IS. 4cl. to the rupee. 

48, Established charges ceme to 59 crores which coinpaies with 
the Eevired estimate ci 6c ^ crores and the original Budget figure of 
()r94 crores for 1023-24. But 25 lakhs is included in the 1924-^5 
figure for the jiaymeut of customs duty on imported stores* whicii 
was not required in 1923-24* Wc sliall require 30 lakhs for roads 
and l^iracks in Waziristan and 1*63 lakhs for i>pccial teiminal 
charges. If wc exclude the special sum ol 25 lakhs representing 
customs duty, which will come back as revenue, the establishifl 
charges will amount to 58J crores as against the figure of 59*38 croies 
assumed by the Retrenchment Committee. Ihc non-rccurreut saving 
arising from reduction in stocks cannot of course be repeated for next 
year. But we have managed to reduce the established charges b<‘luw the 
Committee's figure — an achievement for which we arc greatly indebtr<l 
to the vigilance of His Excellency the Commander-in Chief and his 
keen anxiety to effect all (possible economies which do not interfere 
with the fr&sential structure and organisation of the reduced Army. 

49. EuU information about the action taken on the detailed re* 
commendations of the Retrenchment Committee has already been 
supplied to the House. 1 may remind Elunoiirable Members that 'he 
i 4 >mmittee expressed the view that in matters oi detail the Commander^ 
in Chief must be left a certain amount ol discretion in carrying out their 
proposals. As the financial effect of the retrenchments actually secured 
IS not less than the total specific economies recommended by the 
Committee, the Government cau rightly claim that they have given 
full effect to the Committee's recommendations. We have not over- 
looked the fact that the Retrenchment Committee expressed the 
opinion that the adoption ol their recommendations would enable the 
Military estimates to be reduced in subsequent years to about 57 
crores and ultimately to 50 crores* though, as they S'atcci, the 
tk>mmander-in-Chief did not subscribe to this o|Mnion. Thrir s{e<ific 
recommendations, however* worked out to a figure ol 57j croris, which 
included the sp'cial non-recurrent saving of aj crores from reduction 
in stocks. There was thus a gap of 3 crores between the figure 
arrived at as a result of the specific rt commendations ol the 
Committee and the figure of 57 crores* Eurther the Committee took 

22 
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no account of the inevitable increase in non eflecrive charges. Oaring 
to a growth in the pension list, which has been accelerated by rednc- 
tions of personnel, the provisions for non-effcctive charges included in 
the established charges of the Military services is, on the basis of a 
IS 4d« rupee, 35 lakhs higher in the Budget of 1924-2) than in the 
Budget of 1923-24. it is evident, therefore, that the goal of 57 crores 
18 not immeaiatily attainable. For the last year our energies have 
been fully occupied in secnriog the actua* retrenchments specificaiiy 
recommended by the Retrenchment Committee. Bnt 1 am not without 
hope that with the continued co-operatiou of His Excellency the 
Commander*in-cbief it may be possible further to reduce the level of 
the established chargei of the Military services in 1925-26, though 
iinfor innately we have reason to anticipate that terminal citatges will 
he specially heavy in that year. 

50. CIVIL EXPENDITURE. — On the Civil side also, we have 

given efiect to almost all the recommendations of the^ Retrenchment 
Committee and expenditure generally has been kept <ow. Under 

Opium, we are able to count on a decrease of 49 lakhs as compared 
with the current year's expenditure, as tlie special payments necessi- 

tated this year by an increase in the outturn of the last crop should 
not recur. A provision of 25 lakhs has been made, as I have 
i Iready mentioned, for *ex gratia' payment of , compensation to private 
individuals who suffered from enemy action during the war, but it 
€:.an be met from an equivalent sum set apart from the windfall from 
the working enemy sliim. Eliminating Railway transactions, which 
cease to be a direct charge on Central revenues under the new 

arrangements which 1 have explained, our total expenditure amounts 
to 104*57 crores. What is the revenue on the basis of existing taxa- 
tion from which to meet it ? 

REVENUE 

51. CUSTOMS.— ‘We expect a net customs leveniie lor 192 (-25 of 
45*02 crores against 40*42 crores now expected in the current year. 
The fonner dgure includes the extra 1*03 crores already mentioned on 
account of duty on imported Government btores including Radvray 
stores. Apart from this special factor, the estimate of revenue for 
1924-25 allows for the higher tand valuation for sugar which came 
into force from the ist January last and for a normal expansion of 
revenue under other tariff heads. 

52. Some small changes in the tariff are bemg proposed in the 
l^Tnance Bill, the most important being the ledoction of the Excise 
Duty on Motor Spirit to 4^ annas a gallon, which will cheapen motor 
spirit without loss to our revenue, and the imposition of specidc 
duties on empty match boxes and splints, in order to protect our 
match revenue. 1 ought perhaps to add in passing that lor Budget 
purposes it has been necessary to assume that the final out-tui% of 
1924*25 will be unaffected by any changes which may be intiodficed 
into our customs tariff as the result of the recommendations ef the 
Tariff Board 

53. INCOME-TAX. — Under Income-tax, the unsatisfactory ^ndition 
of the Bombay mill industry in the current year will reduce ,dur revc 
hue in that province in 1924-25, but this decline in reveivde should 
be partly set-off by increases in other provinces, and we 4 o not anti- 
cipate a reduction of more than t5 lakhs on the net revenue expected 
for the current year, making the total figure 18*22 crores. 

54. We expect no material variation in the estimates under other 
heads of revenue, except under Ciiirency where the investments ni 
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Biitiji tfMkwrr .UUs BMde oak of tbe laige sterHng remittance effected 
in tijft cnmnt year will reealt in an increaae in ravenue of about 4 
€ior«^ We propose that the interest on iovcietments of the Currency 
Reserve as well as the surplus holdings in the Gold Standaid Reserve 
in excess of millions should, as in the current year, continue to 

be credited to revenue. 

55 * POSTS ANL> TL.LEGRAPHS — The net budget estimate of 
expenditure of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is 903 
crores. The revenue lor 1924-25 is put at Rs. 10*14 crores. These 
figures are not comparable with those presented a year ago owing 10 
the inclusion on both sides of certain items not hitherto included. 
The changes introduced represent the results so far achieved in the 
attempt to present commercial accounts. It had been hoped that it 
would be . possible to have a commercial account ready for this 
Budget, but, partly owing to the desirability of awaiting a settlement 
of the cognate problems in the commercialisation of the Railway ac- 
counts, we have had to be satisfied with something less this year. 
We are able, however, to include in the detailed estimates a profit 
and loss account which indicates that the actual profit for 1924>'J5 
will be about 24 lakhs. 

56. It will b:? remembered that the Retrenchment Committer laid 
considerable stress on the large amount of capital locked up in stores, 
Tte actual balance in stcck in the case of this Department has been 
reduced from Rs. 257 lakhs to Rs. 196 lakhs during 1023-34, and by 
the 3i8t March 1925 it is expected that the figun* will have been 
brought down to less than 1 crore. 

S U R P L U S. 

57. Replacing the net receipts from Railways by fixc^l contri- 

bution cl 4*27 crores. we thus arrive at a total revenue estimate of 
icy 93 crofes, giving us, on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus 
of 3 ' 3b crores. How are we to utilise this surplus ? 1 bvc many 

da mants. 1 should like to have been able to reduce seme of onr 
Custoirs duties which in certain cases are undoubtf^ly hampering 
tiade, 1 hough not 1 think so much as has been contended in certain 
quartern. It ia tempting to cenaider a reduction here and there of 
Kme of cur charges for postal and telegraph services; these, however, 
nuist wait fill we know more exactly what the real surplus on thi' 
V 01 king of the Posts and lelegiaphs is. Then there are the Rroviii- 
tial centributk ns. We had some discussion on these a few week^ 
ago. and the desirability of getting rid of them waa widely recognisfd. 
bo long as they remain unreducecl. we are in the position of having 
ever 9 CTcrcs of piior obligations between ua and the things we 

si cn'd like to do with < ur surplus Moreover, the existence of ibis 

liability is a constant source ot bitteri2<38S in the relations between the 

c^ihermt Provincial Goverrments and bcitween the Government of India 

and ihe Provincial Governments, not excluding Bengal, whose lhre«- 
tors of grace expire at the close of 19M-25. A beginning of rediic- 
Bin ia being eagerly aniicipated by the Provinces, especially by 
Miiistcft who are arx’ooa to develop fhe seivices under their chargr 
and are severely bMnpercd by lack of cssh. Undoubiediv Uh Provin- 
cial rcntiibutions have a very strong claim. And finahy ihe'e ia th»^ 
-alt Tax. Jt was lahtd from Ks. 1-4 P*‘C msund to Rs, i-» j>er 
n^ausd this year owing to the paramount necessity of ha anting the 
Budget. To rednee it to Rs. 2 per maund uruld demand r 8 .* crores 
c-ut ol tur surplus, to reduce it to Rs. 1-4 would lake away Ki. 3*32 
crores, that ia, woold devour practically the whole surplus. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

58, But perhaps it would be better it. before continuiog this 
exciting inquiry, i were to divert your attention lor a moment to 
that necessary but less exciting portion of the anoual Budget State- 
ment— our Ways and Means Budget, 

The following statement summaiises the Ways and Means opera- 
tions in India and England together during 1923-^4 and 1924-23 : — 



[Crores of Rs, ) 

Liabilitibs. 

Rev.sed. 

Budget. 

Railway capital outlay 

236 

30 0 

Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph outlay 

28 

3-2 

Discharge of funded debts, etc. 

5*2 

I’O 

Discharge of 1 rcasury Bills with the public . . 

19 3 

2*1 

Loans to Provincial Governments 

Drawings of Provincial Governmen s from their 

1**3 

12*7 

balances 


2 3 


6i*4 

5**3 

Met as follows ; — 

Gmtral Government’s revenue surplus 

2*1 

. , 

Surplus revenues of Provincial Governments. . 

50 

, , 

Rupee loan 

23 * 

20 0 

Sterling loan 

18 1 

. . 

Net receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates 

5'4 

* 5 

Net receipts from Savings Bank deposits 

5*3 

6 0 

Miscellaneous items 

2*3 

7 9 

Reduction of cash balances 

10 

*5 9 


62 '4 

51*3 


59. 1 have already referred to the satisfactory rc^ceipls from Post 

Office Cash Certificates in the current year and to the piaciical ex- 
tinction of Treasury ihlls issued to the public. 1 want to draw 
special attention to three further points in these figures, the amount 
of our proposed Rupee borrowings, the position in regard to jour 
sterling rtmittanccs. and the absence of any provision for new sterling 
borrowing. the last is a very satisfactory fenturc in view ot the 
onerous obligations for the future which the provision of interest and 
sinking fund on external debt involves. I must, however, remind the 
House that our Ways and Means Budget hgiires arc necessaiily illus- 
trative rather than exact and m particular 1 must net be taken as 
saying that in no circumstances will the Government of India borrow 
abroad during 1924-23 Something murt depend on the relative cost 
of borrowing inside and outside India. Hut all indications point to 
cur being able to meet all our capital rtqui’ements and all our 
sterling requirements in 1924-25 without issuing any exteinal l<'an« 

Oo. Muteover, we hope to achieve this while at the same time 
reducing our demands on the market in India, where, thanks 10 ihe 
reduction of our total reqniiementa for new capital, we expeOt to be 
able to limit ourselves to a rupee loan ol not more than 20 jerores 
as against the total of 24 crores in 1923. We are assisted 
ing these tesults by having built up during 1923-24 a reserve 

against our sterling needs curing 1^24-25. Our total jprehases of 
sterling, whether by puicbases tn India or by sales of^irupees in the 
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iurm of Council Drafts in London, daring 1915-14. aro. cstiinatol 
amount to ;i26| million. During the bumnier we drew £5.550.0 >0 m 
sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve againsc paymenc into ine 
Reserve in India. Un the other hand, m order to cake alvdnui(e ol 
the more attractive rates at which 8tedi(i< has been oocainible darm* 
the winte** muntha and ai the same lime to do sometuing to miitgate 
stringency in the Money Market, we have remitted no less t^ian 11 
crores to London against issues of Paper Currency in indis. Wo dlu I 
start the year 19^4*25 with £^4 millions in sterling secufities in the 
Paper Currency Reserve, all tf which we can, il neco^ary, apply 
towards meeiiog our sterling ooti^oings. But if conditions are at ail 
similar in itie winter of 19^4-25 to tho>^e which prevailed thii year, 
we may have to repiace bome of the amount so applied durins the 
summer in order to meet the requirements of the Indian Money 
Maikec in the winter. We have, tuerelorc, assumed a net draft 011 
these sterling reserves of £10 mi lion. The Ways and .Means figures 
given above ignore, ic will be noticed, any revenue surpiu*! in iv/2|. 
25. and they are subject to modification in the light of the iiual 
decision as to the use of tha surplus. 

FINAL PROPOSALS. 

61. This brings me back to the problem of what to do with our 
surplus. It is one of the ironies of fate that the boon which a 
Finance Member most desires — a Budget surplus -is frequently the 
rau«e of mo e embarrassment to him than anything else. ii.; has 
first to examine acrefully whether he can safely give away any part 
of his sutphis without laying up a store of trouble 10 future yeirs. 
We do not want to remit taxation or give away a part of the 
Provincial contributions this year and then l>o faced with the necessity 
ol imposing additions' t ixation next year or the year after. II jw do 
we stand in this respect? When the 19^3-24 Budget was frame I we 
doubted our ability to effect within the year all the retrenchments 
which we had under consideration. We were justifiably in doubt 
whether our revenue estimate were not unduly sanguine. We managed 
just to balance our Budget on p\()er. an 1 though it is siili doii(»itul 
wiiether the ordinary revenue will quite cover the v>rdin:iry ex|xrndiniie, 
we have at any rate reached equilibrium. But we attained our 

balance this year only by special cuts in certain diiectioiM which 
could not pOsSibily be recurrent. 1 have aheady explauiei the v\ay 
in which thi.s use of non-recurrent ^avings affects the comparisoa 
between the Military budgets for 10 23-24 and 19 -*4 -25. In the case 
ot the Railways, we made an even less satisfactoty saving which was 
not meiely non-recurring but involved the postpoiieriieui ni urgently 
ne^:essary works of rehaliilitatjon. The cut in I'rogramme Bevenue 
l-xpendiiure in 1923-24. justifiable as it was in all the cncuiij-t.iiicca. 
makes it all the more necessary that money should be lound in 
*^-4-25. lu 1923-24, therefore, even if our paper surpiu.s l»ad hi-mi 

more assured, it would have been an unthinkable act of improvideio 
to have given up any part of the Provmci.il contributions. We ne<'d 
not perhaps stop to consider whether it would have been pnqxrr 
to give away to the provinces the proc<*eds of a tax not agreerl to 
by the House*. 

b2. The Budget for 1924-25 as it stands gives us, J am happy 

to assure the House, a sounder basis on which to budd. I must ad- 

mit that the estimates of Revenue are still experimental. This is to- 
' Citable in the pres<.*nt disturbed state of the world. If our tsiim^le 

Customs revenue is a little more cautious than in 1923-24. ihcic 
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are rearona /or tbinkiag that our ettimate of 1acoiiie*tax receipts in 
1924*25 may be optimialic. Bat on tbe expeaditare sde* there are 
no each laige. noo-recarreot cuts as disturbed tbe prospect a year 
ago* and we are jastided in looking iorward to tbe early disappear* 
aace of special war and terminal charges, tboogh 1 have warned tbe 
House that tbe charge for surplus officers may be rather larger in 
1925-26 than in 1914-25. Our Railway Bodget will, 1 hope, be established 
ifbm bence/otward on sound commerce principles. Our provision lor 
Debt is, as 1 have shown* not unsatisfactory. Urgently desirable ex- 
ptndiluie on new works is still postponed for financial reasons, bnt 
this at any rate is what 1 can call optional expenditure. We must 
not, indeed, forget that a poor monsoon is due before long. On the 
other band, a leal improvement in trade would appreciably increase 
tbe yield from our existing taxation. We have* moreover, to remem- 
ber that a contribution of 63 lakhs will be due from Bengal in 
1925-26. All things considered, we are justified in regarding tbe sur- 
plus of 3*36 Cl ores as a real surplus, and 1 come back " to the two 

claimants which the House will, 1 feel sure, agree to be the only 
possible onei*, the Provincial contributions and the Salt Tax. 

63. Ihere is one important distinction between these alternatives. 
H we retain taxation at its present figure and give away our surplus 
ill whole or in [lart to the Provincial Governments, we can face the 
year 1925-26 with some hope not merely of again achieving a balance 
but with tile brighter expectation that some further reductions m 
expenditure or t.otiie normal growth In the yield of our existing sources 
of income will again give us a small surplus. If. however, we were to 
reduce the salt tax to Ps. 1-4-0 per maund, we have an initial 
cleficieiicy of 2* 16 crores to face in 1925-26. The receipts in 1924-25 

would be abnormal partly because dealers would at once replenish 
their depleted stocks it the duty were reduced to Rs. 1-4-u and partly 
because we give tiie dealers six montlis* credit. For the first five 

months of 1924-23, we shall in any case be collecting some revenue at the 
rate of hs. 2-8-0 a maund. A reduction to Rs. x-4-0 in the 19 m *25 
Budget would not, therefore, have its full effect on our figures till 
1925-26. The same would be true of a reduction to some intermediate 
figure, though of course to a smaller extent. 

04, One further objection to a reduction of the Salt Duty is 
that* as 1 have already shown, the hope that the enhanced rate would 
endure for one year only has induced dealers to run down their stocks 
and they have thus to a great extent managed to evade tiayment of 
the full duty. It is believed that they cannot reduce stoics much 
further, a decision by this House to retain the duty at Rs. 2-8 would 
make them give uj) hope of pocketing the special profits which they 
have been trying to secure. *lhey would gradually rep'enish their 
stocks and the Exchequer would no longer fail to obtain its due 
revenue. if the tax is reduced to Rs. 1-4, they wail certainly succeed 
m retaining for themselves i^art of what they ought to have paid 
to the Government and will not pass on the whole benefit to the 
consumer. « 

65. 1 know that many in this House regard reduction of the Salt 

Tax from a standpoint which indudes wider considerations tl^an those 
which are purely financial and economic, i am authorised to say that 
choice will be left to the House. We are not. as last year, confront- 
ed by tbe vital distinction between a Budget which balao^ and a 
Budget which docs not. X 

06. But are the economic objections to the salt duty so great as 
to justify the House in giving up this recurrent source of revenue at 
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a Unu whan the Proviocial cootributioni remain uoreduced, and the 
neeia of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day ? We have a 
s^la pf . over 9 crores between us and a Budget whidt balances 
witIkHit the asskstance of the Provincial contribatioas. li we reduce 
the Shit Tax to Ks. i- 4 » we are tn truth proclaiming to the Provinces 
that neither in X914-25 nor in >923-16 can we ofier them any cerutn 
prospect of relief. We are at the same time postponing ifideiiaitely 
the date at whkh we can foresee any reasonable possibility of 
reducing other onerous taxes o* toci easing our expenditure on bene- 
ficial services. It is a message ot despair to all those who are 
looking to expenditure, whether by the Central Government or by the 
Provincial Governments, for the amelioration of the conditions of life, 
and for improved educational and sanitary services, throughout Indu. 

67. Lee not the House deceive itself. We cerlatoly hope for pro< 
gressive reduction in our Military expenditure, for progressive improve- 
incac in the yield of our existing sources of rcveuuj* We hope toi 
ihac the Committee on Taxation will be able, in due course, to re- 
coin mend imporran improvemenis in the machinery and scope of our 
taxation system, so that it may be po 4 .dble for India to raise in 
taxation an amount equal to what she raises to-day at less sacrifice 
to the tax payer. But the results of this inquiiy can hardly be avail- 
able in time for the 1925-26 Budget* and the iitiprovements in our 
position lor which we may look owing to reduced expenditure and 
increased yield from existing taxes, can hardly do much more in 
19:5-26 than fill the gap o: over two crores ^created by the loss of 
salt revenue. We have once again explored with exhaustive care Ihe 
practicability of alternative taxation, and we are unable to recom- 
mend any alternative. We cannot* as 1 have already shown, afford 
to contemplate reduction of the Provincial contributions by postfK>rie- 
meuta of iuevitable expenditure or by any devices, even if they were 
available, which will merely improve the api>earance of one yea ‘s 
Budget by laying up trouble for the next. And we cannot return <0 
ihe era of unbalanced Budgets. Tbe cbuice is clear and unambiguous, 

We can, if we like* reduce the salt ta\ to Ks. 1-4 but by so doing 

we do a dehnite dis-scrvicc to the true interests of India's finances. 

6d. But, it may be said, is there not a middle way ? A reduc- 
tion to Re. 1-4 costs us 3'32 crores in 1924-25 and a further 2 
ciores in 1925-26, making a total loss of 5*48 crores in 1925-26. 
Thereafter, allowing for normal growth in yield, the anniiat recurrent 
loss is in the neigbbouibood of 6 crores. A reiJuction to J<$. 2 fxsr 
maund involves a loss in 1924-25 of Rs. 1*82 crores and little more 
in 1925 26. With the salt tax fixed at K-. 2 per maund by the 
verdict of this House, the disturbing factors which have upset the cal- 
culations in 1923-24 in regard to issues of salt would bo ebrninaterl. 

and though the dealeri^ would, it is to be feared, succeed in making 

bome of the special profits which they have had in view in reducing 
I heir stocks, their gams would not be so appreciable as would result 
irom a reduction to Re. 1-4. A reduction of the salt duty to Ks. 2 
per maund would still leave us with a surplus of ,.154 lukhs in t<r2|- 
^5 and the extra loss in 1925-26 is so small that we could afford 
to ignore it. Even though on purely financial and economic grounds 
liiey may be doubtful of the desirability of reilucing taxation in face 
‘d the claims of tbe Provinces tor reduction of their con I r* but ions, are 
the Government not prepared to adopt this muldlc course ? 

^ After full consideration of all the special circurostancef*, the 
t-overnment of India have decided not to ask the House to continue 
the salt duty of Rs. 2-8 a maund. But in view of their repeated 
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pledges op the subject of the Provincial contributions, and still n ore 
tweause tliey are convinced that even the poorest Indian^and 
perhaps the pooiest most oi aU**will beiufit far more by the main- 
^tenance of sound finances in the Central Government* and by a 
beginning of a reductioo in the Provincial contributions, they have 
decided that the middle course is the right course. Ihey propose to 
divide the surplus belveen the ivio claimants. 

70. The recommendation oi the Government oi India therefore is, 
and 1 desire to make it clear to the House that this recommendation 
is made alter ftill consultation vith the Secretary oi State and with 
bis full approval and support* that out oi the surplus oi 3*36 crores 
a sum oi be applied to reducing the salt tax from Ks. 2-b-o 
fier maund to Rs. 2 per maimd and that a sum oi Rs. 1*50 crores 
lie applied to a reduction oi the Provincial contributions. This will 
|$ive immediate reliel to four provinces, it will reduce the contribu* 
tton ot Madras from 348 lakbs* to 268 lakhs. It Will reduce the 
contributiou ol the I'linjab by 38 lakhs, from ^75 lakhs to 137 lakhs. 
The contribution of the Lniicd Piovinces will be reduced irom 240 
lakhs to 210 lakhs, a reduction ot 30 lakhs. Burma will get a ^rnail 
reduction oi 2 lakhs on its contribution of 64 lakhs. 

71. 1 do not vvifeU to appeal to provincial particularism. We 

here reprereiit the whole of India. As I said a few weeks ago. 
borrowing the words of the Honouiable Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, this is a naticnsl quistion and should be looked at from a 
rational stardpoint. Ihe Livoluticn Rules presciibe the pupotiions 
in which each {icvince's* contiibuiicn is to be reduced as money 
b€c<me8 available. 7 he piovinccs named arc the first 10 get relief. 
But ’’well begun is lull done.’* The tuin of the ctbeis came next, 
and their ol itcucticn is brought bo much the neater by the 

clcating away cl piior claims. But more important still is the in- 
let cst of lidia as a whole in making a beginning in dealing with this 
tinning soie ot tie Fiovircial ccniiibutions. This House, in the fiist 
year of its life, has an cppoitunity ot helping to make good tbt^ 
financial ba^i9 ci the Refoms 31cm lack of which many if the dififi- 
cultiea of the last three years have ^plUDg. The Goveinmcnt of India 
a.^k the cc-cpeiBiion oi tie Asiimbly in enablingf them so to manaM 
the firanics ol the couotiy tlai tie way may be clear fer consiitU' 
tional pKgie^B unhampeteo by any impediments atising (rem financial 
disorders. 



STATEMENT 1. 

StaUmtni comparing the actual Bevenue and txpemditure of the Central Oovtmmeni (Imparial Betmut t 
Xapendilure before the Beforms) with the Uevieed tCstimates for oath year from ifflS tJb to 1999-tS. 



* 5.35 I f 2»,4».a9 <>36.43.<^ —tfAit, 



STATEMENT II. 

Calculation of the net contribution from Uailmy% to ffener J Revenues in 1924 25 « 

(See paregraph 41 of epeeeb.) 

(Figures io thousands of rupees.) 

Revised Estimate* 

1923-24. 

A. — (i) Capital at charge* all lines •• .. 6,43,80,91 

Deduct — 

(a) for strategic lines .. .. 20,50,37 

(h) for capital contributed by Indian States 

and Railway Companies . . . . 74.90*40 1.01,40,77 

(ii) Capital at charge, commercial lines. • . . . . 3.44,40,14 

(ill) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent. . . . . 4>33*67 

B. — (i) Gross traffic receipts, all lines . . . . . - 94.22,02 

Deduct --R eceipts, strategic lines . . . . . . it97»23 

(ii) Gross traffic receipts, commercial lines . . . . 92,24,79 

(iii) Working exf^enses. all lines .. .. 60,96,00 

Deduct — E xpenses, strategic lines . . . . 2,2 ,17 

(iv) Working expenses, commercial lines .. .. 58,t>7,«3 

(v) Share of surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway 

Companies .. .. .. .. 1 11,42 

59.79,25 

(vi) Net receipts, commercial lines [ (ii) minus (iv) and (v) J . . 32,45.54 

Add— S ubsidized Companies, Government share of surplus 

profits «• •« t* »• 23*27 

(vii) Total net receipts .. .. .. •• 32.68,81 

(viii) Interest on capital at charge, all lines • . . • 17. 37*^^ 

Deduct — I nterest, strategic lines .. .. i 0 1,76 

(ix) Interest on capital at charge, commercial lines .. 10,36,22 

(X) (a) Interest ]X)rtion of annuities in purchase of railways 3 11.34 

(b) Interest on capital contributed by Indian States and 

Railway Companies . * . . . . 3,1 i.7Q 

(xi) Total interest charges, commercial lines .. .. 22,59 33 

(xii) l.and and subsidy .. .. .. .. 7*4 1 

(xiii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure , . . . 1^.72 

(xiv) Total (xi). (xii) and (xiii) .. 22,83.48 

(xv) Net gain from commercial lines (vii) minus (xiv) ,, 9,85,33 

(xvi) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent, on capita) at charge 

I A (hi) J •• .. .. .. 4.53.^? 

(xvii) Surplus profits .. .« .. .. 3.31*0 > 

(xviii) One-fifth of surplus profits .. .. 1.06,33 

(xix) Total contribution ( (xvi) plus (xviii) ] . . . . 5,60,00 

(xx) Deduct — 

(a) loss in working strategic lines . . 30,94 

(b) interest on capital a charge, strategic linens 1.01,76 

2.32,70 

(xxi) Net contribution .. .. .. 4,27,30 

Note. — The contribution will in future years be calculated on tiie actual 
results of Uie penultimate year's working; but in 1924-25, t4e year o 
inception of the new system, on the results of the working in 1923-24. 'I be 
net contribution of 4,27,30 shown in this statement is therefore subject to 
adjustment when the actuals of 1923-24 are known. 




STATEMENT HI. 

Cmrarium 0 / He teuitilutkn from Btdheofir io General Bevenuet in th» year 
1994 96 under the pre>eut and propoted Reparation) tynlamr. 

(ifee pnngnph 41 of •peeeh.) 


Present system, 

Bodget Silimate 1924 <25. 
(<} OroM traffic receipta ... 97,0<>,92 
DfiDVCT— 

(a) WoikiDg Bz- 

penara ...00,88,04 

(b) Share of Sor* 
ploa Profita paid 
to Indian Btat* a 
and Kailwajr 

Companiea ... 1,14,87 67.82»9i 
<ii) Nt t receiptH ... ... 29,24.U1 

(Hi) Subbidiiid Companus, Qov- 
eriiment share of aurplns 
protita ... ... 2a, 92 

(It) Total net receipts ... 29,49.1».H 

(v) (a) Interest on capital 

at charge ... MM 8 05 
(b) Interest portion 
of annuities in 


(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 
Proposed system. 

Budget Estimate 1924*25. 
(i) Oroaa traffic receipts ... 97,06,92 
Dsduct— 

(a) Working Bz- 

penaes ... 6.*>,23,04 

(b) Share r{ Sur- 
plus Prodra paid 
to Indian States 
and Railway 

Companies ... 1,14,87 ri6..H7, 91 

(ii) Net receipts ... ... .Ho'mw 

( 111 ) SnbaiditiHl i:nmpani<a, Gov- 
ernment share of rurplus 

profits ... ... 25.92 

(iv) Total net receipts ... :U),94.9H 

(v) (a) Interest (>ti cafdtal 

at charge ... I9,l8,ic> 

(b) lnt.»'resi p rt'on 
of annuitifM m 


purchase of rail- 
ways ... 2,97,58 j 

(c) Interest on capital | 

cuntribnted by I 

Indian States 

and Railway 

(Uimpaniea ... 2 ti0,09 

2I,9,5.7<» 

(«i) I^nd and Fubsidy ... ... 18,(0 

(vii) Miscellaneous Railway ezpeu- 

ditore ... ... 22 4.5 

( 

(vii ) Total (v), (vi) and (vi<) ... 25 :i4 15 , 


purchase of rail- 
ways ... \.5(» 

(c) Intefist on capital 
contributed by 

Indian States 
and Kail way 

(\)iiipanl;s ... 2 80,09 

21.95.7(1 

(vi) Land and subsidy ... ... l(i,(>(> 

(vn) Misct llaneoUN Kailway expen- 
diture ... ... 22,15 

riii) Kailv\ay rew-rves ... ... 

(ix) Total (v) (?i), (vii) and (viii) ... jpTTiT^i 


(i* ) Net contribution from Rail- (i) Net contribution from Kad- 

waya to General revenues ways to Gmerul revenues 

[ (IV) II1NIJ8 (viii) ] ... M5,78 [ (iv) (it; ] 


Noib. — The figures lor Working Expenses is 1,45,00 less under the 
proposed (scparaiico) system than under the present systtm. lx cause: — 

(i) As an integral part ol the proposed system the allocaiicn ol (xj eu 
diture on renewals betweeu Capital and Kevenue will be revised , 
and with the revised allocation 1,15.00 is expected to be charged 
to Capital next year, which, under the present systini, must be 
charged to Fevenue. 

(ii) Under the present system 30 lakhs must be charged to Worning 
Expenses next year, in order to write tloun to maikct prices the 
value of stores in stock, and to write of! out of Kevenne the loss 
involved in the sale of surplus and obsolete stores, l/ndcr the 
proposed (separation) system, this charge will l»c met from the 
Railway reserves. 

It will be observed that this figures of i»4*:,oo is the e<4uivaleot of ft) the 
increase of 11.52 in the contribution expected to Iw made from Railways to 
^'*encral revenues under the proposed (separation) system, and (2) the amount 
**33.48 expected to be carried to Railway reserves. 
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General Discussion on die Budget 

Oa MARCH 5ih the Assembly met lor the geoersl discustioii of 
the Budget. The target of critieitms was the Military Badget aad the 
Sait Doty* Khan Bshador Shariraz Kbao opened the discossioo* and 
Mr. Shaomukham Cbetty followed him. Liberals and Independents 
alone took the leading part. And although Swarajists as a whole 
were neutral, three speakers on their behalf, Mr. Ran^a Iyer, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. A. N. Dutt expressed their view-point 
towards the dose of the debate. Mr. RANGA IYER said that it was a 
British Budget with a " British character, a budget for England's 
prosperity and also slightly for India's good but only through 
itie English channel. There was in it taxation imposed without listen- 
ing to the representatives of the people. Since tbe British came to India* 
India's doors had been thrown open to exploiters by adopting free trade 
and her industry killed and all ‘ her money sunk in foreign markets by 
purchasing foreign goods. This injustice had been confessed by some 
far-sighted statesmen like Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886. He asked, 
was &ere any change to-day ? The certification of the Salt Tax had 
shown that autocracy was as supreme as ever. Lora Oliv.er had 
himself admitted that there could be no taxation without representa- 
tion and as under the existing system there was no real representa- 
tion because Government was not responsible to the Legislature, they 
could not vote the budget in the name of the people. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEUTA did' not enunciate any principle but put 
down details that unless the Military Budget which, both secret and 
open, amounted to eighty crores instead of sixty was reduced to 
thirty crores, unless Provincial Contributions, Salt Tax and Cotton 
Excise were wiped of! the Indian budget, at least Swarajists^ could 
never vote for the budget. 

The criticism of Moderates ranged between mild and bitter. All 
were unanimous in favouring tbe Salt-Tax at Ks. 1-4. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar and Sir Chimaolal SETALVAD took Government to task for 
ignoring the Assembly's opinion and certifying Salt Tax. Sir Chimanlal 
said that the Salt Tax had not helped Government but had thrown 
the Liberals who had stood by Government to tbe wolves (meaning 
Swarajists). Mr. Ranga Iyer however said that the real reason of the 
liberals' defeat at tbe last election was the Liberals' support of tbe 
repressive campaign. Sir Purusbotamdas and Sir Chimaolal asked the 
Government as to why it could not use the windfall oi 47^ lakhs last 
year and they both dwelt at length on tbe scandals of Indian money 
being sacrificed in the disputes, of several crores outstanding between 
India and the War office, and alto in respect of those already 
settled they urged safeguarding of India’s interests. Equally vehement 
was Sir Purushottamdas' onslaught in demanding protection to the 
Steel Industry before the session concluded. He spoke in the bitterest 
language of the verdict of the country if by delay Government killed 
the steel industry. Sir Purusbotamdas also exposed tbe jugglery 
which the Finance Member had resorted to in balancing his 
budget. He said the Budget was a deficit budget because the interest 
on Paper Currency Reserve which required special Legislative sanction 
had been induded in tbe budget I 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR white congratulating tbe Finance Member on 
some good points of the budget said that the decrease in Salt revenue 
was due to poverty of the people. Madras, be said, ;would not be 
selfish in the matter of ths provincial contribution with that high 
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salt duty of Rs« 2. He hoped the Goverament would lake a lesson 
alter die Rowlatt Act and the certification of the Salt-tax that when- 
ever they spumed and defied popular opinion, they were wrong and 
deaiiy paid lor it. He warned Government not to rei>eat the mistake. 
Further, his objectiona to the budget was not so much for its com- 
missions as for some serious omissions. No important infotmaiion can 
be gathered from it. For instance, how many yards of yarn were 

they consuming per head in the average ? Whether it had gone up 
or down ? How many persons paid lncome*tax ? What was the daily 
average income of Indians ? and so on. With profound sarcasm he 

said that the Government stafi which was kept busy ransacking what 

Ft. Malaviya had said so long ago as 1909 and what the Bombay 
Chronicle had once said about Mr. Patel — matters which seemed to 
give Sir Malcolm an unholy glee in studying and bringing forward — 
could be iar better employed in collecting useful informations such as 
he asked. 

H. £. the COMMANOER-IN-CHIEF rose early in the debate 
anticipating a heavy attack oa the military policy, ani spoke at great 
length. He emphatically asserted that fighting troops bad been reduced 
by eighteen thousand in British ranks and nineteen thousand 
in Indian ranks. He, as Commanderdn-Chief, shall never take 
lesponsibility for tlie defence of India with any further reduction 
in that strength although he would do bis best to economise in 
other directions. Lord Kawlinson complacently forgot that what was 
urged by Indian members was not so much reduction in fighting 

strength as replacement by cheap Indian soldier of the costly Britisher. 
Secondly Indians feel that military strength is still kept at war 
strength and not peace strength obviously because of the distrust 
of the Indians. He however asserted that Indians were not dis- 
trusted because fifty pet cent of the strength in artillery, for instance, 
was Indian who were employed as drivers, gunners, etc. This caused 
a roar of laughter which apparently took the Commander-in -Chief by 
surprise. Several questions came to which be did not reply and asked 
lor notice. Thereupon Mr. K, C. Roy asked a very pertinent question 
as to whether any commissions were granted to Indians in these artil- 
lery technical services. The Commander- in-Chief rep'.sed in the affirma* 
t ve but he did not seem to have fully caught the question because 
Indians arc not taken into these services. The Commander-in^Chief 
lee ing his position weak at once confessed that the question ol com- 
missioned ranks was of vital importance to India, but that its satis- 
tactory solution depended on education alone, because inoJern warfare 
was scientific and complicated. Lord Rawhnson then got hold of m 
statement made by Mr. Pa* during the debate on Dominion Status 
that within a decade Indiaoisation of the Army should be made good, 
lie said it took twenty-five years to make a Colonel and it bad tiikcn 
torty years to make tbeir Commaoder-in-Cbicf. Did India mean to 
take less time to produce Indians for tbo:»e ranks? (Several voices 
Hplied in the negative). The Commander-iD-Cbief thought be had won 
his point but he did not know that what was in the mind <*£ 
members was that the course of training was undoubtedly to be 
undergone but that a beginning must be made and that the beginning 
had not yet been made. They only wanted a beginning and would 
abide by the period. The Commander- in-Cbief*s speech lt?(t the same 
impression which (be Home Member's speech had icceotly created that 
f^overnment btiogs forward our Military backwardness not to remedy it 
hut to hold it up for redicule and as a handle to check further con* 
^titutional advance. 
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On Uoich 6th the diicumon cn the bvdget woi resumed. 

Dr. GOUR asked : Who had the majority : Govt, v^ith its veto» 
or the Legislatuie? In the H. of C. it bad been stated that a poi- 
tion of Bniisb Aimy was stationed in India to relieve the Biitish taxpayer. 
What had happened to the Esher Recommendations ? He asserted tdat so 
long as the Secretary of State who was reponsible for holding up the 
Army Indianisation was there to over-ride the Government of India 
he saw no hope of a reduction of the Army expenditure which was 
sapping the Indian Exchequer. He then denounced tbe^ Salt Tax and 
said that the tailing ofi in the expected n venue was the strongest 
evidence that it should he abolished. 

Mr. PILCHER, the Die-hard Anglo-Indian, who followed Dr. Gour 
made, in the course of a delectable speech condemning Indian view- 
points of the Budget, a severe stricture on Lord Olivier's remarks on the 
iniquity of the Salt Tax. 

Mr. Burdon. who followed after a few more speeches, made a 
lengthy statement on the Army policy of the Govt. 

Pandit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA criticised the administra- 
tion under the heads Finance. Army. Commerce, Public Works 
and Home Departments, and concluded his speech with an appeal 
lor an effective change in the system of Government. Otherwise, 
he told the Government that they must be prepared to carry on the 
administration without the moral support of the Assembly. Referring 
to the Finance Department, he bitterly complained about the policy ot 
ever-increasing expenditure, while there had not been a corresponding 
growth in the average income per head of the population. After 
alluding to the Salt Tax and its Certiheation by the Viceroy. Pandit 
Malaviya said that after the War, people expected that the taxation 
imposed during extraordinary times would be removed; but their hopes 
were frustrated and more taxes had been imjxised. The Government 
had not placed the Currency question on a sound basis, nor had they 
established a State Bank with facilities in every District and Talu<i. 
As rc'gards the Army, Pandit Malaviya strongly pleaded for the im- 
mediate disbandment of the 27.000 British troops at present employed 
tor internal security, which was a matter for the ordinary police and 
not for the military. In India there was greater peace and order than 
in any other country. What was wanted was a large National policy, in 
which some schools in the country would be required, as in England, to 
select suitable lads for the Army and give them the necessary train- 
ing, but the situation at present was very disappointing with one Dehra 
Dun College with 70 students ! ! ! Alluding to the proposed separat on 
of Railway Finances from General Finance be said that India could 
not forget that so many as 800 crores of the taxpayers* money had 
been spent on railways during the last several decades. A good deal 
of saving could be made in Railway expenditure, if the rolling stock 
was manufactured in India, and this could not be done without help- 
ing iron and steel works in India. The Pandit urged the Government 
to set apart fi ty crores for the purpose. In this connection, the 
Pandit gave his sup^xirt to the proposed policy of protection 
to the Tata Iron and Steel works, and urged Government to publish 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board and act upon them without 
delay, as otherwise it would be a great disaster to the Tatas. Pro- 
tection was also needed to other industries, and the cotton excise 
duty or. if that could not be done, to increase the import duty on 
cotton without which, he said, it vras impossible lor India to compete 
with energetic Japan. As regards the Public Works Department, the 
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speaker referred to wkat he called the criminal waste of pubUc money 
on new Delhi and urged the appointment of a Committee to go into 
the matter. Lastly, he referred to the Home Department, and 
criticised it as a mismanaged Department. He asked the Govern- 
ment to start with a dean state by releasing all those who had 
been imprisoned during the last lew years under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, under the Seditious Meetings Act and under such 
other measures. Conduiing he said : ** Remember that a change has 
come in India. You must recO(;nise the change in the Assembly. 
Here. we. in the Assembly, are anxious to co-operate with you. and 
treat with you. Are you. on your part, witling to co-operate with us 
by orderin? the release of al chose who have Deea imprisooiHl in the 
name ot law and order ? We want our grievances to bj settled 
before wc vote the supply. Unless there is an eany effective change 
in the system of Government. 1 tell the Government that they must 
be prepared to carry on the administration witnout the moral support 
of those who have come here." 

Mr. HARCHANDKAf VTSHlNDAS also attacked the Salt duty, and 
in the matter oi tlie Military imposition said that they should follow 
a more humanising policy such as agriculture, roads and education on 
the frontier than the policy of constant military preparedness. 

Mr. JINNAH confined his observations to military expenditure. He 
said that the question of the strength of the fighting troops must no 
doubt be determined by the Commander-inXhiel. but he asked whether 
the saving suggested by doing away wiih the British troops could not 
be effected without in any way affecting the fighting troops. 
Secondly, by the increase of Indian troops in the place of the firitinh, 
a considerable saving could be effected. Mr. Jiniiah quoted Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's writings to show that halt oi the Army in India was for 
Imperial purposes and must be paid out of the imperial Exchequer. 

Then^ again, be said that there were 1,078 olliccrs in the Indian 

portion of ihti Army in India, and if they were to jiroceed at the 
rate of ten cadets a year, hew Jong would it take to completely 

Indianise the Army? When would the limc come? (voices "Never'). 
Mr. Jinoah said that the present scheme was negligible and the 
Selection oi cadets was coofined to men whose family history was 
lookiKl into. 

He would like to see an Indian sitting by the Commander-in- 
Chiel's side 10 sec that the Indian Army was made a really National 
Army. Unfortunately, the Government of India Act did not permit 

It, and he hoped that the Act would soon be changed. He 

[>ointed out that he wanted the army in India on the dominion 

model. On the one hand, Indiaoisation of the Commissioned ranks 

the Aniiy must proceed, and on the other hand, the territorial 

Vrmy must be developed to make it a really efleciive line ol 
drtence. which would give opportunity all classes ol Indians io 

take part in defence. So far. efloits in connection with the Ueni tonal 
1 orcc had been very unsatEfactory, and very slow. Mr. Jiniiah said 
ihat if Lord Rawltnson was ready the Conimandcr-io-Chi(;f of the 
Assembly, he ought to very earnestly devote himself tu the* task ol 
' voiving a definite scheme in respect of iudiauisatioti and not rnak^*. 
India wait for 200 years by the recruitiiieiit ol ten cadets a year. 

The Commandcr-in-Cbief explained that two hundred years had 
been apparently calculated on the basis that ten cadetes would bo 
<aken fur all time to come. On the other hand, he had reccnily 
^iQctioncd an increase of students at Debra Dun College in order lo 
l^e able to increase the Dumber of cadets. 
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Mr. Jlnnah weloomad it, but asked the Commaiider-tfi-Chiel and 
Goveromeot to make an earnest eodeavoor to come willi a defiaite 
acheme, making a sobstaatial beginning and not a mere eye-wash. 

Tbs Govsbhiibiit Rsplt 

After Mr. Jinnah had spoken. Sir BASIL BACKETT stood up and 
addressed the House lor 40 minutes. There was a definite responsibility 
placed before this House in coming to a decision as to bow to make 
proper use of the surplus of three hundred and thirty six lakhs. It 
was only Mr. Shanmukam Chettiar who suggested an alternative 
method of meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was to be brought 
down, and that was by debiting to capital 180 lakhs of railway an- 
nuities. On the other Band, Pundit Malaviya had treated this House 
tp one^ hoo^s eloquent flow of incorrect statomeiMts^ whljch the Hmsc 
was how gemng abcustomed to, but there was no practical proposal of 

meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was reduced to one rupee and 

four annas per maund. No doubt, the Pandit had referred to the 

imposition of an increased import doty on cotton goods, but the 

effect of such an imposition wonld, according to Sir B^l Blackett, be 
six times the cost to the average Indian villager. Then, Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted figures to show that the military expenditure was not 
increasing, but slowly decreasing, his figures showing a decrease of 
some 5 crores in three years in a total of 63 crores I! 

1 be real problem was to increase India’s prosperity by way 

of more money properly spent, so said the finance Member. 

If the Government was to spend mere money on beneficial 
services, they must have the support of the representatives 

of the people, and that was one of the things which the 

Reforms Act brought within India’s reach, if the Salt Tax was 
not reduced to one Rupee and 4 annas, and maintained at 2 
Rupees, then the Government would be able to invest the proceeds in 
education, sanitation, and other services 1 1 ! This was not an argument 
meant to catch votes, but was placed in all earnestness and sinceiity, 
and in the interest of India. If the Salt Tax was not put at Ks. 2 
per maund, there would be no relief in Provincial Contributions. 

As regards the '’windfall” which bad been criticised^ tffe Financt 
Member said that this windfall was seen last year. It was on 
the tree, but fell only this year. Government was not in a position 
to make any reductlou in the cotton excise duty this year. Pro- 

ceeding, Sir Basil Blackett referred to the criticisms of Lord 
Olivier’s reference in the House of Lords to the Salt Tax and 
the support of the Salt Doty at Rs. 2 per maund. Obviously. 

Lord Olivier was explaining to tbc House of Lords the reasons for 
wbat he described as the general feeling expressed in India. It was, 
therefore, very unfair that the Secretary of State should be accused in 
ibis House of stabbing tbe Government of India in the back without the 
opportunity of defence being put up in its behalf, but since realising 
the things that had been said about Lord Olivier, the Government of 
India made a special request to tbe Secretary of State as to wbat 
his intention was in that matter, and ha bad explained in the way 
he (Sir Basil) bad just stated. 

Mr. Patel asked : Will tbe Finance Member lay on the table a 
copy of the telegram he sent to the Secretary of State } To this Sir 
Basl replied: *'l do not propose to lay anything on tbi table”, 
much to the amusement of the House. 

gefural diseusUon an the Budget having etmehtded the Bmue ei' 
joumed far voting on sgecific demands to the 10th March. 



Voting on the Budget 

Refusal to Grant Supplies 

MAHCU 10 TB t9H 

Ob march loih the great Budget debate on the voting on 
dcoiands was held. The Aasembly net at ii a.m. amidst tense 
excitement vrith above lao membera preaent— -a record attendance 
during the seation. The reault ot the voting^ was a forgegone conclusion, 
aa the Nationalista by a three-fourths majoiity had decided to refuse 
the first demand. The Swarajista and the Government aide vrere 
equally matched, and 7 Independents, whom neither party claimed, 
held the key to the situation. 

When question time was over, all eyes turned to Pt. Nehru, but 
to the surprise of many Dr. Gour rose. He asked a question of which 
he had given private notice to the Home Member. He drew attention 
to the special cable in the 'Statisman* stating that a Cabinet Commit- 
tee bad been set up to consider Indian afiairs and to consult the members 
of the Secretary of Stab 'a Council. He drew attention to the state- 
ment in the 'Daily Hbrald* that members of l^rlisment would be con- 
sulted and representative^ of Indian opinion would be allowed to 
rubm^t their views. He also asked for information regarding the lunc- 
tiona of this Committee, the scope of its enquiry, and aa to what 
steps the Government had taken to institute their departmental enquiries. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that be bad agreed to answer the ques- 
tion because the Assembly might be interested in the matter, even 
though he was not able to give a very full and satisfactory answer. 
1 be news that a Cabinet Committee had been foimed was correct 

and he had cabled the Secretary of State for further information. 
As for the jxiwer of consultation by that Committee, be did not 
possess any information about it. Ibc Cabinet Committee was already 
in operation. As soon as he received information about its scope 
and procedure, he would communicate it to the House. 

When this question w'as be'ng discussed seme thought thst it was 

inspired, and that it was a new dodge of Sir Malcolm to divide the 
nationalist votes in the Assembly by bolding up false hopes of a 
Cabinet Committee. A stream of questions at once poured in from 
all sides. Sir Malcolm Haley was anvwerless, as he had asked for more 
details which had not yet come. But four questions cleared the issue. 
Mr. Cbamanlal asked whether it was not the part of ihc general 

|)oJicy of Labour to set up committees attached to all departments. 
•'That may be so” — said the Home member. 

Mr. Pal asked : was that committee going to abrogate the Home 
member's Departmental enquiry committee ? 

'Certainly not' was Sir Malcolm's emphatic reply. 

'Would it undertake revision of the Govt, of India Act', asked Mr. 
Jinnah. The Home member confessed that be was a dr>in^ weil and 
liad nothing more to give. 

Pandit Moti Lai thereupon pricked the bubble and asked the 
Home member to divulge the text of the Government's cable to the 
Secy of State. The Home Member said tliat they bad cabled for 
information, in view of the budget d .^cussior. 

This reply gave the clearest indication that the Covernmtnt bad 
tried to see if another bait could be thrown to divert the votes of 
those who were le^s wary of the Govt's methods. However Dr# Goor 
^ud Mr. Pal suggested the postponement of the debate till the reply 
was received but Sir Malcolm opposed adjournment and did not 
promise luriher reply within th days. 

24 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
DEMAND UNDER «*CUSTOMS". 

Sir CHARLES INNES next moved for a deniaod for grants of 
over Rs. 71,84.000 under the head * Customs'. 

In vieve of the fact that the poltc/ of total refusal of grants 
was gOiOg to be discussed. Dr. Gour moved for an adjournmisat of the 
debate for three days within which time, he thought, a reply might 
come from the Secretary of State. 

The Home Member made it plain that the despatch of a reply 
rested with the Secretary, and that he did not think it would come 
within three days. 

The President said that he could not accept the motion, but 
Members wouid have another chance when the voting on the Finance 
Bill comes. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, referring to the noticed of reducuon, pointed 
out that motions for omission had been given notice Of, he wanted 
to know whether those could be moved in the form in which they 
were given, and sut^gested that such notices should be discussei first. 

Pandit Motilal and Mr Patel explained that according lo rules, 
they were right in moving for the omission of demands. 

The President said that if Pandit Motilal insisted on his motion 
for amendment, the Chair would let him do so. He also pointed out 
that in the discussion under Customs, he would, in view of the general 
feeling in the House, permit the consideration of bigger issues first, 
the question of total rejection on general gtouuds, but that 
the (ILcussion in respect ot other heads must be co.iliaed to those 
heads. 


Pandit Motilal Nbhru. 

PANDIT MOriLAL moved for the total omission of the grant 
under Customs. He made it clear that he bad no grievance against 
the Customs Department as it was, and that bis motion x elated to it 
because it happened to be the first demand lor grant. tie said : 

My grievance is not aga nst this or that branch of administration, 
but against the entire administration of the Government of India. The 
leasons arc the very unsatisfactory and disappointing nature of the 
response made by the Government to the resolution passed by the 
majority on the subject of the establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in India. 1 may inform the House, and specially some of the 
more ncivous members of it, that it has nothing whatever to do with 
what has been described as wrecking or destroying — the policy of Non- 
Co-Operation. It is a perfect y constitutional and legitimate means ot 
bringing the various grievances of India to the notice of the Govern* 
mrnt, and when other remedies have failed this is the only course 
open to people who still have outstanding grievances, i know that 
the grants will be restored, and that we shall be knocking our heads 
in vain against the treasury gates, but this is the strongest lorm of 
protest." 

Continu'Dg. Pandit Motilal quoted extensively from well-known 
writers on the English and French Ccnsiituiion and the righu in 
respect of voting on the Budget to point out that th^ supplies 
depended upon the rediess of grievances, and that if, since 1764, this 
method had not been resorted to in England, it was due 10 the develop- 
ment of the ConstiluDon, which made it impossible for any Government 
to resist the will of the people. He also quoted from the speech of 
Fox during the days of Pitt, showing that Fox justifiid the refusal to 
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vote lands in exti erne coses. Drawing a distinction between free 
people and the & avea of an abso ote monarchy, the Pandit asked the 
Hou^e to keep in view this distinction that in the case 
ot a free people the refusal to vote meant the paralysis of the adminis- 
tratioD. But in the case of slaves, it only meant knocking 
their heads against the gates of the treasury, as the demand would be 
restored. He sa d that while this weapon for the refusal ol the vote 
was rusting in England, they in India had to forge it as a new 
weapon. The Assembly was helpless in respect of the budget, and 
could not exercise its independent judgment for the benefit of the 
people, because the power of Ceitification could nullify anything they 
did. They were something like cbildun playing at soldieis. There was 
all the parapbeinaba ot a Parliamentary show without the substauce. 

He sakl that Loid Olivier's statement had sent a ccld wave 
thioughout the rouiury, and it had been ileclaied by the country as 
totally uDsatisiaciory and disappointing. Lotd Olivier had accuset^l uh 
that we wculd not play. The fact is that we refuse to play an 
unfair game in which both sides do not get equal chances and 
advantages. No immediate or catty prospect of the revision of the 
Tutes is held out. It is only stated ; ** We will sec whether we can- 
not hid within the rules something to make actual play more fair to 
ycu and more fair to us. So far as the revision of the rules is 
concerned, we commit ourselves to nothing'*. This is alt the reply 
that Lcrd Olivier's statement has given to a great deal of ex[»ccta- 
lions and to those who were building castles in the air. Lord Oiivier 
had quoted the manifesto of the Swaraj Patty. But while in no 
way committing the House to the manilesto» tbe speaker declared 
that the debates on the same subject in the last AsH'Oibly had shown 
that exactly tbe same sentiments contained in that manifesto were 
ixpie^secl by Mr. Uat gachaiiar. Ihcy were sentiments not only of 
the Swaraj Party but of the whole of India. Lord Ubvier had 
admitttd that certain thiDg^ did rankle in Indian minds, but Lord 
Olivier had not seeu tbe wounds deep r. Possibly, he was not supplied 
with lull information by the Govemment of India. There were seiious 
cini&siuns in tbe list of grievances. Pandit Motilal expressed bis 
appieciation of the conciliatory manner and courageous ciitcsm and 
ob&eivatioDS of the Secretary of State regaid ng General Dyer, the 
sticl-fiame speech, Kenya, and the Salt Tax (which, he was sorry to 
find, had been minimbed in a subsequent explanation). The reference 
to Mr. Gandhi was particularly courageous, and took away, to a 
certain extent, ibe sting ficm tbe action ol the Government ol India 
in taking away all grace from tbe release by putting it on medical 
giounas. But among the omissions in the speech were the Kowlatt 
Act and tbe isdiscrimioate repicssioii and oppression that followed in 
the campaign cl repression, in the application of the Crim nal Law 
Amendment Act, and tbe Guiukabag affair which really exasperated 
the Sikhs. As for Non-co-operation, tbe far-sighted statesman Mr. 
Gokhafe bad admitted in 1905 that if tbe humiliation of Indians 
continued, co-opcration with the bureaucracy would no longer be 
possible. But when they came to judge tbe actual le^p^nse, they 
found that the Secretary of State did not go beyond the lloim* 
Member. There is the patient bleeding to death, and the Surgeon 
replies *• 1 am preoccupied, and 1 must «dkc rny own lime 10 get 
ready to slop tlie bleeding." Pandit Motilal was glad that Mr. 
Montagu’s phrase that tbe British were ihf* roost determined people 
on earth had not been repeated by Lord Olivier, because detrim na- 
fi n was not the heritage ot me Britisher only, ft was a humau 
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quality, more human io thoee who stood by their riahts than in those 
who withheld the right of others. Lord Oiivier had said that the 
Government of India provided a aei worthy vessel. My answer is^ 
that it may be a seaworthy vessel, but it i» not big enough for the 
millions of Indians who have to be carried to the other shore. 

The speaker next quoted from a published letter of Mr. MacDonald 
stating that the cbanae in Governmental michinery should aim at 
changing the Viceroy's Council iato a Cabioet responsible to 
the people's representatives, and to give India control over her 
finances. Mr. MacDonald had exprensed the hope that wisdom may 
help the two people to arrive at That solution. Pandit Motilal there- 
fore asked Lal^ur to deliver the goods. As for the refusal of atippliea* 
it was merely a sign of irritation. They were taking the Sfroogest 
step possible, and it would be a misfortune if it fell flat. He 
appeiled to all. and particularly to the Indian elected members who. 
he was sure, would vote with him in refusing supplies* 

Sir MALcoi.M Hailby. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had 
been perfectly frank in admitting that the Government would have 
to use tbeir reserve power in the case of a refusal of supplies 
in the interests, according to Sir Malcolm, of the Indian people. 
The Pandit had realised the eflect of their refusal of expenses 
under Customs, which brought them forty five crores of revenue. 
He knew that the vote would take away the chances of 
Protection to the steel industry, and that if the Customs establish* 
meat were sbolished. industrial India would be the first to 
execrate the Pandit's name. (Laughter) The Pandit's real object 
was. therefore, not to abolish the Customs Department, but to call 
attention to the grievances and to cause the Government the maximum 
embarrassment so that he might, in the most emphatic manner, call 
attention to the grievancea under which India is suffering. The Home 
Member did not want as be ^aid adroitly to enter into an academic dis- 
cussion about the question of refusal of supplies before the redress of grie- 
vances. nor would he discuss consti'utional bisto'y. as was done by the 
mover. He wanted to make it clear to those whose votes the Pandit bad 
sought, whether they had good reasons for adopting that course* 
whether the grievances were really so great as to justify that course* 
and whether the response of the Secretary of State bad been so 
incomplete as to justify that coui^e. and before they voted, they must 
see that the course was not only justified but would actuMly benefit 
their cause. Pandit Motilal had said that the patient was bleeding, 
and the physician wanted time. ** It may be that the" physician is 
ond*r the oeces.-ity of taking dne precaution that hi 4 diagnosis is 
correct** (just like the precaution of ihe monkey divk^ing the loaf!). It 
may be. Sir. that we are practical rather that idealistic. It may 
be that we have been determined to see. first or all, before further 
advance was made, as to what are the difficnlties in the actual 
administration of our present con^titut on. There is no country in 
Europe which depends, as India does, for its stability and material 
progress on its administrative and Governmentai institutions. 1 do nolf 
care what the implications of that may be*^^ But it is nevertheless a 
fact, as we maintain, that you cannot force the pace of political 
advance so fast and in ^vance of administrative and ' legislative 
institutions. Our rep^y Is based on consideration, that evolution 

should be an orderly and harmonious one. We stand for progress bv 
stages. We considered that, in the circumstances, it was impossible to 
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accep|^ u ^resolotioQ the purport of which wat th%t thea- «tam 
should Jbe disregarded. That is why we opposed Mr. RaugacharUrN 
pcopotttioa. We are toid that we opp>«ed the Round Tabe Cou- 
lerenod almost with bitteraess. 1 reseat any suggestion that w^ 
opposed it because we were not prepared to take couusel with men. 
whether inside or outside the Assembly, whose views differed trom 
ours. We opposed it because it seemed to disregard the necessity of 
progress b^ stages, and because it appeared to us to be based on the 
ground that the British Parliament is not the arbiter of progress to 
be made in India. We finally opposed it because we thought it an 
ineffective machinery for the purpDse.** As for the point whether 
obstruction was jnstified, the Home Member said: If we had shown 

an indication that we desire to go back upon the solemn pledges of 
the British people, then, perhaps, extreme steps of this nature might 
be justified. We do not say so. We are in earnest in going towards 
the same goal, though by a different me hod.** 

Continuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he need not dilate on 
the point whether the course suggested was constitutional or not 
in view of India's internal conditions. The Hon. Pandit realised tlie 
effect of such a vote on Parliament. Also, there were certain dangers 
if the refusal of supplies was followed by a refusal to sanction 
taxation. The matter could not stop there. There must follow a 
movement outside the Assembly. 

Mr. Devakiprasad Sinha : Bound to I 

The Home Member, resuming. sa«d that the members of the 
Swaraj Party had declared that the country was not fit for Civil 
disobedience, and that they would be able to control their fellows. 
aUhongh previous experience was not encou ''aging. But they midit 
sow the wind and others might reap the whirlwind. However, he 
would urge them to realise the consequences of any such mass 

movement in the country and its effect on the progress of Responsible 
Government and what would be the effect of this obstruction on the 
iMilitical montalitv of the Indian people. He was one of the many 

officers of his Service who had been brought within the orbit of 
politics. His Service men accepted the August Declaration because 
^hev thought that its principle was correct, though they foresaw 
difficulties even then, but they loyally (?) set to work the new 
Constitution. Even now, he admitted that the machinery contained 
•Several anomalies, and even illogicalities involved in the working of 
a transitional system. **We arc willing to do our best to smooth 
over those difficulties, but if this vote is carried, many of us w«lt 

view it with regret, with resentment, because it must be a manifesta- 
tion of unreasonableness on the part of the Assembly (voice of no, no); 

would also check the orderly and harmonious progress of India towards 
Hesp:5n8ible Government (voices of no. no). It i\ b;‘,cause of that 

and of that alone that I ask those who might have felt tempted to 
vote Avith the Pand«t to think in time whether the step suggested 
will retard or advance the progress of the ideal which they have at 
heart/* 

Other Speak es 

Mr, Abhyankar emphasised that tlie doctrine of grievances bcfoie 
supply should not have a different meaning in India. He appeaU^ 
ail. inriuding the official Indians, to carry Pt. M^tilal's motion. 

Mr. Bepia Ch, Pal found himself between two ine.vorahles and ex- 
ned in anguish : what am I to do ? He could not vote lor the 
neither could he join Pt. Motilal. (A voice; resign.) He 
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acccfed Govt, of not laying alt their cards on the table as the 

Pundit had more honestly done. 

Mr. PATEL recognised that the decision of the Nationalists was an 
extreme one, but be considered that it was justifiable in the cir- 

cumstances created by the Government. There weie certain facts which 
bad a direct connection with their present action, and they should be 
brought forward prcminently. There were the grinding poverty of the 
people and the fact that millions died of pestilence, facts which 
Lundrcds of years of British rule had not prevented. 

There was also the further fact that since the so-called Reforms 

thousands of people had been sent to jail, including some of the most 

respected people in the land. 

He referred to the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, 
and feveral other politicians. He referred also to the diseases 

prevailing in India, and extremely slew progress in education, and 
asked the Govemment whether they were willing to co-operate 

with the Swarajists cn the terms of the Swarajists. **We want you 

to carry on the administration of the country by veto and by 

certification. W'e want you to treat the Government of India Act 
as a scrap of paper, which 1 am sure it is. If the Viceroy certifies, 
what then ! Nothing but a mass movement for non-payment of taxes. 
We want you to either accept our demands or dr.ve us to the mass 
movement. The responsibility will be yours. 1 want to obstruct the 
Goveinment at every step. I wish Pandit Moli'al Nehru would allow 
me to do so. (Laughter). Even now’, wc give you one more chance, 
but if you don't trust mo, I don't trust you eitlier. You must mend 
your ways, or we must make you mend your ways. Unless you mend 
at once, India will not be a bed of roses for you. 

Sir SlVASWAMl n’LK spoke as an apologist of the Labour 

Govt, in England. He said tl at be was unable to support the 

motion of Pai dit Moiilal Nclitu becawe be considerid that it was not an 
efficacious ruethed oi achieving their object. He recognised the spirit 
of iaiinesb and anxiety which breathed through Pandit Motilal Nehru ^ 
speech, but the House must understand the difficult position of iht 

l.fibor J'any in England, ard ibe circumstances in which Lord Oliviir 
had to make that speech in the House of Lords. In the opinion ot 
the spiaker, Loid Oivier’s speech was not unsatisfacto y. It was 
ii spired with sympathy, and be asked whether it was possible to e.\- 
fxet more at that stage. The occasion for making a protest had net 
yci arisen, and he therefoie deplored the s'nng expressions of opinion 
Inm hs Naiionalist fiicnds. Refusal of supplies would not be able 
to hurt the Gcvernm.nt, but it would be injuring their own repu- 

tation, and making the people suffer for want of proper beneficial 

scrvicis. He knew there was no use trying to convert the Swarajists, 
whom he attacked, who had come determined to nject he budget- Ht 
made strong appeal to those Independents who got themselves 

entangled with the Swarajists to disengage themselves from ttii 
tangle. The responsibility for any consequence of adopting Pandit 

Motilal's motion would not be on the Government but on themselves. 

Grant Refused. 

After Mr. Chatterji of the Govt, of India had spoken, closure was 
applied. 

The motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru for the rejection of the 
demand was pressed to a division and carried amist loud 
non- official applause by 63 to 56 votes. 
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Sir Parshottamdaf Thakurdis, Mr. Pji». anl Dr. G jar remiiiel naatraU 

TaXSS OH iNCOMB KBJBCrSD. 

The next heaJ was a demini of R<. OA^i.oio uoler t'le heid 
taxes OQ income. Mr. Patel move! f >r the rejection of ths demanL 
and diJ not make any speech. Hi conteatel himself with the observa- 
tion that the same reasons watch impelle i them to reject the 
former item also stood against this. 

Sir Btsii Blackett opposed the motion. 

Sir Purshotamdas anl Mr. Rami Iyengar asked t e S varajists n Jt 
10 press this motion, as ih^y hri already achieve 1 their ob)ect ui 
protesting against the Government's attitu Sc on the R 'firmi qii-i ioti 
by refusing the first supply under Customs. It wju'd be better, they 
thought, to adopt the policy of dUcrimlnating obnruciijn, and discuss 
tach head on its merits. Mr. Pal declared tUa' if tlie Swarajisti 
pressed this motion, he would be compdlei to vote with the Govern- 
ment, and not even r main neutral. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr. D. P. Stngha asked the non-officials, 
in the name of const '•tency, to reject this item as well. 

The motion of Mr. Patel for the rejection of the detnind wai 
Cirried by a majority of one vote there botng or for and 6 ) against it. 

Mr. B. C. Pai and Sir Purshottamias Thakurdas this timi; threw in 
thfir weight with the Government. 

Mr. R. Rama Iyengar and .Mr. Mirbilas Sir fit wlu vote 1 with 
the nationalists in the fist deminl now votei agiias: them anl 
with the Govt. 

Salt DaM.aNo RtjBcxBD 

The next demand was for Rs. 10,655.000 iiuder Salt. 

Before the Salt demand was put to vot ^ Mr. Calvert (official, 
Piinjab) pointed out the gravity of the proposal, because, if the 

rnicliinery for the production of the Sait Tax came to a stan iscill, it 
would mean serious consequences to the Northern India populatio t. 

Pandit Moli al Nehru pointed out that the Government hai already 
indicated in respect of two previous demands that they wjulj nrstore 
th(*iii. If th;*y dil not restore the Salt dermal, it would b* a proof 
of how far they eared fir the welfare of the p^rJpe of India. 

Sir Basil B’ackett said that if the Assembly had acted foolishly, 

thv Government would not act foolishly. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas urged strongly that the House should 
not vote against this demand, which touched them most vitally. 

Mr. Lokhare and Mr, Mehta suppjrtd Pandit Motiial Nehru. 

^Ir. Mehta said that India could produce salt witiiou any Gov/Tuinoot 
^“‘Ip. and asked the Government to give a trill to lndiin.s by abolish- 
ing the Department for a year I 

The omission of the Salt demand was movei by Mr. Doraiswamt 
Aiyaogar, and carriel by a majority of 62 a'.j;a!nst 53. 

Opium Demand Rejected 

The next demand for grant of Ks. 20.731.000 under the head 

Opium** was similarly rejected by 62 to 57 vote.s. 

'JIte Jlouu iken cdj^jurnid to the vext day. 
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Siflkuittg U the Divi/icn Lut cm Ft 3/cfilol Fehru^s mctkn Jor 
Jotal rejection of the Cwtom Demand 

Division Lial 


AYES-63 


PsiDs cbftLdTa Bau 
V, J. f'ale) 

M. A* Jiliiali 
A, t ax ^at in ami Ij^o^ar 
Vealiatapatbi Bbku 
K. Bergy 
K. V. Ready 
Miasm ukbani Chetty 

M. K. Acbatya 
DaxaifeviBini Jyes^ar 

N. i\ Kelkar 

K Rama Iyengar 
Saciaaira Bbat 
(r. A. K. JftUni 
K. K. Nambiyar 
K O. Loin khrif 
ir V. Bilvi 
^lamnadaa Mihta 
Ka^iuiliai Lalbhai 
R. Ray 
T. V. Gobwami 
Vfik('( b 0, AhJV 
/^na^nsth Ratt 
Kaz^ni AM 
Ab(vl Karini 
K. K, bay 
Mauxig Run 
Metnboda^a! Ilina 
M, H. AU jaikar 
Hetb OfivirciariaH 
bbe kli Kidvui 
M. S. Amy 
haimiullaii Kimu 
ai. M. Mhlavi}u 
1 ala Haiiiiaj 


Ifatilal Nibxn 
Lala Dnmcbaxid 
Bbyama Cbaxaii 
8hamtal Rcbtu 
Rawab timail Kbau 
' r, 8. Banga Iyer 
Kiebenlal Nebtu 
Cbamanial 
8aidar Gulab Singb 
(iaya Pia»ad Bitigb 
Nilkaiita Daa 
Sbarfras Hnstain Kbaii 
Maulvt k). Matee 
B. Das 

Haripiarad Lai Komar 
Gaztgasaiiad Kirgh 
Devaki Praiacl Hitigh 
Naiaiii Daa 

Krihta Kaola Malavi}a 
BaTkaianath Mieia 
Maolvi Yacoob 
Yfl^af Itxiam 
Hbaikb hadiq Haaean 
T. U. I'boekan 
K. K. ( baora 
Kanar Brngh 
I Tala f yare lal 
Haibilnti Fardur 


NOES-56. 

Sir Gordon Fiaaer 
„ Biiraswami Jyer 
kintbiab Cbelt>ar 
Mr. Wilton 
Hir Campbell Bbodet 
Mr. M Sebmsade 
Sardar B. A. Dalai 
Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad 
Mr. K. C. Roy 
Darcy Lindtay 
Bbamt-oz Zuba 
„ K. M. Domatia 
Prince Akraro Ho^pa^n 
Mr. All Chcuiiboii 
Emily 

•f S C Ghoie 
Sir Htnry Siaoyon 
Dr. L. K. Hyoer 
Mr. Bomne 
„ A V. Iyer 
Nawab S Abdul Qujatii 
Mr. B N Nag 
,, Ailexi 
„ Piicber 

Gulam Bari Makbdom 
Bajan Bakbth Bbab 
N. M. Jopbi 
('aptain Hira Singh 
Ajab Khan 
Mr. Abmed Ali Kban 
Maulri Abul Kaetim 
('oi. Gidney 
Sayed M. Itmail 

and 28 Offidalt 
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MAR. ti. 19 * 4 ) ON BUDGET DEMANDS 

Voting on the Bu€lget-2nd Dny- March llth 1924 

FT. MOTILAL NEHRU'S STATEMENT 
Next day btfore tbe House resumed discussion on the demands 
lor grants Pandit Motilal rose make a statement about the policy 

of tbe Nation.'ili'^C Party. He said t^at yesterday he spoke on behalf 
of the Naticnalist Party as a whole, and not for the Swarajist 
section of it. when he said that their intention, by passing motions 
lor omission of grants, was to establish a principle. He bad further 
made it clear that yesterday's position bad nothing to do with what 
was called the 'wrecking' programme of the Swarajists. The Nationalist 
Party had 1 ow decided, having establishcl the principle which they 
maintained, that they wou‘d let the remaining demands fv)r grants bo 
discussed m the ordinary course. Ho hoped that the Treasury Benches 
would receive the statement in the spirit in which it was made. 

Th’S statement. c< m'ng fo Muldtnly after the great Nationalist 
victory of the day be fere, surptised many and was taken by some as 
a new move, by others as a Swarajist climb down. As a matter of 
fact, tbe two sections rf the Nationalists, the Swarajists and the lode* 
ponder ts. had come ‘o a working arrangement that to establish the 
principle of redress of grievances before grant of supplies the latter 
would support the obstructionist tactices of the Swaraji^^ts, but that 
once the principle is established, obstruction should not be pushed to 
extremes. This was made clear by Mr. Jinnah who followed. 

Mr. Jinnah 

Mr. jinnah. as a member of the Nationalist Party, entirely endorsed 
what Pandit Motilal had said. *' 1 further want to make it clear that 
the Nationalist Party, in this House, do not stand for any wrecking 
programme. Tbe Nationalist Party wants to work in this Assem- 
bly and nothing more. \Vc stand to pursue a policy and a 
programme of a constitutional character. There is no idea in the minds 
of the Nationalist Party that we wi^h to resort to Civil Disobedience, 
that we want revolution, that we want to cany on a campaign of 
non-payment of taxes. We condemn the Government of India. We 
condemn the Secretary of State. That was why we passed a resolution 
here by an overwhelming majority putting forward our demand for 
Reforms. You have not satisfied us, and we wanted, therefore, in tlu* 
e'earest possible manner, to record our protest, our condemnation, 
disapproval, of tbe way in which you have managed it. We 
also recognise that there are difficulties, but you have enlire-y failed 
so far to satisfy us. Therefore, 1 do not wish Iht^ Govcinment to 
allege anything else beyond what 1 have stated in this House, nor do 
we wish that any impression should be created abroad that we stand 
for anything else." 

Sir M. Hailbv 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, however, inspitc of the clearest assur- 
ance to the contraiy, persisted io denying that any principle ha.*! been 
established, and once more tried to drive a wedge be! ween Mr. Jinnah 
and Pt. Nehru. He said : " Pandit Motilal Nehru has aiked that 
the Treasury Benches should express approval of the action which bis 
Party now proposes. Tbe Treasury Btnch is unable, and does not 
desire to go into any question regarding the internal {politics of tbe 
Nationalist Party. We are not fully aware of its composition. 1 do no 
discredit to it when 1 say that up to tbe moment wc have bad some 
doubt as to its poicy, or indeed, if it has any one policy. When we 
2d 
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are told Oiat tbejr iMlve estabUehed tbetr prioriple by tbe votes of 
yesterday, we take the liberty to doabt it; When we are tidd that 
they have proved anythiog at ail by th^r votes of yesterday, we 
equally take the liberty to retain oor own opinion on the sobjecl. 
They now desire. I understand, not to press their motions lor tbe 
complete refusal of grants. We have no desire to challenge that 
decision. With regard to what Mr. Jtnnah has said, 1 will only say in 
reply that 1 have not any deiire to associate his section oi the 
Nationalist Party with the programme to which he referred. 1 was 
careful yesterday, in speaking on the subject, to say that we do not 
charge them with any such intentions. I was careful to limit mysell 
to reminding the House that we had had previous experience of mass 
movements in India and desired to* see no recurrence of those expe- 
riences. Mass movements we may perhaps see. but we do not wish 
to charge his friends with a wish to promote revolution ^or wreckage. 
We are both here, for the moment, on the floor of the House, fighting 
out a Constitutional issue, and have no desire, for the moment, to 
look outside or to forecast anything that, might happen o£E the floor of 
this House. For the present, wc are content to fight out a constitu- 
tional issue in constitutional ways. One of those ways is the free and 
open discussion of all the demands put forward by the Government for 
its expenditure. We are perfectly prepared to undertake that discussion/* 

i^eraands for giants therefore took their normal cour83. On the 
demand under Excise, members expressed strong views in favour oi 
of Prohibition and Pundit Malavtya asserted that the excise po icy 
was one of the many black spots in British administration of India. 
A vote of censure was passe i by reducing the demanl under Forests 
by Rs. too because the Dehra Duo scheme for full training in India 
had not bsen yet given effect to. 

The main discussion of the day centred round the Railway bud- 
get which has swolieu beyond all proporiiond during tbe last ten 
years. Swarajists maintained an attitude of beoevoient neutrality 
ihougliout. Ml. Rangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Acharya made useful 
contributions to the debate on Railways. Swarajists were however 
there to support their independent friends in ady division that 
might be chaUeoged, and one that was challenged in respect of forest 
they were able to carry by 6o against 51. 

LAND REVENUE DEMAND 

The demand under * Land Revenue ' was agreed to without discussion. 

EXCISE 

The demand under ' Excise ' was next moved. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju, in moving for a reduction of one hnndred 
rupees criticised the Excise Administration and pointed out that the 
amount spent on the Excise Department could be well utilised for 
educational purposes. This was carried as mentioned abeve. 

RAILWAYS. 

The next demand was for Rs. 676,00^5,000 under the head Railways. 

Mr. K. RAMA IYENGAR proposed a reduction of this figure by 
ten and three-fourth crores. In moving this proposition, he said that 
be bad put the figure at much less than what he had originally 
intended. The first item he referred to was working expenses, which 
ammounted to 67 crores. This figure was much too high, and shoukl 
be reduced to an appreciable extent, because there had been extra- 
ordinary leaps in the working expenses* Mr. Rama Iyengar then went 
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into SWii d«t^s of nOwoy oxpeadUnre. »ad after alludiag to tbe re- 
comeiidatioDs of tbe Inebcape Committee and the Acworth Committee, 
appealed to tbe Goverameot to effect economy. He euggestcd that 
this cut oontd be made by reducing the general administration figure by 
two crores of rupees and aiso by reducing the provision lor engineer* 
iag eftabUshment and by various other means. Mr. Kama Iyengar 
mentioned tbe amounts spent as salaries on a number of highly paid 
officers, especially in the E. f. Ry. and appealed to the House to 

carry his motion for reduction by ten and three-quarter crores. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that they bad been told that tbe whole- 
sale refusal of demands had been given up. but Mr Iyengar's motion for 

a cut of no less than lo} crores showed that perhaps he had merely 

changed tactics and adopted another form of obstruction. He did not 
know whether it was all an elaborate joke, and whether Mr. Iyengar 
wanted tbe House to tak^ him seriously. He said that the luchcape 
Committee had gone thoroughly into the railway cx^ienses and had 
suggested all possible economies. As for increase in working expenses, 
ibis was not peculiar to India. In Canada and United Kingdom, it 
had doubled, compared with the pre*war expenses, and in the case of 
France, it had gone up six times. The causes which led to this rise 
were entirely outside the control of those managing the Railways. 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he would not 
endorse tbe Commerce Member’s remarks that Mr. Rama Iyengar should not 
be taken seriously. The speaker felt that although Mr. Iyengar had given 
a tall order^ he had done well to draw attention to the various 
matters, and the Government should try to examine his figures and 
try to come to some understanding. He said that the Retrenchment 
Committee had no doubt recommended only 4I crore). but they wanted 
economy. Tbe speaker admitted that the Government bad not yet 
had enough time to give results. He said the comparison with the 
figures of foreign countries was misleading. He thought that as 
Railways involved an expense of about a hundred crores. which was 
half of the total revenues, the Assembly should discuss the railway 
budget separately, and thus have greater time to devote itself to 
details. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA deplored the tone of Sir Charles Inocs’ speech. 
It was inconceivable that a responsible member of the Government 
should ridicule members and regard the discussion as an elaborate joke 
and twit them with what had happened y^^sterday. Sir Charles lunes 
bad not given the House any information necessary for arriving ai a 
Solution of this question. The lacbcape Committee had rocommcndcct 
^hat each railway should yield five per cent as dividend. Tnis short 
recommendation was itself a serious condemoaticn of the present 
'management of railways. What, he asked, was the number of Indians 
’n State railways. Among the gazetted ofTuers there were 38 per cent 
Fidians. and 62 per cent non^lndians. ihis was not a satisfactory 
state of affairs. A serious effort must be made to reduce the number 
persons imported from out of India to work in Indian Railways 
‘ nd Indians appointed to those po>ts. Then, the other working ex- 
P« nses bad to be considerably reduced. In order to make all the 
n.cessary enquiries, there must be a Committee of this House. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao emphasised the need of separation of Kail- 
''HV Finance from the General Finance and of decentrallsatton. Mr. 
‘bndiey, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, deprecated any enquiry 
■ y a committee of the House as urged by Pt. Malaviya. 

Sir Charles lanes, replying to Pundit Malaviya’s point, admitted 
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that Europeans i;vere liberally paid, but at what amount oi sacrifice 
they left their homes and gave their servce to India 11 

Pandit Malaviya asked Sir Charles how he would feel if in 
England foreigners were employed rather than Englishmen ? 

Sir Charles now took shelter under the Government of India Act 
which, he said, laid down increasing asscciation oi Indians, and he gave 
figures to ^how that the Railway Department was not lagging 
behind any other Department in giving tfiect to the policy of Indianisa- 
ticD. Railways in India were gigantic business concerns. He said that 
the estimates beiore the House for the next year were a mere guess, 
and it was impossible to accept big cuts. The House should judge 
the Railways by their actual returns and he showed that during the 
past three years, Kailway returns in India were higher than in 
many other countries, particularly higher than that jn the United 
Kingdrm. if the peicenlagc for the coming year was to be less than 
in the current year* it was due to the fact that the programme 
revenue expenditure, which had been cut down last year, was to be 
fully met next year. 


Motions Rejected 

Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion was rejected. 

KAMA lYhKGAR n<xt moved snoiher cut of three crcics 
trdei cfdinaiy lejaiis arci mainteiacce. He strongly criticised tb( 
mai net in wlicb the Goveinmtnt piescnted the Railway Buaget, 
vliih was enfltunt inm ilat presented by other Dejarlments. He 
»b:d list he had caiefully gone into the figures oi the vaiioub 
biaicho cl Kailways, and had tuggested ems which, be believed, fell 
Ickw thcfe which cculcl lie latiicd out. He fuitber obscivcd ita 
he lid !•( t suggested any reduction in revenue expendituie, and 
nigcd flat the haiJwty Due get hercaKer shcu!d be so prepared as to 
shew li e je tnanent recuiiing cost and temporary cost and the 
pTcgrsnir.cs of renewals all separate y. Ibis motion tco was rejected. 

The G, I. P. Railway 

Mr. Josbi then moved that the demand under sub-bead ** G. J. 
RaiK>ay ” be reduced by Ks. ico. Ihe mover complained that iht 
G. J. P. Railway authorities had not recognised the Association oi 
their liin]>lo>ees. The right of free association was recognised by the 
Internaticnal l4ibc*ur Conference, but the G. 1. P. Ry. Agent did net 
even reply to the letters sent to him by the iwo Assiciations of 
G. 1. P. Railway Employees. Mere couitcsy demanded a few lines oi 
reply, and the absence of this form oi courtesy would not lead tv 
happy relations between the employers and the tmploytes. Scmeiiino 
ago, there was a strike on this Railway in Bombay, and if the 

Aseociation of Employees had been recognised, the strike could have 
been averted. Ihe report of the Retrenchment Officer of the G. 

J. P. Railway was not published, nor was the reccrDmendaiion 

of the Officer carried out in regard to the higher Servictt> 

whereas lull eflect was given to ti c rece^mmendation in respect 

of lower grades of appcinlments. This policy bad caused a great deal 
of discontent among the subordinate staff. Ihen there was racial 

discr mination observed in respect of granting passes and leave iule‘‘, 
aid in regard to the premotion of Indiana to higher appointments,. 

Mr. Joshi's motion was put to vote and rejected. 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 

Further Voting on the Budget 

On the Assembly meeting on the I2th March discussion on' the 
demand under Railways was resumed. 

Sir PURUSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS moved a reduction of 25 
lakhs. He said that Mr. Hindley's reply as to Indianisation was most 
disappointing and urged that at least 30 per cent, of the higher posts 
should be Indianised. He strongly condemned the policy of the Govt, 
in regard to purchase of Ry. Stores which should be purchased through 
the Indian Stores Department. The most disappointing Ictuie of the 
railway budget was the proposal to write off three crores in respect 
of the fall in the value of stores. That, be said, was due to gross 
neglect by the railway managements which imported stores on an 
extravagant scale. 

After Sir Charles Innes had replied on bcbalf of Govt. Sir Puru- 
shotamdas* motion was put and carried by 58 votes to 43. 

Mr. VENKATAPATHi RAJU next moved for a cut of two crores 
which was rejected by the narrow majority of 38 against 56. Mr. Kama 
Iyengar's motion of a reduction of one crore and 13 lakhs was next 
withdrawn after a short discussion, and then the Railway heinand 
with 23 lakhs less was granted. 

Posts & Tblegraphs. 

Discussion tlien proceeded on the demand under Post & Telegraphs 
which after some discussion was passed. 

On the next day March 13th the Legislative Assembly met again to 
continue the discussion on the demands for supplies, ihere was only a 
moderate attandance, most of the leading Swarajists being alisent. 
The reason why they were absent this day was that pledged as they 
were to support the Independents against Government they suffered a defeat 
the day before on Mr. Raju's motion through the action of the Independents 
themselves. Mr. Kaju was of the latter party and bis motion should 
have been supported by other Independents. The Swarajists therefore 
made it plain that their votes were to be sought only when the 
Independents agreed amongst themselves. 

Thb Jaito Massacre. 

l^andit M. M. MALAVIYA desired to move the adjournment of the 
House in connection with the Akali question and the Jaito affair. This 
was to prevent the repetition of the previous Jaito massacre. He 
said that the second Jatba, which had recently started, was now 
approaching the place it bad started out for. Had Government with- 
drawn the order for the Jatba only to approach in parties ot fifty or 
not ? The Jatha had made it clear that they only wanted to read 
the 'Grantha Sahib' and that thiy intended no violence whatever, hr 
w Anted an assurance from Government that the order bad been with- 
drawn as also the order requiring the Jatha to leave the Ciurdwara 
Rs soon as they bad finished the reading of their Scripture ; if thesi* 
orders had not been withdrawn then the position was a delicate one. 
He was anxious to avoid a repetition of what had occurred on ^‘cb^uary 
-I. The public declaration ot those who were conducting the Jatha 
made it clear that they had no political objects in view. 

Here the President told the speaker that he must rule him out of 
order for the reasons he had given on a previous occasion. 

The Pandit begged that the President would reconsider the matter 
>0 view of the fact that bis previous decision was based on the rule 
which related to discussions dealing with Indian States. The Jatha 

25 a 
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was now in British territory and he hoped that an opportunity would 
be given tor venlilating the matter. 

0r. Gout repeated that the paity was yet in British territory and 
he could not see that they coutravened any rule by asking for a 
discussion. Mr. D. P. Siogha referred the President to May's Parliamentary 
Practice which laid down that where the members and the Speaker were 
in doubt as to the interpretation cf rules* the sense of the House should 
be sought. Sir Freder ck Whyte said that unlike the H. of Commons* under 
the Standing Orders here, tbe maintenance of orderly debate and the 
interpretation of rules rested with the Chair. As for tbe point raised 
by Dr. Gour be said that if the Jatha was still in British territory 
the maiter could be raised in the Punjab CounciK 

Mr. Jinnah said that the matter was definite and urgent and he 
wanted Government to take steps to prevent any repetition of the 
deplorab'c occuirences in February. 

The President ruled this also out of order. Pt. Malaviya then asked 
if instructions had been given to the Administrator at Nabha against 
shooting. To th s no leply was given by the Government. 

Mr. Venkatapati raju wanted to know whether the question could 
be discussed under general administiation and the President said be 
would inform him later cn. 

Voting on Genbral Administration. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramacbandra Rao was the first to initiate this 
discussion* and he was followed by those who had tabled similar motions 
for reduction. In asking for a nominal reduction of Rs. loo under the 
8ub*hcad * Home Depaitment, ' Mr. Ramacbandra Kao referred to the 
fact that several schemes relating to pensions* allowances, salaries, and 
compensation on premature retirement had been discussed on the initia- 
tive of the Secretary of State by tbe Government of India and bet- 
ween the Goverenment of India and tbe Local Governments. All these 
schemes imposed a considerable financial butden on this country, but 
they had not been discussed in that House. No Parliament could 
tolerate the imposition of such a burden, the responsibility for which 
was initiatid from a body outside the country. Then, there was the 
Lee Commission, which was appointed against tbe express wishes of 
that House. This Commission was likely to come to the end of its 
labour by the end of tbe month. Mr. Ramacbandra Rao urged that 
the report of this Commission should be published simultaneously in 
India and in England, and that no orders thereon should be passed 
without the report being di cussed in that House. 

Dr. Gour : This was promised last year. 

** 1 demand that the Lee Commission report should be published 
and discussed in this House* preferably in tne special sess on in May*' 
Proceeding, Mr. Ramacbandra Kao referred to the demand pressed in 
several local Legislatures for the reduction oi the number of Executive 
Counciliots in their Provinces, and wanted to know the Government of 
India's views on this matter. He added Uii^ expansion of the number 
of Executive Councillors to undesirable lengths had created dissatis- 
faction throughout the country, and the impiession had gained ground 
that the only sign of reform was that the administration bad become 
top-heavy. 

Dr. GDUR* in criticising the policy of the Home Department, said 
that various standing committees had been appointed to work out 
the difierent departments of Government but that to these commitieea 
had been relegated work of an altogether subordinate character which 
was in no way calculated to educate Indians with the problems before 
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the QOiintry. He coxstplaiiied that no Indian had been appointed Home 
Meiftber, the most difficult and important post in India which dealt 
with the internal administration of the country to which it was par- 
ticularly fitting that an Indian should be appointed. He drew atten- 
tion to the reply given by Mr. Richards in the House of Commons to 
a query regarding the extension of the Reforms in India and stated 
with some heat that the patience of non-official Indians was exhausted 
and the Government was greatly mistaken if they supposed that the 
Legislative Assembly would complacently submit to House of 

Commons. 

Dr. Goer here somewhat cleverly alluded to the Aksli Jatha on 
tbe ground that it was concerned with law and order in Biitisb India. 
He wanted to know what the Home Member was doing in this matter. 
He put forward a threat that if no satisfactory answer was received* 
tbe House would press this issue to a division. 

Referring to the Lee Commission, he said that he understood, in 
fact he had been assured, that Provincial Governments had been asked 
to set aside certain sums to meet the increases in salaries to be re- 
commended by the Lee Commission. 

At this stage Sir M. Hailey emphatically protested againat Dr. Gout's 
statement and said that the Govt, of India had not passed any 
such order. There were cries of ‘‘Withdraw'* from Govt: Benches, but 
Dr. Gonr stuck to bis point and though he did not divulge the source 
of bis information he asked the Home Member to categorically deny 
the fact. 

Pandit MALAVlYAdrew attention to the necessity for the reconstruc- 
tion of tbe Governor-Generars Council. The salaries in India were ex- 
cessively high. He wanted the Viceroy's salary to be reduced to Its. 
15.000 a year and that of the members of the Executive Council to 
Ks. 4.000. equivalent to a judge's salary. He proposed that the 
Viceroy's position should be like that of tbe King in England. Tbe 
Commaocler-in-Cbief should confine his attention to military operations 
and an Indian civilian must hold charge of the defence poriioUo. 
Tbe Indian Members should serve at 25 per cent, less ^alary than 
their European colleagues. It was an anomaly that tbe Home Mi^m- 
ber who had to deal with the internal affairs of tbe country slioukl be 
a European. The Home Membership should go to an lociiau. He com- 
plained of mabadministraiion of law and order and attacked the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act under which several members of the 
new Assembly had been sent to jail after tbe declaration of a public 
association as unlawful without assigning any reason for such order 
and without any provision for appeal against such order. He parti- 
cularly drew attention to the misuse of section 144 of Criminal Proce- 
dure Code against which he himself had defied ball a dozen times and 
w'ui'd do so again. 

The Pandit observed that Indianisation was very backward aol 
that instead of calling tbe Lee Commission Government should hav(* 
consulted the Assembly and stopped European recruitment to the 
^ivil Service. 

Sardar KARTAR SINGH said that law and order had become Jaw- 
breaking order and complained agamst the Government order against 
the Gurdwara Committee. The Government of India, hie said, had 
given wrong information to Lord Olivier who had described the Gurd- 
‘Vara Committee as a revolutionary body. 

Mr. GOSWAMl said that when they were talking about unlawful 
assemblies it reminded him of tbe fact that once a member of Par- 
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liament described the Goveroment of India as an unlawful assembly 
(Laughter). As for law and order they could not find such prostitu- 
tion of that good phrase as it was in India. 

Homb Mbmbbr*s Kb ply 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, replying, said that the Home Depart- 
ment bad carried out the full retrenchment recommended and that the 
increase under the estimates for the next year was doe to the increase 
in the Secret Service alloiment which had been mainly necessitated in 
connection with the importation of arms from outside India. Coming 
to graver issues be said that it was immaterial to him whether the 
Home Member was an Indian or a European because Government 
was a composite Government. As for the use of Section X44 he reminded 
Pandit Malaviya that the Law Member, when Sir William Vincer t 
was the Home Member, was not a European. His imputation was 
that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who was then the law Member was 
accountable. But this subterfuge was exposed when Pt. Malaviya pointed 
out that Sir Tej Bahadur was at that time ill and he was not responsible 
lor the action of the Government. Besides, *Law and Order' came under 
the Home Dept, and it was an unmerited dodge to bring in the name 
of the Indian Law Member, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

As regards Indianisation of the higher posts which are the monoiK)ly 
of Kngli'hmen. Sir Malcolm said that certa n posts required long adminis- 
trative training and rxperienee. and recruitment on five years' contract 
as experts in the case of such posts would be of very little 
use. U ^Government had not decided for immediate cessation of 
recruitment of Europeans it was because India still needed Europeans. 
**We may not have gone iar enough but at all events do not bring 
the charge that we had done nothing at all. 1 ask any one to look 
to the civil service in the Provinces where a large number ot Indians 
are gradually mounting up the ladder and in ten or fifteen years' time 
they should be holding high administrative posts in large numbers. 
Proceeding by that gradual and cautious method yon will get men who 
will fill posts with distinction." 

The Home Member said that Mr. Kartar Singh bad charged Gov- 
ernment with law-breaking and disorder. Sir Malcolm Hailey asked 
Mr. Kartar Singh honestly to say whether the law had been broken by 
Covernmemt or by his own community which did not preserve the 
standard of good citiasenship. He did not want to attack that com* 
m unity and had altemted to put Government's justification on the lowest 
terms btit in innumerable cases the community bad under a mistaken 
notion of religious feeling refused to obey the strictest requirements of 
law and order. 

Mr. Chamanlal: * What about the Gurukabagh beating?" 

The Home Member said that be did not want to enter into that 
big subject. In answer to a question he said that it concerned the 
Punjab Government more than the Government of India and it related 
to an incident they all deplored but which was now past history. 

As for the treatment of political prisoners, Mr. Shanmukum Chetty 
had complained of inhuman treatment p'oba^y in his own Province. 

Mr. Chetty: ** 1 refer to the case ot Pandit Bajpai who died under 
tragic circumstances." 

The Home Member said tlxat Government bad issued instructions to 
local Gv vernmeots who had agreed to institute a special division to 
cover that c^ass of prisoners who went to jail, as was said, for the 
sake of conscience. Rules had been liberalised to approximate to tboae 
in vogue in England. The Madras Government were deputing an officer 
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to ^ to the Andamans to consider the case of the Moplah prlsoneis 
therew . 

Tbb Lbb CoMiiX88ioN*8 Rspoat 

At lor the Lee Commission’s report* it would no doubt be pub* 
lished simultaneously in the two countries. The Government of India 
had previously discussed all important Commissions in the Assembly 
before coming to a decision on them. In this case also they would 
follow the same practice, but they could not bind the Secretary of 
State who could in the light of the report of the Lee Commission exercise 
his statutory powers to give effect to any part about which the Commis- 
sion might urge early orders. He did not doubt that the Secretary would 
like to allow the fullest discussion before coming to a decision on any point. 

Mr. Ramacbandra Rao said that the wish of the House should 
be communicated to the Secretary of State not to pass orders on the 
Report without giving a chance to the Assembly. 

The Home Member promised to do so. 

Concluding, the Home Member referred to the question of conatitu* 
tional advance. He wanted Dr. Gour not to come to conclusions from 
the abbreviated report of Mr. Richard’s reply in the Commons. The 
Home Member had cabled for a fuller version and would communicate 
to the House. He held that only if Government had gone back or had 
rctarde^l India’s progress. Government might come in for a severe 
condemnation. ’’Blame no man for hts caution, so long as his inten- 
sions are good.”. 

After the Home Member’s speech Mr. Ramacbandra Kao withdrew 
his motion. 

Tbb Jaito Trageuy 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO moved a formal reduction of one hundred 
rupees under head ” Foreign and Political He referred to the Jaito affair 
and said that it occurred in British territory. A representation had been 
made to the Government for ao inquiry and Mr. Ramacbandra Rab 
wanted to know what the Government of India was doing in order to 
ease the Akaii situation. 

Sir HALCOLM HAILE V on behalf of the Government said that he 
bad not beard of any one who was concerned in the last affair and who 
had been sent for from British territory for trial in Nabha. 

As for the second Jatha which was on its way to Jaito the Home 
Member said that the Government had taken every precaution, but the 
trouble was that the Jatha was being joined by a large number of 
villagers in our territory. It was largely the presence of villagers that 
caused trouble on the last occasion, but on this occasion they had 
sent a certain number of police with the Jatha in order to warn the 
villagers not to join the procession. At one period of the march in 
British territory they were joined by nearly twenty thousand people. 
That was lor a day, but fortunately they went back. At another 
period there were two thousand persons who joined, and due to persua- 
bioQ they too had fortunately went back, All these were done in order 
to reduce the possibility of trouble at Jaito. Government deplored the 
occurrence last month and they would deplore in a double measure a 
recurrence of that incident and they had taken precautions in order to 
prevent the necessity of using force either on the Jatha or on the 
crowd. That was vrhy they had announced that Jathas should give 
undertakings that they would proceed in batches of fifty and after reading 
thtir Grantha Sahib return without making any political demonstration. 

PANDIT IIALAViYA asked why the limitation of fifty persons 
should be imposed in the case of persons who were going into Kabha 
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only lor rc^i^ui porpOM ? It eonld not be Mid tbat they were goiof 
there for any political demonatration because at no time had t^ helS 
nny such demonstsatioa. In the lace of these facts it was an insult 
to the Jatbas to be told tiiat they should bind themselves not to 
any demonstration. It did not become a powerful Government to Insist 
on such undertaking. If they insisted on this undertaking it was 
perfectly certain, knowing the Sikh temperament aa every one did, ttot 
they would refuse to give it. And the result would be nothing bnt 
an open conflict. But if the Government withdrew theii restrictioiia 
then no trouble would arise. 

In reply# Sir BlalcoUh Hailey pointed out that what the Govern* 
ment wanted from the Jathas was an undertaking that they 
would not make any political demonstration, the very thing whidi they 
had been stating. He mw no reason why the Jathas should not give 
an undertaking of what they often said. It was the djity of every 
citisen to use his influence to see that the Jathas gave this reasonaUe 
undertaking. The question wa^ whether the leaders of these Jathae 
would accept any restrictions or conditions which appeared to hamper 
them in their relation with Government. The Government's duty was 
to maintain law and order, but the Jathas were under the influence 
of men who were misguided and Government desired nothing but that 
the Jathas should see reason and allow Government to find a solution. 
In the meantime the Government would not be acting in tilb best 
interests of themselves and of law generally if they withdrew the very 
reasonable restrictions in regard to their entry into Nabha. 

Pandit Malaviya : Under what law are these resolutions imposed ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : Under the law of Nabha. 

Mr. Jamnadas warned chat the Government should not make Jailo 
the Jerusalem of the Sikhs. 

llte motion for reduction of grants under head Foreign and PoUtlGal was 
withdrawn and the Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 

On the X4th March the main interests of the Asbembly cestred 
round the two apparently inspired Questions of Sir Campbell Rhodes 
both intended to bit the Nationalist party, one by disarediting it and 
other by bribing the Independents to br^ away from the Coalition. 

Saidar Mutallk asked a question as to what steps had been 
taken by Government to start its enquiry into the Reforms, as to 
whether it was going to be an open enquiry or not. The Home 
Member replied that it was merely to be an investigation to assess 
the defect of the existing system and consider the remedies. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes therenpon asked * will the Government consider 
the advisability of associating with themselves m the enquiry one or 
two of those Members oi the Honae who have had some experience of 
the working of the Reforms during the last three years? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey :-~As 1 said. Sir, 1 cannot give a definite 
answer on this subject at present but we have that suggesUon under 
consideration.** 

This was intended to shake some Independents by holding imaginary 
prospects before them with a view to ward ofi the renewal of attack 
on the Finance Bill. 

Bat tbia was not all. Question time bdag over# Sir Campbell Rhodes 
again got vp and drew attention to Mr. C. R. Das's interview with 
*Statenian* wherein Mr. Das was said to have declared that he did 
not know about the facts of the case and presumed that some under- 
etanding must have been reached wi^ the authorities, in asking the 
question Sir CampbsU Rhodes forwarded his o{anion ^at the dedsioo 
of the Party was due not to any pact with Government but to the 
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|Qi(|pi witfifai iiie ;Fafty itadf I Pundit llotilal was not thoce to nive 
n reply to Sit Campbell Rhoden as Swaimjists did not attend 

the^SJ^get dUacosnon. Mr. Chamanlal repudiated Sir Campbell Rhodes’ 
iaalluitioo and dedaved that no such tidng as impact had taken place. 

of die day was extremely doll. Pandit Malaviya and four 
omm meiabers of the Assembly had gone to Jaito and Pundit Motilal 
and Swarajists were absent The spectadeof Liberals without Swarm ists 
was really pitiable. The smallness of die numbers on the non-official 
benches made Sir Malcolm Hailey treat the House with contempt and when 
Mr. Doialswami Iyengar launched a strong attack on the manner in which the 
Moial nod Material Progress Report aanutdly issued by the Publicity Dept 
had been misrepresenting to members of Parliament before whom the book 
as placed, the great movement of Non-co-operation and its leaders, the 
only reply which Sir Malcolm Hailey condescended to give was ** 1 am 
quite prepared to let the matter to the vote of the House without 
giving any reply.** Liberals and a few Independents sitting on the non- 
official benches were helpless. They could not challenge a division in 
such a depleted House. 

Educatiom 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moving for a nominal reduction of one 
hundred rupees under the department of Education, Lands and Health, 
criticised the unsatisfactory progress made in education. He also refer- 
red to the slow progress in civil, veterinary, forest, geological, survey 
and mining services. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer objected to the use of the word ** Cooly in 
Government documents. This word had a bad odour and ugly associa- 
tion and should be replaced by the word **Labour.** 

Mr. Joshi complained that the Government of India had been attach- 
ing more importance to the University and Secondary Education than 
to the Primary Education in the territories under their direct control. 
He advocated to spend more money in the Frontier IVovInces in order 
to bring the tribes under the humanising influence of Education. 

Mr. Jamoadaf Mehta brought into prominence the espionage on 
Indian students in England and the ; difficulties these students experienced 
in getting admission to British Universities. Sir Narasimha Sarma and 
Mr. Montague BoUer defended the Government and attributed tbe absence 
of further progress to lack of funds and all-round retrenchment. 

Conclnding, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Lytton Committee's 
report had been received. Tbe Government had asked the representatives 
of Universities to meet them In Simla in May. They hoped to be 
able to fix some procedure for enabling students duly qualified to 
deserve entry into British Universities, to secure accommodation as 
speedily ns possible. As for espionage he thought that the evil was not 
the same now as it was some time ago. 

India and tbx Wax OmcB 

Alter Inndi Sir Sivaswami Iyer referred to huge amounts ontstaod- 
big between India and the War Office and urged to send a deputation 
to London. He hoped Sir Malcolm Hailey wonid lead tbe delegation 
during his forthcoming trip to London. He urged that India Office 
accounts should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee, that 
the cost of the education of British soldiers be debited to the British 
exchequer and that tbe disbursement of pensions should be banded over 
to the High Commlssbner by the India Office- 

Mr. Ramacfiiaiidra Rao said that tbe Secretary of State for India waa 
^ a memb^l the Bri^ Cabinet. In a dispute between tbe two 
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. Sir PtttvbottaiiiAdaB gaid that only once he nemembered within the 
'raat half a century the point of Indian Government prevailing in sudk 
dieputef. He therefore wanted an aworance that the agreement would 
be- placed before the Assembly or at least the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee before it was given efiect to; 

Sir Basil Blackett assured that the Government would do tbmr 
l>est and that they were as anxious at any one for an early settlement. 
They would see that the settlement was equitable to India. He said 
that the decision rested not with the Secretary of State but with the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao. — Does the Finance Member mean that the 
Secretary of State in Council succeeds against the British Cabinet in 
such disputes ? 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Secretary of State in Council exercised 
very real power in any case. Constitutional difficulty stood in the way 
-of the ^Government of India seeking previous approval of the legislature. 
Moreover, the Government did not command a majority in the House 
and could not be certain that its agreement would be accepted. He 
assured that he would keep the House fully informed about the progress 
in settlement. 

Labour 

In moving for a small reduction on the demand under Industries and 
Labour Department, Mr. Josh! deplored the condition of labour and urged 
starting more Labour Bureaus. The Government of India should bring 
inte existence a machinery for arbitration and conciliation. He demand- 
ed prohibition of women* from work during the time of confinement. 
He asked the Government to give serious consideration to the question 
of unemployment. He urged them to institute service-securing agencies 
and to consider whether some sort of unemployment insurance could 
not be started. Mr. Chamanlal wanted to have a labour ministry to 
deal with questions connected with labour. If they had a labour ministry 
that ministry would appoint certain members of ^is House to advice on 
all topics relating to workers and sec that no exploitation was 
made of them* but that justice was given to them. Mr. Chamanlal vigor- 
ously pleaded for standardisation of wages and make them approximate 
to those prevailing in Great Britain. Concluding he referred to what he 
called utter destitution among the workers and wanted the Government 
to institute a searching enquiry. 

Sir Pursbottamdas and Mr. Coke appealed to those who pleaded on 
behalf of labourers to be fair to the capitalists. He assured that the 
capitalists would not be slow to appreciate the Labour point of view 
and act according to it provided Labour was reasonable and fair to 
the capitalists. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Chatterjee on behalf of Government testified to the 
interest which they were taking on behalf of labour. He particularly 
referred to labour legislation like the Workmen Compension Act and said 
if nothing more was done it was because of certain difficulties. As 
regasds arbitration boards and labour bureaus and unemployment insurance 
Mr. Chatterjea said that their proposals had not yet matured. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

ARMY DBPARTMBMT 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao then introduced an interesting discussion on 
the Anny Department by moving formal reduction in the demand. He 
watth^ytn know several details of information regarding capitation charges. 
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Sivaswami Iyer wanted to know in detail the progress in the 
Indi^iilaticm of the Army. He was not satisfied with the Commander-m- 
Cbiei*ji atatement that Indians had been admitted to artillery. He said 
that ladians were only there as camel-riders and not on higher grades^ 
He stanted to know if Indians had been taken as gunners and whether 
serious attempt had been made to Indianise the artillery services. 
Concluding Sir Sivaswami Iyer urged that additional units must be 
created in order to train in them Indians for air squadron* artillery 
and other forces. 

Bcdore the total demand under the ‘^General Administration'* was 
put and carried, Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar criticised certain statements 
contained in Prof. Rushbrook William's book on India presented each 
year to Parliament. He did not care whether the administration ol 
India was good, bad, or iodifierent but he insisted that a true account 
should be presented before Parliament and not statements inserted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British Public. It was not a compliment 
to the members ol the old Assembly to say that they voted down the Salt 
Tax because they had to face the approching elections, and some of the 
statements regarding Mr. Gandhi, non-co-operation movement and Akali 
movement were Incorrect, and he suggested that in future before the 
report was placed before the Parliament a committee of this llcuso 
should be asked to go through it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey did not want to make a reply to the speech 
of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. The demand under ^General Administration* 
was therefore carried. 

After some discussion demands under "Audit, Administration of 
Justice, Jail and Convicts, Police and Port and Pilotage** were agreed 
to without any reduction. On demand under 'Ports and Pilotage* Mr. 
Joshi urged that the report ol the Seamen's Recruitment Committee 
should be given effect to and Advisory Committees should be established. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the Government bad decided after 
consultation with the Goveroineot of Bombay and the Gov^nment of 
Bengal not to introduce any change in Bombay for the present, but to 
improve the pDSition in Calcutta. They had therefore decided to give 
charge of shipment office to a carefully selected officer who would 
formulate his own scheme of recruitment in the light of general prin- 
ciples laid down for his guidance and that Advisory Committees were 
not to be established at present. It would be left to the officer to 
evolve his scheme. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes asked as to whether the Government ol India 
had abandoned the scheme of provincialising Bengal Pilot Service. Sir 
Charles innes replied that no decision bad yet been arrived at. 

The Assembly adjourned till next day after disposing of only so 
demands out of 64. 

The Legislative Assembly held on March 15th was the last allotted 
fitting for voting on demands for grants. 

Grants. 

Demand under *' Survey of India ** was granted without much dis- 
cussion. On the demand under ** Meteorology ** an interesting discus* 
Sion ensued. Dr. Gour referred to Sir Purshottamdas's minute of dissent 
attached to the Inchcape Report, wherein Sir Pursbottamdas bad urged 
the transfer to Agra of the Meteorological Head Office, now located in 
-imla. He pointed ont that there was no scientific reason for keeping office 
'-n the Simla hdghte. 
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Mr. C^tierji said tliat the tramfer of stotm work from Odcuila io 
Sifnia wti done with tbe best of iotentioos. At Calcutta, they coold not 
keep more than a qualified Meteorologist, while in Simla they had two or 
three ideniificciBceri of very high qualifications, who could consult one 
another and come to condusions. It did sot take more than half an honr 
to transmit these condusioos to Calcutta. The Government of India had 
dedded proviUonalty to keep the storm work in Simla and to strengthen 
the Calcutta Stafi. 

Mines. 

Mr. Joshi then moved for the reduction of the demand under the head 
''mines*' by Rs. 100. He refened to the question of the appointment of 
women in mines, and asked what replies have been received from ^e Local 
Governments, as also on the subject of the introduction of the shift system. 
If any reform had to be introduced in the condition of labor, it must be 
done in spite of the opposition of mine-owners. 

Ilie motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Internal Immijgration. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Eazu criticised the policy in respect of internal im- 
migration, and gave details as to how Madras laborers were taken to the 
Assam Tea Garden, and suffered there for reasons of low wages and inade- 
quate accommodation. He objected to the laborers being taken awa\ 
(fom the Agency tracts. The motion was rejected. 

Empire Exhibition. 

Discussion next proceeded on the demand under "Miscellaneous items" 
including the demand for the Store Department and British Empire Exhi- 
bition. Mr. B. N. Das, in whose name the motion for the omission of the 
grant for the Exhibition stood, was not in his seat. The discussion, there- 
fore proceeded on the whole demand. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Exhibition was organised purely as 
a political propaganda. It was t? show that the Empire was one in war 
and the Empire was also one in peace. He said that India could not 
associate with other Empire-countries when she was humiliated. He, 
therefore, asked the members not to be a party to India's partidpation 
in it. 

Mr. Bell (Bombay) agreed with the previous speaker that the object 
of the Exhibition was not merely to promote industry, but to stand 
for the ideal of one-ness of the Empire in peace. He aaid that by 
such an Exhibition tbe chances for an amicable settlement between 
opposing sections improve, and he reminded Indians of the remarks 
made by the London Times that for India probably there was st 
present more work to be done in London than in India. 

Sir Charles lones said that democratic assemblies could not go 
back on the obligations incurred by the policy adopted by their pre- 
decessors, The first Indian Legislative Assembly was fully consulted 
and agreed to partidpation in tbe Exhibition. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment bad entered into contracts and if the vote was refused, it would 
only mean dishonoring their obligations. He expressed profound dis- 
ai^eMhent with what Mr. Mehta said, because be believed that the 
Exhibition provided the best opportunity ior dispelUog those sospidons 
uiider which India sufiered, while non^pairlicipatiott would only injnxe her. 

Piiiidit Malaviya said that the quetdon at issue could not be 
disposed of so eawy as was done the Commerce Member, but it 
was no use now discnssisj| it, beci^ the motion for a reduction of 
the vote had not bsfii vior^ iaA was not before the House. He 
xemliided Sir Oiarles thitt there was another dde to die picture 
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M ladivai lelt that if by participaUoa in the Wat and ia other 

ExI^ifMoaa aad laeperial Coafereacea, wbeie ladia aad ladiaae had 
es tab fj l i Hwd R»ir aaates. ladia eoaU aot dUpel mspidoas aad get her 
doe. ; ile would act Improve her posiHoa by partielpatioa ia the forth- 
comilig exhibition. 

Hr* Reddi asked as to whether the Government could give informa- 
tion about the Devil's Dance about whidi the Secretary ol State had 
been questioned in the House of Commons. 

Sit Charles Innes said that be had wired to the Political Officer 
at Sikkim to find out whether there was any objection, and be was 
still awaiting the reply. 

The demand was then passed. 

CORRBNCY POLICY 

Mr. Mehta said that the demand under the ''Currency Policy of the 
Government" was not inspiring confidence. The Government should not 
have credited to revenues the iaterest on Paper Currency Reserve. He 
complained that by crediting this interest and excess in gold standard, 
the Government had made known to the world that the Indian Budget had 
been balanced ; which in reality was not. His view was that this Interest 
should have been utilised in reducing securities, thereby avoiding inflation. 
He strongly attacked the policy pursued by the Government in the 
purchase of silver during the past 40 years which resulted in monopo- 
lists in London making India pay the highest price for silver. He 
advocated the purchase of silver m Bombay or Calcutta by open tenders 
irom all over the world. 

At this stage, the clock struck 5, and only 41 demands had been 
gone through. The remaining 23 demands were agreed to without 
discussion, and the House adjourned. 

Six Day's Result 

The result of six days' voting on the demands for grants was that 
Ks. 4 crores 48 lakhs and 35 thousand were refustsd under four demands 
on the first day as the result of the policy of obstruction, while, only 
in two motions, 25 lakhs and 100 rupees were cut from other demands 
for grants. These two motions, it may be recalled, were passed ss a 
censure in respect of a certain policy pursued by the Railway Board 
and the Forest Branch. 
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NatiimaBst Party Meetings 

* 

WHh reference to the fall back in the nationalist position on 
the isth March and the wild rnmours to which it gave carr^cy* and 
specially with reference to the talk of * pact and impact* raised by 
Sir Campbell Rhodes in the Assembly, Mr. V. J. Paid, M.L.A., 
issued on I 5 tb March the following statement to the Press eieplaining 
his own position and that of the Swaraj party in the Assembly:— 

*Xertain newspapers, whose criticisms 1 have seen, are very mneh 
mistaken if they think that they will in any degree shake the solidarity of 
the ' bwarajya * party by publishing lying and misleading accounts regarding 
•events of Monday and Tuesday last in the Legislative Assembly. 1 desire 
to make it clear that no difierence of opinion has arisen between myself 
end Pundit Motilal Nehru. In fact the whole Swarajya party acts with 
one mind, one determination and one aim. 1 1 is our misfortune and not 
our fault that we find ourselves in a minority in the Assembly. The speech 
delivered by me on Monday last outlining the programme and policy of 
tbe Swarajya party, and every word of which ^as endorsed by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru by way of personal explanation when Mr. Chatterjee was 
trying consciously or unconsciously to misrepresent both' cf up, was made* by 
me as a Swarajist. Pundit Motilal Nehru was speaking on behalf of the 
Nationliat party and studiously confined himself to matters which were 
common ground between Swarajists and Independents, but as a Swarajist 
he said he endorsed every word of what 1 said. Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
only recently congratulated the leaders of tbe Swarajya party in the 
Central Provinces for successfully carrying out the policy of tbe Party 
which leavss no room for doubt as to what we would have done if we hart 
a Swarajist majority. The statement made by Pundit Motilal Nehru on 
Tuesday represented tbe view of a section of the Nationalist party and 
this was made clear by him. It has nothing to do with what tbe Swarajya 
party as such may do heralter.** 

Immediately after tbe Assembly meeting tbe Nationalists held 
their party meeting on the i6th. to decide on tbe next step. Pundit Motilal 
presided at the meeting and pointed out to those Independents who were not 
willing io see eye to eye with Swarajists in their full programme ol 
obstruction to agree to tbe view that no honest Indian could vote the 
Finance Bill as it stood. 

The peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of taxation, as Lord 
Olivier described the Salt Tax, must go but a compromise was reached 
to reduce it to aonaa seven a maund. Similarly in the interests of the 
masses and io tbe interest of trade, Postal rates must in their opinion 
revert to their previous leveL Cotton excise duty must also go and for that 
purpose Swarajists were to introduce a new clause in the Finance bill, but it 
appears according to rules new clauses can be introduced only by the 
Government Member. However the members made it clear that this duty 
most disappeSkr as soon as possible. The Indian gold-thread Industry which 
has been crippled by import of cheaper gold*tbread from foreign countries 
most b protected and the Finance Member's proposal to reduce tbe duty 
from thirty to fifteen per-cent was to be rejected. 

These changes were of a drastic character and would in practice mean 
throwing out the whole bill in spirit if not in form. But the decision 
of the Nationalist party was to put tbe Swarajist motion through. 
There was however no thought of the whole Finance bill being 
thrown out on this day, though by an unexpected torn of events it 
was decided on the next morning to move for tbe total rejection. 



Finance Bill Thrown Out 

On March 17th. the Nationalists scorcKl a signal and surprising 
victory over the Govt, by totally rejecting the whole Finance Bill. 
The full House met as before on the 10 th March, and though obstruc- 
tion was in the air the Govt, benches were not prepared for the great 
Burpiise that was sprung upon them. The Finance Member introduced 
the Finance Bill, and in a brilliant speech Ft. Madan Mohan Malnviya, 
who acted as the leader of the Nationalists on this day, moved for i^a 
total rejection. 

His speech lasted for three hours and anaigneU all the misdteds 
of the present Govt, to which the House resounded with applause from 
time to time. The debate lasted tor ^ hours and only five members 
*ook part. Sir Malcolm Hailey played at the old game of threatening 
and dividing the Nationalists, but these were of little avail and the 
House carried by 60 against 57 the motion of Ft. Malaviya amidst 
ringing Nationalist cheers 

A secret move on the part of government was exposed on this day 
l.y Mr. Raogaswami Iyengar, and this seemed to have intluenced some 
of the members to voic^ against Government. On Saturday, the 15th 
March, the Goverpment cf India quicily introduced amendments in 
the Legislative rules of a drastic character including one which 
|)e»mits the Viceroy to recommend a bill at any stage — a power which 
did not exist before and which takes away whatever little power 
the Assembly has in respect of discussion of bills. This amendment 
was made in view of the Swarajist advent. Whin ijuentioned by 
Mr. Hangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour. Sir H. Moncricif Smith, the 
H(-me Secretary, admitted that the new provision was not enacted in 
the light of any difficulty experienced but to meet any difficulty 
which might arise hereafter. Though be professed that tlds had been 
under consideration for two years it was forwarded to the Secretaiy 
of State only in November last. 

Fdndit Motilal therefore, taking Government’s words at their face 
Vci ue. connected its cl€;spatch wiih the Swarajist intention to come 
info the Assembly as Oedaied in the flctobrr manifesto. F*andit 
M()ti)a> described this prevision most appropriately when he said that 
1* means that ihe Viceroy has only to press a button from tin* 
V iceregal lodge and the Goven ment iMinil'er in charge of a bill will 
iay to the Assembly “Here is the Viceroy’s rtcommeDdation and you 
must proceed thi:8 far and no further." 

The (Question 

At question time Mr. A. Hangaswami Iyengar asked lor the reasons 
that led the Government to m .kc further amendments to the statutory 
rules under Section 67 of the Government of India Act, as published on 
the 15 ill and when the Secretary of State’s sanction was applud for and 
ohtanud. He further asked if the procedure of placing ihe dnift rulis 
lore Failiament h&s been adopted, and if so when ; if rot win the r 
tht (.ovcinmcnt would refrain Ircm putting the Hules into ioic»; until 
1‘ailiument had considered them, and until the members cf the .\sscdi- 
by had time to understand the curious and complicattd process con- 
templated. He further asked whether the new rules wtie dt signed to 
augment further the Viceroy ’.s powers of exceptitnal legisbition. 

The Heme Secretary replied evasively as stated above. It appears 
twat the sanction of the Sec. of State was urgently rougbt and received 
on the «th March last. After further remarks the Frevident intervened 
on behalf of Sir Henry and the matter was dropped for the time. 

The Finance member then rose. 

27 
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THE FINANCE BILL INTRODUCED. 

Rbstoratioii or thb Rbpusbo Grants 

The Finance Member announced that it had been decided to 
restore the four demands for grants refused by the Assembly on Mon- 
day (loth ) The cut of rupees twenty-five lakhs under Railwajrs and 
Rs* lOo under Fotests had been accepted. It was possible that 
under a large head like *'Railwa3rs/' involving expense oi over sixty- 
seven crores, twenty five lakhs might be saved. He said that as a 
result of the voting of demands* the position ot the budget (taking 
account the railway estimates on the basis of the existing system) was 
that the surplus, after allowing for reduction in Provincial Contribu- 
tions, etc., would amount to 18.74,100 rupees. Of course, this took for 
granted that the taxation proposed ia the Bill would be agreed to. 

The FINANCE MEMBER, in moving the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, reiterated in some respects bis previous reply to "critics, and ex- 
pressed his inability to agree to the tarifi and taxation changes urged. 
He said that no central budget could really be balanced so long as 
Provincial Contributions existed, and if the Cotton Excise Duty was 
also to be abolished, he saw no chance of solving in the immediate 
future the more urgent question of Contributions. He then proceeded 
to refute the charges very often made about the administration of 
India, namely, that the administration was extravagant, that the 
number of officers must be reduced, that military expenditure was 
colossal, and thac vase increase had taken place m taxation. Sir Basil 
Blackett was surpiiscd, not at the extravagance, but at the ch^apnesi 
of Indian administration!!! As Lord belbourne said, speaking on the 
Government of India Bill, the system inauguratei by the British 
people in In lia was the most econotnicil that the world had ever 
known, or was likely to know. As for hi^bly-paii officials, the Finance 
Member was surprised at the extremely low number of highly paid 
officials in India. He bad already spoken on previous occasions about 
military expenditure. He admitted that it ought to be further 
reduced, but that would take time, and could not bs given effect to 
in the next year's budget. He warned the Members, not to use catch- 
words which had no basis, because he felt that whm, in the course of 
time, they came to admin 'Ster Government and wanted to make it more 
efficient, they would find themselves severely hampered by the expecta- 
tions which they bad raised iu the mind of the peopL for reductions in 
expenses which would not be possible. In conclusion, he pointed out 
to the House that whatever might bs the pMiticai consi ierations, the 
Budget had a right lO claim consideration on financial merits. He 
maintained that without the Salt Tax at Rupees two, they might be 
running the risk of a deficit next year, and hoped that the House 
would keep before it economic and financial considerations, and vote 
accordingly. 


MOTION TO THROW OUT THE BILL 

PT. MAD AN MOHAN MALAVIYA opposed the consideration of the 
Finance Bill. He recounted India's war services, and the disappointing 
character of the Reforms. Diarchy had broken down, the TransferceJ 
subjects had been staived, the Swarajists in the Central Provinces had 
thrown out the budget, and Swarajists in Bengal were also going th 
so. The sooner, therefore, the existing position in the Provinces was 
changed, the better for all. The Central Government had also odtlived 
its usefulness. He would have liked the Government to continue under 
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tbe cM system, when the Viceroy's Executive Council decided upon tbo 
extent cl taxation and expenditure. What was tbe use oi the Assembly, 
with a msjoiity of elected members, when a greater portion of the 
expenditure was non-votable, and on matter of taxation their iKords 
were not fiual ? As this state of affairs could not continue, the Assembly 
put forward a mott reasonable demand. The reply to this given by 
the English members of the Goveinment was ctucl. They were told 
they were incapable of exercising larger powers. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: I deny that statement. 1 never raid that. 

Pandit Malaviya sa'd that tbe Heme . Member bad stated the 
factors which stoed in tbe way cl accemplisbirg their object. The 
sfeakei's belief was that representative institutiens were a real Instru' 
ment to get over the difficulties enumerated by the Heme Member, to 
develop National defence, and make op ccmmunal differences. Tbe 
record of tbe work of the National Congress was a testimony of the 
fitness of Indians. Lord Olivier's reply was not satisfactory, and Prof« 
Richards bad made it clear that tbe Act was not to be changed 
before 1929- He asked the Gcveiiment to have the courage to sit at 
a Round Table Confefence and examine the pros and cons of tbe 
issues ard leave the pecple of India and Pailiament to ioim tbeir 
4 pink n about the ccnclusions of tbe Conference. 

He pointed out that Icdians bad been refused tbe opportunity to 
manutacture tbeir cwn salt, snd that no Indian member could agree 
to tbe imposition cf tbe Salt Tax. If, tbeiefoie, they w*Bnted to 
refuse tbe Salt-Tax, they must also have the power to efilect a cerres- 
fcrding reduction in expenditure, lut as they did not possess that 
(ever, ibey could not be arked to vote ibe Finance Bill. He said: 
** So Icrg as the Government of India Act is not revised, 1 find that 
with niy sense of self-respect, and with the little conscience that God has 
given me, 1 cannot support taxation either now or in the near future, 
until the Government of India Act is revised. (Hear, bear). Take 
away tbe Government of India Act, if you please. W'e shall not 
complain of it, bnt if you want to rule India in tbe form of a 
civilised Government, introduce a measure of Self-Government in the 
place of the sham you have introduced." (Hear, hear). 

Govt, practising a fraud t 

Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said that Earl Balfour, when be went 
to America, said that the only form oi real Government was Govern- 
ment conducted according to the will of the people. Judged by that 
standard, where did tbe Government of India stand to-day ? Wlicn 
India helped Britain in the war, the British people agreed with the 
principle of self-determination enunciated by President Wilson, but the 
principle bad not been given effect to* A book annually published# 
called India's Parliament, was giving misleading ideas about the actual 
of things in India to people abroad. He summed up his criti- 
cism thus: ** With all respect to individual members of the Govein- 
tnent, 1 say that it is a fraud you aie practising upon the civilised 
world. (Hear, hear). Why further humiliate us by inviting us to 
^ke part in a League of Nations and an Imperial Coniercnce where 
our representatives cannot speak with the authority of the j:»fcp^e be- 
»und them ? 1 hope no elected members would agree to take jiart in 

hese bodies without the authority of India." Continuing, Pandit Mala- 
^ lya said that they could not conscientiously vote for tbe Taxation Bill, 
*ieplyiog to Sir Basil Blackett's observations, Pandit Malaviya held 
that the Government of India was extravagant, and that the binance 
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Member had not yet proved the contrary. He corrected the Finance 
Member by stating that Indians did not consider the number of officers 
large or costly, but European officers with fat salarie* were very large in 
number, and their gala ies disproportionate with the National income. 
If he had it in his power, he would considerably increase the number 
of Indian officers. He would appoint more Ministers, and create more 
portfolios. He would like to sp^nd more money, and his complaint was 
that under British rule so little had the income of the people increased 
that expenditure for beneheient purposes could not be undertaken. 
The Finance Member had quoted figures of taxation per head in other 
countries without giving comparative figures of the average income in 
those countries, which would have exposed his game. 

Pandit Malaviya had spoken for more than an hour when the President, 
finding that the Pandit had to say more, adjourned the sitting lor lunch. 

A Breeze 

Mr. N ‘Ogy» one of the panel of Chairmen, took the chsir when 
the Assembly commenced proceedings after lunch.^ Pandit Milaviya coa> 
linued his speech, opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Referring to 
the army, he reiterated the demand for a National policy, which would 
give them a citizen army, which was the only means of making an 
effective reduction in the expenditure on the regular army, lie des^ 
cribed the financial policy of the Government up till some time ago as 
scandalous, and urged that the Finance Member must be an Indian. 
The Pandit then criticised the abuse of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the application of Section 144 of the Cr. P. C. and Section 108, I.P.C., 
and asked whether there was any time even in the history of India where so 
many respectable and innocent persons were prosecuted and subjected 
to indignities and hardships under the operation of a law which was 
never meant to apply to such persons. Gandhi. Nehru, C. R, Das. 
Lajpat Rai. and thousands of the best Indians in jail! He asked what 
had happened to the Assembly's demand for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh. The Pandit was referring to the enforced abdication 
of the Maharaja of Nabha when up rose the Home Member. — 

Sir Malcolm Hailey protested against this reference to the Maharaja 
of Nabha's abdication. 

Pandit Malaviya: You protest to the Chair, and not here. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 protest against the discussion on the floor 

of this House of the merits or demerits of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha or the action taken by the Government. 

Pandit Malaviya ; Under what rule am 1 prevented ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: Rule No. 23. 

Pandit Malaviya: Yes; but that only refers to questions and re- 
solutions. and not to the Finance Bill. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: 1 want yon to recognise the effect of tijc 
President's rulings, given several times iu the course of the budget 
discussion, and they apply equally to a motion for the consideration 
cf a Bill such has been put forward to-day. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the final authority to debar a discus-# 
sion on these matiers was the Governor-General and not the President. 
It was a well known fact that what the law did not prohibit, it 
permitted. 

Mr. Patel asked the President to decide whether the subject 
matter to which the Pandit had referred was relevant or not^ Th^ 
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PresJdent Mr. Ncogy waa non-plussed. Just at thi*? Sir 

Frederick Whyte came in and took the Chair, Mr. Neogy leaving 
It amidst much laughter. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Pundit Malaviya and Dr. Gour all expressed 
their views on the admissibility or otherwise of the discussion on the 
subject to which the Pandit made refeience. The President ru^ed such 
discussion out of order. Both Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Gour trjod to 
acquaint the President with what happened during his temporary 
absence when Mr. Neogy presided, but the President adhered to hit 
ruling. Thereupon, Pandit Malaviya referred to the rci>ort that many 
residents of FerozeiX)re district lost their lives when they went to the 
Gurudwara at Gangasar to read the Granth Sahab. He emphasised his 
l)Oxnt that the Government had not protected the religious liberty of 
Indians, and thcreiore, that the Government did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the people. British Indians were entitled to protection for 
performing rehgious duties in temples situated in the territory of an 
Indian Prince. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya ^aid that situated as 
Indians were, they could not lend their support to the raxation Mill. 
He knew that the Viceroy would certify it. The representatives of 
the people had no option but to refuse to support taxatiou unless 
they were given righiiul voice in framing the Budget. He hoped that 
every Indian member would support his motion to refuse consideratioii 
01 the Bill in order that this system of Government might be ended, 
and they may have a really Responsilile Government. 

biu M. Haijlev 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said : * In a way, 1 am not sony that 
l^undit Malaviya bad put lorward hi:? moiion, because it has brought us 
^ Dcc more to a clear issue.' He then reminded the House Miat 
in the first three years of the working ot the Governmeat of India 
Act they found themselves with men who were prepared to work the 
Act and who greatly iniluenced the whole course of their administra- 
tion, but in the now Assembly the Swarajias had come with their 
declared policy. It was hoped that they would work with the 
Government. The Swarajists and some IndejHrndenis had put lorwaid 
admittedly a compromise motion on the question ei Kesponsible 
Government. The House fully wed knew the reasons why the Guveni- 
could not accept it. Through all these di&cussions they were ia 
doubt as to bow lar the compromise of the Nationalists Jiad gone. 
We were in doubt, he said, as to whether it was brought about on 
account of the desire on tne part of our friends lor conijdete revision 
^1 the Constitution or something more far-reaching. That debate 
nded there, followed by the Secretary of Stale’s speech in the House 
ci Lords, which received with di^saubfaction among some of them. 
The result was that lour demands for giants were tnrown out. ami 
It was said that this was done o demonstrate a principle. W<' are 
till unaware as to what their motives were, whether the r jectioii 
01 those demands for grants was some obscure form ol co-operation, 
or merely a demonstration or proof of their common programme oi 
completely wrecking the Constitution, for reasons etjually obiicuie. 

We found ourselves next day on the question ot demands for 
g-anis when they gave us larger consideration and criticism of 

the type we hitherto found to be of great effect on our adminis* 

(ration. Now Pandit Malaviya has come fo ward with a dcuuncia* 
of the whole of our policy in the past, expressing I114 
r<iial inability to accept the motion of the I'luance Member 

the specific ground that we could not agree to a Kuund 
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Table Cosfereoce. 1 have been trying to know the reaaone which led 
to a sudden change of attitude on their part. 1 have seen in the 

papers some strong criticism about the attitude of the Nationalist 

Patty, stating that they should have thrown out the budget. Now, 1 
ask, is it lor that reason that you have suddenly gone back to the 
ccmplete policy of wrecking ?" 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that he had noticed in many 
pails of the House criticisms arising out of the fact that the 
cmhaXiCed «alt duty would provide the means of relieving the Prov nees 
of their provincial contributions. Also, there was some hesitation on 
th part of some membera in voting for the salt duty at anything 
like Ks. 3 . Was it to get the vote of these members that this motion 
was sprung up, and to show that it would be easier to throw out 
the Finance Bill as a whole than leaving it to the Government to 
certify the Salt Tax at some rate ? Was it really felt that it would 
be easier to take that course, and thus relieve the provincial members of 
the necessity of voting one way or the other ? Then, again, there 

were motions on the paper for reducing the salt tax to seven annas 

a maund. * 

1 notice that the country has found great difficulty in appre< 
ciating the tactics of our friends here. Those versed in the method 
of the constitutional institutions of Europe have equally found 
it difficult to appreciate the tactics of our friends. Pandit 
Mataviya says clearly and explicitly that so long as he is dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of the Government, he will not join in 
voting for any taxation at all. l am glad for one thing. It does not 
affect me personally, for 1 am about to enjoy a brief period of 
leisure, but 1 ♦'im sorry for those members of the Assembly who 

might otherwise have to come up and consider the Tariff Boafd's 

Report in Simla. Obviously, Pandit Malaviya will not assist them in 

any operation of that kind. It is extreme statements of that kind 

which bring home the nature of the course he proposes. The Hon. 
Pandit has joined that section which is determined on the complete 
wreckage of the present Constitution, with all its consequences in 
India as w<.11 as in England. If that is any satisfaction for the more 
extreme stction of the Parly which he stood lor in the past, and 
stands to-day, then all 1 can say is that on calmer reflection he will 
regret that he has given them that satisfaction. It is perfectly clear 
that the Swaraj Party has never changed its ideals and its methods. 

(Pandit Motilal and others : Hear, hear). 

Thb British Nation & Parliament Again II 

Proceeding, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the British Nation would 
not give a constitutional advance to India unless it was satisfied that 
the measure of advance given was likely to be properly worked, and 
that to \be complete advantage of India. The British Parliament, 
after many years of demand from India, hid as last set India on the 
road to Responsible Government. Now, what did the Pandit say? 
proposed to throw that back in the face of the British Parliament. 
If they looked facts calmly in the fare, then it would be found that 
this decision would not help India on the path of Responsible GoverO' 
ment. His motion for the rejection of the Finance Bill was exactly 
a gesture of dissatisfacticn, and a sign of impatience and irresponsibility 
which would make it impossible for the British Parliament to 
any further advance. The King's Government must be carried on. 
The demands, if rejected, would be certified by the Viceroy ; otherwise, 
the Government would come to an end. Conclading, the Home Member 
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said: Neither yoa nor your friends will suffer from the results of 
refuiiiqi taxation. The result will rest with the Governmeot. That 
again, is not responsibility. It is on that ground that 1 appeal to 
you all to consider the effect of passing the Pandit's motion, li you 
follow his suggestion, it would be taken as a sign ol irrespjnsiblUty. 
1 know that no section of the British Parliament will be iiiiluenced 
in the slightest degree by any such action." 

Pandit Motilal Nbrru. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that his short experience of the 
Assembly had shown that the Home Member was a past master in the art 
which was generally attributed to the whole Government of India, 
namely. Divide and Rule. To-day he had pactised that art to perfec- 
tion. He had again warned the non^Swarajists not to id;:ntify them- 
selves with the Swarajists. The speaker felt proud that he was the 
author of the October manifesto, and stood by it as a Swarajist, but 
as he had explained, he was acting in the Assembly as a memb.ir of 
the Nationalist Party, and not as a Swa aiist. They citne to the 
councils to co-operate* with the Government on their own terms, 
and passed the resolution embodying their demand by an over- 

whelming majority. The resolution was voted on by the National- 
ists as well as by others not belonging to. that Party, thereby 

proving that the demand put forward in it was the demand of 
the whole country. It was very reasonable, and had not b^m put 

torward to provoke a negative reply. As for the decision to throw out 
the Finance Bill, the reason was that hts Party thought that in any 
case the Viceroy's Certification must come. It was, th refore, useless 
lor them to waste the day in going into the lobby and coming out 
on various motions. He said that the Assembly was not refusing 
supplies. It was not in their power to do so. They refused to be 

pxrty to supply funds to the Government when that Government was 
being run without their having any control of the executive in respect 
of the expenses, or the ra'sing of revenue* The Home Member had 
said that he doubted that any principle was being established. The 
speaker thought that it was the oldest principle that they were 
e stablishing. He said that his Party's decision on Tuesday bad met 
with both favourable and adverse criticism, but the H^me Member 

apparently read only the adverse criticism. In any case, press criticism 
bad nothing to do with the Party's decision. H3 said that since 
Tuesday the Swarajists did not take part in the discussion. In the 
interval, they had learnt that Prof. Richards, in answering a leafing 
<]uestion in the House of Commons, had declared that the Labour 
Government did not want to interfere with the ten year*' programme, 
nor had the Government of India moved in respect even of its own 
d<v)>artmental enquiry. Furthermore the copy of the Gazstts issued 
on Saturday last contained the amended Legislative Rules, and had 
shown that tbe Viceroy can recommend a Bill at any stage. The 
speaker had a shrewd suspicion that this had been introduced to meet 
the Swarajist opposition in the Assembly. Now, therefore, the Govern- 
ment had merely to press the botton. and like an automaton the 
Assembly had to consider the Viceroy's recommendation at whatever 
Jtage a bill might be. He said that their proposal for a Round Table 
^onference was intended, not for ^immediate establishment of Responsible 
Government, but for the immediate acceptance of that right, and the 
*ittempt by the Conference to evolve a Constitution suited to the 
of India based on her traditions. Western people bad their 
<*WQ institutions, but they could not understand India's needs and 
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reqtiiremenls. As for the Home Memt>er's charge that the refusal to 
consider the Finance Bill would show irresponsibility, he asked : How 

is one man responsible for the action of another ? You frame the 

Budget; ycu regulate the income; you regulate the expenditure. We 
have no power and no control. The course proposed by Pandit 
Malaviya is to use the stiongest weapon in bis band to protest.*' 
He appealed to all elected members of the House to sup]X)rt it. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS opposed obstruction. He ad- 
mitted that when men like Pandit Malaviya and Pandit Motilal had urged 
the grave step of obstruction, there were serious causes necessitating 
it. He also believed in the principle of self-help, but he felt that the 

Labour Government must be given time to respond. Moreover, thi* 

Assembly having voted expenditure under demands for grants, could 
not consistently now refuse taxation to meet those obligaitions. He also 
felt that if the Finance Bill was rejicted, and if it was eventually 
certified and placed before the House, it would mean the Salt Tax at 
Rs. 2, while the Assembly had power to reduce it o Ks. i-.^. He 
ap{)ealed to tbeir statesmanship to realise the situation, and prevent 
serious results as the result of the rejection of the Bill. 

Bill Rsjbctbd 

At five- thirty, the House divided and rtluscd consideration ot the 
Bill by 6o votes against 57 amidst loud Nationalist a[>plause 

The Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 
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Recommended Finance Bill Rejecled Again { 

Tbe Nationalist party met the same night and discussed the trium- 
phant manner in vrhich it had come out of the ordeal. At the same 
time the Viceroy in the Government House was deUberating with his 
Ccuncil on the next move. When the NationaJist party meeting had 
dispersed for the night and almost all members had gone to bed 
Pandit Motilal was roused by a telephonic message sent to him at 
11 p.m. at tbe instance of Sir Malcolm Hailey, communicating 
Govt's decision to rend back tbe Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
tbe Viceroy's ffcommendation. This message, the Pundit told the As- 
sembly next day, took him by surprise and it was too late in the night 
for him to disturb his party members. Early next morning the l^rty 
considered tbe situation. There was no doubt about their decision but 
they all felt that this move involved a direct affront to the Assembly 
because, even though the bill had been modified, its rejection was based 
not on its merit but op outside issues, and how could Government expect 
the Assembly to eat its words. This action of the Government further 
confirmed the view that the new rules to which refeience was made on 
the 17th by Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar bad been framed solely to meet 
the Swarajist attack. In the ordinary course under the old rules tbr 
X'iccroy should have applied the Certificate and the Ccuncil of Elders 
would have passed it and the Bill would have become law. 

The Charges in the Recommended Bill 

The changes introduced in tbe Finance Bill are reduction of Salt 
duty to Rs. 1-4, retention of the old high import duty on Gold Ihread, 
flower duty proposed would have seriously injured the Gold Thread 
industry in India), and the retention of old high duty on Motor spirit. 
It is a curious commentary cn tbe management of the present ad- 
ministration that petrol sent out from Burma to the United Kingdom 
sells there much cheaper than in India. 

Tbe motives behind Government's mind must have been two ; firstly, 
to show that the Fiiiaoce Bill had been stripped of all reasonable objec 
lions so that some of tbe votes recorded against it on tbe l7tb might br 
either won or kept neutral ; secondly, Government might have felt that 
the adverse vote on tbe Bill was certain and it wanted to show to the 
outside world, particularly to the Labour Government at Home, that 
though it had adopted a most responsible attitude, and that despite its 
'climb down*, the Bill bad been thrown out. This would naturallx 
strengthen the hands of Govt, by taking away Labour support from the 
Nationalists. Govt, could then more easily launch upon a full-fledged 
pxjlicy of reaction which the Die- hards both here and in London had 
he n panting to adopt. 


The VTcefoy’s Message 

On the Assembly meeting again on the i8ih, after mtcrpellations 
SIR BASIL BLACKETT rose to announce that he had a message from 
the Governor-General. 

Tbe President read the following message, all members standing : 

** In pursuance of tbe provisions of 8ub*8ection ( 1 ) of Section 67 
B of tbe Government of India Act, 1 , Rufus Daniel, Earl of KeauiiDg, 
do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that it do pass the Bill 
to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or import(*d by land into 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under tbe 
Tarifi Act 1894, to fix tbe maximum rates of postage under tbe Indian 
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Pott OELce Act. 1898* forther to amend the Indian Paper Cnrrencp 

Act 1923, and to fix the rates of Income-tax in the form hereto 

annexed.— READING, Viceroy and Govemor-Genfial/’ 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the BUI was identical with the BUI which 
was considered, or rather not considered, yesterday hot it was an 
emascnlated BilL The main changes was the fixation of the Salt 
Duty at Re. 1-4 and all other changes proposed in the original Bill 
have been given up with the exception of the duty on splints and 
empty match boxes. He said that only those provisions in the Bill had 
been retained which Were considered essential for the safety and 
tranquility of British India. 

The House thereupon proceeded to transact ordinary legislative 
business. After this Sir Basil Blackett moved for leave to introduce the 
recommended Finance Bill, He did not make any speech. 

Pandit Motilal Opposes 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU rose to oppose the‘' introduction. He dis* 
claimed that his opposition meant an afiront to the Viceroy or any 
discourtesy to His Excellency. Nothing was further from their mind. 
He fe*t that the procedure adopted by the GDvernment in pursuance 
of the rules recently framei was an affront to the vote of the 
Assembly. The new rules have been taken advantage of in re-introdu- 
cing a Bill which the House rejected yesterday. If he opposed 
introduction, it was because the rules permitted him to do so. He 
held that the new rules were unconstitutional in their nature and 
confessed that the procedure adopted by the Government had come 
to the House as a surprise. They had thought that the Bill would 
go to the Council of State. It was only by the courtesy of the 
Home Member that he was informed last night on telephone at 
II o'clock that the Bill would come before the Assembly that day with 
the recommendation. It was too late for him to inform his colleagues 
at that late hour. The speaker further referred to the fact that he 
and his colleagues were not in the advantageous position in whicli 
the Government was. Mr. K. C. Roy. their esteemed colleague, bad 
left on deputation and in his place another member, Mr. Raj Naraio, 
who took his oath to-day, had been appointed. Non-Ufficial members 

could not fill the seats of the absentees io that manner. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal observed that Government need not 
have shown such unnecessary haste. He did not want to repeat the 
arguments used by Pandit Maiaviya the day before, which were still 
unanswered and were unanswerable. He said that the Salt Duty had been 
reduced by the Government to Re. 1-4 because it was in favour ot 
the people. The Finance Member had described his Bill as having 
been emasculated because of this reduction 

Sir Basil Blackett dissented from this view. 

Pandit Motilal said that the circumstances io which the Bill had been 
sent back to the Assembly were entirely difiereut and were an afiront 
to the House. He hoped the Hoo, members would be jealous of 

preserving the dignity of the Assembly and that even those who 

remain^ neutral yesterday or who voted with the Government would 
vote ill refusing tbe introduction of the BilL 

Motion of IntrodoefoB Rejected 

The motimi for leave to inttodnee the Bill was put to the House 
and rejected. Government did not challenge a division th*s tinfe* 
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The New Legislative Rules 

Next day* March igtb, the Asaemblv eat for only half an hour tor 
ister^lations. Very interesting side-lights wen^ thrown on the secretly 
batched rules under which the Viceroy had the day before used Ins 
extraordinary powers for * recommending* the Finance Bill. Mr. K« C. 
Neogy asked a question on which followed a series of supplementary 
questions about the much debated new Legislative Rules. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had stated in the Assembly on the 28th January, 1922. 

is not the function of the Governor-General-in-Council to make 
recommendations to the Governor*Geaeral in regard to the exercise of 
his personal power, nor can they in any way seek to sway hin deci- 
sion.’* Mr. Neogy asked whether, in view oi the above statement, an 
Exception has been made in the Legislative Role 36A in so far as it 
contemplated the Governor-General being moved by the Governor* Gencral- 
in-Council in regard to the exercise of his personal power under Sec- 
tion t)jB of the Goverpment of India Act. 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the intention of the rule was merely 
to afford the Governor-General an opportunity for deciding whether he 
would exercise his power of recommendation or not. He admitted that 
it would have been better if the rules had been so worded. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s enunciation of the position, as quoted by Mr. Neogy, was 
correct. The Governor-General in Council would not, and in fact, dart? 
not attempt to control or sway the Governor-Gen eraFs discretion in the 
exercise of his powers. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked if it was open to the Governor- 
(ieneral-ln-Couocil to move the Governor-General to exercise the power 
of recommendation. Was it not equally open to the House to recom- 
mend the Govemor-General-in-Council to move the Governor-General 
to consider the opinion of the House in respect of a Bill ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Rules, as they stood, referred to 
Governmeot Bills, but he imagined that if a private member wanted 
to get the Viceroy's recommendation in respect ol a private Bill, there 
was nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

Mr. Kamachandra Rao asked why were not these Rules referred to 
a Committee of the House ? 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the rule-making power was purely an 
Executive action. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the Rules made were ultra vires in 
the Sense that they widened the narrow limits of certification and 
recommendation contemplated by Section 67-B. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out 
that the Committee appointed to formulate Rules, before the Reformed 
Legislature came into bemg. discussed these Rules. 


The Finance Bill in the Council of State 

On the 24th March the *’ Recommended *' Finance Bill came 
the Conncilof State for consideration. Mr. Me Watters, linanccSccrc ay, 
in moving the BUI gave a brief history of its cxpcncnce in the Lontr 
House. This recomm^ded Bill now provided just sufficient funds to enable 
administration being cairied 00 and to provide also lor 
budget. Government believed that Salt Tax at a rate higher than one rup^ 
and four annas was not actua»ly required to baUnce the ^ 

they had brought it down to the old level. But the effect of this was that 
they could not make any reducUon in the Provincial contnbutions dunng 
present year and that next year they would have to make up •ometmng 
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like two crores and sixteen lakbs before they could arrive at a stage when 
they could help the Provincial Gcvemments by providing funds tor the 
Nation-building Departments. 

Concluding he said *Mt is true that this is a * Recommended Bill* and 
even if amendments are passed they do not necessarily follow that they 
become law. Hut it does mean^ if the amendments are passed, that the 
House refuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Goverrment attach 
greatest importance to the unanimous vote of this House in favour of the 
Hill. This House has the privilege of sharing in the great responsibility 
ol Government. Your sujpport will mean that you want the constitutional 
piogresb ol this country to be orderly and that you refuse your concurrence 
with the dangerous theory that political progress can be facilitated by 
irresponsible and obstructive tactics." 

Other Govt, members also strongly urged that the ^bill be passed 
unanimously. Amendments proposed by the non-officials had therefore 
tj be dropped or withdrawn under pressure. The majoiity of members 
were glad that the Salt Tax had been reduced, but not Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan who was sorry for the reduction. The Rt. Hon.* Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Deva Prosad would have liked to introduce amendments but in 
view of the requisitl n of an unanimous vote, they willingly voted in 
favour of the bill. Messrs. Natesan and Barua raised their voice ol 
protest, but still under the emergent circumstances they supported the bill. 
The only dissentient voice throughout was that of Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar who kept on persistently saying **No" to every motion. 
In the end the Finance Bill was passed by the Council next day, 
the 25th Match without any amendments and unanimously, the only 
dissentient being Mr. Iyengar. 

The Viceroys Explanation 

The following was published on the 3i8t March in an extraordinary 
Gazette " giving the reasons which moved His Excellency the 
Governor' C«eneral to pass an order under Section 67(B) of the Govern- 
ment oi India Act for the certification of the Indian Finance Bill as 
ti commended to ihc Assembly and the Council of State: — 

•'When ibe Budget for the year 1924>25 waa introduced in thv 
Legislative Assembly, the Hon. the Finance Member was authorised by 
me to announce that as our anticipations for the coming year indicated 
a budget which would balance on the present basis ol taxation and 
with the salt duty reduced to its former level of Re. x-4 per mauod, 
the choice between the rate and any higher rate would be left to tlu 
Assembly. At the same time my Government, with the full concurreoct 
of the Secretary of State for India, made clear their view that a higher 
rate of the Salt Duly at Ra. 2 per maund would l>e in the best interests 
ol the country, since it would enable a commencement to be made with 
the reduction of provincial contributions in four Provinces and would 
thereby secure an increased provision for objects such as education, 
public health and industry, the furthcreuce of which is our anxious 
concern. When the demands for grants under different heads of expenditure 
were laid before the Assembly, that House saw fit to reject, without any 
examination ot the expenditure on its merits and for reasons extraneon.*^ 
to the Budget, the demands for the tu'^toms. Income Tax, Salt an 
Opium departments, four of the main revenue-earning departments c 
the Government. These four demands, on the retention of which tbt 
revenue of thebe important Departments necessarily depended, were later 
on restored by my Government acting in accordance with the mwer^ 
coniorred on them by Section (>7 A (7) of the Government of India Act 
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TlM tenukiidag deOMiids bad in Ibe meantime been naesed by the Amemhlv 
iriA amall nductione under two beads only. ' 

Assbiibly's RnsPoMsiniuTy. 


•*Whefi during tbe next stage of the Budget procedure the Finance 
Bin ISM presented lor the consideration of the Assembly, the consider- 
ation was refused without examination of the details in spite of the fact 
that the maiority of demands for expenditure under difiercnt Depart- 
ments of Government bad actually been accepted by the House. The 
position which resulted from the action of the Assembly, therefore, was 
that when the Finance Bill providing for means of meeting expenditure 
which it had already voted came before the Assembly, the Bill was 
rejected without consideration. The Finance Bill prescribes rates at which 
taxation shall be levied under several of tbe most important revenue 
heads induding Salt Duty, Postage and Income Tax, and the Legislative 
sanction given by the Finance Act of the precceding years for collection 
of taxation under these heads would have expired on March 31, 1924. 
In these circumstances it was my obvious duty, under special powers 
conferred upon me by Section 67B of the Government of India Act, 
to take such action as was essential for tbe interests of British India 
in order to enable the administration of the country to be carried on 
and to provide suffident funds to enable the Government of India's 
Budget for tbe coming year to be balanced. It was with this sole 
object in view that 1 recommended to the Assembly the Finance Bill 
in modified iorm containing only such provisions as were essential for 
the purpose above mentioned. 


BsNBriciAL Proposals. 

**The Finance Bill as recommended by me provided for the levy of 
the Salt Duty at the former rate of Rs. x-4 per maund, for the existing 
postal rates and rate of Income-tax, for continuance for a further year, 
of the provisions agreed to by tbe Legislative Assembly last year, for 
credit to tbe general revenues of interest on securities hold in the currency 
Reserve, and for the imposition of a specific duty on certain material 
for match manufacture which required to safeguard the revenue and exceed- 
ing one and a half crores of rupees (derived from tbe present import 
duty on matches). Certain items including the proposals to reduce Fxcise 
Duty and Import Duty on motor spirit, to reduce Import Duly on 
certain component parts of cotton mill machinery and to effect minor 
changes in the Customs Tariff were ommitted from the recommended Dill. 
These proposals though of a beneficial character were not such as 1 could 
hold to be essential for tbe interests of India. This Bill with my 
recommendation was presented to the Legislative Assembly, but leave to 
introduce it was refused. It was thereupon laid before the Council 
of State with a certificate by me that the provisions of tbe Dill were 
essential for tbe interests of British India and was passed by the Council 
without amendment. To this Bill as consented to by that Chamter 1 
have signed my assent. 

*' It is to me a matter of regret that tbe Legislative Assembly to 
which important responfibilitiet are entrusted in votmg expenditure to 
l>e incurred by Government and in authorising provision of necesaaty 
funds to meet that expenditure should have failed on ibis occasion to 
consider these important financial matters on their merits. Tbe action 
which my Government was ccmpellcd fo take to restore the four grants 
ftjected by tbe Assembly and that which 1 found it necessary to take 
iu exercise of special power cooferred upon me as Govemot*General 
^avc, as their sole object, the maintenance of administration to be carried on.'* 

88(a) 
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Repeal of Repressive Laws 

Oo March 20tb, the Govt, again suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hand of the natiooaiists. By a majority of 68 to 44 the Swarajists* 
backed by almost all the Independents including Sir Purushottam and 
Mr. Bepin Pal, carried Mr. Shambhudayal Misra's amendment to repeal* 
besides the old iniquitous Bengal Regulation HI of 1818, all other 
Repressive laws and regulations including the Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

After interpellations Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved his resolution 
for early steps to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty. After his speech Mr. 
Neogy moved an adjournment of the debate till the September session, 
because, be said, even if the Assembly passed the resolution, the Govt, 
would not be able to give effect to it during the financial year. More* 
over the House was anxious to come at once to the next resolution 
on the agenda regarding the release of State prisoners. 

The Government* the representatives of European commerce and the 
nominated members, were furious at being deprived of the opportunity to 
discuss the Cotton Duty* and each one of them vyd with the other in 
trying to show that the Assembly was shirking the issue. 

Sir Ch, Innea and Mr. Wilson complained that the Assembly was 
choking discussion on commercial and economic problems by confining 
itself to political issues, and Sir M. Hailey put in a remirk that the 
Nationalist party was postponing the debate because they have no case. 
This was to provoke the Nationalist Party to prove that they had a 
case by carrying the rssolution urging the abolition of Cotton Excise 
Duty. But last ni^hc the Party had fully deliberated on the matter. 
They felt that even if they passed the resolution. Government would 
never give relief during the next financial year white, as Mr. Dunichand 
of Ambala said, hundreds and thousands of the il owers of the country 
who were rotting in jail were awaiting the verdict of the Assembly 
regarding their fate. 

Pundit Motilal added that as a sick mao could not think of any- 
thing else except how to cure his disease, similarly the Indian nation 
at present was bound to put political matters above others. It was 
clear that Government wts mtnouvering to postpone the debate on 
the Repeal of the Bengal Regulation. 

Sir Charles Innes threw a small bait to the Bombay benches by 
saying that he wanted to give hU reply to the representation of 
Bombay Millowners regarding their representation for protection to 
Cotton Mill Industry. No less than an hour and half was wasted on 
merely as to whether the debate be adjourned or not. Eventually the 
President accepted Pundit Shyamial Nehru's motion for closure and by 
61 votci against 49 the House carried the motion for the adjourn 
ment of the debate. 

Bxngal Regulation III of x8i8 

Mr. AMARNATH DUTT then moved for the immediate repeal 
of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. Mr. Dutt said that if the laws 
of a country are an index of its political progress, Regulation HI of 
x8i8 was an anachronism. The Regulation was enacted by the East 
India Company to meet the special condition of those days. The 
Repressive Laws Committee last year bad also adversely commented on 
this Regulation* and though the Govt had accepted the report 
the Committee* legislation on the subject had not yet been brought 
forward. This repressive law had been used against highly moral and 
intellectual persons whose only fault was that they loved their countiy 
too well. Law and Lawyers* he said* were to the Govt, like a led rag 
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to a boll. He claimed the right of free speech and Lee aasociatim. 
and asked Eoglishmen to stand for this right and vote with him. He 
asked, with Regulation 111 on the Statute Book could they say that 
they were living under a civilised Government ? In England, the Habeas 
Corpos Act defended the liberties of the people. 

An Ambndmbnt 

Pandit SHAMBU DAYAL MIS^A mivcd an amendment for the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and all other Repressive 
Laws and Regulations that still exist on tlie Statute Book. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether the amendment was in order. 

The President said that the proposal to bring similar regulations 
and exceptional legislation was in order, though ho was not fully 
aware of the precise terms of the Regulations. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Regulations were exactly the same, but the Criminal l^sw 
Amendment Act was qf. an entirely ditlerent typo. 

Mr. O’MALLEY, the Bengal Official, in opposing strongly supported 
the letcntion of Regulation 111. His speech threw some sidelight as to 
why the recommendations of the last Repressive Laws Committer were 
set at naught by his Govt. He said that the report was accepted by 
the Govt, of India as it was constituted in lo^t (with Sir Tej Baha- 
dur & Sir William Vincent) but that the B tigal Govt, had never 
accepted the report and instead had told the Govt, of India that it 
would never be able to carry on the administration without ibis regu* 
lation. 

Khan Bahadur SARFRAZ KHAN pointed out that the Repressive 
Laws Committee had urged the repeal of Regulation 111 and the con* 
huement of its application to the Frontier. 

Sir P, S. SlVASWAMl AlYAR characterised the amendment as 
vague. He was for the repeal of Regulation 111 of 1818 because it was 
repugnant to the seuse of law aud justice. As for the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Prevootioo of Seditious Meet- 
ings Act, he left them to the discretion of the Executive to see 
whether a situation had not arisen for their repeal, aud if it had 
arisen, to consider their repeal. 

Dr. GOUR supporting the amendment of Mr. Shambu dayal Misra 
said that the Assembly should not allow the Executive to be indepen- 
dent of the control and sanction of the judtcial authorities. He 
contended that normal conditions had bjcn restored in the country, 
and therefore, there was no reason why the Criminil Law Amendment 
Act should be allowed to be retained on the Statute Book. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY opposed the resolution and the amendment. 
He was surprised to see Khan Bihadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan de- 
manding the repeal of thes^ laws in the roundest tc^mi ; but not. 

ago the same Khan Bahadur in that Assembly asked the 
tiovernment not to repeal the laws as they were necessary. (Many 
voices : Opinions change). 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Huisain Knaa : 1 admit that 1 askjd 

th • Gavernmmt at that time not to repeal theic laws, bjcsuse there 
then disturbaces in Bombay an I Calcutta, bat now there is 
quiet in the land, and hence m/ change of viiw. Even Mr Giolhi 
had to change creed. He was a co-op^rater first, and after the J al- 
baawalabagh, he became a Noa-o-operator. I was a co-optirator but 
^fter the certifications and other things I bccara:; a Non-Co-Operator, 
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Proceediog* the Home Member laid that the Seditiom Meetiaga 
Act waevery eparfaigly used, but this measure was necessary because, 
in a country so large as this, and where there weie elements difEerent 
Irom those in other countries, the Government could not afiocd to be 
deprived of a measure of this character. He charged the Nationalist 
party for not suggesting a remedy. <**Come to a Bound Table Con- 
ierence/' ''come to the Law Courts," chimed in Pandit Motilal). But 
the Home Member could not come to the law courts because, he said, 
that would disclose the names of bis informants and their life would 
be in danger. Some of the arguments of the Home member deserves 
quoting. The Bengal Regulation 111 , he remarked, was no more anti- 
quated than murder, not more archaic than criminal conspiracy, not 
older than assasination II In his peroration Sir Malcolm made the 
astounding statement that if the liberty of twenty persons was deprived 
to stamp out anarchy, the price was very small I 

At 6 O'clock the amendment of Mr. Shambhudayal was put to vote 
and carried by 68 to 44. The amended resolution of Mr. Dutt was 
then carried without a division. ' 

Pa8 8*port8 to the Ali Brothers. 

On March 25 the Assembly met for the final sitting of the March 
session. Business was confined to the introduction of private bills, but 
the main interest centred in a motion for adjournment to discuss the 
question of refusal of passports to the Ali Brothers' delegation to 
Angora. Without a division the Assembly censured the Government regard- 
ing their action in the matter. 

Before the House proceeded to Legislative business Mr. Chamanlal 
asked for reasons why Passports had been refused to the proposed 
Khilafat Delegation. Sir Malcolm Hailey said Government had laid down 
two principles. Firstly, that 'Passports' be not given to person convicted of 
offences against the State, particularly for inciting disaffection among 
Government Servants, and that members of the Delegation must be 
prepared to give an undertaking not to take part in political move- 
ments against the States they were intending to visit and that no Non- 
Muslim would be allowed to go with the delegation. In other words this 
meant that Maulanas Shaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru could not be allowed to go. Thereupon Mr. Chamanlal moved an 
adjournment of the House to give expression to the grave unrest caused 
among Indian Mussalmans by this decision of Government. The Presi- 
dent very rightly agreed to accept the motion. In the meantime Gov- 
ernment sustained another defeat over Dr. Gour’s motion to introduce 
a bill to repeal the obnoxious legislation called the Cr minal Law amend- 
ment Act. By an overwhelming majority establishing a record of non- 
official voting, be was able to introduce his bill by 38 votes against 
39 votes, it was regretted by many that by oversight Dr. Gour bad not 
set down the other two reading^ior the same day in order to pass 
the Repealing Bill in one iiitipg, thereby repaying in the same coin 
the Government who in the autocratic days in 1908 had forced 
through this very measure at J|p sitting. 

At 3-30 Mr, ChamanWmoved bn motion for adjournment.. The 
manner in which mcmlpw^ after mem btr among Mussalmans vied with 
one another in condiiniling Government was remarkable. Whether 
he was Swarajist or a loyalist not a single Muslim voice was sparing 
in criticising the Government. 

Mr. Chamanlal explained the correl|)ondence which passed between Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and the Govt, of Inma on the subject of the issue of 
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to The Delegation. h6 taW, was to 

conim of thfeo batches of peraoni. including Mr. Mahomed Ali 
HatU AJmal Kuan. Abnl Kalam Azad. Dr. Ansari, Mr, Shaukat AU* 
Mr. VQareahi. M^ Abdul Majid and Pandits Motilal Nehru and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. But the Government replied that they were not 
prepared to grant passports to any person convicted of offences against 
the State or for incitiog Government servants to disaffection. This 
re^y applied to Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali. There was 
no law. argued Mr. Chamanlal. under which the Government could 
prevent the grant of passports. The Angora Government was prepared 
to welcome &e Delegation, but the Government of India stood in 
the way of the Ali Bfotbers. This, as Mr. Shaukat Ali himself stated 
in the course of a correspondence, was an undesirable and unjustifiable 
latervention in a puiely dcmcstic matter of Muslims. Moreover, the 
delegates were asked to give an undertaking that they would not 
cany on any poitical propaganda. This was in direct con rast with 
the religious liberty granted by the Queen's Proclamation. By refus ng 
passports, the Governmsnt of India was proving that they were not 
responsible either to man or to God. and that they were engaged in 
a sinister international intrigue. The Delegation. Mr. Cbamanlal con- 
c uded. was purely a religious mission of peace and the restrictions in 
the grant of passports should be removed. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafi (Behar) declared that the Government 
was not justified in refusing passports to an entirely religious mission, 
lie appealed to' the Government not to impose restrictions upon the 
members of a delegation and thus interfere with their religious liberty. 

Khan Bahadur Sariraz Hussain Khan (Behar) warned that just as 
in the case of the Akalis the Government cicated a deep resentment 
by interiecing with tbeic religious liberty, so also their relusal of 
passport to a Muslim leligioui mission would be tantamount to inter* 
Jeicnce with the Muslim religion and would enrage the Mussalmans. 

Sayid Murtuza Saheb (Madras) said that the Kbilafat question 
was a momentous one* The Government oi India should show practical 
sympathy to Indian Mussalmans by granting permission to the mem- 
bers of the Mission to proceed to the Muslim countries to amicably 
settle the Kbilafat problem. He challenged the Government to prove 
that the misdon which intended to proceed wa^l not a religious mission. 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the motion, said that it was 
wrong to say that by refusing passports or imposing restrictions tne 
i^ovt. were interfering with the domestic concern of Mussalmans or that 
they wete engaged iu a sinister internalionai iuttigue. The State was 
r^spdosible. he ingeniously BUc:ge8tcd. lor the conduct and safety of the 
delegates incouotiies they wanted to visit, and the State had Uie:clore 
to exercise its discretion in granting passports before therr leaving the 
fnUidn shores. Moreover, his was a case of persons requiring- access to 
large bodies of persona who infiuenced the opinion of their country, 
religious or otherwise, in these circumstances, it was only a matter 
of dtpiomalic usage that the Government of India should ask the 
country which the delegates wanted to visit whether they had any objec- 
tion to it and welcomed them, bat before asking the Government 
concerned for their opinion, the Government of India had ihcmsclvea 
to satisfy certain lequirements. They had. therefore, laid down that 
^he peraons who bad been ill-advised enough to preach intobordioa- 
tion to troops should not be granted passports. Was that not a 
teisonable lequiicmeot? asked the Home Member. Moreover. Mahomed 
Ait bad not acknowledged the authority of the State. 

2m) 
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Mr. Raogi^ Iyer : Sir* may 1 remind the Home Member that alter 
hU releaae Mr. Mahomed All, speaking on the Independence resolution 
at the Cocanada Congress* said that he was for Swaraj within the British 
Empire and he owed his allegiance to the King-Emperor. In view 
of thiis change, is it right to pursue the old story ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: 1 know what Mr. Mahomed AH said at 
Cocanada* but 1 should require from him something more. There are certain 
perrons, who for their own reasons defy the authority of the State. 
Is it in any way reasonable to ask the State to exercise discretiou 
and give them the benefit of protection abroad ? It is the United 

Kingdom which in the last resort Is responsible for British Indian 

subjects. Each one of the countries which the deputation proposed to 
visit had lately been subject to trouble. The British Government has 
every right to exercise the greatest caution in approaching the Govern- 
ments of these countries in regard to the Deputation.* It is possible 
that by their restrictions two or three might be prevented from visiting 
the countries they want to* but is that really an ofEence to the whole 
Muslim world? Does the whole Muslim worlds of India subscribe to 
the plea that the best solution of the difficulties of the Kbilafat 
could be found by Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother ? 

Several cries of "Yes, yes/' 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : For my part, 1 would require some further 

evidence. I repeat that it is not right for any one to say that tbe 

Government of India, by imposing the reasonable rest^ctions 1 have 
referred to. has been actuated by any feelings against Mussalmans or 
their religion or that we intended to do anything that would prevent 
a peaceful and successful solution of the Kbilafat difficulties. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. in a lengthy speech, said that the 
Ali Brothers had now been released and it was not right to revive tbt 
charges of which they had been convicted. He explained that the 
inclusion of Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru was to help the 
Mussalmans in becoming really united. The Hindus of India bad no 
cause to fear the unity of Muhammadans. 

Adjournment of thb Motion. 

At this stage several members pressed for the closure of the debate. 
The motion for adjournment was then put and carried, the Gcvernmeiit 
not challenging a division. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 27 tb May. 
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^ Jm 24 Kamberi S«ofs-»GoaimUti« of petlliona nomisited— 'Ofintiuil TrIbet tad 
Indlaa Toili BtU# imrodaoed. 

41 Jan 24 Joint S^oa of ItiMnibly and Oonnoil-«>lnugarntioa bj the Vieomj. 

4 Fob 24 Ml. 8etbna*i roaolntion na tbo enqnifj inlo tbo ooonomie oonditiono 

of the pooplo of Indio poiied with Bit Dadobhoj’t omendinont. 
Fob 24 Sir Moneekjee Didobhoy*i foioIntioB na owotd of Kobel Peoee Prias to 
the Ago Kbon poMea 

6 Feb 24 III. Betbno’i roiolntion in. Kenjo Immigiotfon Bill woo not aond 
on an aaoianoe given by Bi? B. H. Sarma— Mr. Sarandikai’i a. 
eolation in. Pnblioation of Bllle in all their etagee along with Oooncil 
Debate! withdrawn. 

It Feb 24 Mr. Sethna^e reiolntion on Marat Paintinge at Kew Delhi paeaed. 

12 Feb 24 Cotton Ceae Bill paaaed— Mr. VedaaaitPi reaolation on a non-official 
Capital (Delhi) Committee paaaed. 

18 Feb 24 Debate on the Reoipreeitj Bill>~Sir D. P. Barbadllkarj*! motion on 
the Immigration into India Bill to aeipreoate treatment to 
Indiana in B. Africa waa puaed after a heated debate. 

14 Feb 24 The Cantonment! Bill paaaed. 

18 Feb 24 Mr. VedamartVa reaalution re. inbstitntion # of provident fund for penaion 
ajatem waa paaaed with Mr. Ebapatde'a Amendment. 

20 Feb 24 Mr. Eangaiwamj Ayyangar’a reaolation is. nnemplojment in India waa 

negatived.— <Lala Bnkhbir Stngb'a reaolation on obild welfare waa 
negatived. 

21 Feb 24 Indian Tolla Bill and the Indian Criminal Tribea Bill paaaed. 

25 Feb 24 Sir D. P. Sarbadliiaary'e reaolation on ezpaniion of the Beforma 
withdrawn. 

20 Feb 24 Budget preaented. 

5 Mar 24 S, Jogendra Singh*a reaolation on a anrvey of ir ligation for ita ezpauaion 

waa paaaed. 

6 Mar 24 Three Official Bll la paaaed by the Aaaembiy were conaidered and paaaed. 

7 Mar 24 General Diionaaion on the Budget. 

10 Mar 24 The Kenya Debate— Mr Baatri withdrew bia reaolation. 

11 Mar 24 Official reaolation on obscene literatnre pasMd. 

12 Mar 24 S. Jogendra Biogh'a reaolation for enoouragement to the Sagar Indnitry 

waa passed after emendment and heated opposition by Qovt. 

13 Mar 24 Sea Cnitoma k Tarifl Act amendment paiied. 

18 Mar 24 Sir D« P. Barbadhikary*! qoeitione on new Legialatnre Bales. 

19 Mar 24 The Sjuth African Debate on Mr. Kateaan'i motion. 

20 Mar 24 Bonth African debate oontinned. Mr. Nateeon*s reaolation carried. 

24 Mar 24 The recommended Finance Bill oonaidered. 

25 Mar 24 Finance Bdl passed. 


C P. CouncU—ChTonicle 


15 Jan 24 Connell Opened by Governor 

10 Jan 24 Connoil Brat met lor Official bnalnesa. Official Bills defeated 
Non-official violations passed. 

18 Jan 24 The great *<No-Qanfldeooe' debate and Gdvt. defeat. Gonneil ad)oarntd;> 
line die. 


4 Mar 24 Budget pieacnted. Govt. Bflla all thrown ont. / 

5 Mar 24 Non-offi^ reaolntiona paaaed against Govt. / 

a Mat 24 Bnpplmaentary Giants all tbiowa ^t. 

8 Mar 84 Voting cm Budget GiiglA >All demands thrown ont eaoept Mioiaici’^ 
Baterici whicb wiv to Ra. 2 per annum 1 



The Council of State 

J ANVABY^M AHC U 

ilie Winter Seesion of the COUNCIL OF STATE commenced on 
Jan. 30lih with an attendance of 32 members. Before proceedings com* 
menoed the President, Sir Alexander Moddiman, referred to the death of 
Sir Behram Khan who was a member of the Council and hoped it was 
the verdict of the House to send a message of condoleuoe to the bereaved 
fsunily to which the House assented. 

Two messages were then read from the Viceroy, one requiring the 
attendance of the members in the Assembly Chamber next day, to hear 
the Viceroy's address (p. lift), and the other announcing the pand of 
Chaiiman. The President next announced the names of members of the 
Committee on public petitions. 

At question time # replying to Mr. Karandikar r/. 6oi)araiioii of 
judicial and execurive functions, Mr, Crerar said that Govt, was still 
considering the matter and refused to publish napom. Mr. Kaza Ali asked 
if the Premier 8 book Awakening of Indm ' was proscribed* to which 
(fovt. refused to reply. 

There was on the agenda no less than 26 interpellations, but 
Messrs. Sethna ai;d Samaldas not being present a1)out a dozen of them 
were postponed for answer to the next meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Khapaitle and of Sir Mahomed Shafi, t\v<i 
bills consolidating certain existing Acts were iiitroducod. Mr, Khapanle 
ill introducing a bill to consolidate the Taw relating to Criminal Tribes 
.said that it was intended to bring all the present five measures within 
the compass of one enactment. There was one slight altemtioii in clause 1 4 
ar.d that >vas necessitated by the fact that since the enactmeiit of tho 
aiiiotiding Act I of 1923, individuals of a criminal trilie may be ros 
tricted to an area or settled in a place of residence. 

8ir Mahomed Shafi introduced a bill to consolidate the law relating to 
tolls on public roads and bridges. The Council then aclfourned. 

The first non-offScial business day of the Council of State was hold 
on Feb. 4th. The first motion on the order paiior was liy Mr. Sethna for an 
enquiry into the economic condition of the people, and the second 
was by Mr. Karandikar for the immediate release of Mr. Gandhi. To 
the latter proposition there were two amendments, one of which was by 
Mr. Khapavde for the release of Mr. Gandhi without any comiitions ifi 
in the opinion of the doitors in attendance on him, semliiig him back 
to jail on recovery would be dangerous to his life. Sir Maneckjeo Dadabhoy 
'^ho acted throughout as the noirofilcial Government's man had tabled 
die other atnei.dmeijt to the effect that Mr. Gandhi lie released 
*«d)jctt to such terns or conditions as the Government may deem fit 
to impose in public interest. Mr. Karur.dikar however wrote to the 
rcsideiit before the proceedings commenced that ho would not move the 
»esolution. The amendments thcrefoi*o automatically foil. 

Mr, Sbtbka os th* Economic Condition of Indians. 

The Hoti'ble Mr. SETHNA moved for a cuiumittee w'ith a minority 
r.on*offioial Ini&ns to make a full ar.d detailed survey of the 

29 
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economic conditioiiB of the people of India with spedal refmooe to the 
agriouitural populatioii wi^ a view to finding out the aveiage annual 
noome per hcfid of the population, particularly of the agricottuTBl popu- 
ation, and to report on measures to reduce, as far as possible, the 
existing destitution and to raise the average economic level of the 
masses* Mr* Sethna quoted the opinions of John Bright, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
William Hunter and Sir Charles Elliot among others to Chow the 
increasing poveity of the country* 

Sir Manechji Dadabhoy mov^ an alternative proposition to the effect 
that local Government^ should be consulted in regard to the desirability 
of undertaking an enquiry into the general economic conditions of the 
people in British India and whether they were prepared to support the 
proposal for the appointment of a Committee and to co-opeiate in its 
labour if appointed* 

Sir Narasimha Sarma on behalf of the Government said that far 
from there being any sign of growing poverty there were distinct indi- 
cations of improvement in the economic condition of the people ! 
This statement from Sir Narasimha amazed the members specially as 
being an Indian he was fully aware of the facts. But for the time 
being he was the mouth-piece of the Govt* 

Mr. Sethna, after a Icn^hy reply to the debate, accepted the 
amendment of Sir Maueckjee Dadabhoy, as the thin end of the wedge 
in the matter of enquiiy. The resolution as amended by Sir Dadabhoy 
was can'ied. 

Next day Feb. 5th. Mr. Khaparde moved for consideration of 
a Bill to consolidate the law relating to Criminal tribes. The motion 
was postponed for a foi*t-night. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi moved for consideration of a Bill to consolidate 
laws relating to tolls on public roads and bridges. This too was iH>st- 
poned for 2 weeks on the request of Mr. Baza Ali. 

Nobel Peace Prize to the Aga Kban j 

Sir ManecKieo Dadabhoy then moved the following resolution : — “This 
Council recommends to the GovernorGeneral in Couiioil to convey to 
the Norwegian Parliament, the coTtsidered opinion of this House that His 
Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan is the fit person for the 
Nobel Prize for peace this year in view of the strenuous, persistent and 
■successful cffoits that His Highness has made to maintain peace between 
Turkey and the Western Powers’’. This quew resolution was passed after 
much solemn debate during which the JM^es of such men as Gandhi, 
Curzon, Lloyd George were mentioned their protagoiasts and this 
formed in all seriousness the main buciMss of the day I 

On Feb. 6tk the Council of State held a short sitting.. An 
impoitant debate was anticipated on the mottem of Mr. Sethna 

urging upon the Secretary of State for the wlonies the tirgeiitv 
necessity of delaying the progress of the Kenya %aamigration Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature until the Committee to/w^ appointed by the Oove^ 
ment of < India in pursuance of tiie resolution of the last Impe^ 
Confeienoe regarding the position of Inditifit in the British Empire Ja4 
oppoitunities of examiniug the measure disouasing its pmvision&^tb 
the Colonial Office. But as soon as ibuncil assemUed, Sir Naiwmha 
Banna, member in oblige of Emigration, said: *8ir, I wish to make an 
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I kave alroaily etated in aiiawer 
to tkb questions put to me that the Government of India have strously 
urged upon the Sei^etary of State for the Colonies* the desirability 

of not prooeading with the Konya Immigration Bill until the Com- 
mittee to be appointed made its report to us and the Colonial Office. 
The Seoretwy of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint 
the Committee in as much as a deoision has been i*eached that new 
dmfts of the Bill would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing 
would be done in the mat.;er of the Immigration Ordinatioe by the 
Colonial Office until the Committee meets in London, discusses the 
iiiiestiou and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

On Feb. 1 1th. Mr. ^thiia moved, ‘'That if and ivhon the work of the 
mural paintings in the buildings ac Raisina, inchuling the Government House 
and Secretariat, is taken in hand, it should bo entrusted to Indian 

liitists and preferably to the Bombay School of Arts.*’ 

Mr. Ley, of the Industries Dept. Govt, of India, moved an amemlincnt 

to the effect that if and when the work of miiml paintings is taken 

ill hand it shotild be entrusted to Indian artists if the re<|uisito type could 
)»e found in India and that the Government should consider the iKissibility 
r»r utilising the services of ait students selected from the Schools of Arts 
already existing in India. This was only meant to shelve the question. 
Mr. Sothna said in auger: ‘The constitution of this (*ouneil was such that 
not a single noirofficial resolution was passed during the last 3 years 
without an amendment defeating the main object of the proposition.^ 
'i'he amendment was however passed by a nmiority of Govt, votes. 

On Feb. 12th, on the motion of Sir B. Xarasiiiiha Sarma the 
f'Uiiiicil passed, without discussion, the Indian Cotton Cess Bill as already 
I Kissed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Vedamurthi then initiated the discussion on his resolution that 
the New Capital Committee (Delhi) bo reconstituted with uoirofficial 
tnernbers in a majority. Govt, strongly opiM>sed the motion, and Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadbikari then toned it dowui and moved an amendment to 
tlic effect that the New Capital Committee bo assisted in its work by 
dio Advisory Committee of noiroffioials till the work was complete. 

After fuither discussion, the resolution os amended was adopted. 

The Reciprocity Bill. 

On Feb. 1 3th. the work of the Council of State was devoted to the 
dt.scussion of an important motion by Sir I). P. SAUBHADfflKARI for 
the consideration of a Bill to regulate the entry into and residence 
British India of persons domicil^ in other British possessions, This 
Bill was passed by the old I,egislative Assembly at its Simla Session in 
'bily last on the motion of Dr. H. S, Gour. Since then there wore 
several attempts made by non-official members to bring this matter before 
die Council of State to get it passed. 

Under this Bill, known os the Reciprocity Bill, the GoveruorOenoral- 
nrCottucil is empowered to make rules for securing that persons, not being 
Indian origin, domiciled in any British piissesstoii should have no greater 
' and privileges as regaixls entry into and residence in^ British India 
* lan are aooorded by law and administration of such possession to persons 
Indian domicile. The Goveriior-Geiieral'in-&)undl may also provide for 
*ne establidimeiit of suitable agents to administer the rulee to provide' 
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auitaUa penaltias for the oontraven^n of snch rules aod to autoorisa tlia 
arraste of any parson contravening any such rule. 

Sir Davapriiad, in moving for the conddaration of the Bill, 
explained the history of toe legislation* As an ax-Membar of toe 
Assembly which pas^ Dr. Gour s BiU and as one who took part in 
its passr^ Sir Devaprasad considered it a privilege to make toe present 
siodoD in toe Upper House. He quoted too resolutions passed at the 
Imperial Conference in 1918 and 1921, and pointed out that toe principle 
of reciprocity had been established theremider. The Assembly passed 
toe Bill in July 1923'; and it was absolutely toe minimum that could 
be done by India in view of the treatment meted out to Indians in 
certain parts of toe British Empire. 

Though all Indian members strongly supported the Bill, Sir Maneok- 
jee Dadabhoy, as usual, moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee for further consideration which meant further shelving it. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. SRINIVASA ^STRI then rose and 
delivered a very strong speech. He regretted that when the Bill 
was before the Assembly its passage was opposed by the Government. 
This fact did not encourage the speaker in the hope that the Government 
would now vote with non-officials on this matter. If the Government of 
India were ideally possessed of the strength of Indian feeling on this subject and 
if they wished to make themselves really understood in the Dominions, 
they would have come forward with a motion at least for reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee. Was he (Mr. Sastri), therefore, wrong in 
inferring that the Government were quite content to lot the Bill encounter 
its fate on the shoals of discussion f ^oiprocity was in good and in bad 
matters. Retaliation oould only be in bad matters. This Bill was a reta- 
liatory measure. Who could deny it, and he (Mr. Sastri) was prepared to 
defend this measure as one of retaliation in any court of im partied judges. 
General Smuts in 1924 himself had said: "We have recognised your 
(Indians) power to retoliate. Why dont you retaliate 1 If we ill-treat 
your people, you are at liberty to ill-treat our people.” Geneiel Smuts 
should not, therefore, be dissatisfied with any measure of retaliation. As 
regards toe suggestion of the possibility of dis^iatiog fit>m certain parts 
of toe Empire, Mr. Sastri said : "^viewing the history of Indians abroad, 
one oaii only hang down one’s head in shame. If we, Indians, were brought 
before the bar of public opinion in the world, Indians would have to hang 
their heads in shame, that they have submitted to these things for nejirJy 
35 years and still longed and hoped for remedy, because they did not wish 
to be thrust out of the Empire. Every Indian has paid heavily for his 
desire to be associated with the British Empire and dearer and dearer 
prices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him toat he would disso- 
ciate himself from the Empire by merely enacting an innocent reciprocity 
measure is to abuse the language which toe Almighi^ has given us to-day. 
After unpandleled indignities, we are not seek^ dissociation from the 
Empire. We are still gmng down on our kocis before toe authorities to J 
find some means of insulting our self-respect so that we may stSl oontinuy^ 
to be within the Umpire. It is the other parts of the Empire that torust ur 
out and tell us continuously that we cannpt digest the bl^k color of the 
skin. Let me assure Sir Mantoldee l&it toere are^ w Dominions who 
will have no compunction whatsoever. wish the association to eoDtiiuie» 
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bur H * 0 aM be put on » proper baais. lu iiaasing this measure we want to 
say we are no longer the old Government of India and the old people of 
India. Sme of the Dominions would not have oontiimously humiliated us 
if they did not feel oertsin that India is not governed by Indiaiw> but by 
British peeple whoi even in the last resort, do nothing in the way of I'ooipro' 
city or retaliation. I do hope that the Government of India, I mean ita 
Executive, will permit the wishes of the people of India to Bnd their 
proper expression and not use the undoubted powers they have of impeding, 
distorting and misrepresenting India as in the past This Bill must be on 
the Statute Book a feeble belated protest against the cotitinued mis* 
behavior of the British Cabinet and Dominion Governments. It is still 
in the power of the Government of India under this Bill to keep it inopera* 
five for a long time* Any defects can bo reniodiod by the Exooutive 
(vovemment in making rules. Nobody in the world would bo mon^ unwil* 
ling than myself to separate certain meinbors of the Army, Navy, and 
CiWl Service from us by passing this Bill ; but if it is accessary to pi-otect 
the self-respect of Iiidiai I should not shirk from that duty much as I 
hesitate. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy’s motion for the referonoc of the Bill to a 
Select Committee was lost. The resolution for the consideration of the 
Bill was passed. The Bill was then considered clause by clause and 
passed without discussion. 

On Feb. 14th the Commandor-iirChief moved that the bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the administration of Canton* 
ments as passed by the Assembly bo taken into consideration which 
was done and the bill w^as passed. 

On Feb. 1 6th the President aiinoimced the personnel of the Advisory 
Committees. The first resolution oti the agenda paper was l)y Mr. Sethiui 
for the amalgamation of the Imperial and Provincial branches of the Koi*est 
Service, as had been done in the case of the Engineering Service. 
Mr. iSethna did not move the resolution. His explanation was that after 
discussing with coitain persons, he had decided to await the publication 
of the Lee Commission’s Repoit. 

Provident Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Vedamurthy then moved that a scheme for granting Provident 
Fund on the railway system or some such analogous system bo sulistituted 
iis far as possible for existing pension system for Government employees, 
;:azctted and non*gazetted, under the Government of India and Provincial 
tiovcnimeiits and administrations. 

Mr, Me Watters favoured the amendment of Mr. Khaparde on the 
agenda, rts„ that the Government should consider the pinvcticability 
of substituting, either wholly or in a moiety or in such proportion . as 
tnay bo found desiralde, a scheme on a contributory fund Imsis for the 
existing pension system for GteverriroeDt employees gazetted under the 
Government of India and Provincial Department and Administrations. 

Mr. Khaparde, in moving the amendment standing as above, advised 
die Government to oonmder seriously the practicability of combining both 

Pension and the Provident Fiirwl system. Mr. Vedamuithi accepted 
^he amendment of Mr. Khaparde. Eventually the resolution, as amended* 
was carried. 
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Unemployment Problem. 

Mr* K. V. Bangaswsmi Ayyangar then moved OM the problem of unem- 
ployntont in India he seriously considered and satisfactory remedial measures 
lie adopted. He said that he included among the unemployed the educated 
classes. A state of misery had been caused in India by the recommendations 
of the Inchcape Committeei and at present many of the Bombay mills had to 
be closed down, throwing a large number of milbhands out of work. The youth 
of the Nation, with infinite capaoiiy for manual and brain work, did not find 
its market value for even a living scale. The Labor Department must 
find the exact number of unemploy^ and exert itself to solve the problem 
by eliminating the causes. The lakhs of men thrown out of 
employment by the Inchcape Committee nmst be given first preferonce 
when vacancies under Government or the Railways were to be filled up. 

Further discussion on this resolution was postponed* till the next 
meeting on the 20th. 

On Feb. 20th after some questions and answers regarding the Forest 
Department the adjourned debate on the resolutidh of Mr. Ayyangar on 
unemploynioDt was taken up. Sir Deva Prasad moved an amendment 
for adding the following at the end of the resolution : in conjunotion 
and consultation with the local governments concerned.” Both the resohr 
iion and the amendment were however negatived by a majority. 

Lala Sukhbir Singha then moved : ** This Council recommends to the 
Govornor-General in Council that, in view of the gi*eat public utility and 
bonefioenoe of the Child Welfare movement started by Her Excellency 
the Countess of Reading, he may be pleased to take steps to secure for it 
generous financial help from Imperial Funds.’’ This together with an amend* 
incnt moved Sir Deva Prosad as regards better milk supply was nogativod. 

On Feb. 2 1 at. considerable time was given on the question put 
by the President to the members to ascertain the wish of the House 
ns regards taking a group photo and hanging a painting of I,ord Beading. 
After a satisfactory solution of this august question, the Criminal Tril>cs 
Law Consolidation Bill was taken into consideration and passed. 

Next came the bill to consolidate the law relating to tolls on 
public roads and bridges which was also passed. 

On Feb. 25th, the Council of State’s meeting was meant for an important 
discussion for the expansion of the Constitution^ Reforms. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari had tabled a resolution for a Committee of offioials and noir 
officials to suggest measures of Reform under the Government of India 
Act. To this resolution there was an amendment on the Order pai)er 
by' Mr. Karandikar that the resolution be adopted without prqjudice to 
the Assembly's resolution passed on the I8th. Sir Devaprasad ftated that 
he had decided not to move the resolution in the Couucik c4 State in 
view of the announcement expected to be made in the H^kse of Lords 
liy Lord Olivier the next day. 

On Feb, 29th, at question time, replying to the Rt. Hon* V* S. Sriniya»i 
Hastri on the functions and scope of the Government ^ IndWs 
which would shortly proceed to London on the Kejpiir:^ it was stated . 
that the Committee would cemfer directly^^with thie GoIot OtRce./ 
This would be a departure made in the cm^tixtional .static Indi% 
The Committee wxuld not, at prosent, be instructed to deal with sm 
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besides that of Iiidianf in Kenya. Whether the Committee would 
be iofitraoted to proceed to Kenya or not was a matter which would 
be ^eidered if the Committee so desired. The Committee would be 
designated the Colooies Committee. Mr. G. A. Natosan asked whether 
the word Colonies included the Dominions besides the Crown Colonies, 
and if so, wheUier the Committee could not be better designate as 
the Dominions Committee. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma pointed out that the word Colonies” was 
wide enough, and included not only the Crown Colonies but also the 
Dominions. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari .asked whether the instmotions to he 
given to the Committee would bs msde public, and whether the Legis* 
laturo would be in any way consulted. 

Sir Narasimha Sarm roplied that there was at present no inten- 
tion of making the instnictions public, but the Government would 
certainly consider the desirability of doing so. 

The Financial statement was presented by Mr. MeWatters. 

On March 5th, the Council of State devoted its attention to the discus- 
sion of Hardar Jogeudra Singh’s resolution for a fresh survey of irrigation 
lH)3sibilities both from rivers and wells in the light of scientific ad- 
vance and for framing a programme pjirtioalarly providing for the 
organisation of power lift-irrigation from wells. Sardar Jogondra Singh, 
ill moving his resolution, quoted his statistics to show that there wore 
a million square miles available for irrigation and agriculture but which 
were not brought under cultivation because of want of provision of 
water. According to Sir Gangarain, the average annual prodtiction of 
food supply was 81 million tons, while the annual requirement in India 
for a population of 319 millions was 79 million tons. Thus it would 

be seen that there was only a narrow margin of 2 million tons. If 

there was to bo famine in any one year, then what was to happen I 

The whole of India would have to starve. 

Mr. Ley, Industries Secretary, op{)osed the resolution on l)ehalf of the 
ttoveroment pointing out that there was no necessity frr an enquiry at 
present. Sir Narasimha Sarma detailed the efforts of the Government and 
:ulvised the mover to withdraw his resolution, as no useful pinqiose 
would be served by a comprehensive enquiry at present throughout India. 

The resolution was put to vote and ci^rriod, the Govornment Metiibers 
•Mying “No” but not claiming a division. 

On March 6th three official bills, passed by the Legislative Assembly;, 
were placed for coiisidemtion by the Council of .State. The first was movecl 
hy the Finance Secretary (Mr. MoWatfcers) for the consideration of the 
Indian Coinage Act Amendment Bill giving power to the Cslovernmeiit 
to call in coins of whatever date or denomination and to declare that 
from a specified date such coins should cease to be legal tender. 

Sir Manecldee Dadabhoy moved an amendment to the effe<^ that 
the minimum period of six months provided in the Bill for making the 
^oiiis in questions to be legal tender within that time should be extended 
to the minimum of twelve months, because it was his oonvii^ion tbali 
otherwise there would ba haidship felt by people, especially in villfM^es. 

The amendment was carried and the Bill as amended was passed, 

Mr. MoWatters then moved for the consideration of the Bill providing 
for the oonstitation of a Central Board of Kevenue and conferring 
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powers end imposii^ duties oil tliis Board This measure wm .said the 
Fiiuuiee Secretaryi the result of the recommendation of the Betrenohment 
Comioittee* It would eTentually be in charge of Customsi Salt, Exdse 
and Stamps. At present what was wanted was ststutoiy power to 
appoint a Central Board. The Bill was passed without discussion. 


Age of Minor Oirls 


Mr. Crerar moved for the consideration of a Bill to amend the 
Penal Code for fixing the age of minor girls at 18 instead of 16 in 
sections 372 and 373*. 

On March 7th the Council of State met five minutes earlier than the 
usual time. The meeting was devoted to a general discussion of the Budget. 
As the Assembly had a holiday, some members belonging to that House were 
present in the galleries. Half an hour before the proceedings commenced, 
a group photo was taken of the President and Members of the Council. 
Interest in this days proceedings was roused not only because of the Budget 
discussion, but also ^cause of the fact that the announcement bad just then 
been made of the appointment of the President, Sir Alexander Muddimaii, as 
Home Member in succession to Sir Malcolm Hailey. After question time, 
therefore, eloquent tributes were paid by members from all sides of the 
House to Sir Alexander Muddiman. The speech of Mr. Sastri expressed 
the real feeling, namely, that the nomination of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
had come as a surprise. Indeed no body had heard Sir Alexanders 
name mentioned in that connection and no one would have believe^l 
that Sir Alexander would have liked to change his comfortable ui. 
exacting and dignified position as President of the Elders for th<^ 
Home Membership. 


The Budget Debate. 

The inauguration of the Budget debate fell to Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
who never said a word about the Budget and assumed the role of arbitei* 
of India's destiny and declared that his community wanted a Raj and not 
Hindu B^j. This was all iiTclevant and the President had to bring 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan to hie seat. It was however relieving to fiml 
that Mr. Natesan and Sir Devapiusad Sarabadhikari attacked the Budget 
though Sir Dinshaw Wacha blamed the people of India for bringing about 
disorder and thereby making reduction in the Military Budget difficult. 
Mr. Se^a and Mr. Baza Ali however pointed out that peaceful conditions 
ahould Jibw result in cutting down Army, but the Commanderin-Chief who 
had recently developed a very diplomatic way of couching his spe^hes in 
a tone of sweet reasonableness expressed profuse sympathies with aspirations 
of Indian for Indiaiiisatioii and this wordy sympathy satiefied the Hou^ 
it was surprising that no member contradicted the Coihifianderin'Chiei 
that Indianisation would mean moro cost. It was true that to establish 
mptaiy schools and a Sandhurst would involve outlay but this would be 
fifty times counterbalanced by distar.dment of ' Brirish Troops for 
internal security, thereby saving 7i orores. 

Mr. Natesan strongly oritiioised making • remission in FrovincM- 
routributioDs on salt tax. He recalled the history of the salt tax ai^ 
the feeling in India about It and remarked Aat &e .salt tax 
xoveit to the old level of Ba 1-4. He said^Lord Oliviers explana^i 
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otam on salt tax (p. 291) only proved once again how strong 
India was that evon the Secretary of »State was 
oomp^ed not to apeak the truth. He next narrated what he described 
as a tale of woe of his prorince and asked, was;, it because Marlras was 
far away that her cry was not heard! All departments, both reserved 
and transferred, were suffering from lack of funds and although a new 
University Act had teen passed, there was no money to spend on odu- 
rotion. It was surprising that money was available to be sunk in new 
]>elU and in the back bay of Bombay, but not available for really nation* 
building activities. He urged reduction in Military expenditure and pointed 
out in support of his argument that even during war half of the troops 
in India had gone out, half were in India and were oonsiderod adequate 
for defence of India. Was more army retiuired in Peace timei he asked. 
He particularly urged the Indianisatioii of the army and this question 

awaited urgent settlement at the hands of far-sighted statesman and not 
mere soldiers. Indianisation of railways which wtis the other big 
department was equally* iiicumtetit. 

Mr PHEROZE SETHNA said that the Finance Member helped by the 
Inchcape cuts wa^ doing his test to straighten out the financial tangle which 
threatened to choke the solvency of India, but without the windfall the 
snnilus would have given place to a deficit. 

Sir Basil Blackett corrected Mr. Sethiia by i>ointing out that the 
windfall had nothing to do with the surplus and had not teen taken 
iiito account for the next year. 

Continuing, Mr. Sethna pointed out that estimates of Goverimieiit iti 
recent past had teen falsified and this budget also was optimistic, |>aiti* 
viilarly in respect of Customs receipt. Ho said 40 crores instead of 45 
ciorca would have teen near the mark. Ho thought Goverumeiit had 
included in the estimates higher income from impotted iron and steel 
articles as a result of protection of Tata*s works. He ho(»efl Govern- 
ment would immediately announce their acceptance of protection. He gave 
instances of how silk was impoiied through Indian States where it was 
ui:der-valued thereby giving loss in duty. Similarly, in respect of matohes. 
devices were being adopted to get materials and make them in Bonitey 
thereby evading duty. He said that docliuein returns from Ifailway. Post Ofiiee, 
Telegraph rate and Sait tax was due to the working of the Uw of 
diminishing returns. Proceeding, he objected to taking exchange rate at 
Ish. 4id. He urged that it should be taken at Ish. 4d. Ho pointed out 
tliiU the time of the year when Goveniinent had ma<lo heavy r.omittanca 
coincided with the busiest season when money was most needed. 

Mr. LALLUBHAI SAMALDA8 speaking on the budget urged for the 
reduction of salt tax and reduction of Military expenditure. Referring 
salt tax Mr. Samaldas asked how the news of increase of salt tax 
liwt year leaked out early and whether any enquiry was made ami with 
w'hat result. The extra 36 lakhs was used up in two months of March 
ai'.d April and the issues thereafter were lower, not because tradora 
reduced their stock, hut because of reduction in consumption. The state* 
ment made by traders could not bo relied upon until they were examined 
*n the presence of the members of the Council. Mr. Samaldas 
referred to Sir Basil Blackett s ex|danation of terd Olivier s speech on 

tax and quoted the views of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
30 
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too in hifl book on Oovornmont of India had oondemned tho sHt 
tax ill no unequivocal terms. Salt tax> he had Baid> was an exaction 
and oppression and if p^ple understood, it would only breed dis- 
content. It was a survival of the general exploitation of India’s 
poverty by the profit-making Company. He further quoted Mr. Ramsay Mac* 
Honald and urged the Ooverument to widen the scope of the proposed 
taxation enquiry so that the constant rancour between official and non- 
official benches might to a certain extent be set at rest. Groveniment should 
also consider the necessity of helping various provincial co-operative banks 
to understand the work of debt redemption of agriculturists. They 
should also start an industrial Bank for helping Industries in India or 
they must as)); the Imperial Bank to do it. 

Referring to Army expenditure, Mr. liallubhai Satnaldas suggested the 
lednction of transport charges under various heads and said that it was 
possible by this means to save about sixty lakhs. Concluding the speaker 
agreed with the Commanderin-Chief that Indiariisatioii of the Military 
service was possible only through education and appealed to H. E. the 
Viceroy to provide facilities therefor. 

Sir Maneclgi Dadabhoy congratulated the Finance member on his skilful 
handling of India’s finances. He described the budget as a document of 
exceptional importance showing great statesmanship. 

Sir D. P. SAKBADHIKARI said that the Commanderin-Chief had point- 
ed out in the other House that fighting troops could not be reduced ; he there- 
fore urged that reduction in anxiliary and other services should be carried out. 
He wanted proper adlnstment dl capitation charges and Indiaiiisation of 
army. Whose fault was it that educational institutions for this purpose 
were not to bo found in the country ? If the speaker had his way he would 
abolish all Arts colleges and schools and start oolites with military course 
of training. He therefore pressed for the establishment of many more 
colleges on Debra Dun model and cheapening of cost of education in them. 
In this connection be suggested an advisory committee tp help the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He deplored the absence of any provision for natiotr 
buiiding departments. 

Sir Basil Blackett There is Ji crores for the provinces (laughter). 

Sir Devaprasad replied that the Finance Member ought to b^^ye known 
that the Assembly would never agree to the salt tax at Rs. 2. 

Sir Dinshaw WACHA deplored that politics and finances were mixed 
together. His views alxmt military expenditure were weH kncwii. But 
while ui^ing reduction in military expenditure he felt |iiat Indians were 
not making the task of the authorities easy by bringing about disorders. As 
for tile budget he asked tbe whole country to welcome it not merely because 
it was balanced but because tbe Finance Member witlr his real knowledge 
•of finances had introduced a new departure into the financial system of 
India. As for the surplus he said there was no real sul^lus so long as national 
debt was there. He hoped the Gfovernment would r^uce the salt tax to 
Rs. 1-4. He wished Government had not gone against popular voice. 
He further said : ** I am a free trader and I say protection will be the ruin of^ 
this country. I do not oppose some protection to steel or sugar industiy for 
ten or fifteen years but they must soon stand on their legs. You require 
Industrial brains. I am an old man. I may die tomorrow, but remember 
my words that proteetipn will be tiie ruin of tiiis country.” 
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Inie Right Hon ble V, S. SRINIVASA SASTRI made a short speech with 
piMctieular reference to Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy s arg\imeiits. Mr. Sastri 
said that Ae salt tax was an emergency tax and if the emergency of dehcit 

wae gone the tax must be removed. Now that there was no deficit but surplus 
he saw no reason why the tax should not be reduced to the old level 
His Excellency the Commander*iirChief then addressed the House 
and thanked the Council for having spared him from that free 
criticism to which he was sufjeeted last year. He specially 
thanked Sir Dinshaw Wacha for having refrained from l)olabouriiig him 
in the way he had done on previous occasions. Much had been said about 
the growing military expenditure, but during the last few yearn it had 
lieeu shrinking. He said: hope the maximum has been reached and 

that in future year we may see reduced grants in the Budget Upplaium). 
On the one hatil I am doing all that is possililo to reduce ex|>eiiditure» 
but on the other I am forced to provide money for Iiidianisatioii by 
establishing more schools. There is indeed some diffiendty in reooiici) 
ing the one with the ether. I shall make it my business to consider the 
useful suggestions of Sir Devaprasad with a view to economy. 

It must be rememboredi H. E. said further, that sixty crores of 
iiulitar>' expenditure was only 28 per cent of the total revenues of India 
and nine croros of this sixty ciorcs were used for pensions and two 
Cl ores for Royal Air force and Indian Marine. Referring to the problem 
of development of territorial aitny, ho said he was doing his l^esf 
to find a solution and he would lie only too glad to welcome iioir 
ofiicial help in the matter and hoiied they would eventually evolve a 
natisfactory programme. ^ 

Seveml speakers then followeil. Major Akbar Khan ilissociated hinr 
self from the view expressed by Colonel Sir l^mar Hayat Khan in 
tavour ^ forward jiolicy on the frontier. Speaking with life long study 
ar.d experience of the frontier he said the policy favoured by a 
majority of frontier men was the close border policy. Mr. Jogendra Singh 
urged claims of agriculture for facilities in respect of credit. Mr. Ka/a 
Ali confined his remarks to military expenditure. He thanked the Com- 
ma nder-iir Chief for sympathetic assurances though these did not go far 
enough. 


Sir Basil Blackett in replying to the discussion said that the report, 
of the Taiitf Board had just boon received by the Government. He 
that remittances to I^ndon ha<J helped the issue of emergency 
currency and had avoided external loan for the next year. He felt, 
that even if the law had permitted the issue of currency lioyond I li 
ci'orcK the Imperial Bank would not have been able to do so in practice. 
There was stringency in the money market at this time every year due 
payment for crops. So far as he could find the reason for special 
stringency this year w'as high price of cotton. He api>ealed t<i 
House to sanction the »^lt Tax at Rs. 2. 

This closed the geiieml ciiscussion of the Budget. 1 he Coiuvcil 
then adiourned till the 10th March. 
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Indiwi in Keny*. 

On March lOlh three non-offidal resolutions were disottsied in 
the Counoil of Stote. The first on the order paper was by Mr. Natsaaii, 
recommending to the Gk>vemniet]t that as soon as practicable they diould 
eause to be published the brief of rnstructions to the Committee which 
will confer with the Colonial Office on Kenya* on the Immigration Bill 
and other matters concerning Indians in the Colony* and the materials 
rlaced at their disposal in so far as they have been published already. 
The same resolution appeared also in the names of the Bight Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Sethna. 

Mr. NATESAN requested the President under Standing Orders to allow 
Mr. Sastri to move the resolution as it was the general sense of the 
House that one who had made a deep study of the Colonial question 
should move it. Sir Narasimha Sarena had no objection to Mr. Sastri moving 
the resolution. 

'Thereupon Mr. SASTKl moved the resolution. He wanted to know the 
status and functions of the Colonial Committee, the date of whose departure 
for England to discuss with the Colonial Office had been fixed very early. 
The Council should send its good wishes to the Committee whose high 
sense of patriotism and fearless advocacy* he hoped* would bring triumph 
to the Indian cause. Thera was an uneasy oonsoiouBoess in the public 
mind that the Kenya Mission last year was almost a complete failure, 
'i'he Government* 011 the other hand* believed that the results of the Mission 
were a substantial gain* but in Mr. Sastris opinion those gains were 
of doubtful and equivocal character. 

When the Kenya decision^ was announced by the British Cabinet, 
the Government of India submitted to it under protest, but even this 
protest had since been withdrawn or modified. It meant that those 
priests who presided over the coustitutioual rituals in England . would 
not allow the innooent word 'protest' to roxnain in the vocabulary of 
a subordinate Government even when this subordinate Government wob 
employed in the task of protecting the inherent lights of the colored 
subjeotn of His Majesty. Ixird Peel, when he was the Secretary of State, 
had, aocoiding to Mr. Andrews, entered into a secret oompact with the 
Colonial Office and stated that so long as he remained in office, ho 
would not raise the question of allowing Indians free and unrestricted 
rights of sale and purchase of Isuids in the Highlands. If that was 
correct, then it was a serious surrender of the position on the pait ot 
the Government of India. The Government of India should have pulr 
lished all the available information on this matter and armed themselves 
with public opinion and repudiated Lord Peel’s surrender. 

Beferring to I^rd Headings opening speech in which His ExceUency 
had approvingly mentioned about adult suffrage* Mr. SaiAri said that the 
grant of adult suffrage and the enactment of a sfMikKfie praetioally meant 
the closing of the door, so far as Indians were eeneern^ to a common 
olectorid roll. Indians did not ask for adult euffrage but common 
electoral rolls* but the White settlers had refused this to Indiane on the 
express ground that they were inferiors. The White settlers had always 
the Government of the country behind them. Indeed the White settlers 
required 110 representation in the Kenya Legislature. What Indians 
wanted was equal representation in the place of the present positiun 
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whp » minority of Karop^na had a mi^iority of iiou oflSml elomaiit. 
Iii^lii were in fact en^tied to something more than equality. If thero 
shodd be restricti<m iw regards Immigratio!i, let it l»e based on numerical 
gtrsfiglli as in the United States and let it not be guided by the pot'sonal 
oaprio0 of the Protector of Immigrants. 

The Colonic Committee should now l>o asked to laise the whole 
4|ueetion of immigration into Kenya and not merely nmke modifications 
here and therA The object of the Committee should bo not so much 
the immediate benefit of Kenya Indians as the preservation of the homir 
and self-respect of India. In the name of India> he ventured to repudiate 
the slave mentality in dealing with the question (hear, hear). ** Kenya 
Indians do not want that India should surrender her cause for the 
.smallest concession that may be won from the reluctant British Cabinet 
They want India to put up the tight, unmindful of the harm that 
inigM oome.^’ 

Sir NARA8IMHA SARMA, replying on behalf of Government, said 
that they had nothing to conceal from the public and if they had not. 
published any correspondence it w»is because in public interests coir 
sidered undesirable to do so. The Colonies Committee would however 
l»e given all the necessary papers and it would be cum potent to deal 
with all questions raised by the Kenya White paper. As for the status 
of the Committee, Sir Narasimha Sarina said that it was a Government 
uf India Committee, responsible to the Goveriiment of India and taking 
irtstructions from the Government of India. The Secrotaty of State 
would only assist the Comiiiittoo in Eiiglend and not interfere with its 
work. There was nothing to prevent the Committee from expressing 
their views directly to the Govoriunont of India. (Hear, hear). The 
(^vcriiment of India held that it was undesimblo that thero should be 
any restriction in emigi'ation from one part uf the Empire to another 
excluding Self-fJoverning Doniiiiioiis. The Goveriiraont of India did not 
sec that any case hud been ma<Ie out for restriction being imimserl on 
Jlniigratioii to Kenya, It was for the Colonial Ofiioe ami the ('ulonios 

Coiuniittee to consider the proVilem. The Govornmciit of India saw no 

iiecd for further instnictions. Assuming that a case bad been made 
out in favor of restriction then the extent of restriction was a matter 
for dismission. As regards franchise, »Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the 
<»overnment always sb^ for a common electoral roll. The Committee 
wfiH free to discuss the question and secure, if possible, common doctoral 
franchise for the Indian community resident in Konya but the Government 
'^f India could not object to Kenya Indians receiving adult suffrage, 

fhi the question of the Highlands also the Committee was free 

to negotiate with the Colonial Office if they thought that time was favourahle. 
Moreover, the Government of India had asked the Committee to try f > 1 * 
common electoral franchise for the Municipalities. They h?id full confidence 
in the Committee and would look Indies honor and status even more 
than the immediate benefit of the Kenya Indians. They did not countenance 
fijst class and second class citizenship. They stood for equality. <^n- 
♦■hidiiig Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Government hoped to utilise 
the Colomes Committee to deal with some outstanding questtons regarding 

but he hoped to make a statement later oii the suldeet- 
^ On this ossatance Mr. Sastri withdrew his resolution. 
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League of Nations. 

After Mr. S<ietri had withdrawn hie reeolutioii» Mr. SETHNA moved that 
an Indian, euitable in rank and qualificatiorig, ghould be the leader of the 
delegation representing Iinlia at the session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations to be held in September this year. He said that the proper 
course would be for a representative to be elected by the legislature. This 
was not posssible to-day I3ecau8e the delegates were supposed to express 
not their own views but the views of the Govt, as at present constituted. 
Even then, he sugg^ted that the legislature should elect a dozen men 
to form a panel out of which the Oovt. might select any persons they 
liked whose views coincided with their own. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft said that Oovt. would take into consideration 
the proposals embodied in the resolution at the time of the next appointment. 

On March llth the Council bad a short sitting. *Mr. RAZA ALl 
wanted to know what had happened to the Tolls Bill passed by the House 
which tho Assembly had rejected. The President said that no message 
on the matter had l>een received. Reference * was then made to the 
death of Mr. O. M. Bhurgri, and a message of condolence was sent. 
On the motion of Sir Muhammad Shaft, the Bill amending certain enactments 
and replacing certain other enactments, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly was then passed without discussion. 

Mr. Crerar then moved a resolution similar to the one passed in 
tho Assembly in the following terms:*' This Council recommends to tho 
Governor-Ooncral in Council that India do ratify the International 
Convention for the siipression of the circulation of obscene publications, 
dated the i2th clay of September 1923, which was drafted by the 
international Conference which met at Geneva under tbe auspices of 
the League of Nations on the Slst August, 1923, that in the legislation 
to be introduced in the Indian Legislature in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention it should bo made an aggravation of the offence 
of the offer, delivery, sale or distribution of ol)sceno matters or things, 
if such is made to persons of either sex below a cei^tain age.'’ 

The motion was alopted. 

(hi March 12th a message was read tjbkt the Assembly had negatived 
the Tolls bill. On this Mr. Kaza Ali wanted to know tho procedure 
the Upiier HoUsc should adopt. Sir Muhammad Shaft explaining the law 
said that the bill was dead the moment the other House refused to talcc 
it into consideration. There was only one way out of it, thd) is, to bring 
in a new bill. 

Sirdar Jogondra Singh’s resolution moved on thj^ lOtfa' that proper 
encouragement bo given to the Sugar Industry in Jtfw by providing largo 
ftelds for Sugar-cane production was next taken i/m consideration. Oovt. 
opi^osed the motion on tbe usual ground of lock of Ppiih, but was sympathetic 
if a Sugar Committeee was asked for, as was always prepared to 

spend money on committees rather than o;[]|#lny industry of the country 
There was a heated ddbate over the matt^ Mr. Sothna wanted Be. |0 
lakhs every year for 3 years. Mr. N^jiilan wanted only additional t|Bds 
for the. extension of research on thjfr subject, as this was the iwM 
approach to what Govt, had in mii^ Mr. Natesan s motion was 

The two other lesolutions on /Ihe agenda were one by Mr. 
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Sin||i for the deletion of the ratio of two ahilHoga to u rupee from 
atat^ book* ^ the other by Sir Devaprasad Sarb^hikart for transfer 
to (pernors in the Provinoeg aotiiig with the Miniaters of aJI transfer- 
red aobjecte with the exception of law and order* police, administiatioii 
Ilf juiftice and European and Anglo-Indian education* 

The authora of both these motions intimated that they did not 
desire to move them and the Council then odiourned till tlie next day. 

Sea Customs and Tariff Act Amended. 

On March 1 3th Mr. Chadwick, Q>nuiieree Secretaf^y, moved for tho 
<H)ii8ideration of tiie BUI to amend the Sea Customs Act in order to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Fiscal (.^mmissioiif that in the intorests of 
Indian industries. Customs duties should bo generally leviable on goods 
belonging to the Government, and the Bill should come into force on 
iHt April. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Similarly, the Coun<pl p^issed a Bill to amend the Tariff Act enabling 
the Gtwernment to levy Customs duties on articles impoilied or exiM)i1i0d 
by laiKl from or to any territory outside British India. 

On March 1 8th Sir Devaprasad Sarhadhikari asked a series of questions 
iclating to the new IjCgislativo rules published in the Oaz^Ue of the Ifitb. 
These questions were more or less the same as those put by Mr. A. 
Kaiigaswami Iyengar in the Assembly the previous day and to which 
answers uere given by Sir Henry Moiicrief-Smith (see 209). 

The Secretary then announced that the GovernorGeneral had given 
his assent to the Cotton Goss Amendment Act, the Cantonment Act, 
the Immigration into India Act, the Central Board of Revenue Act and 
the Indian Penal Coile Amendment Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ley then moved recommending to the Governor- 
( teiiet'al-iii-Counoil that he should not ratify the draft Convention concerning 
the use of White I^ead painting adopt^ by the third session of the 
International l^abor Conference hold at Geneva in 192 1. It was adopted. 

On March 1 9th when the Council reassembled a message was read from 
the GovernorGeneral that as the Assembly had refused leave to introduce 
the Finance Bill in the recommended form the previous day, he had 
tinder powers given to him under the Reforms Aet certifi^ the bill 
as essential and recommended to the Council of State to pass the Bill. 
It was to be taken up on the 24th March. 

Indians in Houth Africa. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN then moved that the Government should take 
<'tfeative steps to prevent the ropoatod attempts of the Union Grovernmotit 

South Africa to impose restrictions and disabiJities on the Indiau 
*‘ommunity, similar to those embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the 
l>roi)08ed measure constitutes a violation of the Smuts-Gandhi agn^enient 

1914, and would damage Indian interests irretrievably, besides 
endangering the solidarity of the Empire. 

8ir B« N. Sanaa trotted out the usual platitudes on behalf of Govt. 

We in said complacently, “would do nothing but appeal 

to the geneiotts instincts of the European community. no speeches 

♦should be made hero exhibiting feelings antagonistic to the seeuritsg of 
lusticc and fairplay” ! 
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The Rt. Hon. V/a SRlinVASA SASTRI 
made a 6tTongly-wot4^ed speech. He said that Sir Narasiihba Saitna 
has asked them here not to show bitterness of feeling towaids 
South Afrioan GoTejmment and that the Government of India was doing 
its best with the support of His Mijesty s Government. ^ What had 
His Ma^ Government done except to put in a mild word of 
iwmonstrance here and there at the unreasonable way of the South 
African democracy^ as Sir Narasimha Sarma called it, but which 
actually was the narrowest oligarehy going in the world t The British 
Goveriiment, having itself been , a party to the violation of the spirit 
of the Resolution of 1921 in regard to Kenya, was now appealing 
to the good sense of the South African oligarchy, and the appeal 
was therefore bound to fall miserably flat. The British Goyemmeiit 
had also permitted the Goveniment of the mandated territory of 
Tanganyika to discriminate against Indians, and yet Sir Narasimha Sanna 
scowled at their showing bitterness of feeling. Sir Narasimha Saima, 
echoing with the new-lorn enthusiasm derived from Mrs. Si^ini Naidu, 
had asked Indians to believe that the beari of South Africa was still 
sound, but Mrs. Naidu had taken care to say that while the moral 
heart of South Africa seemed to be sound, the political heart of South 
Africa was conupt to the core. Sir Narasimha Sarma was still hoping 
to get round Gen. Smuts. Sir Narasimha did not know Gen. Smuti?, 
for ill T911, 19H, 1917, and again in 1918, Gen. Smuts had promised 
that nothing would be done to damage the influence of Indians domi- 
ciled in ‘South Africa, but these promises had been scattered to the 
wiuds. So long as the Govemment of India believed in the use of 
old methods of remonstrance and diplomatic representations and digni- 
fied' protests, they would only meet with hitter disappointment. The 
influence of Gen. Smuts was spreading to other Colonies, and the 
Government of India must protect the Indians in those Colonies from 
Boer views. The problem in South Africa was beset with so many 
difficulties that the weapons used hitherto, and to which Sir Narasimha 
»Saima clung with such pathetic simplicity, would not do. Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan had suggested that some effective means must be found. 

I know he cannot use his bullet, which he once recommended in 
this Council. (Laughter). I have come to the conclusion that there 
inight be some awakening of British consciousness, some awakening of a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the British Nation. If on some occa- 
sion in the future the GovernorGeiieral in Council should say to tho 
listenii^ world that it is impossible for them as representatives of His 
Majesty’s Government, if even his Dominions were unable to protect 
the just rights of the Indian subjects of His Majesty, when a state- 
ment of that kind could be made, the Governor-General and his Coun- 
dliors of the day should resign their offices, because they could not 
protect thdr subjects from the insults of another class of His 
liubiects. When that step is ti^en, I think something will be done 
which wfll touch the consciousness of the British Nation, Until wme* 
thing in the nature of a j^liticsd explosion takes place and crisis 
reached, the British Nation wiU remain deal and bliwL I have not 
Asked anybody to resign now. Between the extreme limit of the 
ging line wo have taken and the be^nning of the buHet line, ^ 
large margin of high-minded and responsible statesmanship, which w 
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hliii ta imvenie, aiid we hope that God vriiling, the iutereets oi 
thi^f l^l^re will Btill be amiotauied while we are traversing that 

Mr. Saetri Sir Maoeohjee rose and expressed his horror of 
soiih loose statemeBts and d^ruoiive oritioiBins as Mr. 

Sueh expressions were a positive dis*servtoe to ike Empire. This dis-service 
traa however repeated by other Indian membera of the Housei and 
iHsfore the diseussioii coiioluded the House adliourned till the next day. 

Next day, March 20tk» the debate on South Africa was resumed. 

Mr. BA2A ALT referred to the speech of Mr. Sastri and said that that 
speech gave a correct expression to the public feeling in the matter. No 
sane-minded person, r.ot even a Moderate of Moderates, should take any 
olgection to the view of Mr. Sastri that the Government of India must 
resign if a stage arrived when they could not protect Indians from 
insults offered by another class of His Majesty’s subjects. Sir Maneckjee 
Dsdabhoy was, therefore, showing signs of nervousness when ho deprecated 
Mr. Sastrfs suggestioif. Mr. Baza AU referred to the Colonies Com- 
mittee and its composition. He asked why, when the Goveniment of 

India had taken the services of an English official like Sir Bergamin 
Robertson, they had omitted to take some non-official Indians who had 
lieen in close touch with »South Africans. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI said that he did not believe that Mr. Sastri's 
expression of opinion represented even the Madras spirit. At any rate,, 
it did not represent the Punjab spirit. Assuming, for arguments sake, 
that the Government of India had failed to make an effective impression 
ill order to achieve the desired object, did it follow, he asked, that the 
Viceroy and the Mon:il)erB of the Executive Council, who are trustees of 
(»f Indian interests, should throw down their arms in a mood of pacifism 
and despairl '' I, for one, am not going to resign, simply because, in the 

imagination of some people, the Government failed in ther effoi^ts. I 

regard it as my duty and the duty of the Government of India, even if 
thei^ is a failure, that we should proceed in our advocacy and make renewed 
efforts in order to bring relief to our countrymen ; and have wo failed 
miserably, as it is stated? The very fact of the appointment of the 
Colonies Committee, which will have the right to negotiate directly with 
the Colonial Office and will receive instructions from the Goverumont of 
India, is a great gain. The Committee will achieve, if not all the success 
w© desire, at least reasonable success, and bring relief to our roinitymeii. 
So. pacifism will not do. It is optimism which is the soul of political 
strength, and 1 am one of those who believe that, where ones cause is 
just and righteous, there is ho ground whatever to be down-hearted. 
The cause of truth and righteousness roust triumph in the cud.” 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA in summing up the debate made a 
long speech in vindication of the Government’s position. Ho emphasised 
that the Government of India had not followed a mendicant polu^ and would 
not pursue a mendicant policy in respect of any Government, much less in 
respect of Hiat of South Africa. His Majesty’s Government were perfectly 
in accord with the policy enunciated by the Government of India in regard 
to South Africa. This fact was testified to by the speech of Ix>rd Peel 
'•'^ho stated at the Impetial Conference that as the Government of India 
appreeialed the difficuhies ot the South African Goveniment, the latter 
31 
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must alflo retaiu a vivid oouaeiousness of thedifficoItiegof .thaGQveriimoiio 
of India, and General Smote could not have paid a greater oompUment to 
the Government of India than that it had adopted an intranaigent attitude. 
The Government of India, Sir Naraeimfaa Sanaa assured, had not deviated 
one inch from the policy of protecting His Majesty’s Indian suhjectB. What- 
ever might be the position at present in South Africa or elsewherct India 
must remember that the oonstitution of the Imperial Commonwealth was 
of so fluid a cbaiacter that she must take into account the diffieulties of 
His Majesty’s Government in successfully intervening in a matter of this 
kind. The Union Government could not be absolved fnnu the blame 
attaching to it by depaiture from the spirit of the promise made in 1914 
and from the policy pursued by His Majesty’s Government when Self- 
Government was conferred upon South Africa. As regards the suggestioii 
of repatriation of Indians, Sir Narasimha Sarma did not want to say 
anything which would only encourage the Union Government to drive tha 
Indians out. But if any Indian wanted voluntary repatriation it was the 
duty of the Government of India to make the cojiditioiis of repatriation as 
comfoitable as possible. As regards Mr. Sastri s suggestion that the Govern * 
nient of India must resign in the event of an adverse decision on the Clas^ 
Areas Bill, Sir Narasimha Sarma said : I am not surprised at it. I iuu 
not giieved either* Speaking personally, when the Kenya decision was 
announced, I was very uncomfortable. Indeed, as a matter of fact, when 
I was asked to take over charge, I knew I was going in for trouble. 
But on the whole I feel now that I did the right thing in resistnm 
the temptation and in resisting the call, because I feel that I have l>ecti 
of some use to my oountiy by coutinuing to remain in offlee.’ 

' I assure you that the Government of India is trying its best, although 
it has to realise the difficulties of His Majesty’s Government and cheer 
fully submit to its daoisions, aiul so far His Majesty’s Government had 
tiot told us that we were in the wrong in the matter of our asking 
the South African Ooveniment to alter their policy.’ 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari : What about the suggestion of adding 
one or two Indians to the Colonies Committee and asking the Com- 
mittee to tackle the South African question alsof 

Sir Narasimha Sarma replied that this Colonies Committee was pri- 
marily intended to deal with Kenya, and iucideiitally, with the 
of Fip. Whether the South African question should be brpqiAlii within 
their scope of negotiations is a different matter. G^U u Sn g . ho 

said that there was absolutely no difference of opinioa between tho 
Government of India and the people of India on this question. Lord 
.Beading had done and was doing his best and Ao rartlier gesture 
was needed from him as suggested in certain quarters. The example 
which he set in regard to the Kenya decision matters showed 

that he would put up every fight that it to constitutional 

I'epi^aeutatives of His Midl^y to make in to protect the rights 

of His Mi^esty’s Indian subje^. (Applause^ \ 

The resolution of Mr. Natesan was caitidd without division. The 
Council then adjourned till Monday, 
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On March 24ih, the Finance Bill with the GoveruorOeuerars reconr 
mendatton came up for coneideration in the Council of State. The galleries 
were full with yiaitorb, including a few members of the LegialatiYe 
Aasembly. 

Mr. Mo WATTEBS, Finance Secretary, in moving that the Finance 
Bill be taken into consideration, gave a brief histoiy of its experience 
ill the lower House, and the conis^quent certification by the Govemoi* 
Oeneial. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to 
enable the Administration being carried on and to provide also for 
Uiancing the budget. Government believed that the salt tax at a rate 
higher than Be. 1*4 vas not actually required to balance the budget, 
ai d so they bad biought it down to the old level. But the effect 
this was that they could not make any reduction in Provincial 
Contributions during the present year, and that next year they would 
have to make up something like Be. 21i€00»000 before they could 
airive at a stage when they could help the Provincial Govoniments by 
pioviding funds for the iiation*bailding depaitments. As regards the 
duty on splints, Mr. Me Watters pointed out that unless this was passed, 
a greater part of the leveuue from impoited matches would disappear 
ill the course of a few moiiths. At the same time it helped the iiidige* 
nous manufacturers of this material. He then referred to the amendments in 
the Older paper in the names of Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari and Mr. Karandikar. 
The foimer wanted to reduce the postal rates to the old level of 
ouarter anna per post card and hall an anna per envelope, and also 
u» reduce the rate on book-post f>ample packets. Mr. Kamndikar*H 
amendment was for an alteration in Income-tax rates in rcsiiect of 
ilii.du undivided families and registered firms. The effect of the 
anicndnients to reduce postal rates would be, said the Finance Secretary, 
that there would be a loss in reveime of no less than 60 lakhs. 
As regards the reduction iu the rates of book'post and packets, the 
Finance Secretary informed the House that the Government were 
themselves examining the question, and hoped that there might be 
^»me case for reducing the present rates. It was quite unrieoesFary, 
therefore, to amend the Finance Bill at this stage. The rates fixed 
in the schedule w’eie the maximum rates, and it was within the 
competence of the Government to make any reduction if it was felt 
i.ccoseary. The Finance Secretary then iwinted out the misapprehensioi* 
judet* which the other amendments were framed. Concluding, he said * 
It is true that this is a recommended bill, and even if the amend* 
meiits are passed, they do not necessarily follow that they l>ecome Jaw. 

1 it dose mean that if the amendments are passed, then the House 
ictuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Government attach the great- 
importance to the uraiiinious vote of the House in favour of the 
This House has the privilege of sharing the great responsibility of 
the Government. Your support will mean that you' want the coiistitu* 
fK.ial progress of this country to be orderly and that you refuse your 
cfUtcurrence to the dangerous thcoiy that political progress can W 
f•“•litated by irresponsible and obstructive tactics”. 
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Sir UMAB HAYAT KHAN wm the ant member te speak on die Finanee 
BiQ. He regretted that the Salt-tax had been reduoed when living had 
irooeiderably dieapenid. He eendemned the obetnietiva taoties of the 
Swanjieti, and maiutaned that the refusal of supplies waa an impoasilnlitsr 
sinte the Government moat be earried on. 

The Idght Hon. V. S. Srinivasa BASTBI said that he waa quite witKng 
on his part to respond whole-heartedly to the Finance Secretary's appeal for 
liuauimouB support. He was one of those who thought that with ^ a few 
funendmentsy the demand for oonstitutional advance made in the Legidative 
Aaaembly waa one which should have been aiipported by every lover of 
ordered piogress. If such a demand had been made in this Houae» he 
would have gladly supported it. What he would have aaked would have 
been complete autonomy in the Provinces* combined with responsibility in 
the Central Government, except as regards the defence of the country, and 
Foreign and Political Departments. But in respect of that^ demand in the 
AsMmbly, Government had adopted a non pornmnn attitude. His vote 
should not, therefore, be interpreted hs meauiiig* that he was in favour 
of constitutiotial advance by slow and numerous stages* It ^ meant that 
he was not willing at this moment to hamper the operations of the 
Government to the extent that the refusal of supplies would hamper them. 

*Sir Devaprasad SARVADHIKARl referred, at the outset, to the amend* 
meiits which he had intended to move for reducing the price of postcards, etc. 
fie maintained that the moving of these small amendments would not affect' 
the unanimity with which they were going to adopt the Finanee Bill, r»or 
would the working of the Government be ieopardised. The figures given 
to the Council as regnrds the central revenues were not complete. He h.ul 
still a Buspioion that the Government had with them something like three 
cxores from Railways, which they could now utilise in not only reducing 
the postal rates, but also affording relief to the Provinces. He joined in 
^e demand for the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty, and asked what 
protection was given to the match industiy 1 The unrest in the Muntry was 
tremer.dous. Every Provincial i^gislature was bent on rq>eoti^ the 
il^dget, being dissatisfied with the position in the country. In the Central 
Legislature also, the wave was sweeping, and the demand had been put 
forward for an urgent revision of the Constitution. There was nothing 
in the Budget to show that there would be some CommissioD, as was the 
case last year in coniieotiou with the Lee Cotonrission. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN accepted the Finance Bill but under protest. Ho 
was soiyr that Madras had been denied even tardy justioe as 
•contriburions. It was action like this that forced some members f|p 
pdides they were hitherto not accustomed to witness. On Vss*l^* 
Madras, he urged the Finance Member to egaUP next year Iflp 
Mr. Natesan oharaoterised Loid Besding's Certification aa a 
and hoped that the Government would profit by this mMo snd not 
attempt hereafter to flout public opinioii in regard to Coinflilpinnil 
He asked tte Gov6n.meut not to scatter their. IrMils scxi swell the 
lanks of ftteir enemies. y ^ , 

After some other membeis had spoken the laoiion Ar ii» 
tion of the Bill was passed, Mr. K. V. RangaswilsiiinyeDrars being t 
only dissentient voice. The bill waa ften tidben/iplause by clause ai* ♦ 
after the thiid clause was passed the Couttrtt adjourned to meet agw 
on the next day. / 
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#^11 Mftf^ 25di« the last stage ol the Finatice Bill was reached. 

M wanted a ruliiig by the President whether, in view 
of l^e fi 0 t^ WAS a BiE roooaoAiended by the GovernorGenerah 

it open to any member of the House to move an amendment 

and pass it, if necessary, and what efeot it would have, if so done. 

The President pointed out that it was open to the House to 
move and pass amendments although it was perleotly true chat if ttio 
OovemorG^eral exercised his powers of signing the Bill, the amend* 
ments would have no effect But, at the same time it was open to 
ifis Excellency, if he so desired, to withdraw the i*eoommeaded Bill 
ut any moment and reintroduce a Bill with the amend ments made by 
the Council of State. So the power of moving amendmoiits was not 
useless. There was nothing whatever to prevent the House from 
dealing with the recommended Bill in the same way as any other Bill. 

Itideed, under the new rules it was quite open for the House to 

move amendments. 

The first three cla&ses of the Bill having been disposed of the day 
before the remaining clauses and schedules to the Bill were passcK? 
without much discussion. 

Mr. MoWatters then moved that the Bill be passed. 

At this stage Mr. Kaza Ali occupied the Council for foity minutes, 
hi traversing the grounds; political as well as financial, ho oharactoiisod 
the Swarajist action in the Assembly as a great bhinder calculated to 
retard India’s progross. This blunder could not have been committed 
ill a calmer moment. The attitude of the Government on the questioii 
of the Beforms could not be called as wholly unsatisfactory. Indeed, l^ord 
Oliviers speech was conciliatory, but the feeling of discontent and 
ilissotisfaotion still existed; and Mr. Baia Ali hoped that when Sir 
Alexander Muddimati enteiwd the Home Department, he vrould help to 
bring about better relations between the Government and the people. 

After a few more speeches the Finance Bill was passer] without 
any amendment. 

The Income Tax Bill. 

Mr. MoWATTERS then moved for the consideration of the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly to amend the Indian Income Tax Aot, 1922,' for the 
purpose of providing for the assessment of the income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which was neither a Company, nor a firm, 
nor a Hindu undivided family. In the course of his speech Mr. 
MoWatters inform^ the House that the Government would consider 
ai a separate case on its meiits the question whether provident funds 
of private Companies should be exempted from Income Tax r>r not, 
‘ixd if so to what extent. 

•Sir DruripHinad Sarvadhikari thanked the Government for thia 
H’»«uiance. The Bill was then considered and passed without amendment* 

The Council thou adjourned till the 27tk May., 
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T h e C o u n c i 1 O p e n e d 

'J he Central Provinces Legislative Council oi^ntd on Jaiiuaiy 16th aroid-t 
lively scenes. Foity one Swai iMists mostly isiad" in Khaddinr were the cent re 
of attraction. The gallenes were pecked Numerous visitors among whc^i 
ii'ei*e Pandit MoHlal Nehru, Doctor Tej Bahadur Sapiu ar.d 
All memhei 8 having taken oaths of aHegiar.ce, the Preadent, HohV- 
M. Chitnavis, ms^e a short opening sjj^ech wherein he reque^d afl ' 

to use all their talents and oj^porttinities to serve their coiM|py 
hoped that the CbunciT would ky the foundation of the fayi Indiun 
Parliament. Bobtor Moonji, the leader of the Swaraiisit Party, JRk thaidv' 
ii g the Piesident for congratulations ar.d welcome, made^ brief l*’^' 
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veil loroeful speech whidi was very much appi^ecic^ted by thi wlule 

Hooiid aod the speotators who cheered him when he I'esumed his seat. 
Dodor Moonii said: I have noted your remarks about making the 

pre 9 ^ Govt popular. 1 assure you on bahaU of my party that we 

have been doing and we shall do our iitnust in future to redly po* 

imlarise the Qovernment at the earliest possible date and to make it 
;i success in the sense in which Oovernment of any independeiit nation of 
4 )f the world oaii be.” 

After this H. E. the Governor aooompauied by the Judges and other 
tiHicials came in piocossion and read .his short opjming speech in the ooiirse 
of which he said : 

Tn making tiie appointmmt oi’ Miui8r>er8, ho was faoHl witli a aituati.Mi 
iluit ao m.‘mb:r of the luajorky pwty wa8 propareil to*t!iko oil:*. Ta'.>y tUu* ivifus^l 
T*> accept the responsibility oC t»vjir poiitioa, Som ‘ mnubiPi class ‘d as lii IjpMiieiitii 
wore also not propirod to accep:. oftio *. Tae sphere of selection was thus iiarro.v^d. 
Appointments have b«n made after careful consideration and with a fu!! snis* of 
lesiKiiisibility for the future Gk>vernmout of the I*roviric\ 

The financial position has substantially improvtHl and seeimHl vo ha vet 

fviclu^l a turning point in the series of deficits which had crippliMl so seriously 
III' activititfi of the Oov.?rnm‘int duriug the past three yeiiix Trie budget estimine 
wf th'; current year anticipated an eac -ss exp^mliture of 15 lakhs over revenu* and th'f 
jit test, revised estlmau: s ho wet I liaUiiioed budget, 

t'oncluding the -^GoverDor said : ‘ A li-Mivy rti»pouHihility rests on you, for it. is 
iiptm your work tliat the future advancement, towards full responsible Govenim‘Ut 
will largely dep:n<l, and I sinc*i*cly hopj that all wdll work whole-iun^rtidly with 
tie* tiovernment towards this common goal. Wliatevor the future may b.>, the King 
Kmp:*ror*s GoviMniment most lu carried on and 1 appral to all m 'uih m*s to plac'f 
’he [irogrttss and welfare of the Provinci before pirty coiisidera^dons.’ 

Oil Jan. I6tk. the Council first met for offioial business. There were 
officials bills which were all postponed for consideration or circulation. 

The lion. Mr. Chitaavisi Minister of l^xlucation» moved that the Central 
I'roviiices Primary Education Amendment Bill bo taken into consideration at 
<Mico. Dr. Mooiije opposing said that a grave constitutional crisis hwl 
niison in this pit>viace. H. K. the Governor on his own admission hafi 
appointed two Ministers who did not commind the confidence of the 
I louse. He said that the Governor had no siioli power and his action 
wivs a constitutional en*or. 

The President pointed out that this question woiii<l be decidorl 
when the No'Coofidence motion was discussed but as long a.s the Ministers 
were there it was their duty to allow him to make the motion. 

Dr. Moonjee then moved in the form of an amendment that the 
introduction of the Bill be postponed. It was* however, pointed out 
ihat the amendment was a direct negative and could not bo moved. 
.Uter some discussion the President asked for time to consider the matter 
and promised to give his ruling later. 

The Hon. Mr* B. P. Standen then moved that the Central Provinces 
Settlement Bill be referred to a »Select Committee. Mr. E. P. Pande 
Hridependent) moved that the consideration of the Bill be postponed till 
die August session as the Bill was a veiy contentious measure and wr 
jeiiied provisions on which there were serious differenoos of opinion. 
Tbe Hon. Mr. Standen saidtiiat there was no necessity for circulating 
the BIB again as it had already been done. He was not prepared to widi- 
'TOW the motion. 
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The President iiointed out that the only method of postponing a 
faither consideration of the Bill mss for the House to vote agairst the 
motion. No amendment eonld be allowed. 

After futther disenseioni the Hon. Mr. Statden agiecd in deference to 
the opinion of the Bouse to circulate the Bill again for opinion and 
this permission was unanimously accorded by the House. 

After lunch the consideration of the Piimary Fducation Bill was 
resumed. Mr. Kanitkar of Berar moved that the consideiation of the Bill 
be postponed until the March session. On the President allouing it» Mi. 
Kanitkar s motion wae carried. 

Modak Smoking Bill. 

The Hon. Mr. Chiti.avis* Minister of Excise, introduced the C. V 
Modak Smoking Bill and explained its ob^ctn. 

Dr. Moonjee objected to its introduction on constilutional giounds. 

Mr. Kanitkar again moved that the Bill be re-circulated. 

The Minister accepted it and the House accorded permission. 

Weights and Measures and Cattle Treapaas Bills 

The Hon. 8yed Hifazat Alii Minister of Local Felf-Goerumciit 
inttoduoed the C. P. Weights and Measuies of Capacity Bill. 

A Swarajist member moved that the Bill l>e re-oiiculated, and tln^ 
same Minister again introduced the Cattle Trespass Amendment Bill 
which was also postponed. All the five GoverLment Bills were po^t 
poned and the whole businoss was over befoie 2 p. m. 

This concluded the Government businessi for which two rlays wcic 
wUotted. The Council then took up noirofficial business. 

NoirofiSoial Keaolutions 

There woie in all nine non-official resolutions) two oi which stood 
ill the name of Mr. Kiide (liberal) and were allotted to be taken up 
next day. There was one resolution in the name of Mr. Syed Hifazat 
All which was given notice of before he became a Minister. The Hon 
member desired to withdraw his motion, but the House refused lea>c 
The President promised to give a luling in the matter next day. The 
remaining six resolutions which stood in the name of the Swarajist*^ 
w^ero withdrawn. 

Mr. V. B. Kekre, nominated member for Muidla, moved a resold 
tion rerommeudiiig to Government to confer on the Maiidla district tiic 
right to elect its member to the Provincial Legislative CoujDoil. Ih^ 
Hon. Mr. Standeu opposed the lesoiution on the ground that Mandla 
distiiot was the most backward in the {vrovince. The resolution wa.s put 
to vote and earned by an overwhelming majotity. The Iwanuist meni 
bois did not take pait in the deliate but solidly voted in favour ot 
the resolotioii. 

Mr. Kiido (Libeial) moved a lesolutiou in cohnection with load 
levelling. Syed fliiaaatali, Minister of local Self-Oovemment opi»osed it 
The resohitiou was carried, the Swarajists supporfding it. 

Another resolution was moved by the sanm iueml>er to take 
tu improve sanitation in rural areas. This w|b opposed by OoveroiOcdr 
Hid withdrawn. The Council then adiouijgod till the l^th wImiK the 
no-confidenoe ' motion was to be discussed* . ' 
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Tbe *N O.C o n fi d e n c e* Motion 
SJQPUB^ISTH JASUAHY 19%^ 

In the C. P. Legislative Council on January IBth, the Pi-esident having 
announced that though the ’Non-confidence* resolution was received lato ho 
was willing to waive riles and allow it for discussion, Mr. NAGllA- 
BENDBA RAO said 

Hon'ble Sir,— t rite to mo?6 **Th«t % foinal addre« moted to Hit 
Exoelleikcj the Ooveriior tabmittiDg that the Hon'ble Minittert do not enjoy the 
eonfideoce of the Gonnoll and he be pKated' to ditmiie them forthwith.** 

In doing lo Mr. Bao wanted firet to oJear lome miinnderstanding. The motion 
was not intended to cast any reOeotion on Hie Bxoellenoy the Governor pereonallj 
in reipeot of the deciaion he had taken in appointing the Minieteia Nor wae It 
intended aa a oenaore on the reaerved wing of the Government. E^iually in unmia* 
takable terma, Mr. Bao aaid, nothing ia intended agalnat the Hon. the Minlatero 
personally. After reterlng to the unprecedented character of the motion in the annala 
of Legislative Gonnoils of this country, Mr. Bao said 

*AM UlfPBBCaDB14TSD MOTIOK 

Sir, before 1 oome directly to the matter in Usne f will remind the hon'ble 

members of the development that has taken place in the constitutional history of 

this conntry daring the past few years. The Government of India Act of 1919 la, 
pulitioal opinions on its merits apart, a distinct phase in the relations that 

gorern this eountry with the British Parliament. By virtue of that Aot the main 
spring of authority in the provincial sphere of government has shifted from the 
British Parliament to the Indian electorates. In other words, Government through 
the agents of British Parliament bat b'^en substituted by Government through 

the representatives of the people. This responsibility for administrative and 
legislative action in their own field, according to the Parliamentary lieport, is Used 
b'^yond the pissibilitv of donbt on the Ministers and the majorities in the 

provincial legislatures that support them. 

in the result, the British Parliament having framed a constitution, delegated, it 
not abJloated, its authority to the electorates and constituted a Governor as it Were 
the custodian of the parity and integrity of that constitution. Therefore it follows that 
altboogb the Ministers seek tbeir appointments throug|b a statutory act of the 

Governor under certain limitations, the retention of their offices is solely dependent 

upon the confidence ahd approbation of the electorate as reflected in the legisJature. 
Til* qaestion that is before this Honae for determinaliou is when nnder the 

constitation a Governor having once exercised bis statutory authority in appointing 
Ministers, is it or is it not open for the leglslatnre to remove them if they do 
not enjoy the confidence of the majority party and other minority parties taken 
together f 

Sir, for the direct object that my motion hat in view, I will confine myself 
tj that diotnm and will request every Hon'ble member in this Honse to be 
iotluenced by that dominant consideration alone in voting with me. 

There are other constitutional and political onnsideraiions that may be necessary 
f > focufi by each of the different gronps of political thought in this House, but 
those should not be the determining factor in the decision to which 1 want the llonso 
to arrive. 

Having stated the position on which 1 take my stand, I will ask the Hon 
mpmbf>rs of this Honse to bear with me for a while in taking stock of the situation sod 
s^jply the realitice as they present themselves to ns in solving a eonstitational tssne of 
bo mean diffieolty. 

His Excellency the Governor in discharging his retponsibillties dissolved the 
i>^gislative Gonncil on the expiry of Its term, and very rightly btld tbe il«c- 
tiunt. Witbont worrying tbe Hon'ble members with tbe mass of nnintcrrstfng 

'^^’tails, I would at once state that out of Si elaoted scats that were thrown opsf« 

* ix'^ge majority of them were captured by tbe Swarajya Party, and except for a 

itiw special oonsUtnencles, thme are hardly any seats left in the general oonstl- 
toeuoies to which other than Swarajists have been sneoesslnily returned. That being 

32 
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the poiitios, it II taid that Hia Bzoellcficp the, Qowaor aeat for the leader of 
one of the 3 Bwaraiya Partiea constituted on territorkl basis and oibred him one 
of the 2 MinisterehipSf although it is not stated if it aas then contemplated to 
oiler the other Ministry also to a person not beionging to the Bwarajya Party. 
The leader of the Bwarajya Party eery appropriately refused to accept the offer of 
the job avd as a result thereof we bsYe now before ns 2 estimAble gentlemen who 
baTe thought it fit without reference to majority and minority parties to accept 
the moial and constitutional responsibility of running the Transferred Departments 
« on behalf of the electorate and the Legislature. That is the position in a nnt- 
I'brll. It is, therefore, very pertinent for every one of the Hon'ble members in this 
House to ssk the Hon*ble Ministers to show their credentials and tell os in a 
convincing manner their justification for acting in the manner they have done. 
They most state to ns the numerical strength behind their Ministeries. They must 
tell us their political complexion. We have a right to demand from them their 
policy and future course of conduct. My sni prise, Hon. Sir, is not that Hii 
Bscellency has offered the two offices to the two elected members of two different 
and conflicting political opinions in this Honse, but that tbey^ should have accep* 
ted the offices without calculating and consulting the controlling factors that an 
now asserting their ncqnestioned right of removing them. 

BBFOBMS ac POWfiR Of Eleotoratb 

• 

As 1 told yon before, and 1 repeat it again, the fundamental basis of 
Diarchy is the transference of Political and Constitutional power from British 
Parliament to Indian Electorates and their representatives in the Legislature, and 
a person who accepts the responsibility of rnnning the adminiatiatiou must U' 
aware of this power, and the undisputed fact that the authority with which he is 
invested as Minister springs from the electorate, if the electorate and the legibla- 
tore do not wish to avail themselves of the services volunteered by this patriotic 
gentlemen, it passes ones political comprehension to appreciate their justification 
in taking upon themselves the self-imposed but noue-the'iess onerous responsibility 
of carrying on the Executive Government in relation to the Transferred Departments. 
If the legislature refuses to exercise its function of controlling the administiation 
assigned to it, the responsibility in relation to that part uf the Government devol- 
ves, if it devolves at all, on His Excellency the Governor as the delegate of the 
King's Executive Government, but under no circumstances on him as the constitu- 
tional head of the Provincial Government in relation to the transferred side, it 
the Hon'ble members follow me so far they will not have mneb difficulty in 
appreciating the point that 1 wish to emphasise before this House. 

The Issue On Which Elections Fought 

Again, it has to be remembered that tne elections in this as in other 
provinces have been fought not on the manner and method of working the Uo- 
vernmeut of India Act in its application to the Provincial sphere of Government, 
but on the broader issue of utilizing the ooustitutional power that it confers ol 
the electorate fur the more comprehensive issue of re-adjusting the political amt 
ronstitutional ties that bind this country with the British Parliament, in sending 
the majority of the Uon*ble members to this House the electorate have clearly ami 
definitely mandatid them to ignore the ephemeral advantages that Dyarchy msy 
offer in its very limited scope and repudiate their readiness to further any flimsy 
structure that may be imposed by globe-trotting doctrinaires. The attitude of the 
ftritisb Parliament is clearly embodied in the preamble to the Government of India Act. 

Tub Last Council And Its Unvbpresbntativb Character 

Hon'ble Sir, ever since the 19th of December 1919, when this Act was passed by the 
British PaiParoent, the people of India with one voice have been trying to con- 
vince the world that they were not prepared to avail themselves of this Act. 
Those of the Hon'ble members who remember tbe hisiury of the Indian National 
Congress which hild its sitting at Amritsar must be aware of the autboritativt 
opinions that were expressed on these Reforms. The Congress said that constitu- 
tional advance made was unsatisfactory, disappointing, inadequate and unaeoeptabh' 
Thus the cry of 300 millions of people has been going from one end of the 
country to tbe other for tbe last four years. Dnring tbe time of the fiisti, election, 
a« Hou’ble mimbers are aware, the country refused to avail itself of thiS Reforins 
with the result that the people who sought elections and came into tbe LegislA^t''*^' 
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ColUittiU wer« not ibe reaprctentallvei of the eleotorate in any nal aenae of the tefm. 
Welh after three jfara, we find the electorate, to whom the retponaibility under 
the law waa giren, bare preferred to ohooae their repreientativea to the council 
lor aome definite pnrpoae. The avowed object of the electorate la not to further 
the object that the act Las in view bnt to so utilise it as will confer upon 
us the nndiapntable right of determining a stable constitution as will be com- 
patible with the national aapirations of the country. We are, therefore, within 
«ut oonstitntional right in demanding the immediate removal of the Ministers. 
Ic ia a moral and oonatitntional obligation that ia imposed upon os to ask the 
Miniatera to resign, and we shall spare no methods to compel them to do ao. By 
virtue of our pledge we may not accept the office, but because of the position 
taken by nv, no one, 1 hope, can maintain that it fakes away our conatifutional 
right of exercising our legitimate vote of dismissing any person who, on oor 
behalf and in onr name, wants to exercise the right of governing the transferred 
subjects under a Qovernment. If we do not avail ourselves of this right, it is 

l>erfect]y open to us to prevent any one also from exercising that right in our 

behalf. It ia with this view, 8ir, that 1 am submitting this motion for considera* 
tion of the House. U is the only correct position that we can consistently 
take, and which, i maintain, is m conformity with the highest traditions of 

every conceivable parliamentary practice. 

• 

KiMO'a Govbbmmskt 6l Govbrmmbnt In Pkoplb's Name 

Now Sir, the justifications that have been put forward for selecting the 

Ministers are two. It has been said that one of the Ministerships was offered to 
the majority party, and because they refused, it was offered to some in«^epeudent 

members of tbo House. But, so far as we kuow, His Excellency the Governor has 
not thought fit to commuuica'c to ns who those independent gentlemen were. That 
being so we have before us two gentlemen who have taken the responsibility of 
administering the transferred departments because His Excellency has asked thorn 

to oblige his OoTernment ( laughter ) and carry on the King’s Qovernment. 1 

know that the King’s Qovernment la to be carried on. King’s Government has been carried 
I Q in this country for the last 150 years. In the Central Provinces, the Ring’s 
iioverunient has been carried on ever since Mabarattas were unjustly deprived of 
their power. King's Government had been carried on in this proviuce daring the ecmi- 
military autocracy of Sir Richard Temple. It was also carried uu under the benevolent 
(htipotism of Sir Antony Macdontll. In more recent decades. King’s Government 

was carried on nnder the unquestioned civil autocracy of Sir Reginald Craddock. 
We cannot prevent any one from this Hunse to carry on the King's Government. 
But It is perfectly open to us to tell to any one not to carry it in our name. 
>Ve desire to tell them in unmistakable terms that we do not and possibly cannot 
accord onr sanction to it so far as it rests on our responsibility. His Majerty’H 
Government, 1 have no doubt, will be carried in the future, as it has been prior 
to the Dyarcbian era, if there are determined servants of the Crown bent upon 
carrying it on inspite of the co-operation of the people of thia province. It in 

• ften emphasised and it is likely to be emphasised again that the Governor has 
appointed the ministers because there were no other people willing to take up 
that iffice. But 1 reiterate and emphasise my point that the King's Qovernment 
may be carried on, lut let it be carried without the sanction of the legblatore, 
We fay that the Ministers are not our rial representatives in the Government, 
muf h h'fs of the electorate. We believe that this form of Govt, is not suitable to ns, and 
wi- do not want to give any opportunity to any one to carry that form of Govern- 
ment with a mistaken notion that he is carrying on in the name of the hgisla- 
iure. I,(.t not people outside believe that we have tent our support to this form 
of Government, 

It might be pertinently asked of me to suggest the course to those responsible 
f»'T the good Government of ibe province. It is not for me to suggest what course 

• r method should be adopted. 1 know the Government of India Act amply provides 
lor carrying on the King's Government. If ever my advice is sought 1 shall tell them 
'iat there are provisions in the Government of India Act to carry on the Govern- 
ment by other proviaions of the Statute, but nnder 00 circnmstaooes by virtue of 

provisions which are applicable to the Governor’s Province and through the 
Mmisters. That is rnr distinct and clear position. I have for the time being 
1*^ over all the other dominating factors and have simply emphasised on the 
oocstitutional aspect of the question, and recommended to His Excellency the 
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GoTtmor to fwll down the Mfiilttry of to dfrailit tbon ff they do not follow tbo 
Aooepted piloolplei of eoattitiitloiiol ooaTootloiit. That boiog tbo omo 1 pifOi tbo 
motion for tbo oouiderotion of the Honte. 

ApraAL TO UXNXSTSnS k THEtB SVPPOBmil, 

sir* 1 know there ore eome eehooli of thooght In tbio Honee which may not 
t^fobobly shore the opinions which we shore. To them 1 oppeol to serlooily think 
the wrong they ore committing in snpporting the Einisters. Are they not kilting 
the taodomentol principles on which representotife ond responsible government >■ 
4iose4 7 Con they eonceive o system of Government, mneh tern o constitntlonol form 
of Government, wherein two Ministers ore foisted on the legislotlve Connell, ond those 
Ministers ore prepored to ov^y on the Government witbont the consent ond ooncnrrence 
of the legiilotnre 7 1 know ihere ore some Hon. members in this flonse who believe 
in dioroby ond who seem to think that they should be able to take any form of 
Government that is imposed npon this eonntry. 1 know some of them ore stHI 
oosions to wotk ont this form of Government. But 1 ork tbem» hove they 
accepted or not reeponsfbte government ae on ideal at last 7 f hope there is not 
one Hon'ble member who does not subscribe to this doctrine, il they accept iids 
aspect L a»k them to answer if that is the way to attain that goal 7 Are they not 
killing the ve^y oonceptton of r^jponsible government either by aooepting or sopport- 
log these Ministries 7 

Most of the Hon'ble members can recall constitotlonsl reforms and the manner 
they were nrgec by provincial governments. The Governors of the dve provinces bad 
eaggested a scheme of Government in which they did not want Ministers ont of tbe 
elected members bat oot of tbe members of the Honse. 1 ask my Hon. friends, 
to bring home that principle and oonaider what is tbe system of Government that is 
now being imposed upon them, la it in any way different 7 Is it in any way separate 7 
Can it any way indentify itself from tbe system of Government that we had before 
diarchy was introdooed 7 That being tbe poaition, 1 most ask the Hon'ble 
members, partloalarly my friends of tbe Liberal Party, if it is oonstitntional for the 
Ministers to aooept offioe against the will of the legislature 7 1 understand that the 
senior Minister is a shining light of that wornnint and discredited oreed known as 
Indian Liberalism ( Laughter) , 1 ask bimi is it consistent and in consonance with 

the principles of the liberalism of Racade. Mehta and Gokbale which liberals have 
been so long exploiting 7 May I ark him it he has tbe moral support of tbe Liberal 
Party behind him in accepting this office 7 What is his future programme 7 How 
does be justify bts action 7 It would be unfair for me to demand any explanation 
from His Bxotllenoy to justity bis choice of Ministers. Under Responsible Govern- 
ment. it is tbe Ministers that ought to assume responsibility for tbe actionn 
uf the Governor. I hope, instead of being His Exoillency^s shiildt they will not 
make him their shield and will not retreat under the protecting cover of the Uon'ble 
the Revenue Member and the Home Member, (laughter), la it on tbe support of official 
•nbordiuates who are sitting behind them that the Hon.- the Ministers propose to 
lay deep tbe foundations of Responsible Government 7 (Cheers). 

As regards tbe Junior Minister. I know his position is of a different nature. His 
appointment has been made by iguoring tbe majority party. 

In oonolnsion. he commended tbe resolution to tbe Honse. 

Mr. G. R. Josbi. Independent, moved an amendment to tbe effect that tbe words 
^request them to resign' be substituted in place of the words 'dismiss them forihwitb* 
Mr. Joshi made it clear that he entirely supported tbe motion. 

Mr. Bao accepted the amendment. 

THE GOVT. REPLY 

Tbe Hon. Mr. B. P. 6TAKDEK opposed tbe resolution. Mr. Blandon dealt with 
the whole constitutional aspect of the question and showed bow tbe majority 
party themselves had acted nnoonatitutionally in bringing forward their reeeJution. if 
there bad been any deflection from ooaetitntional praoUee on the part of His 
leiuWf it had been forced on him by the Swaraj Partj. Tbe conrage of tbe Hon'ble 
ministers and their sense of dnty in accepting rffice in ciTcnmstaneea of pecolisr 
difficulty must evoke the admiration of everybody who wiched to see Govemoeat 
carried on in a constitutional manner. The mover of the resolntton had based oa 
argument on the statement that the Fiailiament bad delegated to tbe people of t^ 
eoantiy the xesponsfbilitj ter the Gevermneiil el the ooontiy. That was not sa 
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ParUMMiiml had wid that in lime it propomd to delegate the fall rMpoaeibtiltv to tbe^ 
elcetotate« bat in the Maatime it woolct only delegate a part of the letpoatlbility. 
aamoly in ^ tranaferied inbjecta. J 

Had the leader ot tte Oppoeitioti, ab«a he eat incited bj Hie ExceHenty to take 
vp the Mlniatiyi made a condition that Hii Kaetliinry ehonld accept bit policy with 
irgi^ to the tianelerred eobjecte, bo wc old hare been within hie conititntional righte, 
g«l when be relnecd tffice becaitfe he would not reite nnder a diarchy he wae nnccne* 
titatiooal. Bie action wae not only nnconetltnticnal but anri aeon able, when it aee 
reeeeinbeied that Hie Eacelitncy bad no power to make the alteiation which the 
bwara}«its reqaired ae a condition of aoeepting office. 

The rpeaker then pointed int eaTicne mrane wberiby the laity rrold here woikcd tor 
the attainment of tfaeir gral, and pointed cot leveral liiDdan.(tiiiil princlpke cf 
reeponaible government which th<y bad ignortd, and raid if tbiy peiiittcd in their 
raolaiion and it the JUiniatera reaigned, which be hoped they wculd not do, the cnly 
eonise open to the Oo^eitment winld be to a»k the Seerttary ot biate to tianiir 
the tranafernd mbiecta to the icetictd driattncnta. That wcnld be a utirgiade 
atep which all thoae who wiahid to see the pclilital adTanccmint cl India wiold 
immenaely regret. 

The Hon. Mr. 8. M. CHIINaVIS, MiniaUr for Education, (i|taincd biw be vtae 
forced to accept iffice against bla ationg inclinaticna and the circnmitancca IcadiLg 
to it. The policy of the Bwaiaj I arty, he laid, was to bring abtut a diadkik 
in the Qorernment. Tfaia again forced him to consider bis petition. It waa only a 
keen desire to avoid a let-back in constitutional prfgiesa. He fbared the viiw in 
common with bit party that one cemmon object, which all patriotic Indiana lad 
at heart, namely, the attainment of rcsponaible gcveinment, cculd not be achieve d 
by df Btinctive metboda. The light policy in baa opinion waa to try to impn ve 
the present conatttntion and sot to wreck it. Ihe mover bad made it char tlat 
if bia rcBolnthn wae paeatd, bis party waa frepand to face tbe praiibility ol a 
reversion to tbe ty^ of Government which wonid aifird tbe pcrfle ntt tbe in^alhit 
chance of iniinencing the policy of Ooveinmtnt iiim within. Had tbty tot lad 
a spell of unadulterated turcanciatio OovtiniEtnt hrg (ncogb in tbe pait to gne 
them a genuine diataste of it even now? rrorccdiig Mr. Cbitnavia taid, having 
accepted cffice wtth open ryes and in lull anticifation of not only want ot 
support but actual eolid oppoaitioo, be also considered that duty required that be ibeuhi 
continue there till some one frem tbe majority party was prefaicd to itrp into ba 
place. 

Tbe Hon. Sir M. V. JOSHl said that tbe rcaolution raised isioea involving li-rie ui* 
conacquencea. An appeal bad bee n made to cons tit utional piactice. That apptul cam* 
with ilhgrace from a party which ignored tbe very first principles of tbe constiiuticu 
The party which brought a motion of uo-conHr'eoce n utl accept i fficei. If not, whai 
right bad they to expect conbtiiuii(>nbl piactice to be foUe<w-ed by Ooversmiot ^ 
He bad gnat faith in tbe Labour Oovt. in England, and asked ; was it ptudent 
when the labour Party waa coining into power, to ignore th** advice of men like 
Pel. Wedgwerod ? He also confessed auomalies in tbe Governor's action. 

At this stage Mr. A. F. NELSON, Chief Sec. to the Govt, used some indecent 
laognagf towards the Bwarajiata tor which be waa called to order, made to withdraw 
bis words, and reprimanded by the President. 

DU. MOONJEE'S SPEECH 

Dr. B. S. MOONJEE, the leader of the Swarajitta, after banteriogly referring 
to the sense of deoornm of EogUebmen like Mr Nelson -—an Oxonian — came to the 
coDBtitotiooal aspect of the matter, and aaid ; 

What I have nnderatood of the constitution, I place before my hon'bb* fricriclfl* 
on the Government aide. What diu« the Government of India Act, which is wbar. 
lorroe our preaent constitution, shv What decs the Iloyal Proclamation, which is 
the baaia of Ibe eonatitotion, ray i If you earn to see what the Royal Pro< Ittiuatiuii 

•^ys. it is this * 'while retaining the confidence of tbe li»gislatores, to co*operatt.‘ 

v-ith my cfficers.’ It ia the Royal wish as expressed in the Royal Proc}ao*ation. 
ii.nr the Ministers shall reta'n the confidence of Ibe House. The first caaentiai 
i tU'lore in this ooDatituiinn ae expressed by tbe Royal wish in the Royal procla* 
ttst»on Is that only m b Minisiers should be appointed who have the confidence of the 
nousA. Next to that comes the Joint Select Committee's Report. | shall quote only one 
P^iagraph. What waa the desire of tbe Parliament ? What waa the Inspiration which baa 
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ItlfdB rife io ibit Govt, of lodlo A«t 1 Oloaie 4 raacto thov OMaittoe ovo of 

oplBion that the Ktnieteft eeleoted the Governor to advice him on the tianefemed 
•objeete ihoald ba elected memberc of the Legidativa Oooacil* entojring ite confidence 
and capable of leading it*' Now, can anjbodj here eaj that the Minietere enjoff 
the confidence of the Honee? Ate the Hinletere capable of leading itf 

Are the Iflnietere, at deeired eomewhere elee» that it, in the Inetminent of 
tnetrnctioni, ai I an going to read cat preoentijr, capable of plaoing the wiehea of 
the people at the diip>>8al of the Govt, f Ciacie 4 of tne Initraotioni : ** Nevertheleei 
jon ahall enoonrage the habit of iotnt deliberation before yonrealf or jonr Ooaneiliore 
and ymr Eintiteri, in orier that the eaperienoe of yonr oflioial advieerc may be 
at the diipoiat of year Ifinlateri.** That is one part of the baeineee, and the 
eeoood part of the bailoeea if : ** And that the knowledge of your Einiiterc at to 
the wiabee of the people may be at the dlipoeal of yonr Oonnoillore.*' 

Now thlf eeoond point ia farther elaborated in paragraph 6 of the eame Inatrne- 
tiona : < You ahall have doe regard to bia (Niniater’a) relationa with the LegiaUtive 
Connoil and to the wiahea of the people of the provinoe as espreaaed by their 
repreaentativea therein** 

I atk anybody here to reply if the Einiatera* poaition oonformi to this. Has 
the batia, on which thi Qjverntnant of India Aot haa bjen oonatitnted, been com- 
plied with in tna preaent inatance ? 1 am pirfectly oerti^in it baa not brnn complied 
with, aa haa boen admitted very candidly in hia apeech by the Hin. the Home 
Member Sir M. V. Joahi. L am very thanktal to him for hia admiaiion. 1 am now 
in a position to aay, partionUrly a'ter 1 hare heard the apeeoh of my Hon. friend Sir 
U. V Joihi, that tha a it ion of Hu EtoeUenoy the Governor la not only nneonati- 
tational but ii alao illegal, taat le, against the spirit of the law, the Government 
of India Act. Tola ia an aaaertion 1 am going to repeat again and I am jnit now 
going to prove it. 1 am mnoh obliged to my Hon. friend for hia speech. 

QOVBINOBS UnCOhBTITUTlONAL PfiOCKDUBS 

My friend haa candidly admitted that we, members of the Swaraj Harty, **ar6 witbio 
the four ooruera of the oonatitntion*', and at the eame time he hab nduiitt^ on beheif 
of the Govt.— he will correct me if i am not quoting him aright-^that the * Qovt. 
baa done a thing which ia seemingly nneonstitatiuoai. i was wondering why the Legal 
U^membranoer, paui so lieavily for the pnrpuce, has not placed the legal and the 
const I tational meaning of the Government of Imlia Aot before the Honae, bniinateal 
of going to tbo root of the qneatiou and ta'kliiig it haa thought lit to carry lu 
into the wilderneaa of history in order to try to show that the reaponaihility tor 
the preaent situation waa upon the Swaraj Party, when the reaponaibilily, in the sense m 
which he means it, duet not lie on the Swaraj Party. 1 was wondering why be haa nut 
gone to the root of the qneation, and here la the explanation which very candidly baa come 
out of the mouth of my Hon. friend Sir M. V. J whi, the Home Member. 1 am glai he 
belongs to the aame race, the same oiviliaatioo, to which 1 belong— Indian oiviliaatton. He 
has candidly admitted that it was a case of emergency which was placed before the Govern- 
ment-emergency canaed by ns, Swarajists no doubt. We admit it ; we are prepared to take 
>atl the reaponaihility for causing that emergency. I am glad that the Hon'ble the Hume 
member baa admitted that emergency. Other Government membera also will admit that it 
waa a case of emergency. Under an emergency, what are the powers of Hia Bxoelleucy 
the Governor 7 And tboae powers are given here— Sub-Seo, 8 of Sec. SB of the Govern- 
ment of India Aot. Bat when i look-fd mt.i the Government Qaa^tte— wbnt did I hud m 
connection with the annonnoement of H E. the Governor appointing the Hiniateia / The 
Government Gaaette only aay a that it ia in exercise oi the power conferred by Sec. 52 Sab- 
Beo. 1 of the Government of India Act, that fi. E. the Governor ia pleased to appoint to 
and ao to be a Minister of the Local Government. 1 was expecting to find therein that 
Governor was acting in a ease ot emergency, bot there is no each thing. Now the Hon'ble 
the Home member says it was a rose of emergency. While H. B, ibe Governor says that 
be waa acting nndtf normal oircamatances. that ia nnder 8ab*Seo. 1 of Beo. fi2 of tm 
Government of India Act. Then, which hypothesis is correct— the Governor's 
Home Member's? Am I to explain tsklng both the hypotheses os oorreot ? 1 should 
better take the Hon. Sir M. V. JushlV’ hypothesis first. A cose of emergency^ ibsc 
is contemplat'd under the Aot. is only' a temporary one caused by a vacancy. 
vacancy was caused baeaose tfae life of the old Oonneii come to an end, and tue 
life of the new Coiineli baa jnst begntt. His Bxoelienoy the Governor knows « 
4>erfeotly well os boa been olrmuty admlttad by his address, and he hoe hli knowleor 
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coBimad Ifom tfa« espetieiioa of tho iMt thfae days' working of tbit CottuoiL that 
the in tbit Hoaie doea not rapport the MinUtera, and aho that the 

maJeHty party l.a, S^rarajiitt' Party ii pledged not to accept office. Therefore tbie 
etnargenoy, thle eacancj, ia not an emergent vacancy, ia not a temporary vacancy, 
bat U a vacancy which ia a permanent vacancy lasting for the life-time of tbia 
Oonnetl. la toat the thing oontemplated to be remedied nnder Sab-Sco. 3 of 
Sec. 32 of the Government of India Act according to the viewa of my Hoc. friend 
Sir M. V, Jofhi ? I do not think my Hon. friend will maintain tbit poiition io 
bla calmer momenta. Then ia it the hypotheaia of Hia fizcelieucy the Q^vernur 
that ia to be onr gnlde in the matter / Hie Excellency baa been acting, aa be haa 
told us in the Government Qaxette. under Sub-Sec. i of Sec. 52 of the Govtrn* 
ment of India Act while appointing the Miniatera. Then he waa acting under 
uoroial circamatanoes, not emergent temporary ciroumaUnoea. And the normal 
oircnmitancea, aa 1 have said a minute before, are those that arc indicated by tb» 
Royal wUb in the Royal Proclamation and apeciHed in the Inatraotiona that have 
been given in the Inatroment of Inatraotiona to H. E. the Governor and further 
elaborated by the Joint Select Committee's Report ; and the normal circumataocee* 

aa contemplated by the demand by the Reformed conatitntion are that only anob 
Miniatera have to be appointed aa can command the anpport of a Majority in the 
Conncil. Taking both theae hypotheaes, I am positive, nnlcaa the other aide m 
k'oing to give a right and* legal aolntion of the diffionltiea that have ariwn, I 

think I have a right to aaaert— having listened to the arguments so far advauee*! 

from the Government aide— that the Governor has not only not a'*.te<i within the 

iiovvera conferred upon him by this Act, bat alsj nueonatitntionaily. 

Hon. Sir, now an attempt haa been made to throw the whole rt‘.aiumaib lity 
for this oonatitntlonal criaia upon my party. Tiiere waa no need to make 

the attempt. It waa an admitted tact. It waa a predetermind atteff'pt 

>n our part to bring abont anch n oriais. It is in tbia Conncil I am 

proud to aay the first opportunity baa come which we were auxionaly waiting 
for, to bring abmt a oriaia, to bring about a situation where conatiintionally the 

Oovernment cannot proceed further nnleaa it eaercieea its executive powers which are 

biaed upon the military strength it poaaeea. We are told that onr motive ia to exert 

preeanre on the Government by the power of ma)ority which we poaacaa. There ta 

a deeire in high circles to aee aa to how we exerciae that pressure. There fa a raying 

m Sanakrlt which says that what ia Uarnt of the Qurn, the teacher, ia practiard 
upon the teacher himself by the pupil. My English friends know very well how they 
<xtracted their constitution from the nnwilliog bands of Hfb Majesty the King John. 
Their method of extracting it waa different, was a melhuii baaed upon force. My 
method and the Swaraj Party's method of extracting further enneesaioua, of expand- 
ing my oonatitution, ia non-violent, is more humane, ia batted upon the lawe of love 
aud the principles of Ahlmaa. Hia Excellency the Qoveruor baa blessed those who 
are conatitationaliata. 

CONSTITUTIO.NALIBTS AND UKCONBTITUTIONALISTS 

Now, gentlemen, you aee who a'e conaiitutionaliata and who are unoonatitotlonalistf 
in this land— yon, or we. the members of the Swaraj Party, on the admisaton of the 
Home Member. We are within the lour cornera of the constitution and you 
«^>minglj nnoonstitotional. When the report of this speech of mme gms to Mia 
Ivxceilency the Governor he will peroive that he was correct in hia prophecy of 
welcoming the oonatitnlionaliata, that it ia rca ly we who are true conttitutionabats at heart, 
IQ speech and in action, that we know how constitutions are to be made, how rights are to 
secured and oonoeasions are to be extracted. My Hon'bie friend, Sir. M. V. Joshi 
*^ud 1 are both Indians, let him not be terrified ; let him not be obsessed with false feara 
>d how the Eogliahmen at home will take our aotiona in the Legislative Council. Will 
tney not be diapleaaed and diaappointed and aay that we are bad fellowa and even raaraia f 
‘^such ideas need not be taken into consideration and need not frighten yi u out of year 
*vie. Yon and I ave Indiana ; 1 recognise no difference between yon and me. If 1 aciatcb 
yon 1 find me in yon, and if yon scratch me yon shall find yonrielf in me. 

Mr. K. P. PaKDE moved for closnre of the debate which was carried. 

MR, RaQHaVENORA RaO'S CONCLUDING SPEECH 

Er. s. B. BaO.— 1 think, Sir, in the debate we have gone through to-day we 
^ nnneoeatarily laid empbaais npon tbc merits of diateby and that baa been 
Bsed aa an argument in anpport of and against the consideration of tbo motion. 
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1 tbiak that mtm aligbtijr beihlB the paiat. Xbe polat ii tbal tiia daeloiste are 
aeftif ibit Coaaell tot a dafiaita aad daoiaite fmipooe aad we. at tbelt tapietaiica- 
tivet* aro boand witbla the tttm$ of oat naodate. 

At tegaidt tbe Ootenimat neaibeft who bate tpobea, 1 will trj to aaawer 
eteij oae ot ibctn. Tbe Hoa. t he Bates tie MeBber bat ditllaelij told oa that, in 
tbe eteal of no Hlaiitef eomiag fotaaidi tbe Local Ooteiameat will aiote the 
Beerttary of State tor a chtsge in tbe Detolation Bnlet fo tbat when etnergeaeico 
arofe in the OoferniDent of the Centftl Provineet ibeie would be no dfetinction 
of Traoiferred and BeierTed ftsbjfcta and tbat aliezitting Tiantferred tnbjeeta wta.'d 
U* trantferied to tbe ezitting KzecotlYe ConnetJlort of Uovernment. If tbat coatin- 
g**iicy aroie, no one will be more happy, no one will be mofe anziont to 
congTHtnlate the Hon. the Ftnance Member than we of the Swaraj Party. Tbat ii» 
exactly wbat we are aiming at and tbat it what we are pledged to do. 

Then, Sir, the Hon. Sir Moropont Joebi bat empbatited one point and asked nt a 
definite qnettion. He rayt ** why of all tbe provincft the Cential Provinces hat been 
tttoceitfnr ?* One ezplanatton 1 have got, and which it psychological and which liet in 
tbe Central Provinett being the h<art of India ; it knows how to Beat for tbe feelings 
of the rest of the country. Onr friends in other provinoet have mode a tactical enor 
in ignoring the importance ot the provincial legislatnrei as field of action and laying 
nndne emphasis in trying to capture tbe machinery of tbe Jndian Legislative Assembly 
with the result that in most of the advanced provinces the majority oi tbe stats have 
been captured by members of the Swaraj Party. If we go to tbe United Provincer. 
we will find that the Swarajya Party there has entered the Legislative Assembly to 
the total exolosiou of all other political parties. Similarly in Bombay, in Bengal and 
even in the benighted presidency of Madras tbe Swarajists are in an absolute majority 
This is not a unique feature of the backward Central Provinces only but is tbe cmv 
m every advanced province. It was an unfortunate strategic lapse for which no one 
need be* thanked. My Hon, friend to my left mnst share the credit for the prepondeia- 
tlng majority I share with him. We know, Sir, in attempting to wage war against 
the bureaucracy the Central Provinoes**is onr battle-field. The first battle for res> 
ponsibln Government will be in tbe Central Provinces and tbe whole country ih 
watching with feverish anxiety for results which may surprise many. And I wish 
to say we shall not spare any possible effort to achieve wbat we intend to do. 

Then tbe third point which the Hon'ble tbe Home Member would emphasise is 
< What would Col*>nel Wtdgwood think of us when be becomes the Secretary of 
Btatf.’ Wo are used to that sort of ex*officio loyalty to tbe coming Secretaries of States 
nil along. Tbe Liberals have been never tired of telling Ml you are unreasonable 
and overbearing, tho party in power in England will not help.* Tbat day is gom . 
This game, of Indian Pbcrals has been going on for many years and tbe British 
Government knows w<U bow to deal with them. We of tbe Nationalist Party base 
oar claim for the attainment of Swaraj not on the patronage ot any political party 
in England, hut on onr inherent right and capacity to exact it from those who have 
arrogated all power to themselves. 

AWAKRNIP I.VDJA AMD KLIIIIMATTON OF EVILB 

Indian Nationalism bat awakened to tbe truth of eliminating certain evils as a 
P'^eliminary to the attainment of Swaraj. Tbat evil is tbe debasing domination oi an 
alien and selfish bureaucracy. Oar first battle will be begun. The temper tbat tbi 
members of tbe British element bas shown ns to-day it a sufficient index of what tbe 
future is going to be and wo shall manipulate <ur forces at occasion requires. 1 re- 
member very significant expressions used in the last dtbafe of the Legislative Assembly 
Sir Malcolm H.rley, the moof intellectual spokesman of the Indian Civil Service. 
^Pacific Goths and Oonstitntionai Hunt’ and I bsve alto seen to-day the way in 
which tbe European members of this Council have tried to utilize tbe provisions or 
the Government of India Act ai d have triwd to explain away the piinoiples of the 
Government of India Act. We require no further demonstration. It there is om 
cla^B of men to whom those epithets could be »u ’ably applied It if to the represen- 
tatives of the European Services in this House. If ever the history of rhspon^ibl^ 
Government in India is going to be written in this country, sufficient space won! - 
have to be allotted to these worthies for explaining away a statute of tbe Britith 
Parliament and negativing the fundamental principles conceited by it. 

If the motion before ns to-day is carried by this House, there arc two tf ' 
imnsibUities which accrue from it. The responsibility, if this motion is carrki. 
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^ be wtu. If th€7 do act. we 

Mive to lama^ ibe Coacoi! how oButnleot the BtUiah PerUMeat kaowa 


ilujlThave to laoMd #a the Coacoil how a Btetnieot the BtUiah Perliaaeat kaowa 
li Ike Oontnwat of ladle Aet wet ttreageleted ead matileted le the hell of 
the ;OtBtrid Pfovlaeet Xagieletife Ooaaoil bj the Hoa'ble NfaliteT tor Bxelee ead 
the aoA'tde Miaieter for Pllgriaege of tiiii proviaee. They will heYo to eaewer 
Chit before the her of ladlea hietory. 1 eek them to tbiak oter ead reellae whet 
they ere doi^. 

Ma peoBbui aaroea tho ooTaiNoa 


Bpeekiag of the xeepoaeibllity of Ooteraore ee ea eeademlo eabjeef» I weal to 

empbeeiee oa thoee who eajoy the powere of e Ooeeraor that thoee powere ere 

Bot lUaeory. The power givea to the eleetorete ead to the Jegleletaie, aader the 
Ooferaaieat of ladle Act with refereaoe to the treaefhrred eobjeete, em meeat to 
be reel ead to be efleotiTo. II there le 'e CN>Teraor who cenaot reepoad to the 
denead of the Lpglilettve Coaooil* if there le e Ooveraor who oeaaot reepeot the 
fecliag of the eleotorete, if there it e Qoreraor that exlete la the Eaiplre who 
ceaaet be reeponeWe la the direotiooa I here aientloaed, he mait be remoted ead 
recalled* 1 will elte la toppott of whet 1 eey e qaotetioa from the eory pmeoa 
who oonoeifed the idee of diarchy, I will oite from Mr. Cattle' woik known ee 
•'Dyereby*'* He eiye— hope that e Ooveraor who iaterieret with powere eteerly 
vetted in Minletere ead L^bletive Conaotle, or feile to eapport them In tl^ 

czecation of tbme poweqii will be eammeiiJy recalled." 1 warn every mimber ol 
thii Hoaee to beer that in mind, 1 warn my two frienda the Hoa'ble Mialateri 
to beer that la mind. Are they prepared to compel thie Legialetlve Conaoil to 
croala a formidable agitation Ihet will oaeblo ue to movo for Ibo recall ol Hie 

Eecolloacy if ho feile In the diechergo of hie reepoaeibilily to tho Logleletive Counal 
beeaaae be bee failed in the diacharge of hie dnty to ^the Britlih Pet 1 lament f I 
hopCf Sir, that they ere taking a very aerione retpoaaibillty and 1 will a»k them 
to think twiee before they eparn the deeieioa of tb^ Honm. U it worth while 
after all the troabloae timea we have ]Bit paaaed to create tbia agitation f la it 
to aerve the people of India or of the Central Proviacea that they are taking thie 
coorre ? 1 appeal to the Hoa'ble membera with all the earaeatneM 1 can eommaad, not 
to abet in the ctirriag op ol an avoldabio agitation. There la no other alternative 
before na. If it ic not poiaible for the Qovernment, it It fa not poaaible for thoae 
in aotborlty to eooept the motion by peranadlng she Mlniatera to rt-aigo, or in 
case they fail to dlemUw them, the only alternative for na la to walk out of thii 
Connell at thie very moment, go from village to village and tell tboaaanda of oar 
people la the Central Provinoea that a Governor wh<j faila to diaobarge bla duty 
doea not deaerve to be vetted with puwer. Tbat la the programme to which we 
ate pledged and which we mean to do. Tbey alone ean »ave the bltnation. If 
the Hoa'ble Minteicra are anxlona to do pabUo lervioe, there are other Inatltntiona 
than Dyarchy and 1 bag ol them to think aerlonaly and to ponder a bnadred timee 
before tbey decide to Boat, l^lore they want to trample pabiio opinion ae the Anglo- 
Indian bnienncmoy baa bwa doing daring the laat 150 yeara. I deafre to avoid a 
aitnation la which wo aball ba oompell^ to repndiate the oonutitatlonai antbority of 
the Miniaterc. Hoot of the Swarajiata are controlling local bodiei and, I aaaore yoa. 
Sir, tbat if the lllnictera oontinne In office, the local bodica, Lo‘*al Boatda. Ilanlci- 
palitiea and Village Paaohayeta, will be perfectly joatiSed in repudiating them. 1 aoa 
apeaklog, with remnaibllity aa a reaponalble bead of more than one Local Body* 
Many of my frlende here may not rceogniae the antbority of the Miniatera for a 
tingle moment if they peiaiat in holding office Inepite of the adverae vote here. We 
ahatl not cany , out ihaif ordera. That la the poaition. And in doing an, we 
ahall be perfeotly oonatUntional. we ahall be perfeotly legal and within the four 
eornen of the QovernnMnt of India Act. Yon oanaot trifle away with the feellan 
of 140 thoacand of your coontrymen In favonr of a few baioaaoratc la the portale 
of the C. F. SeoinfaHat. 


TBB ALXBItllATlVB BBFORB TBB GOVBBBOB. 

He then Mid : “What ie the alternative to Hie EzceUea^ the Goveraof ? 
1 will onggogt, if I may do so* an acceptable eompfomlee. The pmdeot and 
ccnstitntloaal step would be to dUmie^ the Miniatefs and to catty on 
^ he Government under the other provisions of the Government of India 
Act. That will perfectly satbfy ut eo far a« this motion is con^ned'*. 
Rt. Rao then appealed to the British Members of the CbnncU# who 
petaiMenUy been opposed to Diarchy, to help him to end it. 


S 3 
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THE VOTIHG 

TIm DO*eoiifid«BC# molioa wm thmk put to yoIo ot obAl 6*45 P. M. iwd 
•docUrod rOonrM* A pell wm domoiidod with the rotiiH thot 44 looted for tbo 
motfoo end 24 ogoiMt U. The motioa roodt at follows 

**Thiiit a forasal address be iii)ved to H. E. tbo Goiroraor from this Hoitsa 
«ttbm Itiof that iho Hoa'blo the Mmislers do not oofoy the coafidoaco of the 
Coondl and bo bo ploasod to request thorn to fostga. 

TVB MBaSAGB TO TBB GOVERMOF. 

Alter the 'no confidence’ resolution was passed Doctor Moonjee. 
leader of the Swaraj Party, handed over to the Hon. President a message 
irom the Council to the Governor to be presented through him as 
Pretident. The Goveroment members objected and after arguments on 
both sides the President ruled that for want of previous notice discussion 
in support of the message was not in order. The message runs thus : — 

'Your Excellency, this Council respectfully places, before your 
Excellency for your Excellency’s immediate and most earnest consideration 
the .peculiar constitutional situation that has developed as a result of 
discussion on the motion of no confi fence in the Ministers that has just 
been adopted by this House. It is as follows ' 

* That it is unconstitutional to appoint ministers who do not command 
the support of the majority in this House and do not therefore represent 
and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Government the 
wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in the Legislative 
Council and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the Govern- 
ment of India Act under which these reformed legislative councils have 
been constitutei. and also to that of the instrument of instructions of H. M. 
the King Emperor to H. £. the Governor of these provinces, and also to 
that of the Royal Proclamation ot December 24tb, 1919, and overrides 
the recommendations of the Joint Committee. 

•That your Excellency is already aware that the majority party in the 
■Council is pledged not to accept office till the present system of Govern- 
ment is mended suitably to the wishes of the people on the principle 
of sell-determination ; that consequently the working ot your Excellency’s 
Government of the Province on constitutional lines bas^ now become an 
impossibility and thus a situation of grave constitutional crisis has arisen. 

'Under the circumstances this Council respectfully requests Your 
Excellency to bring this grave constitucioual crisis to the notice of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State 10 Council at an early 
dgte requesting them to taka immediate steps to establish Jull xespootible 
^Sovemment (Swaraj) in India in accordance with the national demand to 
bt shortly presented to H. £, the Viceroy. 

TBS VOUBOtL ruSN APJOV^D SINS DlS. 

The Budget Sea^ibn — March 1924 

The C. P. Legislative Cponj^ commenced its Budget session cn 4 th 
Mardht 1924 witli a fully pacl^ Hoiise . 

The Mon. Mr. B. P. fStanden, Finance^ Member, preiiented Jbe 
Budget (or the y^r 1924*^925, It showed A-' revenue of about 332 jpebs 
and mi expenditure ot 329} lakhs«-an increase of 3} lakhs ovc^^ the 
Revised estimate lor last year. Details /fire omittei as the Budgil was 
tiot igactibaed. / 

Wholesale Rejectl^ of Govt. Bills 

The Hon. Mr. S. M. Chitnavi%fMini3ter for Educatioii, re*introduced 
two Government Sillsi one Hmt ^ the Central Pibviiicea Education 
Amendmmit and the other ^ Central Provinces Madak Smoking Btil. 
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both wcte summarily reacted by the Swarajists* overwbdmloa 
ms|brity« 23 being ior and 37 against the motion. 

In opposing these Government measures, Mr. Raghavendra Rao 
suceibtly brought home to the House the glaring inconsistency of 
Ministers still peiaisting in holding offices and said that in doing so 
he was dominated purely by constitutional considerations. As the 
result of passing of the No-confidence motion people all over the country 
thought that the Ministers would themselves immediately resign or the 
Governor will dismiss them forthwith. But so far nothing has yet come 
to pass, and therefore Swarajists were bound to oppose every measure 
brought by Ministers. 

Hon. Ml. S. M. Cbitnavis made a^ personal explanation in which 
he stated that immediately after the passing of the No*Confidence 
motion be had intimated to H. £. the Governor his unwillingness to 
continue in office, but be was asked to continue for some time to 
come and hence he was still there. 

The other Minister, the Hon. Sayed Hifasatali, re-introduced the Central 
Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity bill but this too met with 
a similar fate. The Hqn'ble Mr. Standen then moved the Central l^o- 
vioces Tenancy (Amendment). Bill» but Swarajists opposed it and the 
Government again was defeated. 

On MARCH 3th, the Council met for non-official resolutions. 
The first resolution moved by Mr. Gavai, proposing increase of pay of 
Kamdar Mahars in Berar, was lost Swarajists remaining indifferent. 

Mr. Horde moved that the Government should supply boring 
machines 10 the public in Berar in view of water scarcity. Government 
opposed the resolution which was carried by 40 votes against 15, the 
Swarajists supporting it, 

Mr. D K. Kane moved that before making further new appoint- 
tnenis of Bench Magistrates or Honorary Magistrates the opinion 
of local bodies should be obtained by Government and no person who 
IS not approved by the local bodies should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Speeches were made strongly criticising the method of selection 
of these Magistrates. Dr. Moonje appealed to Mr. Kane to withdraw 
the resolution as the objective of the Swaraj party was clear and they 
did not wish to waste time over these details. Mr. Kane then withdrew 
his resolution. 

Mr. K P, Pande moved on behalf of Mr. P. C. Bose that .the 
proposal of the Retrenchment Committee bringing all Conservators of 
forests offices to Nagpur be not given effect to. It was passed against 
fiovt. by a big majority. 

Mr M. K, Golwalkar moved a resolution recommending to 
Governmeot that immediate steps should be taken to reserve one 
judgeship in the Judicial Commissioners* Court for members of the C. P. 
judicial Service and that, the next vacancy should be filled by one of 
them. He quoted fiom the speeches of the Home Member in 1921 and 
strongly pressed that the Governmeot should accept the resolution 
and not explain away their previous promise. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. Joshi said that the Government had no intention 
resiling froni its former position viz, that an officer of the Provincial 
Judicial Service was eligible to get post but not necessarily get it at 
unce. The Goveroment promise did not extend beyond removing ihc 
ban on that Service but as to the question of giving effect to it imme- 
diately it was impossible because there were six seniors in the Indian 
Civil Service whose claims could not be ignored ! 

Government opposed the resolution which was however carried by 37 

against 15 votes. 
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On MARCH 6tb suppldiie&tAfy gnntt were ti^en up end an 
demandf were rejected by overwb^log Swarajist majority^ 

After a few questiooa wbre answered tbe Hoa. Sir II. V. Joalii, Home 
Member^ formally moved that Ra. 43^000 be voted lor stampa. Ifr* Ragba* 
vendra Eao, oa Iwbalf of the Swaiajiita, while ppposisg this motkm said that 
he was only exercising his constitntioiial right of tbe Legiidature. 

The Ministers failed to resign even alter the passing of the no> 
conddence motion and the request addressed to tbe C. P. Government 
to place on -table the corre^ndence that passed between ^e Govern- 
ment of C. P. and the Governor-General-in-Council on the sHnation 
created by constitutbnai crista was not complied with* and the Government 
has thus treated the Legislature with tbe greatest possible discourtesy. 
Thus tbe Legislature was perfectly within its rights to reject the 
demand made on behalf of Government. The motion was put and rejected. 

Tbe Hon. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, then moved tbe motion 
for Supplementary demand of Rs. 2,34,000 lor superannuation allowances 
and p^sions which was again reject^ by an overwhelming majority. 

These collosal defeats teemed to. have created much . nervousness 
among Government members and the general disdussion over tbe Budget 
which followed was keenly watched both on this and the next day. 

On MARCH 8th voting took place on Government grants which 
were summarily rejected one by one by soUd Swarajist majority. While 
formally moving the Government demand of Rs. 24.62,400 under Land 
Revenue Reserved, tbe Hon'ble Mr. B, P. Standee said that as the Swaraj- 
ists were determined to throw out the whole budget on political issues 
be was not going to make a long statement. On being put to vote 
the motion was rejected by 39 to 22. 

Under ICxcine transferred, the Hon. Mr. Chitnavis moved for the 
grant of Rs. 7,47,000. The motion was similarly lost. Demands for 
grants under Stamps, Forest, Registratiou, Irrigation and GenemI adminis- 
tration Reserved were moved and rejected without discussion or division. 

Reduction of Minister'a Salaries 

After tbe Government giants were rejected, Mr, K. P. Vaidya 
pressed his amendments of reducing the Ministers’ salary to Rs. 
2 per year when the whole House burst into laughter. After the 
tno^ver of the amendment had read out his speech, Doctor Mooojee, 
said he could not reject the whole salary of the listers u under tbe 
rules he had to vote only a minimum turn. 

Tbe Hon’ble B. P. Staoden opposed this amendment and said that 
the Government would accept any motion for tbe reduction of pay of 
the Ministers. If the salary was reduced to a Agure which made it so 
small that the Ministers could not serve and to ridicule the Ministers 
and also if the Government found they could not retain the Ministers 
in office* It would be necessary for His Excellency to take over the 
the . Tmasferred subjects uuder temporary administrati^ rules pending 
reference to the Secretary of S'ate for India lor tue reservation ot 
those subjects (hear, hear frpin Swarajist bench^)« 

More Demands Rejected' 

Theq proceeded volina^ o^^^^ lor Ml an hour and had the 

rules permitted, the Hon^bie Pterident; mif the Government movers 
would have been spaM much trouble % stand and repeat qjftr 
again the government s demands with Oie most formal technicalRies. 
The entire budget was thrown ont :; liithout disenmion or divisioo 
in forty minutes, thne out of a /dotal provincral expenditure of 
Ks. 5.29.36000, the Swaisjists voted Rs. 2/-I 
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Abolitioo of DMsioaal CommMoaecAips 

Alter thiii, non-official resolutions were taken and Mr* K. P* 
Pai 4 e*s resolution recommending ^abolition of Divislonsl Commisstoners* 
poOti during the present financial year’ was carried by an overwhelm* 
ing inaiorlty to the utter dismay of the Government and the nominatert 
memhers. 

Preferential Treatment to Depressed Clast Students 

The resolution moved by Mr Or A. Gavai representing the depres- 
Bed classes recommending the depressed class students co be admitted 
preferentially without any conddefation of marks they get in the 
examioatioDP, was carried by 44 votes to 10, the Swarajists soUd'y 
voting with the mover. 

TBS ADJOURNMBBT ilfOTION. 

The adjournment motion on the affairs of Narsinghpur was then 
taken up. Mr. Nelson gave the government version, while Messrs R 
S. Sbukla and Daulat Singh narrated the true facts. After about 2 
hours' discussion Me8s\,8 Rao and Moonje attempted to put the matter 
to vote which would have been tantamount to a vote of censure, 
but the President ruled it out of order. The Council then adjourned 
tiU the loth. 


BOYCOTT , OF BRITISH GOODS. 

On MARCH 10th the Council met for the last time. After inter- 
pellations Dr. N. B. Kbare, (Swarajist) moved bis resolution to the effect 
that no articles manufactured in any part of the British Empire out- 
side India should be used in any department by the local Government 
or by its contractors unless they are not obtainable in any other part 
of the world.*’ He said that so long as power rests with alien masters 
no encouragement to indigenous industries conflicting with those of British 
capitalism can be expected (laughter). The Brjtish came to India as 
traders and the consolidated British power was ruthlessly used by the 
Eiitish Parliament to kill Indian industry. After citing historical evi> 
deoce to prove bis contention, the speaker remarked that if India bad 
been independent she would have retaliated and imposed prohibitive 
duties oii the British goods. The part of the resolution which re- 
commended purchase of articles from other countries except British was 
based on political consideration. Tbe adoption of this resolution, he said, 
would be &e best way of reaching tbe British electorate and drawing 
their attention to tbe misdeeds of their Agents in India. Tbe Britisher 
is supposed to keep his conscience in bis pocket and hoped that it 
may roused from slumber by picking boles in it and thus may be 
induced to listen to tbe voice of reason and justice (laughter). Tbe 
s|>eaker appealed in conclusion to tbe Government members to vote 
for the rwflution if they really felt tbe insults hurled upon India by 
England and her Colonies. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Standen demanded a division which showed 40 
for and 22 against. 

TBE SWARAJISTS’ MBS8AOS TO SXCR8TARY OP STATS. 

Dr. IfOonjee^ tbe leader qji tbe Sgrarajist Party, then presented a 
long message to tbe Secretary« state to be communicafed through the 
Hoo’ble President and H. E. the Governor which the Hon’b’e President, 
^ir G. If. Chitnavis, after stating at great length bis reasons ruled out 
cf order though tbe said message was allowed to be read in tbe Hou^a. 

After this the President declared the Council prorogued. 

SSa 
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LETTER TO THE SIKHETARY OF STATE 
. The followiiig ii the test of the tetter tefetted to aboi^ t^ 


I have to ioform you that 1 shall proper in this se^iiofi of 
the Central Provinces legislative Coandi under standing order 73 (2) 
that the accompanying commuoicaiion as an expression ol bpinUm ot 
this Council in response to the appeal ol the Secretary of State lor 
India for friendly co-operation with the Government for finding out 
**a proper line towards Home Rule in India'* be forwarded throoRh 
the President to H. E. the Governor and 1 hope and trust you wilt 
be good enough to give full opportunities to all for foil discaasion of 
this draft communication. 


Nagpur City C. P. 1 Yours faithfully* 

5tb March, i 2 . | S. MoonjB. 


COMMUNICATION. 

This Legislative Council of the Central Psovinces respectfully re- 
quests H. £• the Governor to convey to the Right Honourable Lord 
Olivier* His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, the i pinion of tbii 
Council expressed as follows on the situation created by the great 
Labour Party coming into office in England and the statement regard- 
ing India made by the Secretary of State for India on the 26th Februaiy. 
19^4 

X. The accession to power of the Great Labour Party of England 
bad raised high hopes in India that the time bad at last come lor 
the practical vindication of the claims ol loudly proclaimed mission 
of England in India, for It connoted to India the enthronement oi 
the great piinciples ol equal ty» justice and self-determination* the three 
essential elements of Democracy* in the policy of the British Ministiy 
and it was believed that it will have a determining effect when the 
British Cabinet will be called upon to settle the future relations between 
England and India as it has been called upon to do. 

2. It needs no special mention here that it is for effecting a 
practical consummation of these h gh principles in the uj^orid*8 daily 
life that the Great Labour Party itseii has been broug^;;^ being 
isnd that its coming to power now* alter a long cqimpm struggle, 
bad Jed India to hope that it can rely on its v|ilNe and virile 
support in her efforts at attaining her birth* right i.e* full 

Responsible Government and Domhiion Status ii process of ’‘Blood- 
less Revolution" similar to one by means ol brhich the Labour Party 
itielL as has been so aptly described by one of his colleagues in the 
mixfistry* has succseded in coming to power. But the statement ot 
the Secretary ol State for India* embodying as it does not only his 
.own but also the considered opinloD of His Majesty's Government, is 
so very unfortunate* particularly under the present dicumatances in 
India* that it cannot but be regarded as bi|^ly unsatb factory and 
4 i 8 ap|X)totiug in that it propounds the fcllowing conclusions : — 

(s) That the position taken in the pieamble ol the Goveromeut 
of India Act of 1919 that prparesa in the i^licy of progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government! can be achieved by succesdve stages* 
and that the t me and manner of eadh such advsnos dsn be deter* 
mined cmly by Parliament* has been lolly supported and even such s 
progressive reslisstion ol r^mnslhle government is no# regarded* it 
appears, merely aa an ultimate ideal and not as an item ol practical 
politics rsalisable in the near Inture* 
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Ttiftt Hie Secretary of State could not lee bis my to so 
ioflir than what Sir Malcolm Hailey/ the Home Member of the 
GogdiliiBeiit of India, calls the. Departmental enquiry for findins oot 
deffcls# if any, in the work^ o the pr sent Government of India 
Act and remedying them : but that if it be found that on such 
eogukies no advance is possible under the rulennaking power already 
provided by the Parliament under the statute, then the ‘'question of 
advance must be left as an eutirtiy open and separate issue on which 
the Govetnmeot is in no way committed/* 

(c) That the establishment of lull responsible government in India* 
now on the recommendations of a Round Table Conference as pro- 
posed by the Swaraj ya Party and accepted by the Le^slative Assembly, 
would be more than perilous and would be big with disaster to the 
people of India and His Maje8ty*8 Government is not prepared to accept the 
responsibility involved. 

(d) That though His Majesty's Government has pinned its faith to the 
programme of Constitutional Democracy, conditions indispensable ior 
stable working of that system as are existing in Europe and America 
are not at present established in India and cannot be established at a few 
months* notice by the deliberations of a Hound Table Conference or the 
permature appointment of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act. 

3. These conclusions run counter to the general principles and 
particularly that of self-deteimination advocated by the Labour Party 
which cannot be better elucidated than by quoting here the Resolution 
adopted by the Labour Party in one of its conferences, which is as 
follows:— 

“Ibis Conference demands the full and frank application of the 
V, principle of self-determination in the organiiation of the Government of 
India that is now in progress in such a way as to justify all the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people- It empbaticahy piotests againsi the 
militarist and repr«ssive measures adopted by the British Government 
and expresses its sympathy with the peoples now bold in subjection. It 
renies ihe right of anv Government to govern a people against the will 
ol the majority. Whilst expressing the hope that all the peoples 
in the British Empire will prefer to remain as parts of the Empire as 
soon as their aspirations have been dealt w<th in a thoroughly conciliatory 
manner, by the granting of adequate measures of autonomy, it declares 
the final decision must rest with those people thcmbelves.*' 

4* It is sad to contemplate that the statement of the Secretary 
of Sta*e lor India has reassured the reactionaries and die-hards in England 
hy falsiiying and removing apprebensions that were raised in them as a 
natural consequence of the noble reputation established by the Labour 
Party, and the ('oundl has noted with painful surpiise that during the 
<1ibate on tl e statement in the House of Lords. Lord Meston should have 
been eDc«^uraged to remark, drawing as if it were a sigh of relieL that 
"after Lord Oliver's statement, his apprehensions that he had leanings 
towards the policy of abdication were at any rate materially allayed/* 

5« We hereby beg leave to take this the earliest opportunity < I 
bringing to your notice that in the course of our working in this Council a 
situation of giave constitutional crisis has developed, offering in its 
solution a long cherished i>pportuoity to the Labour Party of England, 
*f it bad so desired, of giving practical efiect to those noble principles 
of reviving and restoring the faith of Indians in the good wishes ol 
bogland towatds India, which alone can automatically propel India 
to come nearer to England rather than to stand apart from her, to get 
at her reason and her good-wUI/* 
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6. This Council echoes with emphasis the optnion, so pithiiy 
expressed in the message sent to India by the Prime Minister on th.- 
eve of the accession to power of the Labcnr Paity, that this ** appcoach 
and the good will should be mutual*^ and gladly responds to the appeal 
by declaring that Non-co-operators as most of us are, we are folly 
prepared to co-eperate with the British Government if it be equally 
prepared to maintain the dignity and self-respect of the Indian nation 
cf historic civilisation by conceding to her the right of self-determination 
in her attempts to formulate her own constitution for full responsible 
government of Dominion Status within the British Empire. 

7. It should be.no news to you that ever since its inception the 
preamble to tfae Government of India Act of 1919 and particularly that 

the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by the 
Parliament has been repudiated by the Indian National Congress, the 
premier political organisation of the Indian people, irrespective of their caste 
or creed, and that ever since iis promulgation, the one theme that 
has been exercising the minds of all political parties composing the Indian 
National Congress has been with practical unanimity that Indiana and 
Indians alone shall be the final arbiters and » determiners of India's 
political destiny and status within the British Empire. 

8. The situation cf grave constitutional crisis referred to above, 
as developed in ibis Council, is briefly as follows : — 

(1) That H. £* the Governor has appointed Ministers who do not 
cemmand the support of the majority in this House and do not tberefere 
lepresent and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment the wbbes cf the people as expressed by their representive in the 
Legislative Council and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the 
Government of India Act under which these Keformed Councils have 
been constituted and also to that of the Instrument of instructions 
ol His Majesty the King-Emperor to H. £. the Governor 01 these Provinces 
and also to that o! the Royal Proclamation of December ?^th, 1919. and 
over-rides the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

(z) Ibat ihe majority party in the Council is pledged not to accept 
oflice till the present diarcbical system of government, which has been 
iborougMy condemned on all hands, is mended suitably to the wishes 
of the people on the principle of self-determination, so as to grant 
Dominion Status and lull Responsible Government in the Central and 
Provincial Govi roments. 

(3) *1 hat consequently the constitutional working of the Government 

oi these Provinces as at present constituted has now become an im- 
possibility thus precipitating the situation cf grave const itutUxial crisis. 

This Council, under the circ umstances, respectfully suggeala that the 
only just and proper solution oi the oihiculty, lesuliiog in oidtual advao' 
tage and estabiisbment ol good-will, peace and contenicnailt. lies in 
granting the right of self-deteiminatiou to the people ^ aod the 
early mending of the present Government of Iidia aci to embody the 
constitution which the people of India themselves shall have framed. 



Chronicle of Events. 

12 Jfto. 24 --GpK Wedgwood epcwkiag al a eo&teteaee ol tlie Univereit j Labqvf Federa- 
tion at Tojabee Hall aaid that India would proto the teat ol a 
Labonr Oort.— tbej would aeoelefate the oonteraion of India into a 
Self-Ooterniag Dominion. 

15 Jan. 24— Parliament opened H« H. the King-Bmperor— no leferenoe to India 
intbeKing'e Bpoieht tmt oat to Anglo-Afgban relatione. 

Jed. 24*-Mr. Bameaj Maodoaalo'e famoae meioage to India broad-eaated. 

22 Jao. 24— Mr. Bameajr Macdonald beoomeo Premier ; Labonr Party oomee to office. 
22 Jao. 24— liord Olitler maio Saetetary of State for India ; Prof. Biehardc the 
Under Secretary. 

12 Jfeb. 24—ln the Oommone Mr. WardUw. Mine atked qoeetion about reteaee of 
Qaadhi. Prof. Biehardi replied that hie feleaca'^waa left at the foil 
dieereiion of the Qott. of India. 

IS Feb. 24— In the liorde Lord Parmoor announced that Lord OUeier would make a 
statement on India on the 19tb. 

18 Feb. 24— Inter pellatione in Oommone on : Indian pnrcbaie of German Loco- 
motifee— Bednetlon of Indian Polios— Lee Oommlesion Beport— 
Boycott of British goods in Bombsy— Tbs Nisam^ olaim to Berar— 
The Kenya Oommtttee— Mesopotamian Situation. 

20 Feb. 24— Independent Labour Party isined etatement of their policy towards 
India, fnlly supporting Indian claims. 

20 Feb. 24— -Lord Olivier in making a statement on Indian TatiB and Imperisl 
Preference in the Lords, said that no concession or preference eonld 
be given without finding an Indian scarce of revenue. 

25 Feb. 24— Questions in the Commons on Lord Olivier’s Statement in the Lords 

nest day. 

26 Feb. 24— Lord Olivier’s statement in the Lords. 

26 Feb. 24— In the Honee of Commons Mr. Thomas referring to Kenya Indians said 

that the Whites had first the trnit for the natives to exeontp. 

28 Feb, 24— The reinmed debate in the Lords— Loxde Meston and BnUonr on India. 

3 Mnr . 24— Qneitions in the Commons on : Bound Table Conference— on the Ban 

on Mr. Horn! man— On the Crown Colonies’ Committee. 

R Mar. 24— Cabinet Committee on India appoiuted.—Lord Olivier retracted bis state- 
mem on Snlt-Tas. 

10 Mar, 24— Questions in the Commons on : Lord Olivier’s Dictum on Salt Tax- 

on the question of Bound Tabic Conference— On BenmU Begolation 
UI itf 1818— On the Massacre at Jnito. 

11 Mar. 24— Mr, Lansbary*« motion of adjonrnment in the Commons on the Massacre 

at Jaito— Joint Pariiamsntary Standing Committee on ladinn affairs 
moved in tbe Lords, 

17 Mar. 24— Salt Tax again in ths Commons— On the Bombay Mill strike— On 
Bestoratlon of Grants- Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed. 



liiclia in the British Parliament 

After the General Eleotiona in England in December laat Parliament 
was opened in State by H. M. the King on January 15, 1931. In tho Kirige 
speech there was no reference to India but the mention of Afghauiethan 
forbode evil. Within eix days the Labour amendment to the King s 
speech proposing a No-oonfidenoe motion was passed and the Conservative 
Government fell. Mr. Bamsay Macdonald became the Labour Premier. 
The fall of the Biildwiii Ministry ended the activities of l^rd Curzon and 
relieved India from the menace of another Afghan War. Tho tone for 
months past of Anglo-Indian and Junoker newspapers, the order of withdrawal 
of English ladies from Kabul, the utterances of the Simla Gk>vt., the 
veiled threat in the King's speech ^all pointed to an Imperi^j plot 

to plunge the country into another war. Th^ rising tide of discontent 
ill India was to be met by the diversions of War, tho upshot of which 
iiHtiirally is more advancement and pension, more honours and emoluments 
the mighty fashioners of Imperial policy. 

The plot however failed. LaiK>ur came into iwwer on January 22 
and Simla hastily scrapped its war plans and subdued its repressive 
at (lour. Speculation ran rife as to who was to be the new Secretary of 
Stjitc for India ; and high hopes were enteiiained for tho gallant Colonel 
W«*dgwood. For the last three years Home Rule for India htul formed a 
main plank in Labour’s political platform and tho injustico done to India 
foimed one of thoir main denunciation of the capitalist Govommont in England. 
The National Executive of the Ijabour paity issued in Noveiiibor 19z2 a 
niatiifesto, which said : ’labour advoctites the rocogiiition of the real 
iitdopenderice of Egypt and and Self-Government of India". So fur back as 
June 1920, tho annual Conference of tho Labour party passed tho following 
roHolution : — “This Conference demands the full and frank application of tho 
piiiicipal of Solf-determinatfon in tho organisation of tho Govt, of India 
in such away as to justify all the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people". 
Mr. Macdonald himself in his message to the famous Amritsar Congress of 
1919 declared that when Labour come into olfice it will not be bound by tho 
objectionable clauses of the Reforms Act. Mr. Adamson, the Chairman of 
the Dibour party, reflected their settled policy "that the bill is a definite move 
ill the light direction, our principle criticism being that it does not go far 
eiiougb, and that we are failing to take the people of India themselves 
assist in the successful aocomplishmoiit of tho great tasks we have in 
hind The Joint Council of the Ijabour paity and the Trade Vuion 
f^^oiigrcss passed a resolution on Feb. 22nd 1923 ur^ng the people and 
thi» Government in India to join in a conference of .all shades of (lolitioal 
fbought, to explore the possibility of peace leased on a c^noral amnesty. 

After all these pledges Labour was expected to "deliver the goods.*' 
Jbsillusioiiment however soon came. Col. Wedgwood did not go to tho 
•j dia Ofiioe, instead Sir Sydney Olivier, a Colonial Governor, was raised U* 
th<* iieeiuge and made the Indian Sec. of State. And the Premier on the 
c of taking office sene the famous message to India couched in language^ not 
fin ely befittiog a Labour leader, modelled on the forms of a Lloyd George 
W inston Churchill. Its imperialistic vein gladdened the hearts of the 
y reactionaries in England and relieved much heait-buni. This waa 
riivcred to Saint Nih^ Singh and mns as follows;— 

34 
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Th 5 Premier* Message* 

“I watch sometimeB with no little anxiety the progress of affairs in 
India. Daring all my political life I have anchored myself firmly upon 
the conviction that if progress is to be welbrooted it can only be carried 
on by what is called political or constitutioual ways. We have seen in 
our ov^n generation all sorts of revolutionary movements which seemed 
to be successful and which have broken contacts with the part ; but in 
the' end, after much physical suffering and the creation of evil tempers 
and a vicious spirit, they have had to return to pick up the contacts that 
had been biokeu and to apply the very principles they had reflected. 

I can SCO no hope in India if it becomes the arena of a struggle 
between constitutionalism and revolution. No party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies designed to bring 
Government to a standstill; and if any sections in India are under 
the delusion that that is not so, events will very sadly disappoint them. 
1 would urge upon all the best friends of India to come nearer 
to us rather than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason and 
our goodwill. 

1 deplore the evidence of a backwaitl spirit in some sections here, 
but lot no one misread causes and effects. When an appeal is made 
to revolutionary methods, whether those methods are active force 
or passive force, a reaction towards the opposite extreme is bound 
to come, and men and parties of the most sincere goodwill are 
hustled off ihe stage, whilst the two forms of reaction — that of 
the Right and that of the Left—kick and tear and swear against 
each vther until the failure of both has been demonstrated. 

^‘1 know that the approach and the good-will should be mutual. 
My appeal is therefore not only to Indians but to the British constitu- 
encies as woll.'^ 

Mr. George Lansbury. 

‘ This statement’ says Mr. Nohal Singh, 'should be read in oonjunction 
with a message received by mo from Mr. (jleorgc Ijansbiiry. Ho wrote 
to me a few djiys ago in answer to my request : — 

“ Ihe Lal)our Party will soon bo in office though not in power. Our 
friends in India may rely that whoever is in charge of the India Office 
will be ill full sympathy with all the best hopes and aspirations of Indian 
Natioimlists. They must not however expect miracles because the position 
of a I^abour Government that is in ofiice and not in power will be very 
difficult. 

Labour men will be able to introduce a new spirit into the relationships 
which exist bow'cen the Indian people and the British people. 1 hosi^ 
of us who for years have been advocating a free paitnership between the 
two peoples will continue to do our best to bring this about. 

■* The Labour movement has never stood and never will stand for that 
blatant kind of Imperialism which considers people of another colour and 
another race either alien or inferior to .^thmselves. We believe in t w 
principle of self*determiuation for all narions, and therefore must at t|w 
earliest possible moment assist in jyppijring that principle to India, £k) 1^ 
and all other countiies that come wittfib scope of what is known as the 
British Empire, but which we shall priler to call the Commonwealth. 
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^The chief thing at this moment is that our Indian commdes 
should exerdse a little patience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together we shall be able to build such a Federated 
Commonwealth of free people bound together of their own free will as 
will finally lead to the federation of the world/' 

If these statementV Mr. Nehal Singh says, *mean anything at all they 
mean that for the time being Latour, as it has come into office, can do 
little for India except in the way of infusing a new spirit into the Indian 
administration. Any move to help Ir.dia which requires Parliamentnry sanction 
will have to depend entirely \\\m\ the good-will of the Liboiuls and Coir 
sorvativos, for Labour does not have a clear, decisive majority in either 
House of Parliament I doubt that Mr. Macdonald, by nature a oatitious 
man, will embark upon such a course lightly and risk a defeat which I 
am sure would be certain because the British people who are materially 
interested in India are so strongly represented in the new Parliament that 
they will not permit India to l^ecome adult.’ 

He continues : ‘India under Labour will, in any event, bo botter-olT 
than under the Conservatives— and even under the Liberals. But, on tlie 
ntiier hand, I see no signs of Labour rushing in to deliver India from 
the bureaucracy and make her self-sufficing in 1*081101 1 of hoi* domestic 
affiiirs. 

‘Hope, therefore, must be tempered with sanity. It iiiust, moreover, 
be clearly recognised that if Mr. Macdonald is to do his best for India 
he can do so only if India fulfils the precedent condition which ho has laid 
down, namely, has abandoned Nvhat he calls ‘ methorls of active or i>assive 
force.’ 

Col. Wedgwood. 

In December last Mr. Nehal Singh interviewed Col. J. Wedgwood 
who, as everybody supixised then, was going to lie the l^abour Secretary 
ot State for India. About this interview' Mr. Nehal Singh writes 
as follows : — 

‘T asked the Colonel what he thought of the position created in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Councils by the unexpected gains 
of the ‘ Swaraj Party ” 

“ They were not unexpected by me ”, he replied. “ The saiiio 
(Kisition might have been reached long ago if the Swarajists liarl realised 
tiicii strength. It was a great tactical blunder to abstain from Council 
inemhorship, and I am glad they have realised it themselves 

‘ iWhat do you think of the developments in Bengal and Ministerial 
prospects generally V 

“ Weil,” said the Colonel, “ I was extremely glad to see that Ixird 
j^vtton had invited Mr. C. K. Das to take office, and I am e^iually glad to 
irn that he has declined the offer. I don’t quite know what is to happen 
but I suppose one of the other parties will try to cany on for the 
Lni,' being, scraping together such support as they can from various 
But, the CoL confessed, that he was hoi>eles 8 of finding any 
‘acting Holutiou- under the present system. 

The result of the elections ”, he went on,” must force the question 
the revision of diarchy into the immediate forefront of Iiiduiii politics. 
” e are bound to recognise that the result of the elections has been to put 
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into the Aminblj and into the proTindal Legulatnree the real leaders of 
Indian thought) and it is lor them to make good three wasted years. The 
bei^ thing the 8war^ Party can do is to begin to prepare for tUm next 
olectioDS) by which time they may become well-nigh irresisilible \ 

Colonel Wedgwood recognises Ihe right of the Indian Opposition to 
resist all the measures ot the Goyemment by every constitutional meanS) 
but he draws the line at any obstruction deliberately designed to wreck 
the Councils. Such a policy, he thinks, is bound to fail because it only 
means stopping supi^ies, which is impracticable. Obstructive non-oo* 
operation is all right when a party is in a minority, especrially a 
Nationalist Party, but when it comes into power (like the Swaraj 
Paity) such a policy becomes unworkable”. 

Do you think that the Government of India Act^ could and should 
be revised before 1929, and may we look to a Labour Government to 
make a move in that direction!” I asked. Colonel Wedgwood would 
give no pledge as to what might ^ be expected from any Government 
not yet in office, but he expressed his personal conviction that the 
Act would have to be revised before the expiration of the ten years 
period, and he thought the inquiry provided by the Act should com* 
menoe without delay. He was afraid that the Viceroy and the (3overnors 
will be forced to rely more and more upon their powers of certiiica' 
tion if the Legislatures refuse to function. **But would that be possible 
under a Labour Government here”, I asked 1 It is inevitable under 
any Government,” he replied, until the Home Rule issue is finally settled/’ 

The Premier's Queen's Hall Speech. 

At the meeting held last year at the Queen s Hall in England 
on June 27th, to support the Indian demand of equality of status 
with the Dominions, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald presided and spoke as 
follows : — 

* The movement responsible for this meeting is the Indian Constitir 
tional Movement and it aims at what, I think, most of us who have 
libeial minds must accept as the essential condition of Imperial unity, 
namely, the recognition of Dominion Status for the great national 
elements of the Empire itself. 

‘ What Britisher can have any doubt t When we wept to India 
first of all and became responrible for its administration our represen* 
tatives made it perfectly clear that we wem not them as dictators 
nor as masters. We did not conquer India by the sword, 
declared, ”We will educate India; we will protect it in the ways of 
peace ; we will take it by the hand ; we will instruct it so that when 
the time comes— and we did npt use that expression as a method of 
indefinite procrastination but as a very definite expression— then we will 
say to the Indians: Your country is yours, your Government is yours. 
And we shali seek your justification not in your continued subjection to 
us but in your own capacity for Self-Rule and Self-GoverziiD^*'* 

'In more recent times during the war we recruited annies and 
enhsted nunal fervour under the banner of natfonalify. We nia<k 
our piomises. We said, 'Come and help us in onr hour of peed, ana 
your reward is to jb^ the seR-respeet that comes fiom sdl-fovernmeiit. 

'I believe tl^ some of our people have latlmrgone tack upon that. 
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I some ol them are not quite sure now but think we went too 

far* I bebeve that in the hearts of a good many of them there ia a 
feefing tiwt the promise was a bad promise. Very well. If it was liad. 
you m go. back upon it» but do remember this that if we do go book 
upon our promise* we can only do it at the expense of our own go^ name. 

' As regards Kenya that is a more oomplioated problem. The Indian 
had pledges lo^rding that too. And he valued those pledges, liecauae 
he claims steady and persistently that, being a British oitisen in name, 
he should enioy all^ the rights and equalities of British oitiseiisbip. 
Therefore, as the British immigrant beoomes possessed of politioal authority 
over the natives he in possession of the land, the Indian regard that 
peculiar right or privilage-— whichever name you give it —as being a 
peculiar attribute of British oitisenahip, and in this particular colony, 
where he has been for generation, he declines to regard himself as a 
subordinate creature and ask the same privileges and those given to other 
British citizens in that Colony. In this region, there are now thi*ee races, 
there is the White occupation, there is the Indian occupation, there is 
the African occupation. Whatever view may bo taken of that, I think you 
will all agm that that creates a very complicated problem in Imperial 
statesmanship. Figures in relation to political authority have something 
more to do with the problem, and when the White immigrants ask that 
irrespective of numbers they should be put into supremo authority over 
the Indian settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition 
which no intelligent Britisher will ever subsoribe to. I am not at all 
sure but that the only solution is the continuance of a form of Crown 
Colony Government until the situation is a little more straightened 
out and under which even-handed fairplay and justice and pi'otcotiori 
will be given to all. 

' The third point we are to discuss is the Salt Tax. The Salt Tax 
is a very old pix)blem and a very irritating one to the Indian (Joverii- 
ment. It has a past and its past is one of continued oontroveray. It is 
not so much financial. It is political. 

'It is exactly the same sort of thing as we fight hero that tha 
costs of Government should be borne by those who are most able to 
hear them and ought not to be put in uryus!! proportions upon the 
backs of people whose income \ias only just enough to keep them in 
a decent standard of living, 

'Its political origin at the present moment is to be found in the 
Howlatt Act far more than in any financial trouble in which India 
tiiids itself. That stupid piece of political blundering his been the 
«vui8C of all the troubles. So far as every true Britisher is corioerned, 

will subscribe to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a 
^neater security to the Nation. I am not at all satisfied raysell that 
^hc extra Sait Tax has been a financial necessity. The only reason 
"■hy it could have been imposed in justice was that the extension of 
Indian iocoiue had stopped, that Indian Trade, Indian profits, Indian 
property had ceased to yield the required income for the Government 
the country, and of that I, for one, am not at all convinced.” 

So much lor riie Labour Premieres professions. The followi^ 
pages whieh leooid the proceedings of Parliament on Indian aTiitu 
show to what extent these professions have since been put into practice. 
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House of C«ninons--InterpellailMHis on ln<Sia. 

ytBHVAhY J87H, J9U 

Purchase of Qerman Ijocomotives 

Oil the 1 8th February last a series cl questions were asked regarding 
the acceptance of a Hanover ftrms* tender for five locomotives for State 
milways in India. Col. Howard Bury urged that in view of the great 
uneinployinent in the iron and steel trades of Britain, the Undersecretary 
for India should take steps, by amending the East India Loans Act or 
otherwise, to ensure that contracts for Indian State railways are placed 
with British firms. Mr. Hannon and Sir Grattan Doyle put similai 
questions. 

Prof. KICHAKDS 1 ‘eplying emphasised that the High Commissioner 
now purchased stores for the Government of India. He was directl} 
responsible to the Government of India and in accordance with the 
rosolutioiiH of the Indian Legislative .Assembly, accepted by the Oovern* 
ineiit of India, these purchases, in the interest ^f the Indian taxpayer, 
wore made in the best market. The High Commissioner, under irstiuc* 
tioris, followed the ordinai'y business principle of accepting the lowest 
Hatisfactoiy tei.der. With regard to quality, reliability and other cot.' 
Kulcratiotis, he pointed out that British manufactures, under the conditioi s 
laid down, would be able to secure the great bulk of the orders placed. 

Keplying to Mr. Pringle, Prof. Kichards said that he was awtire 
that Earl Wiritoiton in the last session when the East India Ixiaiis Act 
w'as passed, successfully resisted, on behalf of the late Government, an 
umeiidinerit such as was suggested in the question. He added that 
I/nd Olivier did not consider that it would be equitable to limit 
the discretion of the Government of India in this matter by the 
amendment of the East India Ixrans Act or otherwise. 

Replying to Mr. Reiiier, Prof. Richards said that during two yeaiji 
only a veiy small proportion of orders for the material required b.v 
the Indian State railways were placed on the Continent. No purcha.st^ 
of Indian railway material by the Government of India was being made 
from the proceeds of the loans guaranteed by His Majesty's Govenr 
ment. 

He pointed out that last year, about 5/7 |>er ceiit. of such oulois 
Cline to Britain. 

Reduction of Indian Police 

lieplying to Col. Yate, who alleged that leductions in the Indian 
Police had resulted in a gi'cat increase in crime, Prof. Kichards declared 
that there was a geneiul decrease in crime, despite an increase in crinic.^ 
of violence in ceitinn provinces, while the strength of the foroe had 
l>een generally maintained or increased. 

He referred to the reductions in Bengal and the Pupjab and dcclarefl 
that clearly the Governments concerned \vere devoting to this branch 
of administration their full attention and . as laige funds as their resources 
l^einiftted^ 

Lee ComniitiMon Reiioit 

Replying to Mr. Hope Simp^h who asked when the first rei)oy 
of the Indian Public Services C^missioti was likely to be published* 
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profc Richsrda said that h» wm not in a pooitiou at present to add 
anything to Eari Winteiton’s anssrer in die Commons of dauuary 21 
The Commission was still taking evidence. 

Earl Winteiton suggested that the report of the Commission should 
l»e debated in the Commons as soon os it was published. (Opposition 
cheers). Prof* Riohards promised to convey the suggestion to the LoAiier 
of the House. 

Boycott of British Goods in Bombay 

Sir Mitchell Thomson drew attention to the Bombay Corpomtioi/s 
tender forms; opposing Ihe use of British Empire manufactui-es except 
when they were not available elsewhere. 

Prof. Richards said that he had heard fixim the Government of 
India that the resolution had lieen p^issed hut he had not yet hoard 
of any action taken thereon. 

Nizams claim to Berar 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne and Col. Howaid Bury with vo^Mrd 
to the letter of H. E. H. the Nizarn of Hyderabad to the Viceroy* 
claiming the Pi*ovince of Berar, Prof. Richaids said that he undersloo 1 
that the Government of India was considering the letter. The represen- 
tations contained in the letter could not he considered by Loitl Olivier 
unless and until the letter Wcus received in a constitutioiial manner 
through the Government of India. An assuiance had already l>oeii given 
that no steps would be taken in any case without giving the people of 
Berar a full opportunity of expressing their wishes. Asked ^whother he 
had any information as to why the matter was only raised now and 
why there was such a long delay, Prof. Richards asked for notice. 

The Kenya Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Scurr, Prof. Richards, Uiider-Socrotary for 
Iiidia* stated that the purpose of the Kenya Committee, which the 
fhivernmont of India was appointing in accordance with the decision of 
tlio Imperial Conference, would not be limited to tlio pioposcd Irnmigni- 
tion l,H,w. It would be open to it to make ropi'esontations not only on that 
sultject, but also on the operation of the Franchise I^w and suggest 
modifications thereof if it was deemed advisaWo. 

Mesoiiotamian Situation 

Comuiander Kenworthy asked whether the Government had consi* 
dorod the situation in Mesopotamia and whether they contemplated any 
' hangc or modification of the policy of the last Government and what 
was the estimated expenditure in Mesopotamia for the present year. 

Mr. Macdonald replied that the Government wore carefully consi* 
doling the matter in view of the obligations imposed by the Mandate 
““ the one hand, and the undesirability of their remaining in Iracj any 
l»uijror than necessary to set the Arab Government on its own feet oh 
dio other. 

The estimated expenditure ifi Ira<i from the British exchequer for 
die year ending March 81 was JB6, 900,000. 

. Ho understood that a substantial reduction was anticipated for 
*924-25. 
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TUB INDEPBMDrat LABOUR PARTT’s AS8URAPCB 

On Feb. 20th. the Natioiml Council of the Independent Labor Party issued 
A statement fully re-assodating itself with the demand of Ind^s for 
political and economic libeityi assuring Indian workers of its sympaUiy 
and suppott in their struggle against ^Mnhuman” oonditionst welcoming 
the release of Mr. GandhJi and calling for the unconditional release of 
other Indians imprisoned for political offences. The statement reiterated the 
view that the Kenya decisions should be reconsidered, urged the 
immediate appointment of a Commission to revise the Government of 
Irdia Act, and in view of the adoption of Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
resolution by the Assembly, asked the British Government to consider 
the advisability of inviting the representatives of Parties, in India to a 
Conference with regard to the acceleration of full Self-j^vernment 

TUB BTATKIiENT OP LABOUR POLTOY. 

The statemclit of the Laliour Oovernmoiit on li^an affairs was promised 
to be made in the Lords by the Secretary of State on the ISth. Owin^^ 
to i^ome indisposition of I^ord Olivier this was postponed till the 26th. 
On Fcbniaiy 2ftth. Mr. Saker asked whether Mr. Richards would 
consider the desirability of appointing a commission to examine, 
the woiking of the Mont-foid Reforms, with a view to seeing what 
greater powers and extensions of franchise were immediately pos8i!)lo. 
Mr. Richaids replied that the question was receiving consideration. 

Sir Henry Craik asked whether the House should understand that 
the Government would reverse the policy of the Act of 1919 by speedinu 
up the time for revision of the constitution. 

Eail Wii.toi ton asked if an opportunity would be given totheHousi* 
to discuss the question of appointment of a Royal Commission, in the event 
of Government deciding thereon, before the announcement was made. 
Mr. Richaids replied that ho would convey the suggestion to Lord 
Olivier. 

PKBMIBR SAYS IT IS NOT A STATBMICNT. 

On the same day, Fob. 25th, repljdng to Mr. Wardlaw Millne and Mr. 
Hope Simpson, who asked whether the statement on India would be 
made in the Commons concurrently with liord Olivier’s statement in the 
liOvds, Mr. Macdonald said that l^rrd Olivier was not making a general 
statemeiit. Ho was only replying to a question but if there was a genera! 
desire for discussion on Indian affairs in the Commoiis, arrangements could be 
made for consideration of the India Otiioe Vote in the Committee of 
Supply, if representations were made through the usual channels. He add^l 
that the Govt, were constantly devoting attention to the situation in India- 

Mr. Hope Simpson asked if the Premier would inform the Hous** 
before the India Office issued any oi*ders to India. Mr. Macdonald 
said that it would be impossible for him to give that pledge because 
the Government wera daily communicating with the Government of India 

Mr. Hope Simposn asked whether Mr. Macdonald agreed tl»t it 
the question of re-examination of the Act 1919 arose, this was a 
matter which should not be settled before its being discussed in the 
House. Mr. Macdonald replied : “Certainly, no such hige departure or 
liolicy can be contemplated without first infoming the Commons.’' 



Lord Olivier’s Stal ement 

Labour Government's Indian Policy 
H0V8K OF LOKDS-terU FKbRUAHY 1924 

The (ollowine is a verbatim report of Lord Olivtot's statement 
on India in the House of Lords on February 26th 1924. He said : 

Affaira in Iiidm Hie Kiviiu; His Majesty’s (loi t. a very ftre.il Hii.'ciety. 

I wish to deal fii-st with the histoiy of this instter. 

On August 20, 1917 h deelaiution of ]>oliey wiw iniuie in the Commons 
I>> the then Secrebiry of State for India ;w follows : — 

"The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern- 
ment of India arc in complete accord, is that nf int'reasing association 
of Indians in every branch of ad minis -ration and the grad ubI development 
of self-governing instituribns witli a view to progressive realisation of 
kes))onsible Govt, in Indii as an integral portion of the British Kmpire 

This was iiicoriioratod in the ProamMc of the (Joveniment of liMliji 
Act of 1919. This declaration was coupled with the following provision : — 

** Progress in this pjlicy can only be achieved by successive 
irtages. The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
I idia's peoples, must be the judges of the time and the measure of each 
a tvance and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
noon new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by 

the ex*^ent to which they found that confiience can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility**. 

The elections were held in 1920. The Indian Home Kulo Pail> and 
the Swarajists abstained from taking part in those elections ni.flcr thv 
influcpoe of Gandhi. In ord(!r to .show wh’it was the feeling of the 
Taity to which I belong, at th .t time, and what is their feeling now. 
1 will jisk leave to quote words used ly iny Bight Ilon’bh^ friend, the 
present Chancellor of the Duchy oi l^aiicastei in the lionse of Commons. 

“ To my mind there has lieen no more lamentable blunder made b> 
ihe Indian people than their refusal under tin? lojirleiship of Mr. dandhi 
*<» go to tbe Councils.'* 

The experiment was, therefore, not stalled under the complete eon 
which weiTs conteiii] dated. Some exception has bd ii taken to tin* 
woj kii g of this critici.sm by Indian Home Rulers ms ill-rliosi'n. I will 
di'sd wPh this critifisin later, with a view to better undei>1ai.ding oi 
l‘“'^ 1 thiik that critici.sni should be interpreted, merely ol serviiig now 
fhat it seems to me there is some excuse for some of the ol-Jectioii'^ 
"Inch have Innsn taken to it. 

Demands of the Sw^ara.i Party 

, 1*1 Deceralicr 1923, fresh election.s were held for the Provincial Legis 

utiye Councils and the Itidisii I^egislative As.senibly. '1 he Swarajist Parly 
decided on this occasion to take part in tiie election.^ ar.d lun their 
^a»ididates. (hi October llth, the Party is.sued over the signature of 

Motilal Nehru an election manifesto in which the basis of their ]n‘o 
tnunnie was sot forth as follows 

w 
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*'The Swan^iya Paity believes that the guiding motive of tb(> 

British in governing India is to serve selBsh interests of their own 

eountiy, and that the so-called Reforms arc mere blinds to fuithei* 
the said interests under the i>reteiice of granting Responsible Govern 
meiit to Indian the real object l)cing to continue the exploitation of thf 
unlimited resources of the country by keeping the Indians permanently 
in su})sei*vicnt position to Britain and denying them at home ami 
abroad the most elementary rights of citizenship. 

‘'it is daily liccoming abundantly clear that the British, while pitj 
fessiiig oijuality of treatment, are in piat^tico sulitiecting the whoJf 

Indian nation to humiliation and insult in all iiailis of the world 

where ihe British iiiHucncc is supreme. The Party notes with pride ami 
satisfa(;tioii that the people of India are resolved to submit no longer tn 
the national humiliation imiK)8od uv>on them })y the autocratic will ot 
their British rulers, and in full consonance with the Congress it expi-csscs 
its emphatic opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to carry 
on the iK)licy of progressive iion-vialent non-co-operation with the presciit 
system of (Tovernmci.t until it is radically changed in accordance with 
the will of the people as expressed through their chosen representatives.” 

The iiracticiil programme of the Party was then thus laid down 

“The demand to be made by the ineinbers of the party on entering the 
Legislative Assembly will, in effect, 1)0 that the right of India to control 
the existing machinery and system of Government shall forthwith L* 
conceded and given oHTect to by the Biitish Government and the 
British Parliament. The immediate objective of the Party is the speedy 
attivinmont of full Dominion Status, that is, securing of the right to 
frame a constitution, adopting such machineiy and system as are most suited 
to the conditions of the country and to the genius of the people. They will, 
when they are elected, pi esent on behalf of the country its legitimate demands 
as formulated by the Party as soon as the elections are over, and ask for their 
acceptance and fulfilment within reasonable time by the Government.” 

“If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, an isr 
msion will then arise for the elected meml)ers belonging to the Party to 
a itolicy of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils 
with a view to make Government through Councils impossible. But hehjrc 
adopting such a policy, the ropresontativos of the Party in the Councils will, 
if necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining the express mandate of the 
electorates in this behalf. In no case will any member of the Party 
office on that programme.” 

On that progiamme the elections were held, and in certain Presidencies 
this Swarqjist Party obtained strong representation, notably in liomlwy, 
Bengal, United Provinces and the Cential Provinces, and so strong wa^^ the 
represCiitation that, with the assistance of less out-spoken radical parties, 
they were able to command a mi^jority in the Councils. I am informed by a 
telegram w^hich I received to-day that in Bombay obstructive tactics are 
being pursued in accordance with that programme. Votes of ‘no confidencr* 
are moved and carried, and the Bware^ist Party refuse to take office. 
Moderate and iion-controversial Bills, like Protection of Children Bill 
Bombay are thrown out by the Swaxt^jist Party. 

I feel sure that Your Ijprdships will agree with me that the belief er 
pressed in that Eleotioii Manifesto which was signed by Pt. Motilal Nehru, ^vho 
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was ode of Oie most promiuent speakers of the Swarajist Patty in the imxjee* 
dings last week in the Legislative AsseniMy, is a mistaken belief, —ill-iiifonncd 
•II d fll*iuferted belief and unjustifiable lielief. When I savr that extnu>rdinar>' 
Mononncemer.t, one of the first tbinjcs I had to ask myself was, what arc the 
lessons f What is the ostensible justification for expression, by a pi-esumably 
I ( -iponsiblo and intelligent politician, of such a view with regaitl to the pm- 
,'iM and intentions of the British Government ai d {leoplo cuneeri.ing Indiir? 

1 took pains to infoim myself by rommunuatioiis with the Viceroy, by 
disfussiors with my public advisers ai.d by letters which i icieivcd from 
loisors and refoimcrs in India. 1 askcd.as many as 1 loiild of the Indian 
lioform Party in this couiitiy in order to asccitain what were the ostensible 
•u «l arguable groui ds for such an uncompromising proiioniicement. 1 fonnd 
that the y.roui.ds and roasois were many, that the groiii.ds and reasons 
veve many and unreasonable, which were, ad\ anted for the feeling of mistrust, 
let me give Your Loidships first some general reasons si ippliwl me by a 
ipiy high authority. He says, the alleged favouritism of the pmlominant 
l iitisli Services and apyointmci.t of the Lee Commisssioii. contrary to the 
vishi's of the liegishituro, failure of Reforms to finance nation-building ik'iiait- 
l eits such as cducatioii, slow decrease of military expenditure, alleged 
1 iM.iiiitism of British manufac ture in .Store-purchase ixilicy, mwrsures taken to 
1 ".iiish ai d repress disorder even when the latter has a isiliticnl aspect, are 
i.ieipieted in an oxtiemely wide and lil end spirit. 


liOKD Finlay's Motion* 


1 fii cl again and again ceitain recurring rofoieiices to things w-l ich secni.s 
u rankle very gonerally in the minds of the Indian Homo Rule Paily. The 
1 1 st is a matter to which 1 regret I have to lefcr in i'our Ixiidship's 
Horse, but I am giving you what aie the grounds of mistrust, rcasoiiablo 
;;m! iinreasoiial le. One general cavsc of distrust in the iiiiiitls of the Indian 
Home Rule Paity is the resolution iiassed liy Your Lordships House on the 
fotionof the noble and loarnecl Viscount Loid Finlay on the action taken 
I V the Government of India ill regal (I to General Dyer. I read the deUites 
•Id also looked through the division list and 1 know what many ol b our 
l.oi.'shiiw think on that matter. I want to take this oppoitunity cm Isdialt ot 
. ysell and the Party to which I belong to say tbufl believe that the cnticism 
i t (iovcrnmeiit of India’s action pa.ssed hy Your Lordships Hoimo cloes not 
icpic'scnt the opinion of a great majority of my fellow couiitrymcJi. It JMa\ 
presumptuous for me to speak on the suhjeot, but in my onicial lite I 
iittNc heeii connected with part.'ii of the world where riots frequently occni aiw 
I have hoeii concerned in two. in one of which one of my dearest Inimds iost 
his life, and in the other I got a large ridge on the liack of my skii 
coiitart with what is known as rock stone. In both of those amos lito Inio 
K* tjikoii. I speak as all admiiiistratois speak with full appicciationo t h- 
rules which should govern the protection of life in Huch imittcrH, and 
iiopresaion I received of the Amritsar action was that if it had been ta cn 
aii officer of my own, it would have.Iod to his immediate suspciisum tiom <nit>. 

Marquess CUBZON of KEDLKSTON : The Coalition Government 
^ »i« in office at the time of the Amritsar occuncnce. 


Ifot Umi loll .tehue in (He Loicto on L«d AuL’ni* 

ibeir As.t.1 Dyei, iLt> reader i# rderxed to the lilDian aanvan 


*or tbeir ditapprovai of Oeiil. 
wisTBE IMI, P. 658 et. teq. 
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Lord OLIVIER. I beg your pardon. The conservative Party was iu 
office when the Swarajist manifesto was wiitten and the Conservative Party 
have an obligation laid upon them owing to resolution passed by Your Lord* 
ships that many of Your l^rtlships were sympathisers. 

Maniucss Curxon : The Conservative Party was not in power at the time. 
It t<X)k place in 1919. The Couliticn Government was then in office. 

Lord Olivier : I entirely agree with the noble Mart^uess. I was discussing 
what were the reasons foi* the extraordinary pronouncement in the Swarajist 
manifesto of October last and one of the rea.sons was that as the Conservative 
Governnieut was then in Office the Indian people would have imputed to theiu 
sympathy with resolutions passed by this House. I hope I make myself clear. 
1 am sp<‘aking of the causes of distrust expressed in the manifesto of last Ocbr 
I>er l)ut, according to the papers I have }>een re.ading lately, soreness crops up 
again in coinicction with the deploralJo incident at J .uto in which Sikhs were 
killed hist week. It is obviously o?ic of the unfortunate things which act uii- 
ju.stly and as 1 believe have prejudiced m^iny Indians against the attitude of 
Englisli peo[»le. 

‘thk steel frame* speech * 

111 the second place, thei-e is the injudicious language used by Mr. Llcyd 
George in a speech in Paijiamciit which is known throughout India as the 
‘Steel Praine’ speech, in which he compared ejuite justly, so far as the presc'iit 
t ime is eoncerned, the Indian Civil Service to a steel-frame upon the stability 
of which tlio w'hole stiiictiire of the Indian Government rests. I do not think 
any exception can 1)C taken to that phrase under the present conditions. 

Rut he wont on to say, being carried away l)y his enthusiastic admiration 
for the Indian (‘ivil Service, “whatever we may do in the way of strengthen- 
ing the Government of India, one institution wo will not interfere with, wo 
will not dei»rive of its functions and privileges, and that is the British Civil 
service in India.** This was directly contrary to the statement of August 
20th 1917 which said that we should progressively Indianise the servh^e 
and that the position of the British Civil Soiwico in India would be nuxli- 
fied obviously if you are contemplating the estal>li8bmcnt of self-Govorn- 
ment in India. It is in the long run iniiK)ssib]o to say that you wdll main- 
tain ijitiu;t, as Mr. I^loyd George iwomised that he w'ould maintain intact, the 
Indiuii Civil Service. It* whs a prediction which appeared to be a deiwir 
ture ill policy from that which His Mai©8ty*8 Govt, had already laid down. 

It w’as seized upon and is constantly quoted in India as the “steel 
frame** speech. Tliis is one of the considerations which is constantly pointed 
out when 1 ask the Indians why they consider that British Government 
has changed its policy. They say, “JJoyd George told us so”. I do not 
know whether that is adequate reason for believing that there has been a 
change in policy, because we have it on very good authority that the 
speeches to which I have referred arc sometimes adapted to the imincdijitc 
purpose in hand, and the immediate puii)Ose in hand on this occasion 
was the encouiugeinent and enheartoiiing of that splendid Civil Sorvioo 
which he was eulogising. 

Unfortunately the other Paity to the contiuct w^as listening, aiid although 
it is possible to make these encouraging statements to two different parties 
when they are in two different rooms and to suppose, when they conic 
together, you can get rid of the idea which you implanted in two diffcrci^ 

• For thii* speech of Mr, Llo^d Geoxie tee I. a. R, lt»22, VoL Jl. p. 20s 
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Tiiiiids, it caiiiiot be so when a speech is nuwio in PavIi ►oo;.v.srt 

it is immediately telegi-aphed all over India aiui when it is in t\»ntnMHction 
with the statement which wiis already made in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd tJeor^ro 
had been injudicious thou/^n 1 do not supimse for a imnueiit that he int Landed 
to be or could possibly have meant that it was the intention of the (iov»>i*n“ 
incut to stop Indianisation of the Indian Civil Service, and to estal>lish 
f(jr all time in India the British administrative oixanisation of the Indian Civil 
Service. The declaration of Au;ust 20th 1917 deinitely promised a transition 
in that respect. That is one of the causes of the unfoitunato mistrust, 
and 1 think Your Loidships will a^ree with me, on the whole, an irrational 
not well-inferred cause. 

Salt Tax ('BRTiKicAnoN. 

In the third place there was the CertiBcalion of th<‘ Salt 'lax last year. 
The (lovei'iinicnt of India decided that it was ntM essary that they should baiaiUMS 
ilieir Budget and that they could not balance tlieir Budget without doubling the 
s ilt duty. 

When the AsscmliTy threw out the resolutuni donblin;; the salt Lix, the 
CiovernmiMit of India had to ceitify, as is in(»vided in the case o I certain 

(‘rown Colonies as well as India, that this wtis essential in public iiiten\st and 

that the resolution must l) 0 come law. That pit»duc(Ml an iinfortun.it e e.fei'i, 
ill India as that kind of action always does. In my own iwperienee wlierevor 
it lias been had recourse to in Colonies, it has been lielil to be a direct slap in 
the face and stultitieation of what the elected members in India and elsewhere 
MMisider b) be the tirst priiicijile of demoeratie (ioverniinmt, ihat yon shall not 
have taxation without representation and that represent at ives of the ptMiple 
.should decide in matters of taxation. The unfortunate pait of the matter uas 

that there was double pieiiidiec*. 1 remendier tluu many years ago 1 was 

bhMight up to regard the French Ke\olntion as liaving bemi brought a! out. 
by the imposition of the odiou.s gabclie or Salt 'lax. I tliink most of ns have it 
ingiaiiied in our liones to regard the salt tax as pemliaiiy iiii(|uitous and a 
horrible form of taxation. That is ceitaiiily very widely held in India beeanso 
< \ciy woman who goes to buy a f iithing*s worth of salt iii the market and next 
week was to liny another half-farthing's worth, fimls that taxalion has 
broil increased. 

You have millions of people affected l»y a tax which althongli tin* amonni 
i" infinitesimally small is felt throughc nt the country and ha- in'odmred a real 
l'«M‘ular feeling against the iiction of the Viceroy in ovea- riding, as lie is held to 
have done, the first ]>rineiiiles of the New (Constitution. 

The Kknya Question. 

rhe fourth and the mo.st important coiKsideralion is what is known as tlio 
*\**nya business. I hope my noble tnend on my right will not think tliaf I am 
-‘*ing to say anything which need (?ause him any apprehension or uneasiness, 
lie may lie regarding me as a patient in the dentist's ( hair regards tin? dentist. 
l*ut I ij.ssure him I certainly shall not hurt, him, but 1 eiitei tiiin (pertain *cM*lingH 
»eganl to Kenya which I feel bound to expn?s.s in thi.s house. I 
)vas associated last summer with a numl»er of pei Mms, Members of Pailiaiiient 
the other House, and others who hjwl Isicn rmieh int erestiHl for many 
>*‘ars in the fate of African natives, audit wa.«, if I may say so, enormona 
“ ‘tisf action tons when the noble Duke of Devoiishiie, after roimideiiiig tho 
Kenya ctuestion, definitely laid down fur the Government of Kenya 
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principle that h*id been adopted in the covenant of the I^eague of nations for 
the Go\t. of mai.dated territories, thus extending that principle to the British 
limpire. This is a great at:d lasting achievement on the part of the noble 
Duke for which all who are ii.tercsted in native affairs are profoundly thankful. 

He said that we should administer the Kenya Colony not primarily in the 
interests of the White scttleis and rot primarily in the interests of Indians, but 
pr'iimiily in the interests of, and as tiustecs for, the natives of the Kenya 
CoJonj . Coitaiii questions were raised with regaid to the privileges of Whit<‘ 
persons and Ii.diaria The demands, neither of White settlers nor of Indians with 
regaid to the franchise, were acceded to, and that which is practically a Crown 
Colony system of Goven;picrjt was establish td, whereby the Crown ai d its 
I cminees weic l ilt in feupunie contiol. Thieo decisions were taken wbioli 
Indians have felt to be very grievously injurious and insulting to themselves. 

"Iho fiiht was a f( mpaiatively miror matter of the resorvation of land 
ill the Hij^hlai ds, ai d the piohiltitioii of its sale to Indians. I do not thiid; 
this can 1 c (orsidcicd to he in any way a leally sulstantial grievance. 

The KCfoid was the statement that Immigrafion Regulations must 1 e. 
laid dovn in oicler to pidect the natives of Kenya against the ocoionnV 
f(iiip<liti(m ot the rstives of Iidia. Ko in migration legislation has at 
pi€h< 1 1: Iren larsfd or rdopted at the time when this iiiimigratimi 
legislation V as ]»i( mihcd. Iheie had been torsiderablc increase of Iiclitin 
ininqiants, wl icli iriilly only rcpiesentcd an increase on the influx 
lint bid tikcii vbne diniig the W’^ar, aid the Colonial Goveiuiiei.i 
lid MHO icjMii j(,r alaim. Lccal legislation was passed in respect of 
the In inigi alie n (hdiranto which was sei.t Home to the Colonial OtFue, 

'Ihe Colonial Office considered that the provisions of this clmir 
Oidii'ance weie ignite unnecessarily drastic, and said that the draft 
Oidiiiance would i ot do. They referred it buck for a fresh OidinaiKc. 
and thcic^ the rraiter stai ds at the presei»t time. Meanwhile, under tin* 
agiormei.t made at the Imperial Conference, a Coroiiiittoc of Incliai > 
has been apiiointcd w’hich is to deal with the interests of the Indiais in 
the Domiiiions, HI d this Committee will have the opportunity of considci iii;; 
and making rci»i*esojitatioi;s on any immigration laws which may be passed wit)' 
regaid to the ecc i ciiiic effocts of li diaii immigration iiito Kenya. I have given 
attention to the matter ai d I weiit into the coiitroversy of last spring witb 
regaid to Afiicii. I have been all my life primarily concerned with tin 
inteiCHts of Afiicais and the Negro races, ai.d I have no prejudice w hate vor 
ill favor of admitting Indians in injurious competition with the African natives 
rather the reverse. 

1 must Sivy, however, from my own investigations into the subject, that I 
have i.over seen any evil results manifested in the Kenya Colony or 
elsewhere by the immigration of Indian settlers. My experience has hern 
that their inteiests do not conflict, but that almost universally Indian settlt‘i> 
aie of value to the communities which they enter. Conseciuently. 
own feeling is and always has lieen, that 1 should like, on behalf of tin- 
Government of India, to bo sure that a v eiy soui d and strong case 1^ 
liecn made out befoie agreeing to the restiictions upon Indian immigration 
into Africa, Bi d that, if there is any economic argument in support ot 
such restvictiern, I should like It to be fully considered. I am sure tlia 
that com se will be taken by the Secretary of State for the Colonies ai ^ 
by the Undcr-Secretaiy. I am sure that they are going to approach tlu» 
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question of the necessity for I'estnctioii upon inimi^jration with perfectly 
tair and straightforward minds and without any prejiMfice or any desire 
to exclude Indians, but with absolute detemination to test the nwittor on 
its proved economic merits. If it should l)e proved that Indian iininijunatum 
is deleterious to the natives of Kenya, then 1 cannot inuigiiie that I imUuiis 
would repudiate what they now support, nainoly, the doctrine that these 
territories are first to Iw administered in the interests of their native 
inhabitants. I have absolute coiifideiice in the SiMnvtary of Snito for 
the Colonics and in the UnderSecietary for the Colonies that they 
are going to l>e as careful in doing justice in this niattcr as 1, who speak 
on i»ehalf of the interests of India, could VK)ssil»ly desire ilioiii to he. 

Then, there is the matter of franchise, which has caused the giv/it-est 
viiiisteination and irritation in India, l»ocauso we have estahlislied in 
Kenya differential fmiichiso as hetween Indians and \Vhi,e nioii. neither 
of them being the original deniwnis of the tountry. 'Pliat, of i'o\ii'se, 
a grievance against which Indians in the Dominion id South Africa havo 
I cen struggling for yeart. It is the grievance which himight Mr. (Jandhi 
into l)( ing as an influential fiwtor in Indian affairs. It is a new depaitiire in 
•mr Clown Colonies. The Cniwii Colony of British Cuianii, which desires 
10 have Indian immigration, has puhlished a siatenient that then^ is no 
ilifferentiation against Indians in that ('olony. Before the WTiito Paper was 
issuodt we had the report known as tin? Woixl-Winl.'i-ton n^poit. and in 
tliat ropoi-t, they did not recommend disorinii nation. They reeomniondod 
tlie princii»ie which we have always .•uloi»ted in our West Indian and 
West African Colonies, namely, ctpial franchise for all persona of equal 
<luaIification, and they were quite prepared to say that, “ if you have a 
laigo Jiuinher in your Colonies, yon should have such a franchise as will 

♦ xclude tho.so who are not fitted to e.xercisc it.*' 

That >vas the principle to which I myself agieiMl, ‘iiid with which I was 
>y 111 pathetic, hut the Duke of Devoirshirc xmw notable, in arranging i In? 

• niiipromise settloment, to see his way to adopt that, lie ;»(liipti*d the 
I'linciple which would always, 1 uiu afraid, la? a (Mn.se of soreness 
T<» lndiaij.s and to myself, because I associated inys(‘lf oiitir(rly with 
''liat my predecessor Loiti Peel said, namely that this kind oi 
di.*<crimi nation lietweeii franchises is one of the thiims wliicjh are iiuihi. 
daiigcirms to the unity of the British Knii»ire. This principle 1 have 
ls*l(l all my life. If you want to disrupt and break up tln^ J^riiisli 
l.iiipirc, the way to do it is to make this discriinination bet\vo(?n one 
rare and another on the ground of w)lor and not on the ground «»f 
<!uaiitication. 

However, my Loitls, 1 want to i»iak(? an appeal to li.dians iiiten?sted 
u) the matter, and to those who feel with Mu?m, to hav(3 a little? patieiic*?. 
< Town Colony (government is not an ideal (xnistitution. In a (^lowii 
t olony (Tovernmeiit, it appears to me, it is not at all necessary that 
.'*»n should expect to have exactly the sann? luiiiciplcs of fiancliise as 
>ou would have under a clearly constituted democratic (rovcnnnt?nt. its 
» ''presentations are not an-anged for the purisisos of control, becauso 
'"Iccted memljers cannot control the (4ovcrnmeiit. The »Sccretai*y (if 
^‘oiitruls the Covernment. These rt?prosentations are (jonceivod in older 
Various sections of the iKipulation may bo iul<5<4uately reprewinic^. 
1 uiyself have served in the Ccdoiiy, where 1 went out owing to the 
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recotntnoLdatioj:6 of an eminent iiiianeier, and where all the elected 
monilciH of the Council had resigned their appointmeiits. I had to 
conduct the whole session without any elected memliers. Then there 
was a fiosh election ai d elected menihcrs came liack. 

In Kenya the altitude has lieeii taken that Indian members of the 
Council will not vote for the new Corstitution Bill, and will not come 
info the new Council, when constituted, as rei)i eseiitati ve members. I am 
^ol.^iJ(cd that that is politically, and from the poii.t of view of common 
ftci^e, an unwise policy. You mrst lc>ok at the fact that a Cicnvn 
Colony Corstitution is not a satisfactoiy thing. The purpose of it is 
to give TCpieseritation to vaiioiis inteiests hi cl any interest which docs 
lot take advantage of such reiuesentation as is given to it is doiiij.. 
haini to its < oi stituents. Ihe W'ay to advance is to go lack into tht* 

(Vnic.il, to wojk in the Council. I feel stiorgly that, discrimination is 
injun'ovs, 1 ut still, having iccaid to the pin posers of such a tiai sitional 
Coi stitulion as that of Kenya Coloi y, I do deplore the altitude that 

is Icing encouraged ly Ii diaii »Swaiajists. Ihgt is how the position 
rests. The Indian Cciinniittce which has l.cen appoii.tcd will, on this 
l»oint as on cjthers, have cvoiy oppoitunity of making such icprcsenta 
tion as it may think right to His Majesty’s Govoriimeiit, and the 

Frcirtaiy of ^tate for the Colonies will fully coi sider those repiesci.ta 
tions. 

1 have low iidicatrd the ininoipal difficulties wdiich 1 find to Im 

rankling in the miids of Indians. I retiini to the proceedings in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, The opening of the proceedings in tin 
Legislative AKScmlly took the foim of a lesolution moved by Mr. Kuigu 
chuiiar, claiming tlie immediate giant of full Rc'spoisiblo Government tn 
Ji'idia. In lespect of that icsolution, moved ly Mr. Kangarhaiiar, tin* 
fiuggestion of the principal signatoiy of the document from which I ha\‘ 
< 4 Uotcd was in the form of the following amcr.dmcnt : — 

“(t?) 1 his Assembly rocommeids to the Govenioi’-General-iirCoiuicil to 
tnke stf'is to have the Goveiimcu.t of Ii.dia Act revised with a viev 
to f stal lishii g lull rosponsilile Govcinment in li.dia." 

Yc.ur Icjidshijs aie aware chat the Government of India A<1 
piovidcs that lot later than 1929, a Royal Commission shall be soj.t 
out ill Older to roi sider what fuither modifications can l)0 made in tli'- 
lidiati Govenment. This regolution claims an immediate overhaul in tli’ 
«>stein of Govcinineitt. It continues, and for the said pioposc^: 

*'(b) To suniiiioii at an early date a representative Round Table Con 
ference to recomniond, with due repaid for the protection of right-* 
and intcicsts of iinpoitant miiioritiee, a scheme of Constitution lor India ; 
and 

“(c) After dissolving the Central Legishture, to place the said sclicJii*' 
Iiefoie the new ly elected Indian Legislature for its approval and to submit 
the same to the British Parliament to 1 cmLcdied in a Statute.” 

That, of exiurse, was an entire depaiture from the principles laid dow n 
in the Government of Ii.dia Act and from the recommendations of th*' 
Joiiit Select Committee of the Houses of Loids and Commons uixm that 
Act. The Home Member, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, in 
cuironce wdth His Maesty’s Governmeiit, took this line. Jor the pnesont 
we stand ly the piovisions of the Goveraincnt of India Act. It nnist 
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giimitted that 110 proper opportunity has been riven for the worl(in<? of 
the Legi^letures for three years. 

Let us 6r8t examine what are the inconvoiiienees, what ;iit» the fa\ilu 
ill the working of that Act which can he remedied without any ficsh 
legislation, what are the complaints of ite work ns an instrument for the 
efficient carrying on of^ Government, not as an idenl Constitution hut for the 
puri^oses for which it was constituted, a tmnsitioiial instrument for cariyiiig 
fin public sen ices. Let us fii-st examine these. Wo wi!! fhMi on. 

DariBCTs in the Reforms Act 

Sir Malcolm Hailey promised to investigate what niodi6eations ran he 
made in the provisions of the pi-osent Act l)y rules w^hich may he imido 
under the Act, which rules will rcijuire the consent of Parliament, either 
by resolution or on being laid licfore Parliament. If that eoni’se wore 
taken ft wroiild remove, or should remove so far as inissihle, any working 
defects which might give excuse for Non-co-opeiation with the present 
scheme of the Government of India Act. We could not see our way t»i 
go fuither than that. 

It api>eared to us that t<» accept or to indicate that we might he 
prepared to accept, on the recommendations of a Hound Table Conference, 
a new schoiiie for now estahlishing full Kesiumsihle liov(u*nmenf in India, 
three veal's only after tho institution of the .schomo c>f Heform which was 
.-fdopted because wo wore convinced that tho ostahlislunont of full ih\Hponsil>Io 
(loverninent would ho worse than perilous, would he disastrous to the 
poopli's of India, and when the purtMises wdiich that transitional schoine 
was fh'signed to ful61 have not l»eeii availed of, it would he a rcsponsihilit> 
whii'h His Majesty’s’ Go vornmei it are not prepareil to a(*eopt. There, then, 
at prc.sent, is how tho matter rests. We have had a full debate in tho 
Asscinhiy, and the Home Member for India has stated very fully th* 
uews oi His Majesty’s Government. I should like to reiwi to yon Sir 
Malcolm Hailey’s observations. Speaking on Fehniary 13, he said : 

•We have again considered the position very carefully, and I am 
anxious to emphasise that in what 1 say, 1 speak witti tho full autiiority 
«d His Majesty’s Government 

“ We still hold to the position I took up then on behalf of the 
GoverDment. Before His Majesty's Government are able to consider Ihr 
question of amending the coiistiiutiou, as distinct from such amondmoni 
of tile Act as may be required to rectify any administrative imperlec* 
tJons. there must be full investigation of any defects or difficulties 
which may have arisen in the working of the transitional ("onslitulioii 
now in lorce 

n iqrg the Parliament after the fullest consideration laid down a 
transitional in its nature, but nevertheless carefully devised, w tli 
» vK‘\v to effecting steps necessary for progressive realisation of the ideaN 
rnihofiied in the preamble of the Act. It i^ not to be supposed that 

l^riiish people would be lightly inclined to consider a change lu 
Wiat Constitution, and it is bound to concentrate aticotioii. for the, 
presi nt, on such imperfections in workmg as may have been disclosed. 
If our inquiries into the defects of the working of the Act show 
^'•ibility and the possibility of any advance within the Act, that is to 
«ay, by the use of the rule-making power already provided by Parlia- 
under the Statute, we are wiliUng to make rccommcndalions to 
effect. But if our inquiries show that no advance is possible 
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ivitboat amending tbe Constitution, then tbe question of advance must 
be left as an entirely open and a separate issue ou ivbich tbe Govern- 
ment is in no way committed." 

That is the statement Sir Malcolm Hailey very carefully framed* arnl 
I thought it well to rea^l it to Your Lordships' Hou^e so that you might 
know exactly what has l>con the position of the Government of India arvl 
His Majesty's (^>vernmont in this matter. 

Now. I want to expound very shortly, if I can, what is the position of 
His Maicsty's pi'csent (4overnment towarrls this question. His Maiesty's 
present Government, as Sir Malcolm Hailey stated in his ol>sei-vatioiis, 
are in sympathy with the purjxrse of the Home Rule Party in India. 
They arc in sympathy with the purposes of the Montagu- Chelmsford 
Reforms, that is to say, progress towards Homo Rule, but their view is 
that unless the Parliamentary system is welded together by predominant, 
common interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards, m 
theoretical Constitrrtion that may Ikj arrived at by a concordat among 
learler-s of divergent interests for the mere purpose of establishing an 
ostensildy democr*atic form can ])r*eveiit it from flying asunder. This h:t*i 
so far }»eo]i found to ]»o the case in Ii’cland, largely l»ecause the dividing 
power of diffcr*cnce in religion is str'oiiger than the uniting force of 
armmon political interests. This is very much mor*e the cjise in India, 
as I need not labor to point out to your liOrdships' House. 

Hindu Muslim Unity 

The concordats for common political action which the Hindu Icarlcrs 
have r^econtly made with Muhammadan loaders have displeased their 
followers on both sides, and have merely exacerbated mutual intolerance 
and antagonism, exhibited by increase in cow-killing and increased playing 
of bands outside Muslim mosques between the whole sections of com- 
munity, for whom those divergent religions are a much stronger moving 
and guiding force than any common political interest. VVhon these 
religious rivalries ar'O aroused we have seen again and again, and ([uite 
reoeirtly in Malabar, for instance, how uncontrollable and mutdoioiisly 
they act. 

The interests of a small enfranchised class of Hindus in maijitaiir 
ing their position and distinction over outcasto masses are infinitely 
stronger than the commott political interest of the two classes. 

The intci'csts of Muslim leaders, as again we have recently seen, 
tend to bo coterminous rather with Islam than with either India or the 
British Commonwealth. Mr. Gandhi has faced this fact, the prcdoniiu' 
ance of religious over secular interest in his countrymen, as fundameiitiil, 
and builds his policy on it. 

Mr. Gandhi 

I am glad, and the Party that I represent are glad that Mr. Gdudlii 
has been released from prison, because it is i*epugnant to human feeling 
that a man of his chaiRcter should be treated as a criminal. But the 
terrible practical reactions of his philosophiciJly innocent teachings merely 
illustrate the exceesses into whi^ the Indian popular temperament is 
prone to be di'iven by aio such ferment. We have had our precedent 
in Involutions of evangelictdism in England and Europe. 

Mr* Gandhi denounces and condemns the whole idea of Westem 
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democraey on vhich Swan« leadera, or, at aiiy rate, the Hii.du section of 
them, are working and on which wo have lecii trying to work for India in 
tlic Morley-Miiito aid the Moiitagu-Chelmsfoid Kefornis. Xi)t loss conr 
pletcly do Roy of Berlin and his Coninniiiist inissionai ies from the Ikdshevist 
sfhool at Tashkent condemn and denonnee the buorgeoiso rcvuMicunisin of 
the Swaraj movement, demanding dictatorship for the prolotarid, and 
emancipation of outcastc and lower caste massscs. 

The Marquess CURZON I am son y to interrupt thr* noMt^ I And, but 
id he reading from any dociunent or is he giving us the consiiiored 
opinions of His Majesty’s Ooveniment at this stage of his speech ? 

lA)rd OLIVIKR. — Yes. All that I have read from this paiMn* is tljo 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government. 

To (Oiitimro my olservatioi s on this point : an ong these three, w e have 
pii'ird our faith tc the pio^i-amnc of 001 stitntional doinocmoy, but wo 
ila.'m to kiow l y cciituiies of experience in Europe ai.d Ainevua the laws 
:iid (oi ditiois ii.dispei sable for a stal lc working of that system, which is 
lilt lativc to India, aid it*is perfectly plain to us that those conditions are 
!ot at present established in India, and cannot ).o esta)»lished at a b^w 
iroi ths* notice by the deliberation of a Round Table Gonferonce or the 
piriiiaiurc appointment of a Commission under the (b)vornment of India 
Act. I would like, for a moniciit, to make cxeiirsions into analogical 
hstorical survey. 

I belong to the Raity, and 1 have belonged to that I'aity for foity years, 
which has achieved a certain amount of iH>litieal success. 'I’he I hike of 
Noithumberlaid, w ho spoke the other day in this House, deplored the fad 
ihat the piof opts of the \cneraMo Mr. Hyi dmaii had not been followed 
)\ that Paity. Ihc precepts of the vcneial le Mr. Hyi dnmn, who 
w.s the tiifct nnVsionaiy of .Socialism in this rountiy, were practically 

that the S’ocialist moveiiicnt should no on until the day was ripe, and 

that then theie should be a 1 evolution aid the Ihctatorship i»f tin* 
riolctariat. The Paity to whidi 1 belong defeated Mr. Jiyndmaji’s I’aity. 
ila- ^e{(M.d Ii.ternational has been alle to exenisc, 1 think, a considembh^ 
intuciicc upon the Paity pioguvinii es of ,'"0(ialism in the rest of Kniope. 
I icmeiiil.cr that about thiity yeais a^o I was at the Inteniational 
t’uiigrcss at Zurich, at whkh many of those tenible revolutionaries worn 
pn'scnt. There was the British *l)epntation of about fifty, of whom 

some thiity wore Briti.sh "Jrade Unionists, four were Members of IVir 
hi'.inont, ai d there were Mr. Pickaid of the ]>urham Miners, Mr. Uavies 
’*f the Birmingham Brass P'ounderers, Coniicilhn- Hobson (»f Sheffield, 
Ml. bernaid Shaw*, with iny humble self as Sccrctaij of the British 
There w'as also a goittlcimui whom Visfoiiiit CV«il no dmibi 

brows. Mr. F. J. Whelan, who is a member of that International 

icvolutionarics wdiich is now* ocrnpierl in endeavouring to suboidinate, 
:un s to arbitration, and another gang whidi is trying to di the same 
in regard to ii;dustiy. The Paity to which I liclong did rot sOut off 
did the earlier Kocialists. The first thing it had to have was an 
'* telligeiit and understai'.ding constituency which would know what they 
driving at, and would rally unitedly their representatives. In Pai* 
uimeiit here, as in all our iKilitical develoi>mcjjt, w’O did not liegin at 
fho top, lilt at the bottom. We .saw that there could be no Parlirt- 
®^en(aiy stability whatever, and 1:0 progress in any kind of change or 
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revolution, unleus the Parliamentary Constitution and representation wex« 
l)ased upon a real, vital, organic con 0 tituen<^ of common interests and 
understanding, which as I have said, is singularly absent in India. 

We say that it is impossible for the Indian ^ople, for Indian politi- 
cians, at once to leap into the saddle and administer without disastraus 
religious and other dissensions an almost ideal Constitution which might 
be flamed, w^hon we contemplate the interval which shall occur before 

the revision of the Constitution. We do not look at it in this way. We do 

not say — 1 mention this as 1 notice that some offence has been taken at this 
—we will make you a nice little half-way Constitution, we will put in nice 
Governors and intelligent officials to show you how to work British Parlia- 
mentary institutions. We say, you have to arrive at the other side of the 
river. You haVe to arrive at responsible government. We piuvide you, 
ivceording to the best of our abilities, with what we think, and what you 
think, so far as we can make out, is a sea-worthy boat. The only way 
you can get to the other side of that river is by getting into the l>oat and 
rowing. It is no use whatever to stand on the b^nk, to refuse to get into 
the boat, and to say that we are not going to go anywhere without responsi- 
ble political govcriiment. This is a case of Soloitur Ambulando, You must 

get into the boat if you want to make political institutions stable. You 

mtist become a Memlior of Parliament and have a constituency. You must 
learn to work with persons who differ from you, w'ithout at once callijig 
for a holy war from your followers, an experiment, however, which has 
largely been followed in Ireland, where they resorted to methods which 
seem likely to be popular in India. There is of course that danger, and 
it is the view of the Ijabor Paity that you must build up not only your 
jiolitical Paity, but your ixilitioal constituency. That can only >)e done by 
l^arliameiitary experience ranging over a certain number of yeare. 

Sikh Religious Revival 

Before 1 pass from this terrible danger of religious fanaticism, to 
which 1 refen ed as being dominant in India, 1 want to mention one very 
painful occurrence which has been brought to my notice in the last low 
days, and upon which, 1 think, the Hoaso would like to have some informal 
tion, namely the late recrudescence of killing and conflicts in the Paioab, 
among the Sikhs. 1 will deal with this matter as briefly as I can, but it is 
one aliout which your Loidships will want to know, as far as can lie 
ascoitairied, the facts. The Sikhs are a religious denomination. They 
are not racially denominational, and though they properly belong to a 
tribe, they are a vei-y ancient stock, one of the ^inost ancient Europe^* 
stocks, accoi'ding to Professor Arthur Keith, ai.d one of the finest Inith in 
brain conformation and in bone conformation, of any of the races that ever 
appeared on the earth. 1 know an Englishman who came into contact 
with the Sikhs and who has the greatest admiration and affection for them. 
They are a people of a fine, ancient, noble race and they ai*e one of those 
ancient and noble races which have, if I may say so, a constitutional 
apprehension of the spiritual life. They ai*e profoundly religious. 

Some little time ago, the Sikhs had a religious revival. They found 
themselves in this position, that the shrines that had been established for 
the reading of their scriptures and for the worship of gods hod in 1^^ 
times ialleii into the hands of corrupt priests, Maiumts, who h^ 
IKxssession of properties and annexed shrines and were abusing tnei 
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HUthority for the purposes of gain and dissipation. The S?kh reli io w 
oommunity clamored for reforiu. They h^rnmi themselves into a pnritin 
reform movement. It is mifoitunate that th.' Sikhs were not plvn^d, 
when their Keforination cameras we were. If this thin,^ hil tiketi pU^j 
in this country, it would have been solved without ditficulty. Tin rei 'ir 
ing Prince would have platjed himself at the heail of tin reior.n move- 
inent. He would have declared hiinseli a defender of tho Faith, and himseli 
would have confiscated tha disputed properties, and would hive bohinwiMl 
I hem ufjon his principal religious supporters. The time h.is pissed when 
that simple mode of proeodui-e oaii he adopted, and siu h a method did 
not occur to the authorities of the Paujab. Th? Puritan Sikhs took tin 
law into their own hiiwls, and iollowing a very aiuoist example, they 
themselves said that it was written in their scriptures : “your house shall bo 
railed the house of prayer, those men have made it a <len of ihieves.'* aiui 
they wont into the temple and cleared them out. They hniko down the 
tables of the inoney-cli angers, and the seats of those who sold doves, and 
turned out the pmstitutes, and other sources of gain that the Mihantswero 
using in these places. * 

That was a very simple, puritan, direct action. 'Hi it kind of action 
iu'ccssarily led to violence. In the first place, the Miliants thoinsclvcs 
Miffored violence, and in the second place, when the Mahants saw whit 
was coming upon them, they organised a band of lollowei*s with long stavaw. 
kcrosine tins, torches, and fire-arms, and lay in wait for the people th it 
wei*e coming to turn them out. When those people h id come into the 
Temple they shot down and massacred a largo tnimber of them and they 
)H)ured kei’osiiic ui)on them and burnt them,— a very horril»lc thing. I 
liive seen a telegram to the Prime Minister, and I hive seen a long, 
printed document sent to Mombei’s of Parliament, ro^mrting this atrocuty 
•and laying it ui>on the shoulders of the (Tovorinneiil as having supported 
the Mahant, ignoring altogether the fact thit the Mah irit was immediately 
rriininally prosecuted and trans^mrted. That was carefully left <nit 
uMiml and out of the statement sent here to the Prime MinisUw, apparently 
by a j‘esi)onsible penson. However, (Tovoriiincnt t/ook action, and very 
reasonable action. The Goveruraeiit said : us establish a Sikh Ho.iiyI 

<»t Control, which shall be made the repository of all the interests of the 
Sikh religion and of the j)roporty of the Sikhs, so that these 'rmnples 
may Itc administered in the interests of the Sikh i-eligioii.’’ That liw 
^vas passed, but it remained a dead letter. 

Thk Nabha Qvbstion 

hy did it remain a dead letter ? Bacause the Sikh movement li/id 
been laid hold of by the political movement at Amritsar, whicli is the ooiitn% 
its your Lordships are aware, of revolutionary propaganda and disinrbanco. 
lb cut a long story short, this last tragedy wjw directly engimMjred in onler 
create a fracas between the Govermnent and the Sikhs, so that it could 
l»e said that the British desired to repeat the tnigedy of Amritsar, aJid slKHit 
down honest, religious Sikhs. Advantage was taken ol the fact that- 
the Mahare^ of Nabha had been deix)8ed — no, not exactly do|K>fled, the 
Maluira^ ot Nabha was a profligate and a vicious ruler, who entirely ignor* 
erl the interests of his country for several years. We did not then iiitorfcre- 
1 le liad committed outrages upon the subjects of the uoighlK)uring Maharaja, 
and the latter brought action against him. The matter was judicially dealt 
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with. Ihe whole rccoid of the MahBiaja of Nalha was gone into, aid 
it was intinratcd to him that he should pay rompersation to his neighbour, 
III d should icirit his cflice in favour of his son, his son being placed under 
EcgCKy. The people of Nalha were perfectly content at this. They knew 
that they had got a good riddance. 

But the cciitial rcvolutionaiy con miltce at Amritsar laid hold of this, 
aid I have seen newspapeis deliberately representing that this was an 
act of oppiession on the i)ait of the British Government, who wished 
to depose aid dcstioy a patriotic Jf'ikh Chief, aid that the British 

Govcriment wore intending to deseciate the shrines of the >Sikh leligion 
ill Nabha. They thcrefoie oiganiscd a movement from a hundred miles 
or Fo away. They sent ii.sti uctions to leligioim Jathas, simplc*mindod 
puiitans, that the shiines of their religion were being outraged, ai d that 
they must go in pilgrimage aid claim their right of iiraying and readii.;; 
the sciiptuies in these shnnes at Jaito. The pilgrims themselves knew 
lot why they came. They said that “these are the orders of th»- 
C(»n miltce. It is pait of our Sikh law that w;e must obey the laws 
of our spiritual superiors/' Five hui died pilgrims, who were iioii-iesi.stei.s, 

aid alout 1,COO peasants aid others, went in pilgrimage to Jaito in 

Older to lend their Scripture. They were infoimed that they would 
i;C>t ho allowed in the shrine to eiiter lut only fifty at a time 
the pin pose of making their devotions. They refused to accept this 

tcim, to enter fifty at a time. The pilgrims themselves passed on 
tciwuids the shrii e, aid the band of 1,000 opened fiie on the Police* 
aid the Trcois drawn up in front of the approach. The result was 
this deplorable incident, in which, again, State Troops and the Poliin 
had had to file on a ciowd of innocent aid religiously minded pc(>\>h'. 
stiired up by a small revolutionary Cemmittee, with whom they had 

fio a(iu«l roiiiicction whatever. 

If that kiid of thing can he done for political purposes, if tin* 
icligious iistinct of the people can lie traded upon for political and 
rcvolutionaiy pui pesos in that way, is it to ho supposed that aiiil»i‘ 
tious politiciai s luder a perfectly lil^ciul Constitution are not going to 
appeal to religions fears ai d feelings in pursuit of their policies ? Thar 
appears to me to Ijc the incident of what is lupeatcdly done in India, 
namely, that the religious feeling^s are tmded upon in order to scr\*^ 
politicfd purposes. In w^hat I have said, I have been forced to onnl 
all refoionces to large sections of the aspect of the present Indian 
piohlcms which are of immense imi)Oitanee. One of them ift least 1 
must not ho suspected of having overlooked. 

It is inevitable when a Homo Rule movement springs up 
country, whose administration has l>een foreign, that hostility and injustice' 
should he shown towaids the agents of the hitherto luling i^>wer. It 
is advanced uncompromisingly that the British have no right in India. 
The right of British statesmen, public .servants, merchants and indn.-' 
trialists to ho in India to-day lies in the fact that they made tin' 
India of to-day, and that no Home Rule or national movement could 
have been possible had it not been for their w'ork. The Indian Horn* 
Rule Party have adopted, fuid we have joined with them in adopting: ^ 
the methods of the Biitish administration. 

Our statesmen and our public servants are loyally co-operating n‘ 
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the purpose of the MontagirChelmsfoit) Reforms, I have loieneil to 
what I thouKht ww a re^jrettable lack of limitation in what Mr. IJoyd 
George said in his “steel-frame” speech with it>ganl to the liKlian 
Services. He appeai'od to forcecast the maintenance in perpetuity of 
the British Service iti India. It is, I think, impossible to associate this 
idea with the ultimate idea of Indian luitionalism and Responsible 
fiovcrnmeiitj but in the transition stage from the present to the future, the 
loyalty and devotion to the Indian interests of the British element in the 
l*ul>lic Service is as indispensable to the efficient working of any form 
i)f the Constitution in the public interests tia is that Parliamentary co- 
opciatioji on the pait of the un-official classes which 1 appealed to the 
Swaraj Paity to give. All my life I have been a public servant and 
Administrator rather than a polfticiin, but I have written much, and 
exorcised perhaps some influence as a politician in the dirct'tion of 
institutional dcveloi)mont which luis pliuicd me in ytmr boixiships* House. 
So far as I have any <|ualiiications for my present otfieo, it is because 
of this double cducatiofi, and from myself at any lutc the iu*hievcmcnts 
u)d the continuing indispensability of the Indian Ihiblic Services will 
always (command admirable testimony. If that Service is to lie rcganled 
as in course of supicrcession, none the less it is at loiist essential l-o tlio 
.Micccssful conduct of any transition that its high «iualities should be 
ivrognisod and appreciated and realised to the full by ail timse 
\sho are engaged in the problem of effecting that transition. 

1 have done my l>est, an<l 1 am afraicl I have wearierl your Lonl- 
>hil>s in doing so, to put before you the views of His Majesty's Govern- 
iiHMit on the Indian situation, their iwdicy, and also the foelings of the 
Tally 1 represent outside Parliament. In regard to the aims of the 
liidian Swarajists, His M;viesty*s Government are convinced that the pnip.M* 
line towards Home Rule in India lies in friendly co-oi»erition. Mis 
Majesty's Government have })een impressed by two characteristics in the 
atmosphere of Indian i»olitics. First is the intense, and as they are 
convinced, the grievously mistaken mistrust and deteiiui nation of the 
umoin promising intransigienco indicated in the cloetion manifesto of the 
S>'araj p»aity last autumn, and also the dissatisfaction expireased by more 
nimlci-ato advocates of Solf-Govornmont. Secondly and more reeoiitly, the 
aitpicciwble modification of that hostile and intransigient attitude iiidicatcfl 
only in the recent pmceediiigs in the IjCgislative Assembly, but in 
Many communications and expressions of opinion which have reached Jlis 
Majesty's Government Ixith through official and un-official channels from 
!"MsuiJs representing w^eighty and iiifluontial opiinions, who are anxious 
tliat by some manner «)f Conference a way forw.iid may be found out 
the present difficulties. His MajosCy's Government having,' themselves 
same ultimate aim as the Indian Swaraj Paity, nanioly, the Hulist>i" 
of responsible Indian Dominion Government for the pu'estuit 
•ioinirtedly transitional political Coimtitutioii, arc eaiiiestly desirous of 
"Infilling themselves, in whatever way may l>e found, the best psiHsiblo 
iluxl of this manifest dispiositioii towards effectuiil consultation on the 
'•mous modes of making this approach. It has iKsen uirofficially sugges- 
t’d and the Legislative Assembly has proposed a Round Table Coiifereiioo. 

Thb National Confebence 

The Indian National Conference is propiosing to send a deputation 
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over, aid the* i epreeeiitativea of Irdiaii iiktcrests in this countiy hav(» 
ati^tfented a tni8»ioii to India. His Majesty's Goveniment, while they are 
open to consider any practical pit>i)osals» are not yet satisfied as to 
what may l^e the best means for establishing that closer contact and 
better uiiderstar>diiig that are so manifestly desirable. Some means of 
arriving at that closer contact must, they are convinced, l»e sought, and 
they hope, after due consultation with the Government of India, to l>e 
able with the least avoidable delay to decide uv»on the means they will 
desire to adopt. 

Plea for Co-operation 

In the meantime, His Majesty's Government is unequivocally fnciidl> 
towards the Ii diaii Constitutional Refonn Party, and appeals to that 
Party for patience and circumspection, and for co-o]>ei»tion in using the 
Councils for their essential imrjKiscs of efficient admit list mtion, according 
to the views of members on any paiticular question, and not as a fieM 
for administrative sabotage, and iiolitica^ ascer) nation.. His Majesty’s Goverir 
meiit, during the ab(»it period since it took office, has Vieoii contiiiimll\ 
pressed for attciition to urgent mstters, ai d it has been imivwsiblo for 
it U\ explore all the factors of the difficulty in the i»resent Indian 
prtlitieal atmosphere. It is only a w^ck since the entieal debate in the 
Ijcgislative A.ssem}»ly took [ilaee. 'J’be investigation of the situation w’hi< li 
the Government of India has already promised to ttnike cannot fail tu 
assist that Goiernmeiit to furnish His Majesty's Government with fuitlicr 
considered advice upon the piohlems involved, and as to the Imsi 
jinssible lines of approach to any further developmeiits. 
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Tli« Lofdi Debala-^Coatinmd 

I/>RD CURZON, following Lord Olivier, referring to the nnfortunate 
cvente in Punjab in connection with the Sikhs, said that the Sikhs had been 
not only violent ^varriors but also were the most loyal subiecte of the Crown, 
and tihere must have been deplorable misunderstanding somewhere to havo 
brought about this situation. He did not apportion the blame to anyliody. 
and expressed the opinion that the Government of India were per{eeti> 
right in enforcing the abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha, but thorn 
must have been something wrong in a state of affaii's wiiioh allowed a 
religious movement to develop into a political agitation, associated with dacoity 
HTid accompanied by violence and orime. The Government of India must 
really take this in hand. He was gl.id that a strong and fearless man 
had been appointed as the Governor of the Puidab. under whose administra 
tion. he trusted, that an end might be put to the trouble, and the Sikhs 
would return to their old loyalty artd co-operation with the Government. 
TiOrd Curson criticised the uocoiiditioiial release of Mr. Gandhi and expressed 
the opinion that it was the work of the Bombay Govt. In view of Mr. 
(Tandhis expression of his intention of prosecuting his previous cree<). we might, 
he said, be faced with a recrudescence of the old agitation, and we had 
tied our hands, for wo could not again imprison him. Ho asked how 
the release of other political prisoners on medical grounds could be refused. 
Continuing, Ix>rd Curzoii said that he understood that Loitl Olivier, on behalf 
of the Gbvernmont. had promised that them should b.> a soricH of investi- 
gations and oonsultations with the representatives of Indian opinion, and 
if such investigations disclosed the advisability of an advance within the 
(fovornment of India Act, the Goverriment would make Regulations, and 
submit them to the IjOgislative Assembly, the Secretary of State, and 
rarliameiit. He hoped that His Mi\iesty s Government would not sympathise 
with the proposal for a Round Table Conference. It would be impossible 
to imagine a more disastrous method of approaching the situation. The 
ex|)erionce in Britain of a Round Table Conforeiioe did not oncoura^ the 
hope of any success. They did not want any more Royal Commissions. 
The Government ought to approach the men who wore working the 
Reform Scheme in India, namely the Governors and the Vtoeroy. 
aiKl ask them how the Reforms wore progressing. He ooiicluded by 
emphasising that the Government were bound, by the whole history of 
thi.s question, to consult Parliament with regard to any changes. 

llio debate was acjjourned till the next day. 

ON FEBRUARY 28TH, LORI) MESTON. resuming the dclsit<^ on 
l>'dia, said that after Lord Olivier's statement, the speaker's appreheir 
sioiis that he had leanings towards the policy of abdication wore, at any 
rate, materially allayed. If Lord Olivier yielded to the claims for Pro- 
vincial autonomy, twelve months would not have passed before an outcry. 
«qnsilly loud, persistent, and unconvincing, would be made for Inii>erial 
autonomy. It would be impossible to contemplate measures which csrric<l 
those concessions with them. He congratulate the Government on their 
decision not to partiripate in a Round Table Conference. Such Confer- 

would diive the remaining Moderates to range themselves beside 
the Extremists and weaken the power of the Executive. The time hail 
^’ot cotne to throw over the Constitution. The result of the adoption 
uf i^rtaiu amendments lieing canvassed here and in India would certain- 
87 
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ly be to scrAp the ComrtitatioD^ They must Adhere to « pdiey of 
g,rad*^y fitting India for Sell^Government. or drop tiie wlude idea and 
hand over the Govanisient to men who had no programme at all* 

EARL BAliFOtlR thought that the impreaeion had gradually gmwn 
up ill some quarters that we were acting simply as a drag upon the 
natural movement towards representative institutions in India whicb> but 
for this* would run a safe* ^ppy and useful course* and those in India 
hamponng our policy were only hastening the glorious time when free 
institutions^ modelled on the Dominions* would prevail in India* He was 
convinced that this impression was one of the most profound illusions. 
These modern statesmen of India had taken up our oatch-woids and 
professed admiration for our institutions* but without apparently realising 
the spiiit by which alone such institutions could be properly worked. 
He said that he was not pessimistic with regaitl to the ultimate result* but it 
would be perfect folly to suppose that the result could immediately be attained. 
Every thing going on in India now had increased his sense of depi'ession 
regarding the {lolitieal elements there. They showed infinite ingenuity 
in Parliamentaiy manoeuvre and admirable qualities of speech* but that wan 
not the main thing recpiired. Their ingenuity* so far as he could see* was 
wholly destructive. There never was a country where the ditficulties 
of constitutional Goveinment were naturally greater than in India. Indian 
agitators would be committing a great crime against their fellow country- 
men if they set themselves to the work of merely shattering what they 
found, without giving the least suggestion of what should take its place. 
Proceeding, Earl Balfour said that if wo left India to itself* it wiis 
absolutely as certain as anything could be that she would relapse intci 
absolute Government. The destruction of British Rule meant the asser- 
tion of all that WHS least good in the natural growth of Indian society. 
He could see no alternative to the Act of IDI9. The idea that by a 
stroke of pen freedom could be brought to the three hundred 
millions for whom we were responsible, was one of the most fantastic 
di*eams that had ever occurred to the wildest political speculator. The 
task was one of supreme difficulty, but we could not shirk it. Tho 
burden is thei*e, and must be borne. It would require the utmost 
resolution, courage, and patriotism if we were to carry it on success- 
fully. 

TIu dibaU thfn inded mth ths risiwg of ihs Jiausi, 


The Sait Tm Debacia 

The telegraphic summary of tiie speech of Tiord Olivier which was 
communicated to India by Reuter on the 26tb Feb. alarmed Anglo-India 
and the Govt. speciaQy on the reference made to the iniquitous salt tax. Ah 
agitation was set on foot to explain away what Ixird OHvier had said on thih 
point. Lea^ng newspapers in London continued for days to express surpriH? 
tiiat wrong interpretations titould have been put upon Lord Olivier s reference 
about the Salt Tax. The Homing PooU eommenting on tihe sulgect* drew 
attrition to the fact that its Delhi correspondent* in common with other 
Indiaii conrespondentii of London newspapers* bud pointed to the hostile 
reception accorded in India to the passsges of Lord Olivier’s recent speech 
in the House of L<»^ jii which he refemd to the Sodt Tax. The pap^i^ 
proceeds : *lt is eykknt that a garbled version of this part of the speech 
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wrnm catted to India ; lor, iioiie of the statemeiitd made hy 

Olivier with regard to the gait Tax aud officially rci>oTtcd ooiild 
well be deeciflbed as dangerous nonsense, nor did he give it as his opinion 
thit the Indian Salt Tax was a peculiarly iiiiiiuitous ai;d horrible form of 
taxa^on. It appears irom the official report that Loid Olivier referred ti> 
the certification of the Salt*Tax as a matter which had been mentioned to 
him repeatedly as oontributiug to the present atmosphere of mistrust ard 
prejudice. He pointed out that the action of the Gk>vernment of India, in 
ceitifying the Salt Tax. was financially necessaiy. and he nmdo no uiifavoi' 
Able criticism whatever upon that eoui'Se. nor upon the reasonaUeness of 
the Salt Tax as a foim of taxation. The unfortunate part of the matter 
was, I^rd OHvier said, that there was double prejudice involved in the 
matter. He then a made a jocular reference to the once ortho<lox doctrine 
with regard to Gabelle ai:d the origin of the French Revoluticm, and sup* 
posed that most of us have it ingrained in our Ixrnes to regard the £^it 
Tax as a peculiarly in{()uitou8 and horrible form of taxation. After this, 
ho explained hour what he had described as a pr^iudice ai'oso, and why 
it was so general in India as to produce strong popular feeling quite inde- 
[^erdently of whether the tax was really onerous or not. It is easy to see 
how. in a shortened version, the wrords quoted above could lie made to 
lioar an entirely different meaning from that intended, and we therefore 
hasten to point out that Indian papers, and in oonsequenoe, Indian coitos* 
IKindents of English papers, have been entirely misled.’' 

Pressure was put upon the new Labour Secretary for India to correct 
his strong indictment of the Government of India on the Salt'Tax, and on 
March 5th, Lord Olivier in a press intennew was prevailed upon to express 
gi cat surprise at the interpretation placed in India on that part of his i*eoent 
H{>eoch. In the speech he pointed out that the Government of India’s action 
ill ceitifying the Salt Tax was financially necessary. He made no unfavourable 
criticism whatsoever upon the Govt, of India’s action, nor on the reasoir 
ableness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. All that he ooritended 
was that such a course of action as the Government of India felt to 
be necessary inevitably encountered prejudice. liOrd Olivier himself was 
mt ]>rejudioed against the Salt Tax, provided it was not onerous. Tlio 
question of whether it was onerous was for the judgment of the Ooverir 
incut of India, and in the present issue, the sole question was w^hether 
reduction of provincial oontriWions was worth maintaining on a slightly 
hi;;£her rate of the Salt Tax than there need be without such reduction. 

As the Daily Telegraph observed : 'TiOrd Olivier expressed himself as 
greatly surprised at the interpretation which had been placed in India 
upon that part of his speech in which h© referred to the Salt Tax. He 
had mei*e]y set out to enumerate certain factors, which, in bis opinion, 
had contributed to the increased distrust in the genuineness of intentioim 
oi the Keforms. Lord Olivier went on to refer to the ceitification of the 
Tax, which had been mentioned to him as causing mistrust and pre* 
juflice. He pointed out in his speech that the Goveriiinoi.t of India's 
in certifying the Salt Tax, was financially neccssaryi and ho m^e 
unfavorable critirism whatsoever u|K)n the Government of ItidWs 
action, nor upon tiie reasonaUeness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. 
All that he was at pains to argue was that such a course of action as tho 
emment of India felt to he necessary iiievitsbly encountered what ho 
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<le 0 orib^; as a double pi'Sjjiulioe, that prejudice arising quite independently 
of whether the tax was really appreciably onerous or not Loid OUrier 
himself has no prcrjudiee at all against the Salt Tax as afonn of taxation* 
providjMi, of ooursci that it is actually not onerous Whether* in the case 
of India, the tax is onerous or not the qaestion is for the judgment of the 
iiovernment of India, and in the present issue, I^ord Qlivier argues that 
the sole question to be decided is whether the reduction in Provincial 
lyontributions is or is not worth maintaining on a slightly higher mte of 
the Salt Tax than there need be without such reduction. On that 
•question liord Olividr shares the view of the Government of India 
that the proposal which they have made is worth while. It is in fact a 
matter for the Government of India and the IjCgislatire Assembly to decide 
Jietween them.” 

IN THK HOUSE OF COMMONS - INTBKPXLLATIONS 

The question was again raised in the House of Commons on March lOth 
by Sir Ch irles Yat3, the die-hard anti-Indian Tory, wjio asked what oommuiii< 
H^ations had passed between the Government of India and I^rd Olivier with 
reference to the allusion to the Salt Tax in the latter s speech. Pi-of. Richards 
Undersecretary for India, replying on behalf of the India Oflice declined, 
to depart from the long established practice under which communications 
to and from the Government of India were treated as confidential. 

0.1 March 17th Sir Henry Craik asked whether Prof. Richaids proiK)sed 
any evidence indicating that serious hardships had been caused by the 
operation of the Indian Salt Tax, or that it had led to an agitation on the 
part of any large section of the population. 

Prof. Richards replied that he supposed sUI taxation involved some 
degree of haidship, but Sir H. Craik knew that in the case of the Indian 
Sedt Tax, it was difficult to distinguish between economic and poUtical consider 
atioTis. 

Sir H. Craik repeated/thc question for a definite reply. 

Mr. Lausbury pointed cut that the legislative Assembly had rejecte<l 
this tax. A Conservative Member declared that the agitation was only among 
politicians. 

Mr. Ijaiisbury : No. 

The Speaker intervened at this stage saying th.at the matter could not 
lie debated at question time. 


On the Rouiul Tnble Corfetence 

On March 3rd, in the House of Commons, replying to Sir Frederick Uall» 
the Representative of the India Ofiioe said that the Secretary of State 
^ not yet received any recommendations from the Government of India 
in^avpr of tqking action on Rmidit Matilal Nehru’s motion (for a Round 
Table Conference} adopted by the Legislative Assembly.* 

^ On Maroh 10th, in the House of Commons, i*eplying to Mr. Ijmsbuiy 
with regard to a Round Table Conference on a iui*tlieF mstidment of 
SelfGovemment for India* Prof. Richards said that the attitude of the 
Government of India had already been indicated by the speeches of 
Sir M. Hailey. The Govemment of India were initiating an eiiquio’ 
on the lines indi<x^ in those spoeokes. The Gh)verr.ment were couti* 
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iiiii^ to 8C>ek other avenues whei^eb)* the pi-eseut situatioti might l»e 
eatira. As regards the extension of the franchise, it was not under- 
wood that this was advocated hy ai.y of the speakers who had urged 
the grant of increased powers in the Indian Ijcgislature* and in view 
iif the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee of 191 fl, 
liord Olivier was not pre^iared to take any immediate steps in that 
direction. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that Prof. Richards’ remaik about sot?k- 
ing other avenues was very indefinite and asked what he meant 

Sir Henry Craik asked : “ Do the Oovernment intend to adhere 
to the provisions of the Act of 1*1I9 for deferring the rovision of the 
( onstitution for a decade 1 

Prof. Richards replied : ** That is exactly the )X)sition'’. 

The last portion of the answer given by Prof. Richaids has been 
later explained as misleading owing to Picf. Richards not hearing the 
4iue8tion clearly. , 

To clear the point Sir Henry Cmik asked again a (luestion on Match 
24th, with regaid to the Governmeht’s adherence to the provision of the 
(lovernment of L.dia Act of 1919, postponing for a decade any alteration 
oi the constitution thereby established. 

Prof. Richards, replying, reiterated thiit the Governinent adhered to 
the i»rovi8ions of the Act, but ho was doubtful whether the provisions 
would sustain the interpretation which Sir H. Craik seemed to place on 
them. 

Sir H. Craik recalled that the Joint Committee, upon whose roixut 
the House of Commons had accepted the Act of 1910, had expressed 

the opinion that the Statutory Committee should not bo appointed until 
the expiration of a decade, and meariwhilci no substantial change in the 
('onstitution should be made. 

Prof, Richards replied that the Parliament could not bind its succes'* 
If any fundamental change was made, it would l)e made by Parlia * 

oierits. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked ii Prof. Richards meant that the Govern- 
I'leiit were considering the alteration of what the last Parliament had done. 

Prof. Richards leply was inaudible but appeared to indicate dissent. 

KKVIiifOM OF THIC CON8TI1VTION 

Again, on April t*th, replying to Hr Henry • Craik, Prof Kichatvla 

'aid timt in accordance with the procedure in the past, which wan acoeptorl 
'>> the Govt, no modification affecting the Constitution of the (k>vt. of 

l|<lia established under the Act of 1919, would be proposed by any 

(’ovemment without due notice being given in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Hope Simpson pointed out that during the discussion on the 
^•oveniment of India Act in Committee, Mr. Montagu said that this 
•Vtion would not tie the hands of Parliament in any way, and a ('ommis- 
•*^011 might be issued at any time. 

^ ^ir Henry Craik suggested that there was nothing that would tie the 
'iinU of Parliament, but only that Parliament would lie informed befora 
•‘^'tion was taken.. 

Prof. Richards indicated assent. 
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House Coimbons — Other fnterpefietioiis 

BAM (»< MR. HORMIMAM 

On March Sid> replying to Commaider Kenwoilhy, Prof. Biehards 
said that the GoyernmentB of India and Bombay* considering Mr. Homi* 
man’s history whilst in In£a, and his {mhlished writings since hi> 
deportation* had repeatedly decided against allowing his retam. The 
Oo^eniment of India had only a few days ago resisted a motioji 
in the Assembly permitting his return* and it would be difficult for I^id 
Olivier to insist* in the present position of Indian affairs* that the Govern- 
ment of India should withdraw their objection. 

Commander Kenwoithy asked if it was considered right that a man 
should be deprived of his livelihood without the chance of any sort oi 
public enquiry. 

A Corservative member asked if it was to be understood that Loitl 
Olivier considered that the order should be rescinded. The Minister did 
not reply. • 

CROWN OOLONfKB COMHITTKS. 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne* Prof. Richards expected very shoitiv 
to aniiouMco the names of the members of the Crown Colonies Committct^ 
referred to in the Viceroys speech of January 31. The meeting to he 
held in London* he hoped* would begin at the end of March. Subsequcntlv 
the following names were announced for the Committee: H. H. Ihe 
Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson* Mr. Hope Simpson* M. P.* Mr. T. 
Ranjaachaiiar* and Mr. K. C. Roy. This question was again raised on 
the 17th w’heii Prof. Richards replying to Major Ormsby-Qore said 
that this Committee was to meet in London in the middle of Apiii. 
T^ho terms of lefetenco would be to make representations to Mr. Thomas 
on all questions of Indians domiciled in Kenya* arising from the 
discussion embodied in the 'White Paper* and certain pending questiois 
with recard to Indians in fiji. Mr. Hope Simpson would be the 
Chairman. 

Major OimsbyGore asked how’ the terms of referei:ce had 1 h}cii 
iiarTowed down to Kenya and Fiji* when the whole olgect of the 
Committee was to examine how Irdians were treated thr*oughout the 
Colonies. 

Mr. Berkley asked if the Committee would consider the resumption 
of Indian immiiiration to the Colonies for purposes of labor. The 
Min'ster did not reply. 

FAY OF INDIAN POLITICAL DEPAKTMKNT. 

Replying to Col. Howard Bury, Prof. Richards said that tire niattvi 
of equal pay of the Indian Politieal Department officials for equal 
service, w'hethcr taken from the Irdiati Army or the Civil Service, was 
now being considered in India. He undeiatood that the Royal Commission 
on Superior Civil Services in India piopc sed to include it in the scope 
of its enquiry. Lord Olivier was oommuiiicatiiig with the Goverriiiiciit 
of India on the subject. 

RSOyLATION HI OF IMS. 

On March 10th a warm ii terlude followed the question by Mj- 
Paker le^uestirg the Govenmei.t to see that the recommendations pf 



interpellations 

Saj^ Bepreswve iMm Committee were earned out regarding the limitation 
of file Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 to the original purpoees, and not put 
into opemtbn against British subjects, except on inflammable frontiers. 
Prof. Richards replied poin^ng out that the Committee s recommendations 
ware qualified by the recognition of grave emergencies which might arise, 
necessitating a weapon” of this nature. He declared that the recrudesoenee 
of pditioal^ murder plots in Bengal had necessitated the recent use of 
the regulation and the Secretary of State was not disposed to press 
the Government of India, in the existing conditions, to take up imme- 
♦liatcly the question of alternative legislation. After a number of supple^ 
iiientary questions had been put, Mr. Lansbury announced his intention 
to laise the matter on an adiouriimont at the first opiK)rtunity. 

THE JAITO AFEAin. 

Several (luestioiis urged at^s to prevent the repetition of the Jaito 
.latha troubles. Mr. Lansbury requested the Secretary of State to mk 
the Viceioy to hold a Jull inquiry into the whole prcK^oediiigs of the 
last datha. 

Prof. Richards declared that he had no doubt that the Goverir 
niont of India would take the * necessary steps to ascertain full facts, 
riiorefore it was uiiiieoossrwy to adopt Mr. Lansbury s stiggcstion. 

AlUOURNMENT ON JAITO. 

On March llth, on adjournment, Mr. George lansbury drew 
attention to the Jaito disturbances, the Bombay stnke and the 
(hivernment’s refusal to hold a Round Table Conference. He mud 
that it was an extniordiiiary thing if the police were hemmed in at 
dailo by tremendous crowds that not a single ixiliceman or soldier had 
hren iigured. Ho quoted a message from the Secretary of the Indian 
Trade Unionist Conference and the member of the Assembly dodariiig 
that l^ni Olivier had been given false information, and that no fircranns 
l>ad been captured. 

Prof. Richanlsi loplying, said that the Government bui full sympathy 
with the ultimate idea placorl before the House by sucoessiyo Govorimients 
«‘f the past 60 years, that eventually Britain should give the great 
Huminiun of India full and complete SelLGovornraent. With regard to 
the Bombay strike, ho quotod the loader of the strike, Mr. Joseph 
l^aptista, who, in on© thing, was like John the B^iptist, namely, in that 
ho was crying in the wilderness, us the men had struck against his 
•ui\ice. Pit>f. Richards communicated the latest information from India on 
dio subject, and as regards Jaito, he eulogised the Sikhs for their fine 
to the Empire. It was exceedingly dlthcult for the Government 
*'f India to try to keep peace between two wrangling religious IkkIios. 

He referred to the passage of the Shrines Act of 1922, which ha<l not 
f»een put into operetion. The sitting of the House, at this point, auto- 
niatically closed. 

JOINT INDIAN GOHMITTBE. 

The same day the House of Lords adopted without discussion a motion 
pressing the desirability of appointing a Standing Joint Committee on 
Affairs of both the Houses to examine and report on any Bill 
matter referred to them specially by either House, and consider, wfthi 
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^ view to reportiugi if iieceseary, on an> matter relatiog to Indian i^aii ^ 
btought to the notice of the Committee Ly the Secretary of State for 
India. Lord Olivier, in movbg the ieeolution, said that the Committee 
would consider any matter referred to them by the Oovornmeiit or 
House, paiticolarly any question of the moment* He was not aware 
that there was any such question that they desired to submit immediately, 
hut if what was foreshadowed in the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
inature, namely, that the Ooveniment of India should consider the t)08sib)e 
extension of, or amendment to, the Rules under the Government of India 
Act, that was the Kind of subject they should desire to refer to the Joint 
Committee. 

BOMBAY MILL STRIKB* 

On March 17th in reply to Mn Lansbui y with resold to the Bombay 
Cotton Mill strike, Prof. Richards said that he had no official infonnation witii 
regard to the number of operatives who had left Bombay, and none with 
regard to any deaths due to starvatioi:. He had telegraphed to the Qovcrir 
ment of India for further information with reg&rd to the cause of the 
dispute. He was also enquiring with regard to the measures taken ti> 
relieve the distress caused by the strike. 

RESTORATION OF GRANTH. 

The same day, replying to Col. Howard Bury on the sanction of grants, 
Prof. Richards said that he was afraid he could not attempt to anticipate any 
which might have to be taken when all the demands for grants huci 
been dealt with in the Assembly, and Col. Howard Bury would doubtlctf»: 
recognise that the natural place for the announcement of the decision 
would be the Assembly itself. 

Miv Waidlaw Milne : May we take it that this Government will 
atrongly suppoit the Viceroy in any measure ho may take? 

The Minister did not reply. 

JOINT COMMlTTiiB ON INDIA. 

The House of Commons unanimously agreed to a resolution moved !•> 
Mr. Griffiths on the same lines as the resolution passed by the House ot 
Lords on ilth March regarding the appointment of a Joint Committee 
on Indiii] Affairs. Subsequently the names of H. of Commons members 
on the Joint Committee were given out : Messrs Clarke, Meyler, Wardlaw 
Millie, Ramsay Muir, Scurr, Hope Simpson, Snell, Wellhead, Wiiiteitoii 
(Faril and Sir Charles Yate. And the I.OTds : De’La Warr, Bussell. 
Middleton, Harris, Lamingtoii, Montagu, MacDonnell, Pentland, HardinK^" 
Clwyd, ai:d Mestoii. 

BENGAL REJECTION OP GRANTS. 

On Mai'oh 31st, in the House of Commons, Col. Howard Bury drew attci * 
tion to the Bengal Councirs i*ejection of the vote for Ministers salaries, 
suggested that these services should be restored to the Reserved 
feo as to enable the Governor to restore the grant. j 

Pi of. Richaids replied that he thought that Col. Howard Buo 
would agree on reflection that the solution he suggested was not 
feasible under the Cotstitulion. He undeistood that, if necessary, tfa^ 
Governor wouldj administer the Transferred Subjects, and be resporsil”^ 
for tbem* 



Chronicle of Events 


23 Nov 
31 Dee 


4 Jen 
8 Jaa 
8 Jan 


13 Jan 

19 Jan 

20 Jan 

21 Jan 


29 Jan 


4 Feb 


4 Feb 
8 Feb 

U Feb 
15 Feb 


23 Kenya Innigfation Bill pnbliibed la the Official Uaaette. 

23 Kenya Legialatnre opeiMMl by Sir Bobert Ooryndon who amrel that 

there oonld be no qnection modifying the ptineiplei laid down io 
the White Paper. 

24 Kenya Oonatitntion Bill paned. Indian Ifemben reaigned. 

24 Claia Areas Bill of 1924 pnbliahed In the Union Go?t. Oaaette. 

24 Natal Provincial Conncl pasted the Hnlett Ordinance refnsing Mnni- 
cipal Franshfse to Indians, subject to Oovernor«GeneraPi content. 
This ordinance was identical with one passed previonily by the 
oonncil bat vetoed by the Governor-GeneraMnoOqnnoii. 

24 Indian Merchants of Johannesbnrg started agitation to fight the Clats 
Areas Bill. 

24 Bast Africa Indian Congress with Mrs. Naidn u President. . 

24 Report of the British Galana Deputation pablishhd. 

24 Earl of Athlonci new Governor-General of South Africa, presented with 
Addiess by the Cape Indian Union who prayed that he would 
sympathetically consider their position there. 

Mats meeting of Durban Indians strongly protested against the class area^ 
bill and raised funds to fight it. 

24 Colonial Sioretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reception of Empire Journalists at 
the Colonial office said that the policy of the Kenya white paper would 
be followed by the Labour Govt. 

24 Meetings against class areas bill held throughout Natal-resolution passed 
that it the bill became law, the matter would be brought before the 
League of Nations. Deputation of Natal Indian Congress waited od 
the Minister of the Interior protesting against the Hulett ordinance. 

24 Nunan-Lukhoo Memorandnm on Galana Colonisation Sobeme published. 

24 Sir Joseph Nonan expounds bis Colonisation Scheme to forty members of 
the Indian Legfsiatnres at Delhi. 

24 Mahatma Gandhi issues bis Statement Bn. the Class Areas Bill. 

24 Indian Associations of South Africa send a Deoutation to the Home 
Minister, Union Govt, making representation against the Class 
Areas Bill. 


21 Feb 24 Speaking at Pretoria Mrs. Naidn said that India's message to Indians was 
*witbio the Empire if possible, without, if necessary.' 

24 Feb 24 Mr. Sastri's lecture at the Criterion Club, Delhi, on Indians Overseas. 

29 Feb 24 Impeiial Indian Oitisenifaip Associations* appeal to the Viceroy Rk. 
Indians Overseas. 


17 

18 


30 

1 


Mar 24 Mrs. Naidn interviews Mr. Duncan on the Class Arras Bill. 

Mar 24 Mahatma Gandhi issned statements on the Guiana Colonisation Scheme— 
Standing Committee, Indian Legislative Assembly, Delhi, eoniider 
the Guiana Colonisation Boheme. Mr. Fillay was Inivited but 
was absent. 

Mar 24 Bmnts-Naldn interview Bb, the Class Areas Bill. 

April 24 Seoond Beading of the Claes A^eas Bill in the Union Parliament. 



THE CONDITION OF 

The Indians Overseas. 

The following pages deal with the throat<?uing position ot fmlians iu 
South Africa and Eaet Africa, and incidentally with tlie British Ouiaiui 
Deputation that came to India in January last. This year the main 
trouble of Indians in Africa have been the Class Areas Bill of the Thiion 
Govt, of South Africa aud the Immigration Bill of the Konya Govt. 
Regarding these mattem no better exponent of the Indian case has ever 
stood out boldly, alike in Govt, conclaves as in the public platform, than 
the Kt. Hon. Srinivas Sastry. His famous Bangalore speech of Docomliei* 
23rd which sounded the clarion call of an alMndia agitation has l)oon given 
in the 1. A. R. 1923 page. 225 Since thou Mr. Sastri has vehemently 
espoused the Indian case in season and out, alike in the Council of State 
siiid in public meetings, and has hit out straight. In presenting the Indian 
case wo can do no, better than reproduce a speech of his delivered at 
a meeting of the Criterion club, Delhi, on Feb. 24th, 1924 immediately 
after the National Conference. In the course of his speech Mr. Sasfii 
referred to Genl. Smuts and said: — 


Obnx<« Smuts 

The great man who roles over the destinies of Sonth Airies, General bmuti, 
lent the weight of hit aothority to the agitation of the White community In 
Kenya. He backed them to the utmost of his power and 1 beard at the India 
omce that be sent many a long cablegram to the Britiih Cabinet adTlilng them, 
threatening them, and generally warning them that the Britieh Cabinet were not dealing 
with Kenya only, hot with the whole of Africa, meaning the whole of white Africa; 
and in the coarse ot the dlscossione it became evident the qoeation wonld be: will 
the Indian case prevail or the African case prevail ? They presented to the British 
Cabinet this alternative : **If yon are going to redress the so-called grievances of 
the Indian oommnnity, yon wonld be driving ns ont of the Empire. The Indians 
tell yon for their part that if you were going to decide the issnet in onr favonr, 
India would have to go out/’ 

the British Cabinet was obliged in some way to settle the question as though 
it were a case between Africa and India. One time the propaganda of the whites 
reached sneh proportions that It looked likely that it wonld bo s cue not only of 
Africa versos India, but of the whole of the Dominions and Crown Colonies versos 
India. Lnekily, the Dominions were too sensible and too aware of the magnitude of 
tht difficulties of the Empire that they refused to throw in their lot with Africa. 

Von may ask, said Mr. Sastri : *Why is Africa pitted against India in this 
mauer’? Now it is alleged it is not only a question of economical interestp, hot 

is a question of two cnltnrrs and two oiviJisations struggling to oocnpy the 
•acue ground. That is how they put it : as though India were behind Ibis move- 
ment and were struggHng to obtain a large and seenre foothold on the continent of 
Africa. In Sonth Africa there is a very peculiar constitution which I think the 
Soglish people did not folly understand when they annexed South Africa. The Ideal 
which the Sooth Africans have is injurious and diametrically opposed to the ideals 
of theBritlab Empire. British Empire Weals are well knourn. Those »re justice 
all ronnd. equity aE round and brotherhood between ail peoples compoiiug the 
cooiinonwealth. in Sonth Africa the fondamenral law Inclndes the declaration: 

: shall be no eqnality between white and colonred persons in chnrth or 

state For long decades the South African white, who is the Boer predominantly , 
to struggle with the blacks of Africa, and therefore hM from his wy 
oJw ‘b« notion that the black man Is nncqoal to ^l*®^*^^*^* 

^ ''bite, and that if he will not serve the white be »bonld bo 

*0 or killed off. When thereteo the Britieh 
with thia Mcnl wblob luna ai^iMt their own eberiibed Merii Britifh 

S8 
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fftotauMii BQdeftook b itrioiii leipoaflbaiij Bad Ihej mail bavs tdwad to Ibm. 
•dni Haiti it they fonadit iwoeMBiy id Baaea Soaih Abioa with tbit dcaiadiaK 
doetriae^ laaniag eoaatai etaa to Ohriilliai^i tbej at loan «m aadn a mial 
obhgatioa to fee tbat HOf degradiag ideal aem tfaieUed bcyoad death JitfaMi that 
it wae eoaftaed to thie j^tiaiHife popalatioa of Boeie. 

Bat what happeoed in the eaee of Eenya f White peo|de from Soath Africa 
went theiOi oairled their dootrine and leveteed the caneai whiob Kenya aflaife had 
ran for a long tiaie ; tor an Indian aipeot had been given to the progteei of aflain 
in Konya, whioh now the Boer waa determined to eheek with a view, am of al], 
^ reatfiotiag the immigration of the lodiane and afterwardc, in eoaree of timer at 
hie power grew, anally to oloie the doore of Bait Africa to fadiani altogether. 

Now, leit yon ahonid think that 1 am oversteting the oaie, 1 have brought 
yon a memorandam whiob General Smote preiented to the Imperial Oonferenoe. fie 
oreaented their oaie and hii principal deiire waa to get repealed that reaolntion oi 
1021 of the Imperial Oonferenoe which reoommended that Indiana eveiywhere in the 
Empire ahonid be granted eqnal righta of oitiaenahip with any other olaaa of fiii 
Majeaty’a aabjeota. General Smnta waa eo impreaaed with the Indian cam, with the 
diAonltlea whioh the Empire waa eapertenoing in holding together, that he aotnally 
aald t ^Althongh it ia not poaaible tor me to join, my aympathy la with Ur. Baatii; 
let thia reaolntion go; 1 do not mind; provided it doea not bind me/ 

Gen. SmnU omea forward in 1923 and tella the Oonferenoe : 4t waa a miatake 
of yonra to have paaaed that reaolntion; yon ought now to repeal it*; and he pnta 
it on the eipreaa ground that equality ia an idea foreign to the Empire. Whoever 
thought of equality between people and people in the Empire f fie aaya ao openlj; 
and it ia worth while for me to read that to yon. Saya the Memo:*— 

< there la no eqnal Britiah oitiaenahip in the Empire, and it ia qnite wrong (thia 
ia the point) for a Britiah anbjeot to olidm equality of righta in any part of the 
Empire to whioh he haa migrated or where be happeni to be living. There ia no 
indignity at all or affront in the denial of anoh equality, Onoe thia ia clearly re^ 
oogniaed the atigma above referred to falla away/ 

There ia no equality— ao we will treat Indiana aa our inleriora, bnt there fa no 
etlgma in it and Indiana have no right to feel it at all. That ia the kind of argument 
that Gen. Smuta addreaaed to the Ooirierenoe. Bnt he went further, fie attacked 
Mr. Baatri. Thia ia what he aaid 

* Mr. Baatri by hia miaaion and hie apeeehea haa nndonbtedly made mattera worse; 
he baa for inatanoe never failed whenever an opportunity preaented itself to attack the 
Indian policy of South Africa and thereby haa greatly exasperated public opinion in 
that dominion, already very aenaitive on thia iaane. In other dominioiw he haa 
made people alive to the iaane— indeed he haa largely oreated it. The claim be 
haa everywhere vigoronaly preaaed for equal Iranohiae and righta for Indiana over 
the whole Empire baa not only gone further than the local olaima of the Indiana 
themaelvea— bnt baa tended to raise opposition in qnactera where it did not exist 
before. It la becauae 1 foresaw thia development that 1 did not invite Mr. Baatri 
to include South Africa in bia tonra.* 

Thia, Mr. Saatri humoroualy aaid, waa a tealimony of hia suooeaaful work in hia 
last overaeai tour, fie then oontinned:— * 


The other day in the Oonnoil of State we paaaed a reoiprooity measure, which 
Dr. Gour had perauaded the Aaacmbly to pass last aeasion. It waa feared by acne 
of our timid frienda in the faonae that if we enacted a reciprocity meaanre, if we 
fetnrned blow lor blow to the white! in the dominiona, they wonld be greatly 
inoenaed a^ they would do mnoh more barm and we ahonid be aerionaly injuring 
onr poattlon. I told them t 'I have known Gen. Ian Smuta; Gen. Smnte ia certain* 
1y not a timid or a vadllating exponent el white opinion. 1 have ,Biet him befoie 
and he bat told me penonaily that if yon need ear reciprocity power be wonld 
never take It ill at ell : in foot be espteaced anrpriBe that we had not done S 
akcedy in 1921.* fiDwe It what he aaye *liiidia ahonid be free to deal 
natioaala of the doatnlDna on a baeia of rednaoeal treatment and rieifher on her 


part jpbr on the part of ^ tim dominiona ooaoafBcd ahonid there he ai^ reaan||^t or 
ill*i|aulPkig in ■ the mattter. * 


Ladiea and gentltmotti permit me to tell yon one thing: that wo vNim not ih« 
flrat people to hbow a etene at onr k^ghbom in the Bnim Wo 
it before: we had enfMl; we hid klM weJil been deeply 

<mt we new hM baeki hopteg kf w prttaeci bf our w|gnaflin» by oar 
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Chrlilll»/i^ iol tabaMoo, to too white tjraiit that he wai eoati- 

naaUr ^ o* ^od and mait It did not pay ai. At lut 

we bolo takeii cm paoy etep ol what ii oalled. eaphemiitieally leeipmity, l hail 
to e*#ito <m tolng to oolleagm the other day, the difleteaoo between reel- 
prooity and retaliation. It !■ a onrioni Sapire. It it a evrlom political organteation 
tbit Btitlib Oonaonwehlto. Onrloiiely are we, beterogeneone people, miaed up 
together to thie wonderfiii nnit, that inetead ot esohanging amenltiee and czpreaeloni 
of goodwill and pielerential dntiei and to forth, we ahonid be engaged in the 
tath ol exchanging blowa and tannta of retaliation inttead of returning and reel- 
proeating ktodneea. We did not make thia Bmpire. Thoae that made it and thote 
that kept it in anoh a dondition ought to be atoamed of it. We need not hang down 
our be^: wo are trying eterything, let me tell yon, to keep thii Bmpire together; 
it ia the Buropean, the white man in the Dominiona and in plaoea like douth Africa 
and Baat Africa, who will not tolerate another people In hie honiehold, esoept they 
be aerfe and alayea and helota--lt ia he that ia the danger to the Bmpire. He te the 
wrecker $ we« if anything, are pieeerfera ot the Empire. 


This Ebcpisb^a Bonn Bmpibb 


How they aay, after retarniog from the Kenya misaion, 1 am a changed man. 
If there ia any Indian who oan go through the experienoee throngh which I went In 
connection with thIa Kenya* miai ion, If there ia any Indian who oonld hare aeen the 
thinga that 1 aaw, who oonld have beard the aentimente which I waa 00 m polled to 
hear, who oonld have experienced the ntter lack of reaponalbility that it waa my 
mirfortune to enoonnter in London during a few weeka ot bitter aorrow and auffer- 
ing, if there ia any anoh Indian, 1 think, Ladiea and Gentlemen, moat of na 
should diaown him. 1 bace changed. Any Indian would hate changed. General 
Smuts in another part ot bia apeeoh blamed me for using a harsh expression and 
stigmatising this Empire as a Boer Empire. It atrlkea me as extraordinary that 
General Smuts should be ashamed of It. He abonld be rather proud ol it. If I 
said that he was able to spread hia doctrines and impoie hia ideals on the whole 
of the Oommonwealtb, why does he not take it as a oompliment f Btidently, bo 
felt that he waa in an nnoomfortable position, because 1 waa drawing prominent 
Httentioo to the fact that the Kenya decision was calculated and intended to please 
the Boer. He took that very ill, and he blamed mo for It. Bat so long, Ladiea 
and Gentlemen, as there ia a oolonr bar, so long as there is a Arat class ottfieoahip 
and a aeoond olass oitixanahip oreated In reaponae to the demand of either the Doer 
or the Britisher who ia not aabamod to follow tbo Boer, 1 am folly juatlAed in 
using the expression which 1 did and diaoarding the cxprcaaion, the British Commonwealth 


There are many people who think that 1 waa quite wrong In stating that the 
Kenya deoiaion wee baaed on a certain amount of fear of the whites to Kenya who 
threatened to rebel. Now that ia quite trne. It oonld be proved at any time. In 
fact the white Kenyan was lather proud of it. He came and said; *We are going 
tu fight the Brifeleh Bmpire.’ Well, they talked abont it all over the place, the news* 
papers were foil of artiolea on that eubjeet, and even a magacine like the 
Ninbtkbntr Cbktbbt and Aptbr; was quite willing to admit an artiole to which 
it was openly stated that the white men in I[enya had arranged everything lor a 
rebellion. Well, 1 am not going to detain yon by trying to prove these facts. But 
there is a point in It. There are a nnmber ol innooent people here, Engliahmen, English- 
women, Britiihera of all sbadee, who tell me, * What 7 Do yon want ns serloosly to believo 
that the British Cableet wna afraid of a few thonaand whites in Kenya and therefore gave 
an anjuit deeisloa 7 Ob no^ it la impoaaibie. We who pnt down the Germana at a 
^emendoni coat, do you mean we are going to be afraid of the white Kenyans f ’ 
But what ia the logical infereiioe of anto a claim 7 If yon aay and if people be- 
lieve that toe Brltlto Cabinet did not give tola nnjnst decision ont of fear of a 
’ety tiieiome rebellion, what, then, led them to give as thia palpably nnrigb^na 
decision, which diagraoei the Bmpire and which blackens Che name of the British 
^tlon 7 Why did they give thia deoiaion, then, H not ont of fear 7 Are these in* 
people piepaied to aay that toe British Cabinet was inherently vioions, loved' 
injMtioe more than jnatiee, did not eaie for toe Jong ooniae of oMm ^ pro- 
PM|>I. and bRnhad aride waatoaJ/ tbal* own Ha^ ^ 

y <»*•••» PMplef Ob, 1 ptafer tba oftar alteniatife, baaame * **. ^ ** 

*»«*• a« Brlttoh hlatory. eapwHaUT of ioo«t 
fywbdlCTo It, nndl tnmid Mk pa* »o «|eMa»a it; U jan «a lo»aia oltiw^i* 
OS I aaa in epite of aay great resentment and lexation. If yon ate Ion« ol 
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the Btilifb mtme^ vever ooue »iid tell me that, they were not ateid, hot Io?ed 
iojaitiee )or iti own sake. Lord Olitiev. who eriiiciied the Senya decMion the other 
day I ehowod a much flriaer gratp of the laality. Lord Petl, whan 1 was there, specially told 
me: 'Now, Mr* tiattri, do please moderate your langoage ; do sot kt yonr mastery of Bogliib 
lead yon to a fall ; do not geneiatise. Bspecially. do not mention the words * eqnal cttisen. 
ishiPf* 'equality* and Ihings like that. They won’t go down. English people don’t lore 
these ahstraot expressions. Now 1 owe to Lord Peel many kiodnessei, I received 
much assistance from him. But be took too mncb on. himself to adiiie me that way, 
and 1 ne.fer forgot that the British people are lo?ers of insliee and. equality ail 
over the world. In his lordship’s speeoh at the Imperial Conference 1 find however 
the word 'equality’ appearing more than three times. Between the time, iberetore, 
that 1 left London and the time that this Conference met, a great change; bad come 
over Lord Peel. 

Jnst ae when in the bitter years before 1911, longer than 1 oare to recollect, 
Mr. Oandbl and his bravo Sooth Altlcans ondertook a campaign, in the face of 
terrible odds, of passire resistance, jnit as when oor Bengali countrymen, sore at the 
partition, declared a boycott of British goods finding that everything else failid, jnet 
as on those two occasions we, Moderates and Eitremistp, title hunters and revolu- 
cionaries, all of ns joined together and said; 'We will etand by these country men 
of ours. It is tine they have teken a strong step, bat what could the poor men 
do ? ’ So have we now to stand by our Kenya bretbreif in their tore hour of trial. 
After trying every attempt at pacification, the Congress there has declared non> 
payment of the poll-tax which they ooneider nnjnst and inequitable. What are we 
going to do ? Arc we going to say to Kenya Indians: 'We cannot support you in 
chit extreme measure’ ? 1 hope we shall rise, even as we rose on the two memor- 
able occasions I have named, I hope we shall rise to the full height of 

our nationhood and support our Kenya Indians in their hour of bitter, alas, it 
may be today, losing struggle. Lord flardinge once said to the British Empire: 

*< What could the poor Indians do in South Africa. They are perfectly justified 
in Snangurating passive resistance. May we expect Lord Reading or the Hon. 
Sir Narasimba Sarma to declare some day before the sersion closes : What c( old 

the Kenya Indians do ; we are behind them in their refusal to pay the poll tax 
And now, yon may say that some of ns in arguing this question are goings 
little beyond the proper limits when we say * Oh ! if we were a Dominion, if only 
we were a Dominion ! ” and then onr critics, not altogether white critics, I mean 
some Indians too, they say; ’’Yon must be utterly foolish to talk like that. 

How could it benefit you, if yon were a Dominion, in the struggle against a white 

people 7 Even if you were oompletely independent like China and Japan, jcu 
could do nothing.” 1 do not say we oonld despatch onr army ; I do sot eay wr 
could fight these people on their own ground ; but 1 do ray this, that our ra»e 
would be advocated on the highest ground j that the Government of India wculd 
not be afraid to stand out and say, we are altogether and completely for the 
Indian ease. What do you find on the other side 7 The Government of Kenya is 
entirely at the disposal of the whites of Kenya. The whites of Kenya rule the 

provtuoe. The Governmeut of India here put their finger on their lips aod 

say, "Don’t say that, lest you displease the other side.” And is it likely that we 

shall go to the wail or that we shall come triumphant out of the struggle in 

which the people on the one aide have a Government which is constantly afraid 
of the other side, or a Government which completely identifies itself with its own 
people and oomes forward and pntc the case of whites against the black, Africa 
versus lodia 7 Will Government say In ite turn " India not Africa ”7 I ask you. 
if we have no snob Government, don't we stand certainly to lose in this struggle 
That is the difficulty. If we bad a Dominion Government, the Viceroy would speak 

as we wish him to speak to the outer world. Instead, the Viceroy speaks to u* 

as he is bidden to speak by Lord Peel with the British Cabinet behiod him. 
Well, that is why we ask for Dominion status. We find that, pitted as we s^e 

against a people who have a Government colfdly behind them, proud to stand op 

lor their subjects and not afraid of the British Cabinet, we have a Goverumeoi 

that go a certain distanoe—I am not denying it— but then are prevented 9y 
the constitution, by the fact that they are agents of the Becretary of State 
of the British Cabinet, from going ac far as they should. That is 

difficulty. 

I have mentioned only one general consideration. Shall I mention to you 
points in respect of which onr not being a Dominion is a severe handicap m ^ 
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•ttpggle f Do nol rnlaniidemEiid me. 1 mm not qnerrelling with i&dividaala. hot I 

ail bound to df»w joar attontira to thto. nnpleaiing at U may mem, ob. mightily 

dttfailetnl at it would be to the sBritiah moterameut hate. We are going tend 

a delegation to fight out cam with the Colonial Oftee. Mind yon. yon mnV diemlae 
all prepoeiewione from your mind, and tell me whether yon would allow that dele- 
gation to be beaded by. an Englishman, by a white man r He may be the noblest 
the most pbiUnthropio. the most pious Chtistisin. be may oomptetely identify bimseli 
w>th ouf case. But du yon expect him to forget that there are eeruin things that 
he cannot say and what we should say f Per example, when driven to the wall, 
we shonid say to the British Cabinet and to the Colonial Offioe. •How dare you 
expeot after this decision that we should remain in the Empiie ? Do you expect 
sooh a good man,— even as Loto Willingdon— to say that for yon! There is almost 
nothing, 1 hnow, that Lord Willingdon would not do to uplift and to raise India's 
name. ll you do not expect him to say that, it is bard to find any Englishman 
for that position. 1 go so far at to say that it Is an Indian case, that the bitterest 
ftielings are entertained by the Indian people. It is they, then, that sboold present 
this ease before onr adversaries. Wny have we not got men here who can do that f 
Have we not got men whose loyalty, whose empire patriotism are nnqneationed T 
It is a very difficult offioe lor an Englishman. It is an office which we 
enoold naturally and properly and rightfnlly hold, assume now we are a Dominion 
f.jr one minute, assume that everybody in 'the Assembly and in the Oonnoil of 
dtate was in a poaitidh to exercise power— the nsnal legislstWe power over the 
Cabinet— would they dare go and ask an Englishman, merely boeanso he had 
administered a provinoe, to head such a delegation ? 


The Kenya Native Interest. 

There is another qnestlon. Yon all know that the British Cabinet has decided 
tnat Kenya should be administered for the benefit of the African native and not 
for the benefit of either the white man or the Indian. As you know, we accepted 
that decision with enthusiasm. We said that is the right and the only proper view 
TO take of the case. Only we begged the British Cabinet to see actnally carried 
« ut any policy and any measure whiob would protect the African native. But they 
i;Hve now loled that our immigration should be controlled. We will pass by the 
plaasible fallacy, the misleading sophism that they employ in describing it. They 

not say that the Indians should not come ; all that they say is that peo)fle who 
toilow this profession and that prulussion sud the other profession (only I ndians follow 
these pTufcssions) shonid not come or that they would be prevented from coming in. 
tSo, while on paper it does not look like racial discrimination, it is intended to be 
and it is going to operate as a racial discrimination. 

Now, let us assume that in the interests of the African native it was necessary 
to control immigration. I will convince any impartial man that far greater danger 
to the African native comes from the British immigrant than from the Indian 
immigrant. The unhappy Indian immigrant is weak ; they will not protect him ; 
he is only an economic competitor. The African native hlmselt could crowd him 

( ut or he may be told to clear nut, unless be means to make trouble and shed 

Mood and do a hundred other things whiob 1 will not mention. Bat you reaci 
iiisioty. You have read about the way in which the white man, when he comes 
to live amongst black papulaiiins. among nncivilised peoples, nscs bi« power, bis 
superior civilisation, bis superior command of fighting materials, his superior com* 
maod of the destructive weapons of human warfare. Lynching is not an Indian 
word, is tt ? Well, dogging comes easily to white mao. Why, the other day. 
iionie Kenya Whites, it seems, was shocked at the idea of anybody preventing him 
from fiuggiDg the African native. ••What is the African native for and what am 
I here fur ? That is the way he thinks, 1 ask you in all honesty. Irom whom does 

^he African native stand to lose more? From the Inciau who is only a oomfeft!- 

ior at the most, who may be told to go any moment, or from the. white mau 

nho goes and stays and tyrannises and exploits and steals land and limbs anrt 

Ibctties and refuses to yield them up? Is he an easy man to deal with? I.i«t 

India answer. Only the other day we made a riatiooal demand for out liberticv, 

and what answer did we get ? When the Englishman is enthroned in power, 
when be commands the porse, when he controls the political liberties of another 
l-copJe. when be is established in economic ascendancy over another people, be diKS 

let go easily. When he does wrong, none of bis compatriots will say so, while 
^ is alive. Sometime niter, perha{.e, a historian professing to ransack old Ubrnrlea 
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«ad ib^ yndifk, Offi^ r«bor4| igo’gbt aiiy he might bata dbae better**. Imt m 

a rale, the white imO| etp^ail^ in power over boloored popitfa^iie ie hard to 
cfieplace., ^1^ the Bvitlsb , Oabijpwt dmlred to beopaw traiteet of the Afrfean native 
ana theief^ wftnt^ ^ l^pie of emtaih kindi not to oome into hie conntrj* st 
rbere were a bonahdo dlipceUion to lljDd the people rratljr barmfiily reallj daogeroot 
to the Colon j and keep them ont, 1 should lay everj time *: keep ont the white men. 

Now there it only one more word whieb I ehall eaj before 1 eonclade. In 
following controversies of this nature yon would be sometimee impressed by the 
feet that there are a gresit number of Anglo-Indian newspapers here who have the 
fairness /to allow that toe Indian case is good and sound and who sometimes go 
further and blame the white people of Kenya, lor their un-lmperlal narrow outlook; 
and perhaps yon will think that it is a very satisfaotory state of things. 1 dare 
say we must be thankini for small mercies in this world : it is a very good 
thing and 1 am willing to acknowledge assistance and sympathy from what- 
ever quarter it comes. Bat allow me to say that I have noticed another thing aUo 
and we must put the two things together. I went through the dominions and as 
I desoribed tbe transitional stage in which onr Government stand#, bow there are 
still large departments of administration to accrue to onr people, bow we are still 
•nfferiag irom bad law. from ill-understood conditions, they said : **How tiresome of 
these Soglish folks 1 They have long held India, they always say they are there only for 
tbe good oi the Indian people ; why don*c they give yon self-government and quietly go 
back** ? Now. the white people abroad are quite willing to give you sympathy when 
you fight the British people here, and this British people here are quite willing to give 
you their sympathy when you fight their white kinsmen abroad. 

The white man tenches ns how to defend our liberties and onr rights. Tbe 
moment he is offended, he dues not pause to consider, ** What will this man say and 
what will my government say *' ? He hits yon straight in the eye. straight ; that is 
what be did when he had a quarrel with poor President Kruger ; he did not wait to 
oonvinoe the world. Those toat have power sre not restrained in their use of it. while 
that have not the power, try to deceive onrselves that this world is governed entirely by 
reason and by justice. There is a certain scope for argument, for adjnstment. 

Bat there are stsrn limits to the operation of these enlightening inflaences. Beyond 
that limit onr operations have to change and assume a now phase. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen. Let me not allow yon to misunderstand me. I will declare exactly what 1 
ineiSD. Tbe time for argument, for cool presentation of a case ifi there. But there 
is also a time when you are expected in this world to use such power, as you 
have, lest it should displease the powers that be. who write themselves down iu 
history as people that do not deserve any power. That is my rtading of tbe sitn* 
tion. I wish this were a different world. 1 wish the war bad really tanebt »«' 
the reasons that we thought we bad all learnt. 1 wish the British Empire resliy 
otood ior those principles of justice and fair play and human brotherhood of which 
we dreamt a little while ago. There principles and ideals are still there, and perbapH 
the next generation of Indians will live in a time when it is sufficient to show 
that onr canse is just fur it to prevail. I am painfully driven to tbe conclasion 
that that time is still to come* In the meantime we cannot afford to lose the 

bottle in Kenya or anywhere in the Bmpire. But if occasionally yon bear from 

udvocacy of some measure that may seem to be of a combative character, be sore 

it is not actual fighting, for we have not tbe fighting strength. We are esfentially 

non-violent. Bnt snob as we have, such means as we have of ensoring onr seh* 
respect, it is not only weakness, bnt it is treason to onr people, it is betrayal of 
our children not to exerciae with due xeatraint, with due submisaion to tbe Almighty 
who knows how to judge the right from the wrong and can pull down the mighty 
from their seats, with doe submission to Him, bnt with a clear conscidusness that 
in the prcMM'aitfbn of onr own right, the exercise of lawful means, peaceful pressure, 
and oonstitational power is not only rightfni bnt donbtfnl. In that eonsoioosmss 
wer have to fight out battles. 
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LETTER TO THE VICEROY 

Appeal to the Viceroy. 

The following letter was addressed to the Viceroy by the 

Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, dated Bombay, the 29th 
February 1924, 

Yaui Excellency > 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Aasocnitioii has refrained frnin 
adflressiiig you hithoito duniig the critical months which we hav<> rocoiitly 
>iecn passing through with regard to Indians in Hast and South Africa* 
l>eofiuse, we did not wish to make any request or statejiiont tliat might 
Im> either piemature or cnibarmssiiig. But the extreme gravity of the 
situation which has now arisen compels us at last to ai>pn)aoh yon. 

as you are aware, the Itidian residents, l>oth in East and J^outh 
Africa, inspite of their weakness, have been obliged to contemplate) 
passive resistance against the acdunulated wiongs which have l»een hea\KHl 
upon them. Our heart goes out to them in their anxiety and suffering, 
for we know well what wrongs they have suffered. 

SOUTH AFRICAN CTTIZKNSIUI*. 

We arc aware thet South Africa is a Sclf-CTOvcrniiig Doininion. 
iMit wc would urge that the constitutional tK)sition i>ut forward with 
n\:;aid to Citizer.ship, in answer to General Smuts at the Imperial 
(’oiifcrenoc, should be fully and carefully examined. It ai)t»euis to ns, 
jis an Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, e.s8ontial to tinil out wli.it 
roiLstitutos that citizenshii), and whether the South Afiican Union Tarlia 
melt has absolute, or only relative rights, of excluding from citizen 
rihip domiciled Indians or Africans who are ocpudly subjects of Hi.- 
Majesty King George V along with the British ai.d the Dutirh. You 
> ourself and your predecessors, as Viceroy .s, have publicly declared tlnii 
lidiaii-s mu.st hold a status under the Cmwn in no way inferior b* 
diJit of any other of His Majesty’s subjects within the Empire. W'e 
v'oiild submit that the time has now come to test that do'laration 
uhich you have publicly made, by an appeal to His Majesty’s Couit (»f 

•bisticc so that wo may kno>v exactly whore wo stand. 

At the same time, the clearest isissible w.arniiig should be gi\co 
tin? South African Union Parliament, that if sali.s faction cani:ot be 
*»l»taincd through the iirocesses of law for the clear wrong done b> 
doinidied Indians, then as a last rcsoit the implication of the Reciprocity 
A-recmeiit of 1917 (which hjis lioen accepted by Genera) Sinut.s) will 
thoroughly examined and explored. It should ho definitely stated, 
th:p every action which may be coimtitutionally taken under that bind 

Agreement will be put into force fitun the Indian side nnlcs.s the 

•'^•>uth African Union Parliament is prcv»ared to recede fioin it.«i present 

n»ti»lorable position, 

Me would point out to Your Excellency that GeneiTil Smuts' bhink 
'♦'•usal to accept either a conference or a diplomatic visit from India 
' hoeii premeditated, deliberate and final. This refusal his now been 

d.uscd by General Hertzog ai d Colonel Crosswell who represent the 
'jl.v two paitics in the South African Parlianietit in opis>sitioii tf» 
''•“ ral Smuts, The refusal of General Smuts has therefore liecomo a 
*'‘‘^orial South African White decision. Seeing that all i»arties in India 
agreed on this issue we ask Your Exfcllei.cy on l>ehalf of the 
people of li.dia to voice a national Indian decision in return. 
3P.(a) 
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KBMYA SITUATfOK. 

With regaid to the Kenya situatbn we would lo-affiim* on behalf 
<ol our Association, that the pronouncement of the White Paper with 
regard to the Franchise and the Highlands are altogether unacceptable 
to us. We would ask you to make clear to the present Labour Gov- 
ernment in England the settled conviction of all patties in India in 
this matter, so that there may be no uncertainty left. We believe that 
you would be fully justified in reporting that there will be no possi- 
bility of a settled place for India within the British Empire until the 
Kenyi decisions on these two issues are altered. On the other hand, 
as an Association we are thankful that the Kenya AVhite Paper decisively 
rejects racial segregation at the very time that the South African Union 
Parliament is seeking to impose it by a Class Ar^s Bill.’* 

We would suggest that the time has come fur the Government oli 
India to press for the complete fulfilment in East Africa of all that is 
involved in this rejection of racial segregation. We note with great 
satisfaction that the segregation proposals with rSgard to Kampala have 
now been countermanded. But we have not yet heard whether the old 
racial segregation customs in Kampala itself, which had most seriou.sly 
•congested the resident Indian population, are still being enfoioed. 'I'heso 
•old bad customs prevent Indians— -even those living in accordance with 
all modem sanitary requirements— from residing on the more healthy 
upper hill-side, although the ground theio is so unoccupied that a gob- 
course for Europeans has been laid out upon it. The w'holo Indian 
community is crowded into a small unhealthy area at the bottom nf 
the hill on the edge of a malarial swamp. 

We would ask that Indians may be allowed to purchase sites for 
houses on any part of the Kampala hill-side so long os they comply 
with }U1 municipal regulations. We would claim this both for health 
And sanitary i*eason8, atfeoting the European residents themselves, as 
well as other races. For nothing can be more unhealthy and insanitary 
for the whole township area than the ]>reBent condition. 

We have taken Kampala as an example of what is needed to 
carry out fully the principle of the rejection of racial segregation. All 
that has been said about it would apply also to other township arejis 
l>oth in Uganda and Kenya. 

Under the same general principle, we would urge that steps should 
now be taken after due notice has been given to prevent in future 
racial discrimination against Indians on the State Bailway and Steamer 
services of Kenya and Uganda. Things had become so bad in this 
respect that at one time the whole of the first-class lavatory accoiir 
modation on boai'^ the 8. S. Clement Hill was reserved exclusively for Euiu* 
peans ; and Indians who had paid their full first-class steamer fare were 
informed by notice that t^y must use the second^'class. It was 
also reported to us that Iifiliau cotton merohsiits were not allowed to 
use tile upper class steamer accommodation of I^ake Niaga. If they 
i^ravelled by water they were obliged to remain in the open flats 
which were towed by the steamers. One cotton meFobast who wa** 
obliged in the course of busiuess to his differerit depots on the 
lake informed us that he was obliged to make the journey by motor 
with endless diAculf^ and expense^ while any European ooi^d travel 
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iirttpenaively aud^ in comfort on the State steamer. Thus the Indian 
tmder was penaBeed commercially on account of his race. Yet the 
^Qie Indmn community jiays taxes and customs duties which ko towanis 
the upkeep of these State steamers. 

Fur&emore, we understand that at certain imjxjitant Railway 
stotions bungalows and waiting rooms have been reserved for Eun>peaii 
Ijassengeni and that Indians who have paid the same fare as the 
Europeans have been put to very great inconvenience. Yet the liaihvay 
is kept up by taxes and customs duties which are paid for by Indians 
well as by Europeans. 

We would urge at the same time that i-e presentation should be 
made on behalf of the African piiaaengers who sutler the same incon- 
veniences SIS the Indian passengers while paying heavy taxes. The 
present disgiuceful state of the third-class carrisvgos which are used by 
Indians and Africans alike should not be allowed to continue. 

In Nairobi, where the rickshaws are a common mode of icinvoy- 
anco, an invidious racial distinction has boon made. They arc divided, 
\inder the Municipal Regulations, not into first and second class, but 
ifito European and Asiatic divisions. On the Railways also, the soiunid 
class compartments ai*e labelled * Asiatic’ and VEuropeaii. ’ All such 
racial segregjitiou should now be clearly abandoned. It needs no fresh 
legislation but simply instruction from the Colonial Oliioe in m^coitlaiioe 
with the principle laid down in the White Paper. 

The Immigration Bill. 

With reference to the new Draft Immigration Bill for Kenya, it is 
oui' deliberate opinion that such a Bill is not required in the interest 
of the African natives, and also that it would be racially against the 
Indians when put into daily practice. Wo would point out that the 
Immigration Officers are certain to be Europeans, and that the Advisoiy 
lioird of Three will have a majority of two Europeans against ono 
Indian. In the present state of extreme racn^aJ tension in Konya it 
would be obviously impossible for the people of India to hive any 
vf>niidence in such officials and io such a Boanl. We believe also that 
the * paramount interests of the natives ’ can bo observed without nr 
• ourso to such a measure of restrioted Indian immigration as the 
present draft Bill inevitably involves. 

With regard to Uganda the Government’s Own Economic Report of 
1920 gives an unmistakable verdict in favour of Indian immigration, 
b it be argued, on the other hand, that the Economic Commission for 
whit is now called Kenya gave a hostile verdict against Indian imini- 
mitiou in 19 ill, it must be remembered that the Colonial Oflice pub- 
li<*ly in the House of Commons dissociated itself fium the finding of 
fhat Commission on the Indian question. No Indian served on that 
Commission and no Indian was called to give evidence. 

Mr. Andrews’ Riilbrt. 

The evidenoe on this question has been very carefully collootod 
HI id published in a Report made to this Association by Mr. C . E. 
A I id vows who went out as oiu* representative and spent most of his 
jme in the study of the eeonomio aspects of the subject. He came to 
wiH inclusion that the whole problem found a natural and automatic 
*^>lution owing to the fact that no Indian artisan is ably to live and. 
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support a family in East Africa on a scale of wages wUch is less 
than three times that which an African artisan requires. For thin 
reason alone w'herever an African artisan is available he is certain for 
economic reasons to be employed. 

We would point out fuither, that since the publication of the 
White Paper, the odds against the Indian— where he might be likely 
to compete with the African— have been much more heavily weighted 
by the rise and progress of the ‘ Euroi>ean and African Trades 

DrgarifcnHon’ which, under European managemei.t and supported )»> 
ruTOpean funds aid European public opinion, avowedly and openly 
attempts to turn out of employment every Indian whom it can reach 
Slid to substitute an Afiican or a European. Ihings have gone so fai 

that in the absence of a sufficient number of skilled African aitisaii> 

the Association has sent over and imi>oited them irom the Seychelles 

in Older to oust the Tiidian. The figures shown i*eveal the fact that in 
a period of four months about 600 Indians were turned out of em 
1 loymeiit. In addition to this there has been a* very serious boycott nf 
Indian stores, which must in the end iiijure materially other Indians in 
Kenya as well. The immigration figures already show a decline in tin- 
fndinii population compared with earlier years. While the Luroiciui 
];opuiation in Kenya is increasing at a very rapid rate, the Indian 
popiilaliori during the last six years has either remained Htationary or 
else actually doclii.'cd. fn these circunistances an Immigration liestriotiun 
Hill, which can only seriously affect the Indians, bear an obviously racial 

character. Theiciore, ut such a time of hostile White aggression against 

Indians in Kenya, any further attempt on the part of the Kenya Cov 
einment (which is dominated by European interests) to restrict Indiai^ 
still fuither appears to us to be not in accoid with the priiiciplos ot 

the Kenya White Paper which upholds impartial treatment tetween tlu* 
races. ()nr contention is that the African native interests are alrc.nb 
sufficiently safeguarded and that the i>rogies8 of the African native would 
be seiiously imperilled if the number of Indians in East Africa wen 

still fuither diminished. Wo would point out to the ULdoubtod fact that 
the great cotton belt in North Uganda and the Soudan province 
being opened up with such success chiefly owing to the intrepid advai.n- 

of Indian tradeis into malaiial distiicts where i.o European could peneti-ate. 

The Indian is still doing pioneer work in establishing wiong African 
I jitives, who are emerging from savagery, the tor.ditioi,s of trade and baitci. 

W’e are thankful to note that the l-Jovernment of India are satisfied 
that they have received from the Colonial Office a definite promise that 
the Draft Bill will be held up until the Committee sent from India 
has time to discuss it with the Colonial (Office itself. We trust that 
there will l>6 no mistake or misuiderstai ding on this poii.t. 

British Ouiana Deputation 

With regard to the Brflih Guyana Deputation we are 8tioiij;:l.' 
opposed to a»y sebeme of recluitirg IirTan labour for the Golonit's^ 
so long as the eordittons which made the Korja wiong fiossible continue 
to exist. We w'ould, in oonclusioir, lefer to the scaida! of the fiji 
PoU'tax, which has been adveriiely con mented on by ‘ many 
Europeans ioduding the Rev. B. . Piper of Ijantoka. Wb would 
imm^iate caixeiling ou fhe ground that it is an altogether iniquitous 
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Early History 

The way in which insults and humiliations have come more and 
more to be showered on the heads of the Indian Settlers in Kenya in 
recent years will be found chronicled in previous issues of the Indian 
Annual Km^Ur. On the question of the Highlands and Segregation, 
tlie climax was reached in July last when the Imperial Government 
wss compelled to yield to the threat of an aimed rebellion by the Konya 
Whites and issued the infamous White Paper. And at the last Imperial 
(\mferencc, when Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru proposed a Committee of Enqiiir>' 
to go into the question of equality of status in the Colonics, the Duke of 
rievoijshire, the then Colonial Secretapr, made it clear that the Konya Indian 
liiiestion was finally settled in that White Paper and could not be re‘opencd. 
At the time that the White Paper was issued there was porsistent talk of 
tuhteniijg up the Immigmiion law, for the White Settleiu know that unless 
they forced through the Immigration restrictions before the Sapru Com- 
iiuttee sat and while their rebellious threat continued to take effect, they could 
lot achieve their aim. The W^hite Paper itself gave the cue to the Governor 
of Kenya, and he was asked to take into his views, while framing the 
bill not only conditions of Kenya but also those of the neighbouring 
tciiitories of Uganda and Tanganayika. In April hist when the Kt. 
lion. Mr. Sastri was heading the Konya Indian Delogatioii to England, 
he said at an informal confereiice with the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Aissodation that however much they might comproinise in other m liters, they 
riMild not yield at all on the question of immigration. The right of 
lihrcstricted imniigration from Ik.dia to Konya vas vitol not only to tim 
Indian settlers who have made the Colony their home, but also to India in 
assciting her right to equal status in all parts of the Empire. Even the Govern 
tnoijt of India professed at the time when the AVhito Pai>er was issueil 
that at io:ist the immigration question was not lost, and that before that 
(lucstion was raised the Govt, would take proper precautions beforehand. 
But all to no avail. 

In the month of October last the Kenya Government jiasscd the 
Customs Tariff Act whereby the Indian trade was liaixi hit. The duties 
oil rations and unbleached piece'-goods which used to go from India and 
hiiiiuMi the main business of the Indians were phenomenally increased whil*' 
duties on articles of luxury were reduced. Even the commodities daily 

by the Natives and Indians were greatly taxed. 

On November 23rd, 1923 the Kenya Oliicial Gazette published the 
Bill to consolidate and regulate immigration and employment in the Colony. 
At the lop of the Bill a note wms appended stating that the bill was 
published sulijject to the approval of the Secretary of State for the 
t olonies, but it was long known that foHfiial consent of the Colonial 
eftice had already been seourad. The Uganda Goveriiment followed in 
the trail and published the Identity Card Bill with almost the same obieot, 
luimcly, to isolate the Indian settlers firat, and then conveniently to reduce 
^ icin to helotry* It waa a*80 understood that the Uganda ai:d Tanganayika 
•overumente were going to pass similar measure as soon as the Kenya Immi’^ 
fixation bill became law. The full text of the Bill is given below. 

SO 
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The Kenya Ixnmigrattoa Bill 

Th« foUowiog U th* text ^ thx Bill MtiilMl *Am Otdimm te Cmoli* 
date and fUfulata tmmtgfalion aad Emptefniaiit ia tha Coloasr aad Ptetecter* 
ate oi lUaja * pibKibad ia iIm Kaapi Gazatta oa Nov. 23id. 1923* 

WHE&BA8 it it detifable to ptotide tot tbe peaoe^ good ordor aad dovotepoitat 
ol the Colony and lot tbo parpotoi of redaoiiig and pfoaetttlng nnompteymont, 

And whttrat it it tbe doty of tbe Qovetnment to laffgaard tbo lateioiti of 
the Africai saM»ee of tbe Colony and to aime their ptogteet and the oobtiniied 
improfefltent of tbelr material welteroi 

And wbeieas it ir deiired lolly to implement tbo poliej declaied in the memo- 
randota preeented by Hie lfaietty*e Qoternment to Parliament telatlag to ladiaaiin 
Kenya and dated the 28cd day ol Joly in the year of onr Lord 1828, 

Be It therefore enaeted by the Qoternor of tbe Colony of Kenya with tbe 
adviee and content of the LegieUtive Conaeil thereof :•> 

1. Thti Ordinance may be cited at <Tbe Immigrante Begnlation and Employ- 
■ment Ordinance, 1923.* 

2. In ibii Ordinance the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
hereby assigned to them, nnless the context otherwise rcqnires Colony* shall mean 
the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. 'Immigration and Employment Offioer* ebsll 
mean a Prinoipal or an Assistant immigration and Employment Offloer appointed 
for tbe purposes of this Ordinance; 

'Principal Immigration and Employment Officer* shall mean the Officer appointed 
tor tbe administration and exeentton of this Ordinance. 

8. This Ordlnanoe shall not apply to : 

(a) The officers and crews of His Ma}esty*s Kavy or of tbe fleet of any friendly 
power, (b) Any member of Hie lla}eity*e Military foroec. 

(o) Any person dnly accredited to the Colony by or nndcr the anthority ol ibe 
Imperial or any other Government. 

(d) Any person, the inbjeot of a foreign Power having treaty rights wiibia 
the Dominions of the SnUan of Zansihar, who is not a prohibited immigiant ondet 
•sotionfl of ibis Ordinance and who is poisened of a guarantee in tbe form tet oot in 
eohedule A of this Ordinanoe signed by the Local Oonsular representative of suoh power. 

(e) The wife and any child appearing t^ an Immigrntion and Employment 
Officer to be nndcr the age of sixteen, of a person not being a prohibited immi- 
granti provided they arc not themselves prohibited immigrants mnder snb-clanieB (b), 

(<!)* (e)i (f)f or (g) of snb-section (1) ol section 6 of thic Ordinance, and 
provid^ fnrther that any idiot or insane person or any^ person who 1i other wife 
physically affioted may, in cate he or a person acoompanying him or some other 
person give seeuiity to tbe satisfaetion of tbe Immigration and Employment Officer 
for bis permanent »npport in tbe Colony or for bis removal tberelorm whenever le- 
qnired by the Qovernoi-ixi-Coonetl, be permitted to enter the Colony, (f) Any perron 
who shall satisfy an Immigration and Smpluyment Cffieer that be has been formtily 
domiciled in tbe Colony or bas been resUlent therein for a total period of not iers 
than five yearn and that he doec not come within the meaning ol eob-cl«utr« 
(b), (o), (d), (e), (f), 01 (g) of sub-section (1) of stction 6 of tbii Ordingnee. 

4. Any person desiring to enter the Colony shall, before being allowed to do 
so» appear before an Immigration and Employment Officer who shall after lueh 
examination as he may consider neeessafy, inform snob peisoB and the martet of 
the vessel, if any, whihh has oonveyed him to the Colony wbetbev be is a pro- 
hibited fmmigraat PI, not. Provided that tl such percon withholds or conceals from 
snob cffieer any faei or information which wonid bring such peison withtn any ef 
the dassee of the prohibited immigiante deflned in section 5 of tbia Ordinance, he 
aball be def|Bed\ to have oonliavened thie Ordinance. Provided tnrther that abta 
a person entere tee Colony fro%nd]olnlDg territory oi from Arabia, tbe Besideot 
or Distriet Commlfilioner or tbe Officer diseharging tbe dntlei of a Ueeident or 
CommiMtoBCt Id tba plioe of entry, shall have all the powers veeted in an 
«ratipn and Employment Officer under tele Ordinanee. 

When an imm^rant Is permitted to enter tbe Colony be fhall be given n 
certiftcate by tee Immigration and Essployment Officer. 

5. G) » fv^mlgiatfim inte tha^^:^ 1^ land or sra te pkohlbited of ^ 

pereon, hereinafter called a "prehlbiilcd tesmigiant^ befn^ or appenrint te be « 
nny of tee climee deflnsd te any of the Idlosrlng eases 
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Aiqr>ei^ wttboat ^ «ppoa or oaj poiMii wbo it liWr 

to iMpoM m ipMip« ^ • poMlo obwgi*, (b) auj idiot or ioMiM pertoo. ^ 

**®® • loMbtiOOd or 0 daogtroot ojouigiooi diteoto or 

*”^d) AW |»if» 1^0, aot boH^ pftidoii. hot h»n ooatieM to oar 

eoiftirj olM thott ibo Oolony of ttocdor or oaj oS aoo f ir whiob 0 ttoteooo of 
impnooatMftl bM baon fMod for 007 toroi, amt wbo bj rea«oo of Ibe oiroauittaDoot 
coiiiMCtod tbetttrUb to doettod lo be an miiMrabte ioimlgraAt. bot tbit profitioo 
•hall not applj ft i cdbnoee of a poUUeat ebaraoier not intolfiag moral tarpitode 

(P) Aoy proelllBti, and aoj peim>a iivii« or reooifing or wbo mat btfo 11?^ 
00 or fooeifod aay part of Iho prooeedt of the protiitattou of otben. 

(f) A07 peffwm deemed bj ao Immigiatioii aod Satpljjmeat Om w to be ao 
nndeeirable immigraot in oonteqaeace of the information or adtioe reoeitod from 
aoy Seeroterj of BUte or Oolonlal Minbter, or throngb oAotal or diplomatic ohannelt 
or any ilUiiateff of a fforelga Country, or from any other trotted eonrce. 

(g) Any pereon who hae baen ordered to lea?e the Colony. 


(2) Any pereon aggrieved at the deoieion of an Immigration and Employment 
Offleer to olaeeify him ae a prohibited immigrant under inb-eeotion (1) of thie leotion 
may appeal from eueb deoieion to the Oovernor-in^eottnoU provided that the deter- 
mination of each appeal ahall in no way limit or reetriot the powers conferred by eeetioae 
7, 18 and 19 of this Ordinaitpe« 

6. There ebmli be estabiieheil a Department of the Oovernment to be known 
as **The Immigration and Employment Department.** 

7. Any pereon eonvioted by nny court, within a period of live years from the 
date of entering the Colony, of murder or an offenee involving moral tnrpltndo for 
wbirb the conrt has power to impoeo imprieonment eball be liable to be dealt with 


as a probibtUd immigrant, and the Governor may, if be thiokv tit, make an order 
requiring luoh person to leave the Cedony within a time flaid by the order, and 
then after to remain ent of the Colony. 

8. Any intending immigrant who bat not been granted permission to enter the 
Colony may be deuined in such plaoe and nnder tnoh terms and conditions at the 
Oovernor-in-Oonnoil may by rule preeeribe. 

9. (t> There shat! be ottablisbed in Nairobi an lmm‘gratlon and Employment 
Board which shall tnitmct the Immigration and Employment Officer with regard to 
economic reqaiiemente of the Colrny. 


(9) Snob Immigration aod Emphyment Board shall be oonstituted of eueb 
persons as ibe Governor may appoint and shall inolnde 

(a) The Chief Native* Oommiesioner or other ifflcer of ibe Native Aflairi Depart 
meal representing Ibe intereata of the Alrlenn nativee of the Colony, (b) A European 
who eball be a member of the flieontive ConuoU or of the Le>gtolatlve Council, 
(c) A representativo of the Indian community. 

10. The Immigration and Employment Department eball oolleot and reoord all 
information and reports na to labonr rrquiremonte of the Colony. 

11. Any pereon in the Colony desiring to bring into the Colony a person to 
work as cleik, eatoemao, artlaan or other employee from onteide the Colony shall 
first satisfy t^ immigration nod Employment Officer that he cannot obtain in the 
^^^ay an employee tnitablo for the work and the Immigration and Employment 
Offijer is to latieficdi that the leqairoments as laid down by the Board will ba met 
•ball isene a oeitiScale and on the proJootioo of snob certifleate eball osempt the Immigrant 
named therein from tbo opemtiontof olnnee (n) of section fi(l) of this Ordinance. 

12. (!) An Immigrant who arrivee in tbo Colony witbont a oertifleate at provided 
for in the last pieoeedtiig teetlon and wbo to nnable to tatlefy the Immigration 
and Employment Offleer that bo to entitled to eater the Colony under eectloo S 
or that ho to not n prohibited immigmnt nnder eeofloa 5 of this Ordioaooe eball 
not ba nllowod to onier the Colony onleti be can latlefy the Immigration and 
Eoiploymeat Offleer that he to a desirabU ImmlffrAOt or notou he can prove to the 
•otitfaetlon of the Immign^on and Employment Olfloer that he to asenr^ of 
empinju^l iiii^ bto ear floes ate neoceeary for the eeonomio rvqoiremente of the Col* my. 

(*) If the Immigrant allegei that be to avmred of employment ibo a lection 
be eortobomlod hj tbo proipeotlvo ^nployer, who, if he bee not alwady 
wa^ a mctlficnto pitiorlbed by Section 11 must eatlefy the Immigraliott ami 
employment OOtocf of tbo maitore prosoribed by that Sectlcn and take oat aoertia* 
•• toqnliid by Eoelioa 11 nod'^tbe immigmnt eball not ba allowad to eater tbo 
colony In iii^ nbionoo of tnoh eotroboratloa and oertifleate. 
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13. (1) When an intendiiig {mmfgraal aoc otlierirfie eiititM %o caier the Oeloay in. 
forme the L ft B. Ollleer that It It hie lateatioa to earrj oa aoj tatie. tmeiaeee or ooeapa. 
tloB (other thaa the praetiee of a learaed proCoieioa la vhioh he ft properlj qoatlfied) he 
•ball glte oaob laforoiattoa to the ottmt as be maj reqalre aad the oAoet nail aatlilj him* 
•elf that the reqairemeote laid dovra bj the Board wilt be met aad that there to aa opeaiog 
for eaoh trate^ bofiaew or ooeopettooi aad that tc to ia the ioteieet of the dirtcaa natitee ot 
the Coloay that each tradCf bostaeia or oeoapatioa ohoald bo andertidmn bj the lateadtag 
immigraat aad oaly oa the offioer belag eo eattefted ebelt eoeh immigraat be allowed to eater 
the OoloDjr. (2) If the offioer to eattofled that there to ao eooh opeaiog or that the exeretoe ot 
•uah trale basioeu or oooopatioa would bj ioiurloas t j the iateteoti of Uie aatiree of the 
Ooloay, eaob iateading immigraat ohall ba regarded at a prohibited immigraat. Proeideii 
that If the iateading immigraot andec thie Seetioa proves to the tatieCaotlon of the offioer bj 
the prodactioa of the pai^nersbip deed or agreement that be to a partner in any eziitiag 
trade. butiocM or ooonpation and if the offioer to eatiefied that the partiealar partneiahip, 
trade, bnsinem or oeoapatioa to of good repate and if the intending immigiant to not 
other wise a pro{iibited lmmlgraat« saoh immigrant may be allowed to enter the Colony. 

U. If any perfon who had entered the Colony to lerve under a eontraot providing that 
the aerr ant shall leave the Colony at ita conoiadon, (ails to leave the Colony after qaitting 
the aaid seivice, be may be treated aa if be were a prohibited Immigrant 

10. <1) any employer who has engaged servants aoder each a oontraot as is mentioned 
in the preceding Section and who shall refuse or negleot to cariy oat the provistoni of soch 
oontraot in regard to the passage of laob lervants aball be deemed to have committed au 
offence and shall be panishable on oonviotion with a fine not exceeding £500 or imprtoun- 
ment of either description for a term not expMding twelve months or to both sach fine and 
imprisonment (3) Any person inducing another to enter the Colony under a contract ot 
employment shall bs liable to all the expense of deportation ot the employee shonld be bj ur 
become a prohibited immigrant, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the contract 
between the parties to the said oontract. (3) Any peraon indneing another to enter ibe 
Colony under a contract of employment, shall, before the arrival of the employee. Inrnish a 
trne oopy of the oontraot or of the oorrespondenoo forming the contract to the Frinopal 
Immigration and Employ ment Oiffioer. * 

16. Any person applying (or admission into the Colony may at the discretion ot 
the I. k B. Officer be required to comply with the following provisions 

(a) He shall before entering the Col&ny give lecnrity sufficient to indemnify the Oovcio- 
ment against the expenses likely to be inenrred in sending him and bis family back u* 
the port from which he sailed and against the expenses likely to be inenrred in detaining 
him or hia family (if any) pending the determination of whether or not be may enter 
the Colony. Soch security shall al the option of the intending immigrant be;— 
(1) A cash deposit of a sum representing snob expenses as aforesaid as may be determined 
by the I. k B. Officer, or, (ii) a bind which need not be under aeal with snob euretitsas 
shall satisfy the 1. & E. Offioer In such sum as may have been determined as aforesaid. 

(b) He shall tberenpon be permitted to enter the Colony, and shall, if required by 
the 1. k B. Officer within one week thtfioafter. satisfy such officer, by sneb proot as suca 
officer may consider ueoeseary in the oircnmiianoes of each particular case, that be is 
not a prohibited immigrant, (c) if he sbail not satisfy each offioer as aforesaid bo shall 
be deported as soon as possible thereafter and returned to bis port of embarkation. The cost 
of such deportation shall bo deiiayed out of the ami unt deposited by him or secured by 
bond as aforeraid. If a bond has been given the amonut ot the bond shall be forfeited to the 
’Oovernment aod may be recovered by suit ia the Court of a Magistrate of the First Cla»s. 
Any balance of money remaining over after such costs of re| atriation and detention have 
been defrayed, aball be paid to the person who made the cash deposit, or in the case of e«rh 
costs bdinp paid ont of the proceeds of a iorfeiud bond the balance shall be paid into the 
court in which ibe band was forfeited and (be court shall distribute the said bslance 
among the persons from whom the amount of the bond was recovered in proporti^to 
the amount reooverrd from each uf such persons, (d) if he shall ao latisfy such iffies' 
aa aforesaid he shall be perinitted to remain in the Colony. (**) If be shall be so permiiua 
to remain in the polony as aturesatd shch tfficer shall retain the amount depoaited by him 
as aforesaid for a period not exceeding one year from the date of such deposit*. (0 
standing anything contained in iUb*sectloD (d) hereof, be may be deported in the 
preaoriM to enb*ieotion (o) hereof, if wUbtn a period of three yca^a from the date of aw 
entering the Colony be shall be shown lb bs a prohibited Immigrant as aforesaid. 
depot tatlon shall be ordered by a Magistrate empowered to bold a tnbofdinate Court of 
First Cla»s. in case of any person entering 4be Colony under this Section no Yiab lity * 
attach to the owners of the veisri In which he may have arrived at any port of the Colony* 
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il An/ Pollwofflier or L A 8 offi»r(or. If the Imalgrent ottempU to enter th« 
Cutohf from any nijo ning terr torj or from Arabia, the Dietiiot or R»ldent OomminioM 
within whott larWictlon ^ plaM of entry !•) ehall labjeot to the provtilone herelaaftet 
eo^afnofi prefent any pr<Albited immigrant from entering the Oolonjr by land or lea* 

18 . Any prohibited immigrant making hie way into or baing found within the Oolonv 
•hall he deemed to hare oontrafened thie Ordinanoe. Any pereon oon?ieted nnder tbit 
SeetioB BMiy ba deported and ehall in addition bi liable to enffer impriionment of either 
deeoription for a period not esoaeding eix rnonUie* Prorided that enoh imprieonment shall 
oeaee if and when arraogemente are aaade for the deportation of the offender from the 
Colony. Prorided farther that If enoh immigrant doee not prose to the eatiefaetion of the 
lla^etrate that he entered the Colony with the permieion of an Oftieer he ehall be deported. 

19. (1) No pereon who eomee within the definition of a prohibited immigrant ehall be 
released from the operation of thle Ordianee or allowed to ba or remain in the Colony merely 
becanse be hat not been notified not to land or because he may hate been allowed to land 
tfarongh oferslght or throngh want of knowledge that he was a prohibited immigrant. ( 8 ) 
Proof addnoed within throe yente to the eatlefaotion of the Governor^in-Conncil alter any 
person has entered the Colony that be is one of any of the 01 asses whose entrj is prohibited 
•hall be snfBolent esidenoa that sneh person was a prohibited immigrant and inoh peraon 
shall liable then to be dealt with as a prohibited immigrant. 


2 U. If there shall bs reasnnnble cause to suspeot that any person has oontrasened this 
Ordinanoe. and if in order to present jnstioe from being defeated it is necessary to arrest sneh 
person immediately, it shall be lawful for any Immigration and Bmployment Oflloer or 
Police Offiser to arrest snob person forthwith withont basing a warrant for that pnrposo. 
and be thill be required to bring snob person before a Biagittrate as soon as may bo. or 
should the sessel from which such person has landed be on the point of departnri*. then, 
unless such person shall demand to be taken before a Magistrate, bo may be handed oser to 
the custody of the master of the sessel who shall bj obliged to reoeiso and keep him on board. 

21 . The Qosernor may authorise the Prinoipal I. A B. Oflloer to make a contract with 
the master, owners, or agent of any sessel for the conseyanoe of any prohibited immigrant 
found in the Colony to a port in or near to inch immigrant’s country of birth and any iaeh 
immigrant with his personal effects may ba placed by poiioe oflloer on board sneh sessel. 

22. Any (mmigration and Bmployment Oflloer for the pnrpoie of this Ordlnanoe 
In empowered to b»rd as often as may be necessary all sessels entering inward at any port 
of the Colony in the performance of bis duties under this Ordinance. 


23 (1) The Blaster of a sessel arrising In any port of the Colony shall upon being 
thereto requested by an I. A E. OAljer at such port furnish to him a list in duplicate signed 
by himself of all passengers and other persons on board snob sessel at the time of his artisal 
in the Colony not forming a portion of the regular crew of sneh sessel. (2) The owner or 
agent of a sessel leasing any port in the Coliny shall upon bdng thereto reqnestod by 
ihTicerat sneh port famish to him a list in dapUcate signed by himself of a'l passengers 
aud other persons so leasing in and not forming a portion of the rognlar crew of such sessel. 

24. The Blaster of a sessel shall if required therelo prior to his departure from port, 
pr(Hlnoe his articles and muster his crew and if it be found that any person named in the 
article who In the opinion of an 1. A B, Oflloer would be a problbited immigraot Is not then 
present, such person shall be deemed to have entered Ibe Colony contrary to this Ordloanoo 
but the master and agents of su^h sesi.d. presided they base ma lo proper provision to present 
desertion, shall not ba responsible for any contravention of the provisions of this section. 


25, Shonld the master of a sessel charge any member of his crew or stow-awsy or extra- 
baud before a eonrt with a crime or offence committed at some time prior to the arrival of 
'ir during the stay of snob vessel in port, the Bfagistrato may at the request of an Immigra- 
tion and Employment Offl :er and on representation by sneh oflFioer that the accused is a 
prohibited Immigrant. In awarding punishment, order that. 00 expiry of the sentence or on 
the sooner readiness of sneh sessel to proceed to sea the prisoner be taken from jail and 
Conducted In custody abroad such sessel for conseyanoe away from the Colony, Any 
P«fBon oontemplated by tbii section brought before a Bfagistrate.and discharged shall by 
Magistrate base to ba Immediately conveyed back to such sesstl. An oroer 
•cKii not made under this section in any case in which the Magistrate deems the orima 
offence proper for trial in His Majesty^e Supreme Court of Kenya. 

‘6. Whenever is shall be deemed neceesary for the effective carrying out of hto Ordinaim 
0 reguioto intercourse from the thoie with any seesel in a port basing on board 

tbe principal Immigration and Bmployment oifloet may take saeli stepa 
the approval of the Goseiaor as may appear proper on that behalf. ^ 

27. The Maetet and owner of any*^seticl from which a prohibited Issmlgrani 
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Mf be UntM or mij land tliikU be lUbta Jointlj ftnd aetml^ to m poiialu 
aoi •MeeUipg 150 ftiMt rtot teii tbui i5S0 la leipeet of caab tpob mobibiwa 
inmigfMit UBded or wbo mf Uwt aod tooli taiiei maj be lefnaed a 
oatwaidi luUil any penalty Inearted bai been paid and nnetl piofiiioa bai beea 
made bj the maeter to tbo latiafaotion of the JPrmeipal ImmigratloA and Bmploj. 
meat Officer for the oonfeyanee ont of the Colony of HMh jffoblbited immigrant wOo 
may bate been io landed, and eneh eeaiel may be made attachable by a decree of 
Eta Eajeafy'i Snpreme Conrt of Kenya in eatiefactlon of penalty impoM hnderthir 
Beotion* 

Tbe word ^^Okaraneo** ae need in the Ordinance inolndee all the docnmtats 
ordinarily innod by the . OommlMioner of Onitome to a feeaei about to leare the 
port, luclodtiig the doottment known aa the bill of Health. 

28. Any peraon being a prohibited immigrant within the mtaning of this 
OMinanoe may apply to an Immigration .and Bmployment Offloer for a pan to 
enter the Colony lot a temporary rieit or for the pnrpoao of embarking at a poit 
in tbe Colony tor lome other oonntry. dneb pateea ehali be known aa •‘Viiitiue > 
aott ** Embarkation paaaea,** reapeotireiy, and abali be In the «form preacribed by toe 
rnlea made under the Ordinance. 

28. the applieant ahall attend before an Immigration and Bmployment Officer 
and eball nuiwet all inch qnestiooe a« . iueu officer may pot for tbe purpon of 
deciding whether a pan ought to be graiced and eball deposit with each officer 

<a) For a riaitiog pare tbe inm of £16 with an additional anm of £16 where the 
paaa inclndea the wife and cbiidien of U» applicant. 

(b) For an embarkation paei the anm of £15 for each adnlt and £io lur 
each child. 

the word *<ohild** aa naed in this and the ancoeeding leotione, means a persou 
appearing to anoh Office to be noder the age of aisteen years. 

3U. Bscept in tbe case of a person aooompanled by hti wife and ohildr u & 
separate pass ehali bj required for each person seeking to enter the Ooiony for tUi' 
purpose of a visit or for embarking. 

8i. No person shall be entitled aa of right to obtain a visiting pass or au 
embatkUtou pan, aod an linmigratioo and Bmployment Officer appointed to is^oe 
passes shall have the discretion to grant or retnse any such pass, subject, however 
to auy direotioA which may be given him by toe Principal immlgratkn aua 
Bmploymeut Oilloer or by the Oovernor. 

32. A visitiug pan sball be autlioient authority (or tbe person or persons naiocd 
therein to enter tbe Colony aod to remain there daring the period stated m bocu 
pass. Soch period ordinarily shall not ezoeed twenty-one days ; bat loy immigia. 
tion ami Bmploymeut Officer appointed nudes the Ordmanoe may for sofficivui 
reason appeartog, extend the period from time to time by an endorsement on bucu 
pass. No extension shall be made for more than foarteen days at a time, and uo 
each pass shall bo extended beyond iix vvecke from the date thereof except with the 
consent of the Governor, 

33. The money deposited for a vieiting pass iball be letarned to tbe depositor 
upon the pass-holder quiting the Colony within tbe time named in snob past or any 
extension thereof. 

34. An emb-iikation pasi shall be enfficient antbority for tbe person or perion* 
nameii therein to enter the Colony and t i proceed wdh all reasonable epeed tu ib« 
port epeoffied therein for the pnrpose of cmbaiking by the first available opporiooity 
tor the destination stated in inob past. 

*H5. An embarkation pass ebaU not be extended save by tbe Principal immi- 
gration and Bmpioyiient Oifioer for snffioieBt oahee to him appearingi 

86. Tbe money 'deposited for an embaikaiioa paie eball be at onre applied on 
tbe application of tbe person to wbom it was granted and to iat as Ibe snm ihali 
eadico for tbe pntpoee of obtaining a paseage tor Che person or peSimm named w 
snob pass to the specified place of destination. Any balance of mney depoiiud 
•hall be retnroed to the depositor upon his embarkation or may tn^ i^ diseretiun ot 
tbe loitnigratioa and Bmployment Oitioer be eiiKiutod In any other .aeoesesry or 
,pro|Hr manner as desired by tbe depositor, 

374 Any person being a prohlbijiml immigrant within tbe es e tm i n g of the Ordumnce 
who ihaU enter the Colony in pttHtiatuie of a visiting pass or an embarkation pur, 
who eball remain at tbe Cols^ beyond tbo tlise allowed fcgr ^cb paw, or allow toy 
Ifandnknt nse to be made of it, ibalf be deemed to have iibiitravened this 0 dioaoee 
and shall open eunviotton lislfer lorimin^ of tbe assodnt deposited by him and msj 
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IM MStaoeed to Impiiwo^ of •Itlur daMription lor • parlod aat 

, 1 . aiHitto. msh inptitoasMt abaU eeaw aad whaa tha atna^au 

mlo d:»portotioa of MDb perioa from iht Colony. 

#8. tba paNM appearing to an liaaigtation and Soiplijinent Omoer under thie 
Oiditteaoe to hi otec tlie age oC <Uteea year* iliaU hi regarded at an aiaU for tbe oariioM 
of tbie Ofdinaneoa ^ 

39. Any pereon who ehall by tales deelaration obUin either tor blmteU or fur 
enotber ptieon* altber or bstb of whioi, bdng o'st entitled tberelo. aay oertlftoate or 
doeamsat inteaded to eeenre tbe entry into tbe Colony of any penon in breaib of 
the ProTiaiotti of title Ordlnanoe and any penon wbo may frandnlently uie any 
«acb oerttdoate or otber docnnent ehall be gnilty of a oontratention of tbii Ordinanoe. 

40. The foUowing ehall be oontrafentione of thie Ordinanoe:— 

(a) Afileting any prohibited iinmigrant to enter the Colony, or knowingly 
bjing a par^ to the introdnotion of any pereon of the olan (o) of Section o 
hereof, (b) Aiding or abstting a prohibited Immigrent or any other pereon in any 
cootrafention of thie Ordinanoe or of any Ualee for the time being pobliahed 
hereunder, (o) Eeeietlng or obitrnoting direetly or indtreetly any Imnilgration and 
Employaient Oifiosr in tbe eseontion of hie dnty. (d) Wilfully dleobeying or die* 
regarding any obligation imposed by or any lawful order made uodet thie Ordinanoe 
or the Rnlea for the tim^ bring pnbliabed hereunder. 

41. Bfery psreon guilty of a eontrafention of thie Ordiaauoe or of any Buie 
for the time bring published herennder ehall, where nr penalty la expreaaly impoeed, 
bs liable to a fine nit ensaeding A75 or to lm.>rlsoafnsnt of otber deiorlptlon for 
a psriod not exceeding elx miathi or be inty br aentenoed to bjth anoh fine and 
tnprlionmrnt. Hi may be farther reqnlred to pay all o>sta of malntenanoe and obargee 
for repatriation inenrred by tbr Otvernmant on aooonot o! bimielf or of any pereon 
aalewfnlly brought into ths Colony by him. 

42. Any penalty inearred by the matter of a ?eiiel ehall bo paM before snob 
vetiel’g elearanoe is granted. Notioe in writing by the Immigration and Kmploynidnt 
O/fioer t>i the Commieiioner of Caftomi of any otaim against the matter, ownera 
•it ageott of euoh eeesel lor a panalty ehall be a enflioieot anthority to him to 
refase eneh feteel'i cleatanoa until eneh order if withdrawn or eet aside by the 
>riar of a Court. Sash a notice to the Port Captain or Port Offijor ehall bo 
aakbority to him to refnia to takj enoh vessel or allow it to go ontsido the port 
ti asy outer anohoraga. Wnen on ah notice is given enoh Immigration and Enploy* 
mint Oflaer ehall with all apaed. inform the principal Immigration and Employment 
MtSier and taka all an ah itepi ai mty be naoessary In order that pruoe^ings in 
r«!ip3ot of the contravention may ba oonstltated without lots of time. 

43. Tas enforoemsnt of any money penalty may ba either by criminal proae* 
^.iiHon or by civil astlon at the invtanoc of an Imaigratlon and Employment 
*>.B3ar. All contraventions of thie Ordinance or of tba Bnlae for tbe timi bjing 
pablished bsreunder for which na epooial pnnisbmsat ie awaided or for which no 
greeter pnaiehmant than a peaalty of A150 or imprisonment of either description is 
■ rnpjied, ehall bs eogniseble in any eabordlnate Court ol the first oiass which may 
io reipaet ol any onah oontraveotioa impose a pantity or panishmant tip to 
tbe iimitu Bnoh imprisonment may in any orlminel proseention bj awarded 
<"tber abiolately or in djfasit of the payment or a penalty. Notwithstaiiing the 
'iregoiag provision any anbordinate Court ol the first olais having jurlsdiotion at 

port where a vessel is detained under anthority of his OMmanoe shall have 
joriBdietion ol nay oifU mit wherein a peaalty not exceeding £730 is elaimid from 
tbi master or owoers or agents of snob vemel. 

An appeal shall lie to the Govornof*ln-Ooaneil from any decision of the 
iminigratioa an 1 Enploy mint Officer, or pwson antborised to aot at snob. 

, ConttaventJon oC Ssotions 16, 17, 19. 23, 24 and 42 tball bj offsneos oognlsable 
to the polioe, 

^ Ordlnanoo mmitionod In •obednle B of this Ordinance are herewith 

of filovornor may from time to time with the ianotion of the Seoretary 

»uke Bnlao for the batter oarryiog ont of the provisions of this Ordimoo, 
OfdiS fsat to ba paid lor aoy servioas rendered in respsot ol tbe psotlilona 

I- J®- Ua9l| otto protitfona ia made la that bdialf all 
mmigmtion Bsetriotfoa Ordlnnnoa. 1903, or any amaodmsats thereof tball bs deemoA 
aod ehall bafo the doleot of Bjfalationi mais anier this Ordinance. 
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The Indian Agitation 

With the publication of the Bill proteBte began to pour in from 
every corner of the countiy. The Indiana protested violently, as the 
bill Viraa clearly directed against them, while many White settlers protested 
against the restrictiona imposed upon employers to engage olerka etc. 
One White Settlers’ paper even went so far as to ask the authoiities 
to close the door of the Colony to Indians outright The Moml^a 
Indian Merchants Chamber sent a strong representation to the Govern- 
ment protesting against the attempt made to restrict and ultimately 
prohibit the eiitiy of Indian trading interests. The Mombasa Indians at 
u nifiss. meeting held on December &th last declared that the safeguard 
ing of the African Natives’ interest was only a guise to stamp out the 
Jrdiaii settlers and cabled to the Govt, of India to approach the Colonial 
Office to stop the introduction of the measure. The Indian papers of 
Kenya, the “Daily Adveitiser” and the “Democrat”, wrote strong articles 
against the bill aid exposed the. hollowness of the pretensions of the 
Whites to safeguard Native interests. The general feeling of the Indians 
ran very high. The Executive Committee of the local Indian Congress 
asked the Indian members of the Kenya Executive Council and the 
Legislature to resign foithwith and cabled to India for help. It asketl 
the National Congress, to send over some leaders in India to preside 
over ai d hold the East Africa Indian Congress at Mombasa and direct 
the form of effective protest that should be made under the circumstances. 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

Accordingly Mrs, Naidu ar.d Mr. Beimrsidas Chaturvedi from the 
National Congress and Mr. 8. O. Vaze of the Servants of India went 
over to Mombasa in tlanuary last. Ihe East African Congress w'«is 
held under the presidency of Mrs. Naidu (the proceedings are given in 
detail in the following pages), and unbounded enthusiasm prevailed. 

After the Presidential Address membeisof the Subjects Committee were 
elected. On the 20th Jan. the Congress commenced its rittings at 8-30 a. m 
when the noircoiitroversial resolutions >vere passed and the sittings ad 
journed til 2-30 p. m. when the most important resolutions were taken 
up. The first was about the rejection of the policy of the Inii)erial 
Cabinet as embodied in the White Paper of the 26th July 1H23 givinji 
an inferior status to Indians. This resolution was ably moved b)' M*- 
A. J. Dewji and was seconded by Mr. B. N. Anantani and w^as passed 
unanimously ; soon afterwards the Immigiation Biosolutioii was moved and 
seconded and unanimously passed wherein profound indignation was ex 
pressed against the proposed Bill and determination to resist the 
said measure to the utmost. The most imporiant r6|M>lutiou which wa? 
moved by Mr. R S. Varma, ex-Member of the Kenya Executive aiid 
l^egislative Council, and seconded by Mr. Shamsnid-Deen# ex-menil)cr ot 
the Kenya Legislative Council, and suppoited by Mr. D. B 

Kenya’s delegate to India, demanded ir, mediate i^eeall of the Goverm>i 
Next came the resolution which created the greatest sensation. 
solutioii was as regards the non-payment of the Non-Native Poll l»x 
It was proposed by Mr. A. J. I^ewp, seconded by Mr Y. A., K. 
aid passed with m overwhelming majority. Oil the tast day 
Congress a ladies’ meeting; was convened and the Saiojini Congress ra**' 
was started for the purpose of propa^nda* 



FIFTH SESSION OF THE 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

MUMBASM-JANVAHY 19TU, 19U. 

Th6 Eaat African Indian Congress opened at 2 o'clock on Saturday 
the I9tli instant, at Mombasa. Mrs. Naidu arrived at about 2*30 p. m. 
and took her seat on a raised platform along with the membeiV of 
the Committee. 

Mr. AHMEID JAMAL, Chairman of the Keceptioii Committee, oiHuiml 
the Congress by welcoming Mrs. Naidu on behalf of the Committee 
and the Indian citisens of Mombasa. 

An address of welcome was presented to Mrs. Naidu by the Secretary 
of the E. A. Indian Association on liehalf of the Indians residetit there, iii 
the course of which it said : — 

“The Kenya Indian question is exercising the iirind of ovtuy think- 
iijg man and it is a matter of satisfaction to us that all the iioliticaJ 
paities in India are unanimous in condemning in the most positive and 
emphatic manner the Cabinet decision, which is in direct contravention 
of all pledges held out. That India is one on this |K>int is demon- 
strated by your presence in our midst, and which is indicative of the 
feeling of the stubborn resolution of India to vindicate the honour of 
her sons. Your presence, dear Madam, will act as a fillip to oiir 
disheartened minds. 

“We evince towards you, dear Madam, as a i>atriot, our deep 
gratitude in coming out to us, as the President-elect, tender our dutiful 
respects, and, as a sister, our cordial regards ; and we look to you to 
pilot us through the maze of doubts and difficulties that confront us- 
which your sage advice and rii^e experience pliices you in a (losition 
to give and direct.” 

The Chairman^s Address 

Mr. JAMAL then addressed the Congress os follows : — 

Shrimati Sarejini Naidu, brother delegates, ladies ai.d gentlemen 

On behalf of the Reception Committee and the Indian citizens of 
Mombasa, I have g^eat pleasure in welcoming you at this, the fiftli 
Session of the East Africa Indian National Congress. Since the Congress 
last met many things have happened, which have greatly disiurtieit the 
minds of our countrymen, both here as well as in India. 

Acting upon the advice of the Government of India, the CVifigress 
decided to send lour Indian members on the Kenya Legislative Cpuneil 
and one on the Executive Council pending the final decision of th'* 
Kenya Indian question. Experience has proved the futility of such 
small representation in face of a heavy European maiority. When Sir 
Robert Coryndoii assumed charge of the administration of this Colony 
it expected that wise counsel will pi’ovail but the final decision of 
th*5 British Cabinet, the influence of the Kenya White Settlers and the 
Kenya Government as evidenced by their recent piortotincement 
through His Excellency the Go%’eriior of Kenya in that iKitorknis White 
■Pai>er has shattered all hopes of an iwjuitable treatment 
40 
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These White Settiers seem to lead the Oovermnent by the nose. 
Lord Delamere and MoQor Orogan and ot^in have been at great pains 
to belittfe Indiao pioneeriog and Indian ehterprise in this' co^iy but 
happily history supports our olatm to eqdab if ndt to supermr« treat* 
meiit: buti genilmen» we are oiiiy asking for equal and not" prelereir 
tial ti^eatmeiih Perhaps some of you have read Ms^r F. B. Pearce's 
book Zanzibar, the Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa’’. Major Peaiee 
was British Resident at Zanzibar until recently and his b^k is an 
■aiYthority on Zanzibar and the East Coasu of Africa. 

In Chapter 17, says Miyor Peaxx$e:-* 

**Hindustati has had a very lengthy association with the east coast, 
of Africa. We ktow that as early as the first century of the Christiiui 
era, Indian ships brought merchandise from the ports* of Gujarat to the 
trade emt*oria on the shores of the Gulf of Arabia. The cargoes of 
these ships savouiad of Indian wheat, rice, ghee, cocoauut oil, coiton goods 
and sugar; in fact the same oommodities which »evory British Indian 
steamer sailing from Bombay carries to Zanzibar and East Africa poitn 
at the present time : and it is hard to believe tliat in the ancient tr^in^' 
stations on the Azatiian Coast, and in the island of Monouthias ^ 
middleman was not the Indian merchant who is such a familiar fignte 
in modern Zanzibar. 

''Foul teen hundreds years later, we find Vaeco de Gama and his 
'Chroniclers making frequent allusions to the Hindu tradere they foin.d 
established at every port along the East Coast of Africa. Curiously 
enough the Portuguese mistook them for Christians, and they wore 
■confinned in this beh'ef by the attitude of ceitain Banyas who visited 
•de Gama’s flagship, and who, according to the Portuguese, made reference 
to the statue of the Madonna arid the Infar.t Jesus on the poop. It 
will bo remembered that it was a native of Gujamt named Cana who 
piloted Vasco de Gama from Malindi across the Indian Ocean to Caliout. 

"Writing in 1513 Barbosa tells us that the Moors of ZanzilKu. 
Pemba, and Mafia used to purchase silks and cottons from the niei - 
•chants of Cambay, resident in Mombasa, and in 15^1 Captain Jjancastci 
noticed during his stay in Zanzibar that vessels arriv^ from Indian 
poite. Many of these iLdians are wealthy and praorically the whole of 
thO local trade is in their hands. Nearly ail come from Cutch and 
Gambay and few speak and understand Hindustani. 

"The Community with the largest number of members is the Jsmailia 
Khojas whose spiritual leader is that well-known personage the Age Khan, 
or, to give him his reai^ style and address, His Highiiess Sir Sultan 
Mahomed Sha Aga Khan, O.C.S.L” 

Thig is the latest oompilatSQii, as far as we know, written liy ai.y 
European on Fast Coast of Africa. With all respects to Major Pearco 

the m^cauty of the Europe^' writers of the present day have a paiticuiar 

projudioe in all tlmt lolates or pertains ^ to in general and to India in 
paiticuiar. Maijor Pearce’s book was published iu September Sir 

Heiiry Stanley, the great African traveller and explomr, wriring in the 
later half of tht Us book " Through 

Continent ” w*ijtei> - Zanribiu* ite miUionirii^^ u»c nt 

the richest merohapte in tim Topaoi a self-made ^n V 

Hindustan, ringutsrly honest just, e devout Mori^te Kb®™ 
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yet charitable. I made Tarya’s acquaintance 
ta nil and the m^teous^iuauner in which he then dealt witt me cauae 
me now to proceed to him again for the same purpose as fomerly, via 
to soD »7 Kanikis at reasonable prices and accent my 

bill on Mr. Joseph M. Levy of the i>af]y Telegraph." 

The Indian Community has suffered a serious and irreparable loss 
by the death of Seth Abdul Basool Allidina Visram M.B.E. on the 16 th 
day of September IMS. The welfare of his countrymen absorlied much 
of his energy and wealthi his charities in round figures come to the colossal 
amount of seventy lakhs of rupees.^ At all times appiuaohable, a friendlj' 
welcome and a kind smile gi'eeted all who sought him. His jiersonal 
i*ei*vice8 and purse ^ were ever ready to amelioiate suffering and promote 
the good of mankind. May God give rest and peace unto his soul. 

Notwithstanding our indisputable rights as citiseus of the mighty 
British Empire, we are under every disadvantage regardless of our culture, 
our wealth, and our intellectual advancement. 

I should now pmeed to enumerate some of the principal disabilities 
wc are under: 

Trials by jury: — This right idthough recognised by the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the local government 
has yet taken no steps to give effect thereto. 

Highlands :«-The closing of the Highlai'.ds to Ir.diaim on the thin 
ground of ^'administrative convenience’' or "suitable for Europeans" on 
account of climate is indefensible, and constitutes a serious check to the 
iiiiprovement of the colony. It is a curious anomaly that while an Indian 
shall not own land in the Highlands because of " administrative coiivoiiience" 
nothing may prevent a European from aoqtiiring land in the coastal area. 
Many Eurofteaii plantations exist in the coastal areas and I have not heard 
tliut Europeans suffer on account of the climate nor by the proximity to 
<*T contact with Eastern people. One is at a loss then to utiderstajid how 
this "Dog in the Manger" policy can be defended. In the White Paiier a 
niggardly grant of a barren arid waste is offei'ed " by way of experiment 
tor Indian development. Probably not a single application ’ has ever liecn 
made by any European and it is unlikely that any Indian would be stupid 
enough to spend his energy and capital thereon. 

Hospitals Government hospitals exist for Europeans and hospitals 
exist for Natives but no facilities have been provided for the IndiatiS, 
although Indians contribute in taxes colossal sums annually. Ihe Indian 
Asssociation in reply to a letter on the subject was informed by the Colonial 
Secretary very naively that Indians must make their own arrangement to 
provide hospitals for themselves, as funds did cot permit the Govenimeiit 
nndei taking to furnish a hospital for Indians. 

Fire-arms It is a veiy curious apathy that the Government should 
deny the ludifuis ppsseasing fire-arms ; even a revolver for his self'proteotion 
If denied him, although his environments may require the possession of 
fire-arms to be absolutely necessary. Europeai s may own a magasine*fuR. 

Education The Government spends something like X 34 for a 
bui opean child and only A I for an iLdian child. There are boating 
schools at conveiiiont oei.tre8 for European children organised ai.d eiiufppad 
any first iwl^ school in England, while ]i.divm schools -ar,d tb^ iuro 
'I't Mombiasa and Nairobi only— are greatly i.cglected- 
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Segregatiou :»Thd White Paper ostensibly does away with segregatba. 
in toa^irship ai^ only^ but as a matter of fact for all intents and 
purposes it is in full foiDe and elfeeti for iiistince, in the Highlands ; reserva- 
tion exclusively for White setders and insertion of covenants in the 
various leases all over the country expressly exclude Indiana 

Railway Disabilities The Railway administration also in practice 
observes llie principles of segregation by labelling the compartmeiits for 
Europeans only'’, ‘7or uoirEuropeans only** and, “for Asiatics only/* In case 
of a rush when space is taxed to its last capacity an Indian has the 
•of either to break his journey or to proceed in an unoomfortable crowded 
•oariiage, whereas a single Euiopean might occupy a whole carnage and 
no notice is taken of it even. Neither in refreshment rooms nor in the 
waiting rooms are Indians allowed. 

Immigration Bill : — I regret to state that the Kenya Government has 
thought fit to legislate against Immigration by introducing a new Bill 
under the pretence of protecting the natives of this country. You have 
doubtless heard, read and talked aljout the provisi&ns of the said curious 
piece of legislation— the Immigration Bill— the cixidest perhaps that w.js 
ever destined to be placed in the Statute Books of the British Empire. 
The terms of the Bill leave no doubt that the total elimination of Indians 
from the Colony is the ultimate goal. The present immigration laws are 
4|Uito sufficient for the objects for which they are enacted. 

White settlers have nowhere been able to prove that an undesirable 
^dass of Indians has found a refuge in this Colony. Indeed, it is a positive 
fact that many European uridosimbles have been repatriated at Oovernmeitt s 
•expense ai d 1 make bold to say that not a single Indian has ever lieen le* 
patriated. The proposed Immigration Bill would seem to be a forc- 
runnor of the final extinction or a death’kriell of Indian enterprise, 
and is sure to operate adversely upon this country. East Africa— from 
the coast to the lake- on the testimony of hij^h medical authority is 
unfit for European colonisation. 

Similar legislation is, I undei’stand, shortly to be enacted in the 
Uganda Protectorate and possibly in the Taiiganayika Territory. There 
are seveml ordinances such as the Game Oidinanoe, the Ostrich Oidi- 
nance and the Mining Ordijiance sikI the Ci-own Lands Ordinance 
which do not give Indians a chance to take a share iu the develop- 
ment of the coutitiy, however keen and anxious they naay be to do so. 

Legislative and Executive Councils Although Hie population of 
Indians in Kenya is approximately thtee times more than that of 

Europeans in general aiid the Britisheis in paiticubr, and although the 

Indian community is paying much moie to the govei'nment in taxation 

than the European British suhiects, the local jg^vernment acting as the 
cats-paw in the hands of the conservative White Settlers, passed the 
Legislative Council Ordinance of 19IS# giving adult sutifrage to all 
l^mpean British subjects- a haidful in comparison to the Kenya 

populace— and deprived the Indians of their jiist rights. Last year the 
Secretary of Btate for the Cdonies in bis despatch gave us a ray oL 
hope that the Indians would be given franchise on a Common wlb 
but when European White Settfers throatened violence and aimed re^ejj 
lion if the country was not pieserved White, and i ii Common KoJi 
was given to Indiaiis, the pled^ did not materialixe. Indians were 
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luimiliated aid their l«th in the British seusr^ of justito shatlerid to 
pieces when they heard of the unjust and coniem-.«tibIe Kenya Indian 
Decision. 

To add insult to humiliatioii and divide our own camp, the Ooverir 
iiient pissed and published very recently the rules of the I^egislativa 
Council Oi-dinanc 3 whereiut to deluge and miaguide the Indian com- 
niuijity> adult sufFfage has been given but I must boldly say to those 
ioncenied that the Gove-nmimt has been misdirectsf! and the Indian 
C’oromuiiity of Kenya is determined not to bear the insult otfered to 
them in that notorious White Paper, and I am right in saying that 
until such time as the said policy is reviHed in justifioation of fiidiari 
riaims, the Indian community will not tike any put in the Legi^- 
turos of this country. Indians in this country do not want erumlMt 
4 if bi-eiid but they want thoir just rights. It is not a quostion of 
favour or gonei-oslty that the Indians are olferod that imtigiiiavy adult 
sulfra.s?e, but the Government is playing a game in which I am suro 
they will never succeed. With regard to the Kxccutive Council, the 
Indian conimuinty had accepted one seat thereon on the undorstamling 
that proper justice will be done and no dilTerential treatment will l>o 
shown to the Communities residing in this country under the Common 
Flag of His Majesty the King, but as usual the Indians wore trrvited 
hy the bureauciutic Government of Kenya oven worse than step-children 
liecause blood is ^ilways thicker than water. 

Trade Licenses : — I must j.ot forget thi? Mercantile CVnnrau* 
nity of Konya as well. They have played a no small part in the 
development and advancement of this country. They liavc even elevat- 
ed the Natives of this country and taught them the principles and 
advantages of trade and further it is this class only which plays an 
ititoimediary pait in this country. The Government, with a view U> 
harrass and min the Indian Mercantile Community, passed in the year 
1919 the Trading Licensing Oidinaiice wherein a heavy trading licoiis* 
ing fee was fixed and several clauses detrimental to the Indian tra^le 
were inserted therein. 

I must draw your attention to the fac'/t that in the Naiioln' Mtiiii- 
ripality Indians have been refused adeqimte representation although 
they pay in taxes more than any other community. Roads and saiiiUry 
'll nuigemeiits in their locality are neglected a!»d vo regaid is given to their 
<itber necessities. 

Native Interests:— -Nothing can bo more arragant or untrue than 
that White Settlers should arbitrarily arrogate to theinsolves the title 
'»f Trustees and Piotectors of Natives. iSo far as we all know every- 
thing is done for the White Settlers' own Ijenefit by exploiting the 
'Ujsophisticated and ignorant natives in whose mind the fear of the White 
man has been instilled by the lash or lethal weapons. One has only to 
open the Kenya Law Books to find ample testimony to bear out tliis 
view. 

I^<adies aiid gentlemen, I shall only exercise your patience for a ve^ 
'‘hoittimc. First of all I must thank you for hearing me so atUmtively 
** d patiently. The points I have touched here will be probably explaiiiwl 
you more ably by our illustrious President-elect than I could ever hope 
»*»‘d dream to do. Let us, brethren and sisters, get to work in right 
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eaniest and not content oanNslyee wi& speech-making or mateiially worded 
resolutioiMi earned unaniinooidy a that onr President' 

elect is a lady shotild be an insjaration to you as to what determination 
and self-saorMee can do. Ladies and geniiemen, there is nothing on the 
lace of this earth that b ijmposaihie of achievoment if undertaken with a 
spirit of detenninatioii and unity. 

Ladies and Qentlemeiif we are Indians. Diversify of religions should 
not imperii your duty towards our country; put aside all diSsrenoes and 
prejudices and work with a will. 

One word before I conclude :^India has started the boycott movement 
of British Empire Qoods in right earnest after the huniilating Kenya 
Indian Decision and I think it is the duty of the Kenya Indiams to join hands 
with them and get the Kenya Indian Decision reversed at the earliest 
possible opportunity and that we should make up our minds not to rest 
until the Kenya Ind4m Decision is all right. 

I again welcome you all to Mombasa and request you to forgive our 
shortcomings i^ arrangements and accommodation «and ooncentmte your 
energies on one point, viz., to devise means of attaining the equality of 
status and preserve our self-respect and honour of our dear Mother. Before 
I sit down I shall conclude by reciting the following quotation from 
Bhakespeare 
** I do love, 

My country's good with a respect more tender, 

More holy and profound than mine own life. 

Mr. TAIB ALI then proposed Mrs. Naidu (or the President' 
ship of the G^ngress and in doinyg so said:*- 

The name of Mrs. Naidu has b^n proposed for the presideiitship 
of what promises to be the most momentous session of the Africa 
Indian National Congress. Ladies and Oentlemen, the distinguished lady 
whose name I am proposing for the presidentship is too well-known for 
me to mention her. Without exaggeration, if I were to describe, even 
brieily* the great services which she has rendered to the Indian Nation it 
would take, volumes. Ladies aivd Gentlemen, the very fact that Mrs. Naidu 
h:iB travelled from India all the way to this country to preside over 
the deliberations of this assembly, and also the fact that she has left 
her deal* daughter, I am sorry to say, in a very dangerous condition, 
should convince you that she has closely at heart the cares and destinies 
of her fellow-countrymen residing abioad. Gentlemen, her presence 
here with us should also prove to us that our fellow-oourtferymen in Indwi 
arc following with the closest attention all the political doings which am 
going on in this country. Gentlemen, > I take it as a proof of their 
sincere desire to help us that they have sent to us Mrs. Naidu, who 
is one of the post distinguished political workers. Gen^men, I have 
no doubt that she will acquire during her short visit to fiiis countrj* 
veiy valuaUte and precise information of whit we are sufcring froju 
and she will place that informatioii before our fellow-'^ntrymen i« 
It.dm-^ they have alroady^^^ s^^^ the campaign there to assist us : at 
least I believe they aro 4^iiV best to obtain informtion as 

our grievances* There is ub that Mrs/ Naidu . 

the leadeia in India of th?e terrible j^%ht in . whu* w being 
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p|ie«d ia Ganrtfemen, tti« service which I believe she » 

<*W* to l^r 1» m will to an»U tn that which she has reudered 
to oar Mwwrlaiid. 1 vail, therefore, not waste your time any fvnther, 
BO I have the greatest pleasure in proposing her name and I foel sure 
that you will adopt that, name as President unanimously. 

Mr. Hussain Sulemaii Viijee then addressed the meeting in Gujarati. 
Mr. Sulemain Viijee then congratulated Mrs. S. Naidu on behalf of 
the Indian community and presented her with a Gold Modal. 

The following telegrams were then read out. — 
from tho i*t. Hioa. Mr. 8. 8QBiri : — 

**Wish sueoess Congress^ take united bold unyielding stand but no 
provocative measures or language, Mahatma progress t]uito satisfactory." 

“DoiJ^t send your representatives to the Muiiicipjd and Legislative 
Councils of Kenya.*’ 

t'rom A. /ifcanjVtf , Ltmdm 

*'Cougtatulatiorm to members on opeiung Congress. Trust complete 
success. Unity only can bring aliout success.*’ 

/Vein IJusscin Alidii.i fisram, Kkandallt : — '‘Wish you all success." 


The Presidential Address. 

Mrs. Nsidu then entered the pulpit and delivered an extempore 
address as follows 

Friends* — Being a very unconventional speaker, you will observe that 
contrary to all the accepted rules of Congress and Conferences I hold 
no printed paper in my hands — not even a single note to guide my 
mibo or my intelligence to deal adequately and effectively with thobe 
grievances and problems that are peculiar to the East African Indian 
Colony. 1 do nor know wheiber I should apologize lor not ‘following the 
conventional procedure ol having the printed page, so that you m^y 
rustle page alter page to . the convenience of the reporters who, alas, in 
every country, in England and all over India have a g levance against 
me, because they say l speak too fast, and my words are not words 
of journalism* 

1 have to thank you with all the strength and fetvour of my heart 
for the honour you have done me in mviiing me to preside over this 
most critical and epoch-making 8es.-ion oi the liast Aiiican Indian National 
Congre s. 1 am aVrare that there ate many distinguished compatriots ol 
mine who could have done you greater service and who have a vaster 
experience ol political life and with riper wisdom who could have directed 
your welfare and aS|dration to a successful issue. 

1 am awhie that there are many very irresponsible men in your 
^untry who regard a mere woman from India as an irresponsibib 
fire bran d* To each his o w n interpretation of what ia bis responsibilliy 
and what is a stalMa A stake in the country is not to be measured 
hy a foot-rule. Is not to be measured with staves, it is not the posses 
s:oa of wide .acres. It is hot the master^ip of great trade conceraa. 
xhe real stake In thta country is the honour and aell-respect ol the 
ifidian nation; wh.ch is cballenged io*day. There is not in the length 
and breadth of the inbahited globe a single Indian of whem It 
c>fi be said ha has no stake in that countr>^ Every man, ricli Or 
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poor, illiterate or otherwise, goes out to that country as an Ambas^or 
and a custodian ol Ills counl^'s interest. 

1 am staodiog to-day for the first time in my life on the soil of 
Africa, but oodg the less 1 dare any man of any nation to challenge 
my- statement that 1 stand on the traditional Colony of the Indian 
people. What makes tradition^ what makes policy, what gives rights? 
What brings duty, what imposes responsibility ? It U the historic con- 
nection of race with another, of one country with another, and the 
longer the connection the deeper the interest, the more the responsibi- 
lity and the more indisputable the claim. It does not take a very 
learned student to realize that naturally and inevitably East Africa is 
one of the earliest legitimate colonial territories of the Indian Nat on, 
going so far back, as 1 learn from the Chairman's speech, to the first 
century of the Christian Era, going back so far' as even hundreds of 
years before that. East Africa is, therefore, the legitimate Colony of 
the surplus of the great Indian nation; whether they went forth to 
colonize these unknown lands from an economical point of view or to 
satisfy their desires for venture, to give vent to tl^e great energy which 
lies dormant to-day in the Indian nation, but which is now rising up 
in a living stream to surge forward and flood the World. I stand, 
therefore, to-day before you as an Indian speaker on Indian soil,— ->oa 
that your forefathers have dug, — cities that your forefathers have built 
in a land whidi your ancestors gave to the citizens of the country- 
citizens by the right of heredity, citizens by the right of tradition, 
citizens by tbe right of the patriotic love which has been nurtured, 
fostered, and developed by the sweat ol the brow and the blood of 
tbe heart, of the pioneers exciled from India, so that Indian interests 
may grow greater. You are the descendants of those fdoneets, you are 
tbe children of those great exiles, yon are the custodians of the great 
tradition left by those adventurers who have made in the past tbe 
histories of tbe World. 

Do you realize that not only are you the Ambassadors of India 
across tbe seas, but you are the rightful inheritors of this great legacy 
your forefathers left, and yet in the land built by your blood, when- 
the graves of your forefathers lie, where men and women of every 
caste, Parsees and Christians, have raised their temples and mosques, 
and with one voice, though difierent in relig^ion, are williog to worship 
the same God, here comes a later generation of settlers and for whose 
convenience and welfare your fathers have worked and they dare to 
challenge your right to possess the soil of this land, the sdl over which 
the ashes and bonei of your fathers are strewn. We must know the 
iiiterpretation of ttot most omnipotent, that most iniquitous challeogc 
to your dvilizatioA known as tbe Immigiation Bill, whose clauses are 
not merely an insult to India but are a betrayal of English idea of 
justice, of tke English who claim to be the inheritors of justice aod 
freedom. 

It is not |or me, coming across the seas so many thousands o^ 
miles, so Igr away from tbe actual spot ol your grievances, to !•> 
down a and fast prpgiamme. To come to ^ose sofie^g 

grievan^ are so dd and yet so vital, suffering in ev^ npre 

and buiriilog with the insults and with indignation; and: ndt^ 
iht ond disadvantages of the sitnaticn, it would, as 1 my* ^ 

pinsumj^oii on my part to lay down for your guidance any 
lirithout knowing fifft bond the local conditions, the meegireiness of your 
condUious, yout strength, your capacity, your preparedness for certain 
courses of action. Those details those programmes, tiiose particuia 



embodied in your actions are for you to conaidur 
1^ If/ iWAjny wide of Indian doings, my ^wide experience 

ol Imperial douige. and my knowledge of tiie Englishmen who are betray! 
ing Eiiglaad; and my knowledge ol the Indian who is true to India 1 
can help yon to arrive at some decision, you will, with one uni*ed 
service and ever unyielding/tfarow back challenge after chaUcnge, insult 
alter ineult, and ultimately by your moral courage receive your iust 
d^ands. 1 shall be rewarded for the little sacrifice 1 have made bv 
leaving my Utile child who is dying, becanse the needs of the children 
of oar Njition are greater than the needs of one child. 


In the Chairman's speech to-day we have in bold, plain/ biting 
language the several indictment of the administration of the Colony, 
which no rhetoric, no oratory, no epithets and adjectives could have 
better and more boldly denunciated against the Government of the 
White nation in its attitude towards those who are older children of the 
soil. It has been a moat heart-breaking chapter in that volume o( 
iniquity by England which prides itself on its imperial Administration. 
Point after point is quoted — Law Courts, Hospitals. Licenses, Educational 
facilities, and Segregation — the separation of the White man, the Brown* 
man who bad the complexion dt their Christ, whom they crucified, and 
lastly the Immigration Ordinance. When I read this i asked myself : 
when those 24 Barons at the time of King John made him ^ign the 
Magna Cbarta — that great charter of liberty of the English Nation — did 
they dream of the days to come w^hen the descendants of those English- 
men would go abroad and stamp pn every right of liberty that King 

John had to pass at the incidence of his Barons. When J think 

of the great poets, politicians and philosopherd of England, when 

I think of the sacrifices of the youth ol England in France and 
Flanders, and when 1 think of the blood of man which has been shed for 
the causes of liberty and justice, 1 ask myrelf : does death alone give 
equality between races: ii there no justice, no equality, in life? As to 
Indians, you are outcasts, you carry the brand of inferiority on your 
brows; you are the unclean political outcasts of the Empiie. Friends, in 
India, whereas you know for the last few years there have been internal 
dissensions merely on details of political policy, this question of Kenya, 
this insult to Kenya, this challenge to India, this betrayal of the invioliDle 
right of man, white, brown or black, has brought political forces on to 
one common platlonn throughout the lengm and breadth Cif India — 
rub man, poor man, Hindu and Mussalman, Christian and Parsee. etc.r 
have ail come together on one common platform to denounce the cowardly 
statesmen of England. 1 know the tactics of Whitehall. 1 have a very 
wide personal acquaintance not only with Whitehall, but with the men 
and Ministers of Whitehall. 1 have friends among them, 1 have enemies 
among them. 1 have dined with them and denounced them on p'atforms. 
They have denounced me. Their rule of India is complete. When f 
hear of that wonderful camouflage document known as •* The White 
Paper 1 think : what an irony of language that so black a document 
should be called a “White Paper'? Whilst it seeks to consider, without 
anv apparent injustice to Indians, its guardianship as beneficiaries of 
the nat ves of Africa, it strikes the death-blow not to India, for it will 
Cot die, but to the Empire, that is built on iniquity. Believe me, I have 
rcjLd that White Paper very carefully; but tineJ that in every danse it 
sei kij to whittle away «he rights of Indians. But for every inch of the 
Indians* rights that is . betrayed, a whole acre of Imperial policy is 
betrayed. Do not be afraid of that White Paper. Do not be afraid 
o* the rhetoric ol the While people in their House of Commons, 
ncithjw when they speak of the inequality of Indians, nor when they 
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speak of the old civilization ol India, They want ns to stmagle the new 
ideals of Indian I do not believe their promises. Men and women of 
Kenya, how are you going to solve your own problem ? Yon are the 
pioneers, you are the ambassadors, you are the soldiers of the new ideals. 
How are you« with your new vision, your new outlook on life, your new 
experience, your new existence in a century that you have helped to 
develop, how are you going to defend your rights ? Do not say to me 
We look to India to help us.* V India cannot help you, India most 
help herself first. She has hersdf been broken up for centuries by her 
own internal difierences. She is weak. She has to consolidate her own 
adairs with her numerous castes and races and fight the enemy within her 
own gates. She can send you a living message, but ambassadors, soldiers, 
exiles and pioneers, you must work out your own destiny by dint of your 
own wisdom, the force of your own determination and unity of the Indian 
races which will make the Indian Nation indomitably. That is your 
•own afiair. 

Take the White Paper, your communal franchise — do you want this ? 
No. In this Colony you are not Hindus and Mussalmans wanting the 
protection of minorities. Our interests are difierenV. You are an Indian 
Nation-*-an indivisible unit— you cannot be separated into water*ti<bt 
compattments. You must all be on terms of equality and that 
is the. only course that a seif-respectinp nation can follow in one 
country. You do not want preferential treatment ; you do not want 
protection, you do not care if in a common electoral role yovL do not 
get a single representative, but you do not want to be shut out 
from that test of equality ; you do not want to shirk the battle 
for equal terms. Better not have a representative at all : better stand 
out : but do not accept a thing that will brand you once and for ever 
as inferiors of a race with whom you must live on terms of equality. 
Segregation ? There is no power in this land that can dare to offer us 
this insult of segregation, if you one and all say, we will not have 
segregation. Reservation of the Highlands ? 1 have never heard of any- 

thing more inept in statesmanship tlian this arrogant, cowardly and 
selfish attitude of the White man, who will not fight on equal terms 
with Indians and Africans against the elements. He cannot stand the 
climate at the lower altitudes. Look at those glad and bright-eyed 
children of ours here, they can stand the climate, why should not the 
European, who is so glib at asserting his morale, his officialdom, bis 
intellect over us —why is he not able to stand with you, dying genera- 
tion after generation with malaria and disease in your own country ; 
why can he not battle the climate with you ? Why should he have 
preference ? He has come, he says, to be the trustee of the Black races 
— to be their custodians. We have beard ol that trusteeship, wc have 
heard about those custodians and their guardianship which they tell you 
about in this dark African Continent. We are here for the trusteeebip 
-of India— India with its civilization, it< tradition, with its millions and 
snillionsof men and women, who have given their martyrs to the cause 
of modem civilization. They speak of the African native as if he were 
not even a human being, and they speak of the inferiority of the Indian 
for whom they must hold the guardianship, so profitable and lucratwe, 
the land which they take away from India an exile and outcast. But 
1 say, let India ^ht her own battle. You, in this new country^ fight 
your own battles and win. The most pressing of your grievances, tnc 
most outrageous of your grievances are the twin questions 
reservation of the Highlands and ^e abominable and iniquitous 
tion Bill. The reservation of the Highlands in reality, in actual daiy 

life, does not materially afiect the Indian, who does not care perhaps 
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me ia the csoWer dimate to which he is not accustomed: but it makes 
ao difference. It is the principle ol equality for which you are fiahtioa 
It may be that you do not wish to possess one little plot of laud in 
the Highlands, but not one needle's point shall be denied to you 
because oi racial discrimination and prejudice. You must buv land in 
the Highlands, and if you have not the money you must borrow it irom 
your countrymen but, at all cost, buy land and live side by side with the 
White settlers. That is the only effective means. I believe in resolute 
determination that finds in immediate action succour that is tangible 
and iadisputable ; but 1 do want a taogible and visible import oi your 
united determination that the principles of discrimination and racial 
prejudice shall not apply to the children oi the soil. 

Now in regard to the Immigration Ordinance. I do not know in what 
fashion, in what actual detail you will choose to combat this immigration 
question ; bat believe me. if you must shed the last drop of your bloud 
in the vindication of your rights to free citizenship and to free ingress 
into this country, you must be prepared to shed that last drop of bluod. 
1 do not believe in physical force— many oi you may not agree with me — 
but I do not believe in that invincible quality oi moral courage and 
determination and the sacrifice of patience. 1 hate this so called patience 
ot the Indian. You will be startled, but i repeat it, that dreadful, resigued, 
fatalistic patience that acquiesces in every wrong, is the ruin oi the 
Asiatic races. You must be proud : you must have that pride that will 
not brook even one sentence or expre-sion of the shadow ot an insult to 
your manhood and your race. You must not brook for one single 
instant the ghost ol a suggestion of inferiority, coming no matter from 
what source, whether it be in your trade, in any raox or profession of 
life. Friends, stand up like men , do not bend your heads but look 
with pride and defy the scowl that meets you wherever you go. 1 was 
heart-broken on the ship on which I travelled, in my comfortable quar* 
ters on the upper deck where i sat with English men and women so 
civil, so polite to me. because they dare not be otherwise to people 
like me But when 1 went into the bowels of the ship, when i went into 
those subterranean dungeons — the revelation come upon me : that desperate 
patience ol the Asiatic that makes him an exile. Do you think that 
any single White man — no matter how poor— would have consented to 
travel in those dungeons, under the feet of the ist and and class 
passengers and those White women delicately born, but too poor to pay 
the big money required for their passages ? There were men and women 
with liitle children, Goanese, Chinese, Indians herded like rats in the 
bowels of that ship— men and women who aie pioneers of a new country, 
whose blood and sweat makes it possible for the White settlers to live 
in comfort in his land. 

1 have not come to you to-day with any cut-and-dried policy but 
it might be that before the end of the Congress 1 and the local 
leaders will be able to collaborate in the production oi a definite 
scheme. 

f*he Indians of Africa were the true guardians of African interests 
and the future of the world lay with Africa. The Indians with ono 
united voice must give answer to the Government. They must say that, 
although in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, they would make 
tht river of the Government decision flow backwards. (Cheers ) The 
woild to-day was looking for a new doctrine but. as always, it would be 
India who would send a new light into the universe. Let my beards 
*<*11 for ever the hatred that is being bred between man and man in ibis 
l^autiful Country by a magnanimous pardon of those who, instead of being 
their brothers, would make slaves of them. (Loud A prolonged applause.) 
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Resolutions^ 

The follovtitig art amoog tha inportant reaolnliaaa patted tha Caagiett*— * 

Kisnya Ikdiak roLity. 

ThJt Congrefcfl records its enipbatJc protest against and deep iitdignation at tiu 
Cabinet decision embodied in the White Paper of the SiMh July, IV>2S, btoause it 
definitely assignt an inferior Ft at ns to Indiai^s in Kenya, aiul aims at White domi- 
xiation and perpetuaJ tubjugatiou of Indians. This f.‘ongit>s is ful y coxiTinoed tba* 
the tlnats of rebc*!lion aiui dinct actfon held cut by ilc Iccal White settlers auri 
iiu iriciJy n cowragid by the local OoTernmtnt las piii.cipaby inflwncid this dtcibiou. 
Tl is Coigruh believe h tj-at the claim of tiUfeUiMip of Kative intensts is a men* 
pretence lo diccive the uw Jd and the real obpet of the autJ ors is the i'urthe rai cc 
of the inurcfctH of the Euiopiaii sttileis to the excltsion of those of the Inibaii>, 
aid therefore unhesitatingly rejects the above |)olicy. 

Immigration Bill. 

Tlis CoigKts records its pjofouiul indignation at the pJopWd Jmmigiatioii liilj 
which uj.der the thin eii*gnihc of piotieilon of the intensts of African nativi> 
nal’y aims at the (xclusion of the Indian irniigTantH from this Coloi.y and ix* 
f nesses its determination to resist this iniquitous imature to the utmost. 

llKCALL OF GOVERMOR. 

This <.'orlgrt^s is convinced that tlie altitude adopted by H, E. Bir lloUif 
t.'oiyndoii, Governor of Keiiya, during the coum* of rugotiaiioiis and contlovl;I^i - 
luidiigto ll.c Ctibintt dicision of SCtli July 3W13, was not only unfair and paiiiiil. 
but w'as (Iclibi lately calculated lo jnomote and further the intensts of tlie Euiop'-au 
wnlers foth.c? detriment of the Indian community of this Colony as he was coiiinviii«.' 
at and indinetiy eneouitigiig the threats of viohiice and o|)en rebellion by iJii 
White setr.’crs, Eor tin sc retooiis, this Congrrss considers that Bir Bobc‘Jt Coiyiid»>j» 
is not a fit and ptoper jieinm to hold the n sponsible office of a Governor and 
tljcrefore dimands liis immodiale call. 

The Poll-tax. 

In view of tlie unjuht anil iniquitous Kenya Indian dccisioti of the S?5tli Ju!v 
lilgH, this Congress refoJvts that as a proU^st against the main decision, pa^^ent oi 
])o!l-tax by Indians in Kenya cxcipting Government servants sliould be suspended si" 
a first step until the luodihcation of the said decision. 

B'ire-akmh. 

This (Congress n -affirms tlu* resolution passed by it at its fourth sessions pn*- 
ti sting against the attitude of the Government in refusing licenses to Indians n- 
})0SHetK suitable lirt-anr.s uiid places on rtcord the fact that the local Govevnimm 
had delibtiiately disregarded this kgilimate demand of the Indian community. 

Prison Diet for Indian Prisoners. 

'J’he CongKfs n^olves that the Govcritmtiit l)c again requisUd to make suhMuu- 
tihl improvfmint in the diet, c’othirg and lousing accommodation of Indian 
pr.'Hoiu'j's in His Majt sty’s piisons in tie East African Territorj^, the present tnnr- 
iiunt as regards food and cJothii.g etc,, nuttd out lo Indians -Mng inferior totlm- 
ixicndul to natives of Boutli Africa. 

Degrees of Indian Cniverbities. 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that the Government of Eastern Afri<u 
si ouhl n cegnisc holdtA of Degrees from Indian Universities in respect of the Ltga’, 
Midioal, Krgine<»rii g, and other professions and that the holders of the degms I*- 
pel milted to practise in the East African ierritories. 

Trial by Jubv. 

This Coigriss expiesses dissatisfaction at Uie attitude of the Govcriuneiit 
Eastern Africa on ngard to the question of trial Vy Juiy of IiwUaus and iirg<stlh‘ 
Govtrimient to at oncC' ixtiwl that, right to ludiauk 

Edtication. 

This Cor.grcfs n;ost irdignantly prott#s against the disci iuiinating and nigga’d J 
policy of the ?ctal Government of Kei yii. towards the important question of f-du- 
cation of Ii:dian cliidren in the past^ and rcspictfully requests Hie Gdvenunent »<* 





KESOLUTIOMS 


3*5. 

iiicnSM! the Indlen tote iwlUi » view to eoteUioliiiiK in etl imuotum 

I..di»t. wntiOT tmd provaag Lortel •cBommwta.iou ilK«ivi« Itt "** 

*f the *“ Fovttion whatever exiete for the e.lucaiu.11 of chiUltM. 

In rganda and Taaganj'tka, this Coi:grciw rerommtiuie to the nnHxiivv lioveninuMiiH 
to lake Imaitdiate steps to remedy, this dcp'urable state of affairs. 


TKADK .Lic£K&E 8. 

This CongvePB urges on the Qovernmeiit of Kenya the imuietlinie vvik^I ..i th<> 
Traaing Licensing Ordinance ItlH*, tin.* abolition of which has iwii rm>nunci»actl 
hy the Bowring Committee. 

Admiiiistbativk Ahvsks. 

Tl.is Congress is informed reliably Uioi the various Administiative iiftitvis in. 
llueiscul by anti-lndiau proposals abuse their offiiv and intiueniv lo sHHe Indian 
trade in outlying districts of Kasiern African Territories by giving pridVreutfai 
ireatineut to Europtatis tsiacially in the Colony of Kenya aiul nioiv particularly in 
Nyaiiza Province aiul Vai district and retjuests the iinnuHlmte apiKiiiUuicut of u 
commission compoMnl of Europeaus aiul Inilmns representing the liiieivsts of Kenya, 
rgaiuta, Tanganyika, and ZanailMir to eiiquiTe into thostf grievuiuN's. 


SWADKSHI. 

Congress appreciates the givat iiupoiiaiuH^ of improving the ivlaiimi 
U‘twwn Ifulians and *Africaus aiul promoting am! fostering trade uiul ooimnevee 
tstweeii Africa ami India and it Mieivfoix^ authorist^s the Executive fomiuittee to 
lake meessary steps at an early date to carry out ilu‘se pi'.r|Ms*t‘s. 


COANDA. 

Thi> Congress urges the Ooveniment of the Cgmula rioiiettnaie to giant the 
Indian eoniiuuuity represenvation on the Legislative Coiiuens nod oiler publie tuliis 
of the I'roteetorate proportionate to their numerical sirength and verted inieivsts. 

Till* Coiigi’tss in the iutei'Csts of the development of the Tginula Protectmaie 
ui;d tiie welfare of the indigenous {Mipulatious strongly urges the (b*vf>rnment to in. 
tiwluet* and establish the Policy of Free- Tnule. 


Zanzibar. 

T!ii> Congress strongly protests agaiusi the him i»r the eontemplated Kasi 

Afrieap. Federation, in ns miieh ns the Zanziluir Protectorate is an almost autonomous 
Arab Miiiaiinte, Tanganyika, a Mandated Territoiy, and I'gaiida, a Proleetoraie and 
inose isjicciaily when the populations oi tliesi- terri lories are oppoM^d to siieh 
ledeiati(»n. 

Till!. Congress supports the opinion of H, M’s British ftuimn subjeets in Ihr 

Zanxibar I'relwt orate, that the post of the High Commissioner for that proleetoraie 
IK*) ha>ing iustitied itself during tlicf past so niuny years shouhl almlished and 
ihio the Birish liesident be made dire<*t!y rt*sponsible lo H. M’s Seeretai'j' cd Stall' 

lor ih.- Colonies. 

This Congress urges H. M’s Uovernnnnt lo iiUroduot lils-ial insi itui ions in the 
tbiveriiinenr of Zaiislbar such as the cxpaiiS’on of the present Proticioraie (‘ouncil 
n l.«gislative Council on elective principles and establish a Miinieipaliiy '^ith 

a4U'«infiie liidiuii n^preseiitatioii. 


Tanganyika. 

This Congress is of tlie opinion that the action of the Tan;-'anyika liorcrnineiir 
in pa-^ing the Ordinances knowJt as the Prolits Tux, Traile bici nsiiig, and Petllar's 
likvin.ing (3r<|iiiances iii face of the unanimous opposition of all Ms* eoiiiinunifies ol 
'langaiiyika Territory, expresscsl through the most deteriniiMsI ‘Haiiid lasting^ neariy 
for two mouths, is, to say, the least impolitic and unwis< and ix‘«piests the wild 
fi'^vernnient to immediately repeal the said Ordinances ns they ivork greni hard- 
>'^'‘p and oppression on the people. ^ 

This Coiigi'ess having reasons to Ixilicve that the economic and po’dicalinteresl 
Tanganyika are being subordinated to ihost* of Kenya, retsdv- s that the Mar us 
nf the Tanganyika Territory as a whole uiuier tiie mamlate shall Ir* kept un- 
iuipaired, and at the same time strongly op|»oHes tlu- suggestion iiuule in wrtaiii 
onairers to the effect tliai Moshi aiul Arusha districts In* hamhni over for mltfiinis* 
^ration to the Govenuneni of Kenya, t,.* 

In view of the unduly long delay in payment of t lie pre-war aiul iiiUTlm 
Gorman currency notes held by th«.* Tanganryka linHnns and also ot Hie cJalms 
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Against the cs-enemy German Govenunent and German {gMeets arising ont el wai 
oottditionS| this Congrtjss most mgently requests the TAngliiirilEa Gofenunent to take 
early steps for cxp^ting tbeir payment* 

CovoniBSB Fuhdb 

lu view of the extreme seriousness of the present poliiiosl positkni of the Indians 
in East Africa ami great urgency of funds to carry on the iieoessaiy political stnig. 
gle, this Coiigiess reso.ves that a 'futui sbonUl be started atT once* The Fund so 
raised sliali be oalleil **Tbe tiarc^ini Congress Fund " and treated as a penuanem 
Fund. Its > investment, management, and ilisburBemeuts shafV"' be entrusted to u 
comncitCcc oompose<l of:— 

]. Mr. Huseinbhai Bulcman Virjoc ami Mr. Nauiiariaram for Nairobi. 

2. Abdulla Jalfer 0kw]i and Hashau Jamal for Mombasa. 

3. Mahomed Easam for xisumu. 

4. Mr, Nanji Ka^idas Mehta and C. P. l>a)al for Uganda. 

5. Mr. Yusufa'i Ismalji Jivaujee anti Trikamdas Prcmji for ZansJbar. 

0. Mr. Yuhufali A. Karimji Jivauji and Mr. Hulemau Dahya for Taugauyjka. 

Messrs. Yusufali A. Karimjee and Trikamdas Premii shall be the SecretarIL‘^ 
and Treasurers of ilie said fund, aiui an account be opeiie<l at a rcc'ignised bank 
where the utiiuvestod portion of the fund shall be kept. The corpus of the Haul 
fund shall not be used except in caM*h of extreme emergency to be iletermincd !>> 
a majority of the Committoc. * 

bhrimati Barojini Naidu to be retiuesteii to kindly assist m the raising aiui 
i'olicoting of this fund during her tour in East Africa and Indio. 

^AUATMA GAMDHI. 

Tins Congress has learnt with great I'elief and tliaukfulm^ss that Maliatui.i 
Gamllii is making satisfactory progress after his lecent serious illia^Bs ami fervently 
pjays^ for his complete recovery ami his speedy restoration to liberty to guide i1m 
nation’s struggle for fretnlom ami self-realisation. 

Thanks to Mr. Bhastri. 

This Congress p*aceh on record its sinist' of grotituilu ami appreciation for tij 
K»rvices rendered to the cause of Indians in Kenya by the Kt. Hmi’ble Mr. Srini\si‘‘ 
Shastn and his delegation and empowers the General Secretary to aeknowledgi 
on ns behalf its appn^ciatiou of the services remlered by other inemis in India ami 
Etiglaiul, 

The KENYA DELEGATION. 

This Congress places on iccord ns dee]) seiiM.* ot apjmHMation and gratUmie n 
the members of the Kenya and Tanganayika deiegatioiis to England and India i«>i 
then efforts in the Tiulinii eauHt\ 



COiTCLUDIlto ' SPEECH gif 

Coneltt^og SpMcIi 

, b «onob^ the seation. Neidu eddretscd the Congtew in 
Hmol «iia •aid 

You most not let that Imodgra^^^ be passed for a sioRle 
moment. It is a measore introduced purely for the Wnefit of the Wlate 
sett>ers and ila motive is to oust the Indians, if the Cabinet consents 
to the loiinigiation Bill being fdased, it will be the duty of the Indian 
leaders to charter ship upon ship and send immisranta week af ter week 
to flood the cottQtiy» no matter at what cost ; out on sea and on land 
we shall defy that Immigration Bill. 

We must not permit the freedom of the present geneimttoo to be sold 
to the White man's interests. When 1 came into Mombasa Bay ray 
thoughts went back to our mother-country from whence boat after 
boat of brave adventurous merchants came to your shores bringing 
precious gifts-— gifts that bear the bali»mark of civilizition,— bringing with 
them wheat and rice and those things that feed the body. They brought — 
those brave Himlpo .Mercbants— in their cargoes the gilts of civilization 
to this Continent* called tlie daik Continent : but in H^s wisdom the 
splenriour of yonr future lies secure. Who brought civtlizition to 
Africa? It was* your forefathers, your Giijrati-speaking people, from 
the shores of the Bombav Presidency, from Goa, and all the little pirts 
along the coast, came your fathers, not as immigrants to fill up foims. 
to be questioned ana i.isultecl, to be refused admission* but to be 
wel c omed as bene fa c t ors and messengers of the people from whom they 
came. You are the people who have started the history and have made 
it possible for us to come here to-day. 

As 1 have told you, I have not come here to place before you, at 
least to-day* any programme for you to follow, but I beg you in the 
name of the dual inheritance that is yours, from the old country and this 
new country, to be true to your trust. You are the true guardians of 
the Africans' interests. You are those who have helped, solaced and 
succoured the black man who to-morrow will be the citizen of the world. 
The future lies with Africans, but your part is not to betray them by 
betraying your rights. If your rights are betrayed to-day, what guarantee 
ts there* m spite of all the pledges of Parliament, that the native's 
iQteresis is secure from exploitation at their hands. 

You must with one united voice give an answer to the Government 
and say that though in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, we shall 
make the rivers of your decision flow backwards. Though we arc weak 
and poor, though you seek to put upon us a brand of inferiority and 
deprive us uf &ose rights and privil^es, those responsibilities and duties. 
<^ur heritage of unalienable right, do not believe for a single moment 
that whilst a sing e Indian is alive in India yon will go unpunished and 
unchecked. Whatever programme you decide to folio w, that programme 
must be carefully considered in all its details during the next two days, 
and at the end of the Session, with your assistance, it might be po«sible 
for me to guide you in forming some policy, not of my own* but merely 
as a voice of your determinatUm* it might be possible for me to guide you 
»n forming some policy* not of my own, but merely as a voice of your 
determination* it might be possible for me to be a messenger of your 
hearts. | come to-day from India. I come to hear the new probems 

are biting into your hearts and making yonr blood run with lever 
at the injustice of the White man. 1 can only say : fight the good fi^t 
with that spiritual assistance that Mahatma has given us* not with the 
^^pons of the old civilisation* those things have bseo scrapped with Western 
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civilization and on the bat lefi^da that ate the graves of the sdidieit in 
Europe. The Id Has been waiting for a new messenger, but in the 
boor of darkness it has been an Indian that has sent that message of 
light to the wor^. It was that littte man, so fragile thi^ you could 
crush him almost between the palm of your hand, but so great, so mvincib'e, 
so enframed with a divinity Uiat makes a God pf man— ‘‘ Mahatma **— he 
brought to. India the message of civilization ihrough seif-saciifice, but 
understand self -sacrifice— not the sactifice of National self-respect. 

Kill irjtisiice by your indomitable tiutb, and kill lor ever the hatred 
that is being bred between man and man In this beautiful country, by 
your magnanimous pardon of those, who. Instead of being your brotlierfs. 
would make slaves of you. 

The Parting Message. 

Pnor to her leaving the shores of East Africa, Mra. Sarpiini Naidu 
issued the following message to Indians in East Africa under her own 
signature as President of the East Afncan Indian National Congress, dated 
Februaiy 18th, 1924. ‘ 

•* My farewell advice to the people of Kenya is to abide loyally 
and fearlessly by ibe decision of the Congress and fulfil scrupulously 
both the letter and the spirit of the resolution in which the Indian 
community of East Africa expressed its indignation at, and the entire 
rejection of. the Government's policy. 

‘ The Kenya White Paper seeks to impose in an unjust and arbitrary 
fasiiion an inferior political status on the Indian community of Soiitlt 
Africa. 

“While earnestly striving to rectify these faults, we should try to 
ameliorate those evils in our social condition, which seem to give roon\ 
for our opponents to mock at our daims and deny us equal franchise, 
equal status, and e<iual privileges in the civic life of East Africa. 

“It is our duty to carry on with unfalteiiog vigour and determination 
the political stiuggle we have embarked on. e must contiuue it, what- 
soever be the cns< lo our persons or property, until the Kenya Whiti- 
Pa |>er is destroyed once for all, and Indians in Kenya have, by their own 
uTdted efiort and sacrifice, vindicated their light to share equally in the 
duties and responsibilities of free citiz'.na, and build up a tradition oi 
progress, brotherhood and service, in Africa, the land of their adoption 

“The first step in our struggle is the suspension of the payment of 
the poll-tax on Natives as a symbol of resentment against the policy 
adf»pted by the Government under pressure from, and in the interests of. 
the White settlers of Kenya. 

‘ t is only a small initial sacrifice that is at present demaoded. 
Both rich and poor should make it their duty to show a united front and 
to carry out with united strength the mandate of the Congress. 

“No poll tax is to be paid until the White Paper policy is reversed 
and Indians come into their political riehts again. We shonld cheerfully 
endure every loss and penalty that might be imposed by the Government 
in the spirit of truth, quiet dignity and ccurage in accordance with the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi." 

[The above message was sent to the "Mombassa Times an English 
Pai>er, which refused publication of it, after consultation with the Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it was a direct incitement to sedition. Th^ 
same paper, however, published a distoited version of; Mrs. Naidu » 
jspeech Oil social condition giving facts to which she did not ref^ at all.] 



The No-Tax Campaign. 

After the session of the Congress the Kenya Indians detenninat] Ur 
rarry out the resolution of the Congress on the non-payment of the 
roll-Tax. All the taxes and the licenses were payable before the end 
i>f January and a wide oampaign was organised to rally all the Indians 
.•igainst the Poll-tax. The Bevenue oflBcers of the Government, on tlie 
other band, were equally determined, and setting aside the usual law. 
brought into force a practice alleged to have l>een in force for the past 
throe years making the payment of the Poll-tax a condition piecedeiit 
to the isstiing of trade licenses. pas8i>orts eti\ Indians were pro- 

pared to i^y for the trade licenses, and this hai'assment made their task 
all the more difficult. They however remained firm. They paid 
nil other taxes but refused to pay the |)oll-tax of 30 shillings per 

nilnlt male, and for this they wore sentenced each to a month’s hard 

laUnir. The movement spread rapidly to the distant districts of Kenya, 
and a large number of people prepared themselves to couil arrest. 
S<»mo .'too Indians thus went to jail. But the policy of the (t«)vorniiieiit 
nut to issue licenses unless the polhtax was previously iwiid could not 
.siuH^ecd. Government thou changed their tactics and went on issuing 
licenses with the one hand and delivering summonses for recovery of the 

tax with the other. The piaintilf and the trying Magistrate were the 

same person and he went on making attachments on the properties 
uf the defaulters. .Some of the wealthiest and the most imiHuiant 
riiorchants wero subjected to the attachment proceedings, and the 

Icadcis were scut to prison. The merchants began to couit arrest 
j<».vfully, and then the Government again changed their tactics. They 
began to summon the loaders of the movement before the coini, hut 
the leaders raised constitutional iK>iiits and stated that the Poll-tax 
‘•rdinanee was totally illegal and the (M>ntinuanco of it against the 

Indians was ultra- vires. They also lu’ought the treaty which the Sultan 
Ziuigilior had signed with the Bntish ami the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act 1890 and the various Ordoro in Council 190:', 1906 and 1921, 

KtiiMiig that the Crown or the Legislative Council had no right to tax 
diciii unless Avith the consent of Parliament. They stated that in the 
>ear 1912 wdien the Poll-tax ordinance was passed, the Indians had 
' ‘'it her dire(?t uoi* indirect representation on the (Vnincil ai.d tlieirforo 
were not bound to pay the tax. 

Mrs. Naidu's (ampaigu. 

Ihe agitation for the uo-tax campaign went on iiiiahated for 3 
n.njiths. On Fcbruaiy^ 6th a huge dcinoiistration wiis held at .Mc»mhiM«it, 

A big procession went loiind tlic city .singing national songs exhorting 
o diaiis all over the colony to join the movement as a IkkIv. A huge 
niass-meetiiig was hold at" night whero Mr. D. B. J>esai | •resided and 
derailed the ease of a similar campaign successfully carried out 25 years 
ayo. People attending the meetting all took a solemn vow to resist to 
last and not to submit to the daily gathering pile of insults and 
dignities heaped upon them by the Whites. Mrs. Naidu herself made 
42 ‘ 
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a leetuiing tour tfarouglioat £a^ Afiioa during February lagf;. Fandit 
Benargidas Chaturvedi of tbe Aliinedabad Sabarmati Aidiram* and Mr. S. 
O. Vaze of tiie Servant of India were alzo there. Ibey turned the 
Indian agitation from a purely coinnittiial one to one of liniver^ protect, 
againzt White opprezsion, both upon the Indians aiid the Afriean natives. 
The frigid isolation which the Indians had so long observed in their 
dealings with the African natives were henceforth to be broken. Fw the 
next 10 days Mrs. Naidu pushed on her campaign vigorously, not on 
the no-tax movement alone, but also in carrying and explaining the message 
•of non-violence of Mahatma Gandhi, in eradicating 8o<^ abuses amongst, 
the Indian community, in organising the volunteer movement amongst 
the Aga Khani Kliojas, and generally in stimulating the whole popula 
tion of Indian settlers to more active national work. She succeeded also 
to bring round some of the good people of the W^hltes to I'ocognise the 
jtistice of the Indian's grievances and to enlist their sympathy and co- 
operation. She left Mombasa on the 17th February last; and was followed 
a month later by Messrs. Chaturvedi and vaze. » 

The Attachments and Oppression. 

Meanwhile persecutions went on. The chief centre of tlie 
tiouble was Mombasa, the gate-way and the chief Poit of KenyM. 
The (3overnmei.t was afraid that, if the non-payment movement, 
started by the Indians were r.ot checked, the administration would 
lie absolutely didictilt as the movement of the Indians was con- 
tagious and the natives might soon learn also to refrain from payiig 
the taxes. Persons who joined the non-payment movement included 
capitalists, big merchants, shop-keepers and land-holders and when 
ordered by the Besidont Coinmissioueis, they willingly courted jail. In 
Kenya the old (1882) Code of Civil Procedure of India is applicable 
ill all civil matters. According to sections 48 to 50 it is obligatory on the 
part of the plaintiff to file a plaint in court and if there is no such plaint bled, 
it is obligatory on the part of the Court to dismiss the case. Accoixlinf; 
to section 9 of the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance 1912 it is stated that 
whoever makes a default in iiayment of the Normative poll-tax, diu^ 
and payable, the Magistrate or the District Commissioner under wh(».se 
jurisdiction the man resides shall ist^ue a summons calling the defaulter in 
attend before him to answer why ho should not be ordered to pay the poll-tax. 

The Mombasa District Commissioner s Court however adopted a (lueci- 
procedure. Under the Poll-Tax Ordinance, Sec. 9, the Court tlircw 
off the sections of the Code of Civil Procedui'e as to plaint etc. The 
summons shows that the ** Crown” is the plaintiff. It was really I'ut 
conceivable by a common layman how the Crown came to know that the 
defendant was indebted to the plaintiff in the amount of the (oll-tax as 
there was nothing on the record which could show that. Under ^ 

•of the Petition of Bights Ordinance 19)0 it was clearly stated that in air action 
by Crown there shall appear and act the Grown Advocate or »ouu* 
jiuthorised person by law; but in these poll-tax oases no body appetircci 
excepting a clerk of the District Commissioner who held no i)ower oj 
atiiomey or a letter of authority. This dark opened a book and ssiu 
that from the book he did not find that the defendant had pivin 
his poll-tax for 1924 I There were about 400 cases filed in Mombasa alone, 
some 100 in Nairobi and a similar number in the neighbouring districts. 
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Mr. Demi’s Case. 

The moefe important ease was that of Mr. D. B. I>esai, the Hony. 
B^retary of the Mombasa Indian Association, and the leader of the move- 
im^t He was sunniipiied as a defaulter to appear before the District 
Commisdoner on the 22nd February. In the beginning be miscd the 
legal and technical obfeetions; firstly he raised the objection under 
section 50 of the C. P. C. Then he said that the District Commissioner 
had no power to t»ry the case and therefoie it should be transferred to 
another Courts as the District Commissioner himself was the Collector of 
the xKill-tax and tiiat there was a circular that where thoie are Resideiit 
Magistrates or Town Magistrates the ernes of poll-tax should be tried 
there. Mr. Desai also raised an objection as to whether the polbtax 
was legal or not. Thereupon the District Commissioner adiourned the case 
to the 2Fth on which day, over and above the aforesaid otviections, 
which were not decided by the Court, Mr. Desai stated that there ought 
to have lieen the presence of the Crown Advocate, and as neither ho was 
]>rc8ont nor the Plaintiff present, the case should lie dismissed with 
rests under section 102 C. P. C. On being further asked Mr. Desai handed 
to the Court a memorandum where ho hml asked the Coutt to refer the 
rase under section 26 of the Couit s Oi*dinance 1907 to the Supremo Court 
to decide whether the poll-tax was legal. Mr. Desai after handing in the 
Memorandum stated that he reserved the right of tiling his writtoii statement. 
The ease was then adiourned till the 4th Man;b. 

Judgment Goes Against Desai. 

On that day, the District Commissioner brought in a written judgment 
wherein he stated that there was another circular which overruled the 
IHiint raised by the defendant whether the Court should try the case. With 
rcganl to section 102 and the {letition of Bights Ordinance, ho staterl. 

that the procedure under the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance was quite 
flifforent and that under the said Ordinance those . iioints did not arise. 
With regard to the legality of the tax he stated that in 1914 there had a 
i'lisv derided wherein it was held that the Crown had the right to 
levy such tpxes. But the judgment of 1921 had not decided the points 
raifWMl by Mr. Desai. Without deciding these points, which could be legally 
decided by the High Court alone, the J)istrict Commissionoi' over- 

uiled them. Further, without getting any i»roof as to the plaintiff s 

elaiiii. the Ib'strict Commissioner gave judgment for the plaintiff as the 
dch r.dfiiit refused to answer pertinent questions asked by the court ! 
After jmlgmont, even though the District Commissioner knew that the 
defaulter had propeity still, in oi*dor to harass them, issued warmnts 
he their person according to section of the Old CWlc of Civil 

l*rocediire of 1882. Under section 339 it is ma<le clear that it shall 
be ohligatoiy for the Court to receive the deposit from the plantitf 
bn the Hubsistence allowance before issuing the warmiits and in case 
rants are issued without such deposits the warrants shall be illegal. 
Notwithstanding this the Court issued the warrants without receiving 
deposit, azid sent warrants upon the jailors under section 389 in 
*'oiitravention to the contents of the fwiid section with regard to the 
subsistence aliowauee. In the jail the Civil Prisoners of the Poll-tax 
their own food and 'nothing ^vas given by the Govenimeiit. 
Mm 6th Mardi two of the Indians who had been sent to Jail for 
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non-payment of the Poll-tax came out of the jail as theif Poll-tax 
paid by some unknown persons. A mass meeting was held at night 

on the 6th and the position was explained as regai'ds these 

two i)erson8. In the meeting it was resolved ''diatthis mass meetin;' 
^mpowei's the Managing Committee of the Indian Association, Momhua! 

the Mombasa Committee of the Standing Committee of the Congress! 

and the Mombasa Polbtax Committee to punish those persons who havt^ 
paid the Poll-tax.” It was agreed diat those who paid the Poll-tax aftci- 
the 20th January but up to the 5th March should be punished by a 
maximum fine of Bh. 500 or in default social (excepting on occasions 
of religious purposes, serious illness, and on death-bed) and commercul 
boycott for a period not exceeding one month, and those w^ho paid after 
the 5th should be punished by boycott in the manner for a period not 
exceeding three months. In Nairobi and other up-country places 
matters were not (b'agged so hurriedly as in Mombasa. 

The movement, however, flagged by the end of March last for 
want of workers, and also for want of that solid unity which has ev(M- 
been the bane of the Indian. 

The New Labour Policy 

The change of Government in England led people to hope much from 
the [.abour Party. On Jan. 29tli, however, Mr. Thomas receive! tho 
Empire .lournalists at the (kflonial Office and outlined at length the 
Government’s Empire policy. Ho referred at the outset to the nonsense 
talked about labour being anti-Empire. 

Replying to a question liy Sir StaTjley Reed, he said that one (>f 
his flrat difficulties was Kenya to which he had given more consider 
ation than to any other. He said emphatically that their first duty was 
to African Natives. Neither European nor Indian interests could diveit 
them iixm their obligation to the natives. The policy euumeiated in 
the White paper was the one most likely to be followed. 

Mr. Polak on behalf of the Indhiii Overseas Association urged tln^ 
Colonial and India Offices and the Prime Minister of • the implica- 
tions of the formula agreed to at the Imperial Conference and the 
definite pledge by Colonel Wedgwood in the Colonial Office vote debate 
on the 25th July last oti behalf of the Labour Party to revise the 
White Paper decisions as between Indians and the White settlers when 
the party came into office. 

In the House of Commons on February 26th, Mr. J. H. Thomas, reply 
iug regarding the Oolonial Office supplementary estimate relating to Konya 
And Uganda, declared that the Governfnent’s first obligation to Kenya and 
policy which they intended to pursue, was a trust to the natives. That carried 
with it something more than an obligation to talk about franchise o« 
immiiftatian questions, namely, assuraneo that the natives would be fairly 
trest^, protected and especially educated. 

Mr. Omsl^ Gbre welcomed Mr. Thomas’ determination to puiawe 
an African policy. He feared that Mr. Thomas would have a great dfd 
of outside pressure aikd attempt to f orce an Iiidianising poUcy on him 
and he was glad that Mr. T^ome^ h^ colours to the 

One thing ^at Kenya wasted erae less talk and news about 
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iiioni about oottou and maize grown by the Afrioau peasants, and develop- 
ol East Africa on West Afrioan lines. 

The Colonies* Committee. 

In the Council of State at Delhi, on February 6tb the Kenya 
.{iiestioii was raised in debate. 

Sir B. N. Sarma, Member'in-charge of Knimigmtioii said: “I wish to rmike 
an aiiiionnoement regarding this resolution. The Goveniment of India have 
.•strongly urged upon tli j Secretary of State for Colonies the desirability of not 
)ti‘oceodiiig with the Kenya Immigration Bill until the Committee to be 
»l»l>oiiited made its report to us and the Colonial OtHoo. The Secretary 
iti State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint the Committee, 

in as much as the decision has been reached that the new drafts of 

the Bill would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing would 

)»d done in the matter of the Immigration Ordinance by the Colonial 

Otfice until the Committee meets in London and discusses th> <{uestion 

and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Sethna : There is nothing new in the statonient of the lion. 

Sir H. N. Sanna, except the appointment to l»e made shortly of the 
Colonies’ Committee, but my resolution deals not only with the Iminigra* 

tion Ordinance, but also in regard to the franchise. 

Sir B. N. Sarnia said that the telegram received from the StV'i-etary 
<ii State puts the matter a little further than what the N iroroy htm 
?,tatcd. I understand that nothing would be done in the matter of thtj 
Onlinancc until the Committee is in a position to negotiate with Iho 
C^ilonial Office.*’ 

Mr. Sethna : Sir, will the Commiltco deal with tho fpiestioii of 
Iranchisol Sir B. N. Sanna : It will. 

Mr. Sethna : But in answer to a «|nestion put by Sir Stanley Hood io Mr. 
’I'homas when a 4leputation of the Empire Journalists appeared before him, I)o 
"tated that he looked ufK)!] the arrangement in regard to the francliiso 
ill Kenya as completely settled. Tho Viceroy’s speei h itself was inutainly 
lukewarm on this (juestion. Heiieo iny fear. 

Sir B. N. Saima : Tho Franchise Bill has already been passed into 
liw, and what iiuxlilieatiojis are possible is a «iucstioti whiidi would br» 
uikeii up by the Committee .separatrcly. The Franchise question has not 
l'o,.ii raised in the resolution before iis. 

And on the 12th March the Government of India aptHiintcd the (blonios’ 
t oiiiniittoe **to make rcv'resentatioiis to the Secretary of State for tho 
* oloiiies on all questions a^ecting Indian-s domiciled in Kenya arising 
out of the de^osioiis einlMxlied in the AVhito Pai>cr and «)n r;crtaii* 
!''n*diiig questions affecting Indians in P'iji. The members arc : — 

"Mr. J. Hope Simpson C.I.H, M,P., Chairman, ILfl Sir Sultan 
''•lulnunruad Shah Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Boliei'tson C.l.L,, Dewan 
I’uhadur T. Kaugachariar M.L.A., Mr. K. C, Koy, M.L.A. 

“Mr. B. B. h:wbiink, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the Uovortr 
nieni of India, Department Oi iScliuAtioii, Health and Lands, will Act as 
rotary to the Committee. It will assemble in I^iidon as soon tm 
P**>«»ihJe. The members sailed from Boml>ay on tho i&th Man^h. * 



Hegardiijg the so'Called native trusteeship, Mr. S. G. Vase; of the 
6ww}mi$ oS India says:-* 

*'Mr. J. IL Thomas, -the Colonial Secretary in l^e Lahotir Cabinet, 
speaks often erxiugh about - ' native trusteeship,’^ but to him evidently it 
is but an empty phrase. He has been plied in ParHament with (Questions 
regarding the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Begistration of Natives 
Oi^nance, etc., which spell for the East African wards of the Whites 
a form of semi-slavery, but Mr. Thomas apparently regards all such 
I>lea8 on the score of humanitarianism as inspired by a mawkish 
sentimentality, to ti^hloh only imbeciles would pay any heed. If on cardinal 
labour principles he is so utterly unsound, it is hardly a matter of 
surprise that, where his information is derived exclusively from official 
sources, he is altogether engulfed by the bureaucratic spirit. On March 
5th Mr. Morel endeavoured to expose in the Commons some of the 
monstrosities inherent in the system of taxation which obtains in Kenya. 
By this system the Whites who ,are best able to pay make the leagt 
conhibutiou to the public revenues, while natives who just live on the 
lx)rderland of starvation are made to bear, over and a^ve the cost of 
the native services, the largest share in the cost of the development of 
the country in the White's interest. What percentage of the receipts from 
native taxation is in fact devoted to European requirements, the Kenya 
officials have not yet ' made public, and will perhaps never do so, but 
occasionally yon get an official or two who tell you privately but plainly that 
a considerable pait of the money derived from native sources is really 
expended on Europran interests. 1 have seen many leaflets reoommorjlin);; 
Kenya lor White settlement, in which the most seductive feature of this 
modern Arcadia is made out to be the absence of an income-tax or a 
land-tax. The absence of these two taxes is no doubt a very great 
scandal, but the full measure of the iniquity of this system of taxation 
will not be apparent until one is fuitfaer told that the deficieitcy in revenue 
is made up by clapping on to the natives a tax which makes a large 
propoition of them work on Furoviean faims for nearly three months in 
a year. The gross partiality of this arangement Mr. tried tc 

bring out by asking the following question in the House 

‘‘Will the Secretary of State for the Colonies te;$ce steps to levicw 
the incideixo of direct taxation upon the native population of Kenya 
which in effect involved the able-bcdied male population ui work uih^m 
prmopean farms and plantations for three moiiths out of the year: aid 
w'ill he take steps to secure that the principle be adopted that at least 
one-fifth of the direct taxes paid by the natives sfaidl be returned to 
them in technical education, medical service and agricultural instiuctiou ' 

*‘To this Mr. Thomas returned the following answer : — “ I eaiu ot 
accept the suggestion that a native cannot pay his tax by working on 
own account. Active steps are being taken to extend native cduoatioif 
and increase native agrioultural prcduction, but I do not think any fixed 
percentage can be laid down. The pioportioii suggested by my Hon 
friend was very nearly reached in 1922 and, if veterinary services ate 
induded, was exceeded. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ab to the effeet the iheraased native taxation has on the native 
labour supply, it is Imrd^ worttt wMle to engage in a with the 

Oolorial ^Secretary ; it is w"rit large in the official Labour Commissions 
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liii^rt of WH— '8. *® ^Wch it is enough to refer him. Uat on the 
latlar parKon of Mr. Thomas’ answer, it is necessary to dwell for a 
few mioti^* P*'0®®^08» however, to examine its acoui'acy, I 

must mention two facts. First, that the native j^ays not tmlj* in the 
iorm of the Hut and the Poll taxes, which Mr. Morel apparently hail 
ill mind when he put the question, but two other ways— thixnigh customs 
duties on imi^rts for native consumption (and it must not be supjKised 
that their inoidence is at all light,) and thixaigh the tax in the ehap.> 
of fi-eo labour in the Reserves, a i>ait of which, e.g,, on motor loads* 
is really for the benefit of the Europeans The second fact to be borne 
ill mind is that the test which Mr. Morel applies here is too easy, viz. that» 
onc’fifth of the proceeds of direct taxes from the native should be applied 
10 the education and medical soiwices in the Reserves. The leal principle 
of allooatiotj of reveinies that ought to lie applied is the one emlKidied in 
A plan for Govt, on mandate in Africa"' published by the league of Nations 
I 'iiion. As the Kenya Government professes to lie conducted on the trustee 
^hip plan, like countries administered under the lioaguo of Nations inandtite. 
there is no ]*ea80u why Article XVII on Kevenuo therein should iioti 
apply to Kenya: The Mandatory should, so far as |x>BsibIo, allocate all 

revenues derived from direct taxation of Africans to the native (toverir 
niciit, to be spent by them subject to advice and approval of the Kesident Advi 
M'rs. The whole of the leveiine of the Mandatory, from whatever 
soviioe arising, should be exv>ended for the sole mlvantagi' of tiov 
inhabitants of the territory." The priiici)ile therefore that should govern 
the Kenya Govermnent's policy is not that one-fifth of dii*ect taxes 
vhould 1)6 applied to education and medical help, but that all tho 
revenues should be applied solely to native interests and the whole proceeiN 
fmm direct taxation should bo spent by the natives as they desire. Ihr^ 
I he Kenya Gkivernment does not come up even to the low standard mention 
0(1 liy Mr. Morel. Mr. Thomas affirms tlnit it docs, but I luoiKise to show 
helovv that it falls far shoit of it. 

The Hut tax and the Poll Tax was estimatiKf to nimbict; in 102:1 
.£500,365 ; leaving the cost of libour on road.s etc., which nativcH are 
liahle to supply out of the reckoning for the moment, the fjiicstion is 
whether on native education and medical relief one fifth of i>50U0,000 
*>r £100,000 is expended. It is most surprising tliat Mr. I'liomas shun Id 
have answered the question in the affirmative, whereas the fact is thar; 

tboBo two services only a quarter of this amount is dcvot(Hl for thr> 
hciicHt of the native. In 1023 the Kenya Government spent 270,i7h 
"^•illings oil Arab and native education through its own agenry, and ir, 
VC 217,920 shillings by Wiiy of gmrits to Missions. Now of the 2014 
h Iflren in attendance in Arab aisl native schools, alxiut 400 arc Arabs; 
we may take it that of the 273,478 shillings disbuiswl by it through 
own agency. 216,380 shillings were .spent on the natives, which with 
217,920 shillings grant makes a U>tal of 434,300 shillings, or 
So much the Kenya Goveninieiit spent on native edncatioii 
*M»t only technical and agricultural educration but literary education as 
" ‘in ill 1922. And how much did it spend on modii^al facilities for 
r It is difficult to give exact figuitss, but in ^2’. only 
^^ 666 was spent 011 medical work in Native Keserves. £2,3 i 2 for the 
of Missions and £4,294 spent by the Merlical Depaitmcnt 
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ilnelf. Thusr to tbase two m'vices of the most vital impoita&oe to the 
natives, it would appear that only £26,381 was spent, whicli bears a pro* 
lx>rtion, not of 20 per cent, but, 6*7 per cent to the proceeds of the 
Hut and Foil Taxes* Mr. Thomas says that if veterinaiy services are 
included, the expenditure would exceed 20 per cent. The amount spent 
on veterinary seivioes in Native Reserves in 1922 (including the salaries 
of European veterinaiy officers) was £10,371. Thus the inclusion of these 
services would bring up the total of expenditure in the native interest 
to £38,735 and raise the percentage of direct taxation applied to these 
purposes from 6*7 to 7*7. The amount that is actually spent on the 
three services mentioned is thus a little over one*third of what Mr. 
Thomas says is being spent. It would be well if the Colonial Sccretaiy 
would explain his figures in detail. I have no doubt that his arithmetic 
is very seriously at fault somewhere. These bald ^figures perhaps convoy 
to the reiuler a very . imperfect idea of the Kenya Governments piave 
neglect of the native. He will have a better idea of the medical and 
sanitary condition of the native when I put before him .iust two facts, 
that of every 1,000 children boro 400 die within the first twelve months 
of life (whereas the infant mortality rate for England for the year 1921 
was 83 per 1 ,000), and that when army recruitment wont on, the 
Government had an average of about 33 per cent absolute wrecks anion/: 
natives. One cannot be too censorious of the utter callousness with 
which the Government of Kenya has treated these three suhiects of the 
utmost advantage to the natives ; education, medical help and vetciiiiary 
work. It is best to adduce the evidence of the Whites themselves. o!i 
May 4. 1920 Mr. C. W. R. Lanes said in the Kenya Legislative Council:— 
‘‘With regard to the first (education), lieyond the grant of a few uii)eo.s 
by Government nothing was done to educate the natives ;in the Resolves. 
With regal d to the second (medical relief), the Nyanza Province consistod 
of five districts. 1 he whole Province had only one Medical Otfic er 
whose time was taken up with the European Community in Kisuinu. 

It naturally fell that the native got very little medical attention, if at 
all. The five districts mentioned were visited at frequent periods l*v 
smalPpox, plague, etc., vihich naturally carried off thousands of natives. 

•..Thousands of pounds were spent annually in combating the disease." 
of animals outside the Native Reserves and as far as he was awate 
not a penny ivas spent on combating the disease of human beings inside 
the Reserves * ! Another European member, Mr. A. C. Hoey, addcc^. “Tli* 
Elgai Reserve was visited oceasionally by an officer, and then only for 
the collection of taxes or to boo whai^iabouv he could get.’* 

‘‘ I would re|)eat here a suggestion which has been made before. For 
administrative purposes the Goveripsent has 8ei>arated native from iion' 
native areas ; why should not Government effect a similar sepaiation 
in the native and non-native budget ? Why does it not decide that all 
the money raised from native reserves should be spent therein. There 
is nothing impracticable in this suggestion ; it has been put forvpud 
not by visionaries but by practical administrators. Then it will be 
to find out whether the native gets a proper share of the contribution 
he makes to the country's finanoes. As it is, the manner in 
huge amounts are wrung from him for the purpose of devoting theni 
to Eiiiopeaii intereste redound to the unspeakable shame of England* 



Indians in South Africa. 

The portion of Indians in South Africa was a^n assailed on 
Kovemb^ 20th kat in the Natal Provincial Council meeting, when Mr. 
Geo. Hulett asked leave to introduce a draft Ordinarioe to aiiiond the 
k>cal township la^» urged that the measure be passed ljefoi*e the 
Union Parliament met in Januaiy. The object of the Hulett Oitiinaiice 
was to eh^t that “ no male person shall be placed on the Town Roll who 
is not entitled to bo placed on the Parliamentary Voters Roll.’* As 
Indians have already been crippled by previous legislation which denied 
them parliamentary franchise, the ob{ect now aimed at was to deprive them 
of the municipal franchise which they still enjoyed. In the course of 
the discussion that followed one menilter (Mr. Coleman) wont so far 
as to state that the oowncil had been letunied with a mandate fixmi the 
l>cople to pass this measure. The bill, howev^er, was held over on the 
iidvise of the Chairman till the arrival of Gk^neral Smuts from Kngland' 
who WHS then attending the last Imperial Conference— notonous for 
the tassel between General Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru— for a nioiv 
comprehensive consideration. The introduction of this now meastira led 
to a senous agitation in Natal and the Indians sent over petitions ainf 
representations to the authorities pratestiiig for the fourth time against the 
draft ordinance entitled To aiitetid the Local Township law No. 1 1 of 
18H1 in respect of the qualification of voters.** 

Within the last 2 years the cry for segregation of Indians has U'cu 
raised in South Africa by the Whites and fought to success first in the 
Ihirban I^and Alienation Ordinance and later in the Rural Dealers Licensing 
Oidiiiaiico— (for these see previous issues of the Indian Annual Kegidar). 
The climax was reached in the Class Are>is Bill of 1924 published in 
«biiiuai*y last which sought to solve the Asiatic (Indian) menace ” orice- 
for all. The text of this bill is given below. 

The agitation which was set on foot by the Indians in Smth 
Africa against the bill w’as coninierisurste with the interests involved. 
On Jan. 1 3th a representative meeting of ! Indian merchants of Johannesburg 
uiuiYiimously decided to raise at least J&10>000 to fight the segregatioti 
hill. An over-crowded mass meeting of the British Indian Associatton 
wiis also held which unanimously pass^ the following resolution : — 

'This meeting records its emphatic protest against the Class Areas 
Rill aimed to operate solely against Indians by depriving them of their 
nicatis of livelihood and finally to expel them from the Uiiioi*. 
It is therefore unacceptable to the Indian community. It urges the 
Lnion Government to drop the bill and the Indian and Imperial Gov- 
enmients to make immediate representations to improve the status of 
bidiaris in the Union. Fuither. the bill is insulting and degrading to 
honour and adl-respect of the entire Indian nation and the Kmpire. 
b* the event of the hill )>ecoming law. the community have iinatiimonsly 
decided to oppose it to the last, disregarding all consequences. The 
Association impioree the Viceroy to take immediate steps and press the 
I cion Ooventeent to drop the bill.” 

49 
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The Class Areas Bill 

The following is the text of the bill proposed for the ssgregation 
of Indians in Soiidi Africa : — 

aSGEBGATlON 

Bill to make provision for the reservation of resideatial and trading 
reas in Urban areai lor persons, other than natives* having racial charac- 
teristics in common. 

BBQUBST BY UEBAN LOCAL AUTBORlXy FOR APPLICATION OF ACT. 

1. Whenever an Urban local Authority shall intimate to the Minister 

(a) That any area within its hm ts is wholly or for the greater part 
occupied for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes by a 
particular class of persons, or that au area m ithin these limits is available 
for the exclusive occupaiion lor residential or trading purposes or both 
such purposes by a particular class of persons : and 

(b) That it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be applied 
in respect of such area ; it shall be lawful for tbe Minister to appoint a 
Commission consisting oi not more than three persons (hereinafter called 
the Commission) to investigate and report upon the desirability of applying 
to such area and to the Urban area within which it is situated the provision 
•of this Act. 

DUTY AND POWBRS OF COMMISSION 

(i) it shall be the duty of the Commission to enquire and report upon 
the following : — 

(a) the extent and nature of the area which was the subject of intima- 
tion under Section i of this Act : 

(b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied or 
available herein for residential or trading purposes or both such pur|X)ses 
as the case may be ; 

(c) Whether there would be afiorded by the area proper adequate 
iacilitiea for lesidences or trading sites or both as the case may be for the 
particular class of persons concerned : 

(d) Whether due and proper provision exists or is assured for water, 
lighting, sanitary and other necessary services within the area : 

(e) Whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be 
applied in respect of the area ; and 

(f) Any other matter which the Minister or the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable. 

a. The Commission shall have 9 ^ such powers, juiisdictioa and 
privileges as were conferred upon the^immission referred to in OrdiDance 
No. 30 ot 1902 ol the Transvaal. a#(i^ all the several provisions of tlmt 
Ordinance shall mutatis mutandis Apply in respect of the Commissioo and 
its proceedings. 

PROCLAMATION OF CLASS AREAS. 

3. (i) At any time within six months after the receipt ol the 

report ot the Commissioo. Govemor-Geoeriil may* by Pioclamatinn 
in the Gazette, (o declare .that, on and af jb^ a date to be mentioned in the 
Proclamation, the area defined therein s^ll be a class resideutial area, or 
a class residential and trading area within the Urban Area. 

(i) More than one area wiUiin the Urban area may. by any such 
Proclamation be defined as class residential areas, or as Class trading 
areas, or as dass reSideiitiai and trading areas as the case may bef. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in 
Precious and Base Minerals Act of the Transvaal (Act No- 35 oi 190^1 
or any amendment thereof ot In any other law. a doss trading area may 
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Ik (.stabiiilMd nadw tW* Act on land witbin an Urban area which, in terms 
0I tbc ••id Act No. 35 oi a^qoS; or any ameodment thereof, is proclaimed 
IgQd or land bald > under mining title. 

aCQUXSlTIOM or IMMOVABLB PBOPBRIY IN CLASS ASBAS. 

4, From and alter the date mentioned in any {Noclamaiim issued 
under this Act establishing a class residential area or a class residential 
and trading area* it shall not be lawlnJ, save as provided in Section 
10 of this Act:— 

(a) lor any person other than a person of the class concerned to 
acquire immovable property within any such area : or 

(b) lor any persons oi the class concerned to acquire immovable 
property or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable properly anywheie 
uithin the Urban area cave within the limits of the class residential area 
or of tl.e class residential and trading area, as the case may be. 

Piovided that nothing in this Act coutained shall apply to the renewal 
of a lease oi immovable property where a light to such renewal is held 
under a lease existing at the date aforesaid. 

TRADING IN CLASS TRADING AREAS OR CLASS RBSlLBNTIAL AND TKaDIKG 

ABBAS. 

5. (I) From and after the date mentioned m any Proc'amation 
ibsuevl unoerthis Act establishing a class trading area ora class resicientiai 
and trading area within any U. ban area, it shall not be lawful for any 
Licensing Court, Boaid or Authority, or for any p^Tson authorised to grant 
or issue licenses or permits to carry on any trade or business within the 
I’tban area : 

(a) to grant or issue to any peison other than a person of the class 
concerued any license, permis or other authority to carry on any trade or 
bu!>tiiess within the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be : and 

(b) to grant or issue to any person of the class concerned any license 
or permit to carry on any trade or business within the Urban area 
elsewiieie than in the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area aa the case may be. 

Provided, however, that if the Governor-General is satisfied that 
it is in the general interest of the public that it should be permitted to 
persons of the class concerned or any restricted number of such persons to 
cairy on any particular trade or business within the Uiban area, 
eisewheie than in the class trading area or class resideniial and trading 
area as the case may be, he may, by proclamation in the gazette for such 
periods as he may therein fix, exempt persons of the class concerned or 
<1 restricted number of such persons from the operation of paragraph 

of this suh^section in respect of that particular trade or business. 

U) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
the grant to any person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation 
issued under this Act any liqence, permit or other authority to cairy on 

trade or business, or the renewal of such licence, permit or other 
auihoiity. 

Extension of Class Areas. 

(1) Whenever in the opinion of the Urban Local Authority 
c<Lncemed, any area established under liiis Act as a class residential 
area or a clasa trading area or a class residential and trading area, proves 
*nadequate for« or unsuitable to, the requirements of the populati^ of 
that class in the Utban area, and tbc Urban Local Authority deems 
desirable to extend any such area or to create a new class residen- 
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tial ana or a clan trading ana or a dan reiiden^ aad trading ana. the 
Urban Local Authority may communicate its opinion, to the Mbister, 
who thenopon may take atl such steps as he may take upon nceipt 
of an intimatioii under Section 1 of tbit Act. 

(2) All and severat of the powers exercisable ubder this Act in respect 
of tin establishment oi a class residential area or a class trading area or 
a class residential and trading area shall be exercisable in respect of 
the establishing of a new area or the extension oi any existing area 
^)f like character. 

Suspension of Provisions of Act. 

7. (i) If at any time the Governor- General is satisfied that a class 
residential area or a class trading area or a dass residential and trad- 
ing area established under this Act is inadequate for or unsuitable to 
the requirements of the population oi that class m the Urban area 
concerned, and that, by reason of the delay which would necessarily 
take place to removing the causes of the inadequacy or unsuitability 
serious prejudices wbula be sufiered by that population uuless the pro- 
visions of this Act in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area be 
suspended, be may by Proclamation in the gazette so declare that, from 
and after a date to be therein mentioned the provisions of this Act 
abali be suspended in respect of the class residential area or class 
trading area or class residential and trading area concerned. 

(2) From and after such date the provision of this Act shall io 
all respects cease to apply to the area deemed to be inadequate or 
unsuitable, and. in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, to 
the other parts of the Urban area within which it is situated. 

(3) The Governor-General may. whenever he may deem fit to re- 
proclaim as a class resMential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area as the case may be, any area which has 
been the subject of suspending proclamation under sub-section i oi 
this Section or to proclaim as a clasi residential area or a class 
trading area or a c'asa residential and trading area under this Act 
any area which wholly or partly include any area wbidh has been 
the subject of a suspending prodamation under sub'Section i oi this 
Section. 

b. Any class residential area or c'>ass trading area or a class le^i- 
dential and trading area established under this Act for any Asiatic 
race diall lor the purpose of section two (b) of law No. 3 oi 1863 oi 
the Transvaal be deemed to be an area within which, io terms of that 
law, fixed property may be owned by Asiatics. 

Class Advisory Board. 

9. (1) For eveiy class residential area or class trading area cr 
•class residential and trading area established under this Act there i^haii 
be an Advisory Board consisting of not Ksn than three petscos oi the 
class coLcerned resident within the Uiban area, in addition to a 
•chairman who. in^ the case of a non-European area, may be a Euro| can 
The mode of election or selection ot members of any such Board, the 
period and conditions of the c^ce of the members, and the proceiiuie 
•of the Board shall be defined by regulations made by the Urban Local 
AutboriQr and approved the Minister. 

(2) It shall be the function of an Advkory Board .e8tabli^hcd 
tinder this Section to adviae the Urban Locsl Anthoriiy is respect oi 
any matter referred to it by such authority for advice, and nu by'la^* 
or regulation particularly afiecting tie interest of the dass of persous 
•concerned shall be made or wi^tawn by an Urban Local Aothoniy* 
unless the advice, ot such Advisory Boa|^ tbali first h^^ obtaiues 
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iH respect of nwtfaig or withdrawal, as the case msy be, ol such 
liy-)aw or fogolatloii. j wt »uca 

Savings and Exemptions 

10. (I) Subject to the provisions of tub-section (3) of Section i 
and of Section H of this Act. nothing in this Act contained shall bV 

deemed:— 

(a) To affect the opetatlon of law No. 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal 
or any amendm^t thereof of Section 2 of Act No. 18 of 1913 of 
Act No. 37 of 1919# of Chapter No. 33 of the Oiange Free State's 
Law Book or any amendment threof, or of any other law prohibit- 
ing, restricting, regnlating, or in any way affecting the ownership i»r 
occupation of immovable property or trading by Agarics or by 
coloured peraona : or 

(b) To prohibit the acquisition by the government or any Urban 
Local Authority for educational. Municipal or any other public purposes 
of the ownership or occupation of any immovable property : or 

(c) To prohibit the acquisition at any time oi land or interest in 
land or the leM or openpation of any immovable property by devalu- 
tion or snccesaaon on death whether under a will or on intestacy : or 

(d) To prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any trustee 
or insolvency from bolding any immovable property or trading under 
any licences where power to do any such thing is conferred upon bun 
by any law ; or 

(e) To investigate or affect in any manner whatever any agreement 
or other transaction for the sale or purchase of land lawfully entered 
into prior to the date mentioned in any proclamation under this Act 
establishing a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area. 

(j) Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to effect any officer 
of the consular service or any person to whom the Governor-General may 
grant letters of exemption from the operation of all or any of the provisions 
of this Act. 

Interpretations of Terms. 

11. In this Act, unless inconsistent with the context: — "Class of 
persons " includes any European persons or any other persons having, 
m the opinion of the Minister, common racial characteristics, but does noL 
include any natives as that term is defined in Section 29 of the Natives 
Urban Area Act 1913, (Act No. 21 of 1923.) 

*' Minister " means Ministers of the Interior or any other Minister 
to whom the Governor-General may assign the administration ol this Act. 

" Urban area" meant an area under the jurisdiction of an Urban 
Uocal Authority. 

** Urban Local Authority " means any Municipal Council, Borough 
Council. Town Council or Village Council or any Town Board, Village 
Management Board, Local Board or Health Board. 


Mahatma Gaodhi on the Class Areas Bill 

III this oonnectioit Mahatma (^ndhi issueil on Feb. 14th, Uio following 
statement of bis views regarding the anti- Asiatic movement in Soutii 
Africa and especially the Glass Areas Bill 

As one expected to understand the situation created in South Africa 
the anti-Asuitic movement uow going on there and especially the 
'iss Areas Bill now under consideration by the Union Parliament, 1 
^ ef'm it my duf^ to place my opinion on the situation lief ore the public* 
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^The anti' Asiatic agitation on the pait of Europeans in South Aftica 
is no new thing. It is almost as old as the first settlement of uxiindenturec) 
Ir.dians in South Africa and is principally due to trade jealousy on the 
part of the W^faite retail traders. As in the other paits of the world, so in 
8outh Africa ir.terested men, if they sufficiently persist, find no difficulty in 
gathering the suppoit round them of those who are not so interested but 
who do not think for themselves. The present agitation, I remembci. 
was begun as early as 1921 and the Class Areas Bill is^ no doubt, one 
result of that agitation. 

BRBAGIl OF THE COMPROMISE OF 1914 

^Before dealing with the nature and effect of the bill, it is nocessui\ 
to i>oint out that it is in breach of the compromise of 1914 anived 
at Iwtween the Union Govcrimient and the Ij.diau ^community of Soutl) 
Africa. But it was a compromise to which both the Indian GovcriinnMit 
and the Imperial Government were as much a party as the Union Govern 
inei.t and the Ii.dian community, because the compromise was ariived at 
with the knowledge aiid concurrence of the Imperial and the Indian 
Goverrrments. The latter had even sent Sir Benjamin Bobertson a.s a 
lepicsei.tative technically to watch the course of the Commission that 
was appointed by the Union Government to inquire into the Indian 
position, but in leality to negotiate a settlement. 

*1he main terms of the compromise wore settled before Sir Benjamin 
Bo);eit8on, who represented the Indian Government, returned to India. In 
aocordaiKJO with that compromise no fuither anti- Asiatic legislation was to 
lio passed by the Union Government. The understandiDg at the tiim* 
was that the legal position of Indians would l)0 gradually improved aid 
that the ihon existing aiiti- Asiatic legislation would, in time to come, he 
repealed, Iho contiaiy has, however, happened. The public may le 
member that the first attempt to break the spirit of the compiomisr 
was mode ’when in the Transvaal an attempt was made to enforce the ox 
istiiig legislation adveisely to the Indians and contrary to the 
that pievaihd at the time of the compromise. The Class Areas Bill 
b.owever, goes inuth further in restricting Indian libert 3 % 

‘Whatever may bo the other implications of the compromise, tlii- 
iiiucli cannot be disputed by any party that the settlement of iHU 

pledged - the Union Government not to put further restrictions iqKjn 

Ii.flian liberty, aid apart from the general power’s of disallowance vest 

ed ill His Majesty under the Letter of Instructions addressed to th<‘ 

(hrvernor-General of South Africa, the Imperial Government, if the> 
would be true to their trust, are bound at any cost to insist 
ibe observance of the terms of the compromise referred to by me. 

A FLAW IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. 

‘We, in India, may not ignore the difficulties of the Union Govoru 
luent which is dependent for its existei.ce solely upon the will of tn»^ 
Europeans of South Africa expressed throirjh their elected repiescntn 
trves to the exclirsion of Indians and the natives of the soil. Thi.s ui« 
warriuited exclusion is the original flaw in the South African constitu 
tion as it is to be found in the constitution of most of the 
governing colonies which have their native populations and Iinw*’ 
populations. As the Impeml Government permitted the flaw, it 
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hogour boo^ to . prevent untoward reeulfs ariaiui; from it Nouth 

Africa and Kenya will presently show what moral worth there in in 

the Imperial system. The pressure of public opinion must and pm- 
hnbly will hrins about temporary relief in both the places but it will 
he only tempoi-aryi It can merely postpone the final art in the tragedy 
unless some unforeseeji radical change either in KnglaiuJ or in India 
takes place. 

'And now for the bill itself. Unlike the Natal Munidjwil Fraiichiso 
Dill, which happily the Union GovornorGeneral h«i8 in etfect votootl 
ind which applied only to Natal, the Class Areas Bill is designed to 
apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to segi*ogate 
ill the domiciled Indians and other Asiatics alike for msidenne and 
Made. It is therefore an extension, in a modified manner, of the location 
system devised as early as 1885 by the late Transvaiil Government. 
Jjet me say in a few words what the sogrogation may moan. The 
Indian location in Pretoria, where, in spite of the law of 1885, not a 

single Indian has been« as yet compelled to remove, is situated far away 
from the town itself and entirely emtside the l)cst buyer, whollior 
Knglish, Dutch or Native. The only trade possible in such locations is 

trade among themselves. 

‘Therefore, segregation carried out to the full me.wis nothing less 
than compulsory repatriation without any coniponsation. It is true that 
the bill appears to preserve to a ceitairi extent the existing rights. 
F>ut that reservation is of little conseqtience tf> the Indian settlers. 1 
do not wish to burden this note by citing illust^rations fmiii South 
African experience to show how such reservations have in inactioo 
1 Moved almost useless. 

‘Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian emigration to South 
Afi'ica was unrestricted, the fear of the Kumpoaus was expressed to bo 
that South Africa might be swamped by India's millions. All the South 
African statesmen then used to say that South Africi niuld ojisily di/' t 
a small Indian population and could oven give it a lileial troitment 
lull that the European settlers cx>uld never rest content so long as the 
p(»ssil>ility of swamping rom lined. Now that the so callcd foir of swamp 
in« has boon removed practically since 181)7, the cry is raised for 
>c.uncgatioii and if that is accomplished the next step will lie t:ompui8ory 
t*'P‘'^triation, if the segregated Indians do not voluntarily retire. The 
tu't in that the more accommodating the EuroiKMri settlors of SoiiMi 
Africa find the Imperial Tnistees to be, the more grasping they boconir' 
their anti- Asiatic demands" 

Indian Repreaentatian to the Mini%ter 

Alxmt the middle of February last Mr. Duncan, Miiiistor of the Interior, 
>‘'vcived a large and influential deputation of Indians in ccmnection with 

Class Areas Bill consisting of reprosentatives of Capo Town, Transvaal 
ind the Natal Indian Association who laid down the Indian giicvancoa 
**^*fore the Union Govt, specially with regard to the question of segregation. 

Mr. Duncan in reply said that he did not think tho represent 
: ‘'‘ve8 of Indian bodice bad treated the Government or himHclt lalily 
matter of the Bill. Before the Bill was published, he s'^nt a 
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copy to tbe lo^ti AfsaodatioDi TranBvaalt asking tkaiii to 

circulate the Bill to other Indian bodies with the idea that befoie the 
Bill came into Parliament he might have the benefit of ooneultiQg the 
repreaentatiyeg of the Indian people* so that if they felt any grievance 
aid if he could remove anything from the Bill it might be done. 

Proceeding* Mr. Duncan said : '*But no notice whatever wa^ 
taken of the Kll. In^ad meetings were held all over the oountn. 
People were whipped up into a state almost of fi^ensy and told they 
would bo ruined body and soul and their livelihood be taken away 

urd that there should be passive resistance and the like* and then yon 
oome to me.. What does it matter what 1 say about the ffill wheti 
you have told the people they must resist it to their last drop of 
blood. Surely that is not the way to treat a matter such as this. ] 
wanted to have the fullest consultation with the Indian people and now 

that thinti is impossible. There is no use of my saying anything. Yon 

have said that the Bill is intended to drive them out of the land. You have 
not treated me or the Government fairly. You might have taken advao 
tage of my offer, and if you found you could get no concession and 
all my explanations failed to remove your objection to the Bill* it w as 
your duty and your right to go to your people and urge them to t|<^ 
all they could to oppose it. That is the position I want to put 
before you.*’ 

Mr. Duncan further said that he had uudeitaken to see them and 
uould do so and give every consideration to the points they would 
put before him. In the short discussion which followed* Mr. Duncan 
.said that the Bill was not intended as a measure of oppression against 
Indians or any other class of people. It wo^ intended to give 
to a desire that had been pressed upon the Government for a lon^' 
time that there should be i)ower to provide for separate areas in 
towns where Europeans and other classes of people should not all he 
mixed up together. In conclusion Mr. Duncan said that they should not mak*' 
up their minds that the Bill was intended for the destruction of the 
Indian people. On those points he would meet their wishes as far as lu; 
ro\ild. 4mt as far as the principle of the Fill was ooncerued. it wu- 
as he bad told them. 

The Indian's Case 

The Ii diai.s presented to Mr. Duncan a lengthy statement ot 
their case, reviewing the Indian c^uesrion from the early days, whkh 
summiirised the general grounds for objection to the Bill as follows 

( ) “Th§ elfeot of the Bill being compulsory segregation, l>otI> 
ivsidential and oommeicial, we object to it in principle in that it casts n 
stigma of inferiority on our raw and affront to our ancient civilisAtion- 
(2) The effect of the Bill is calculated to encroach on the freedom ot 
the 8ul>ject. (3) It has been stated that the present bill is soundly 
justified by unfair comperitw^ in trade nnd industries as between 
Irdian and European. Even assuming that is so for the sake of 
niCLt, the question is ^ whether the effect of this Bill* that is to ss) 
segregation of races, is likely to find an adequate remedy. We luain^j 

that it will not. On the other hand> it might cause oonsiderahle loitn 

tion on both sides* and the coui.tiyr might be plunged into m'dw 
autagqnistn and widen the breach fdready caused by this unna^** 
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ggitataon caused by the anti-Indian partj. ( 4 ) The effect of this Bill 
is likely to create international complications by virtue of Indian Rulers 
who are members of the League of Nations having entered into alliance 
uith the British Government. (6) The effect of the Bill will prove 
detrimental to the immediate interests of both Indians and Euiopeans 
ai d the country will ultimately gain nothing by it.’’ 

The followiog ate detailed extrecU from this lengthy repreaecitetion 
Although the Class Areas Bill is a measure that will bi‘ applieali t* to ail 
,n jreneral, except the natives, yet we liave hubstantial nasoiw for misiiijr an obitr- 
lioii, because of theiolicy uiulerlyiiig Miis measure. To Ingiii with, we venture lo 

Mali- that the Indians form a goolly numbi*r in the jM»i»u!ation of the Pioviiiee of 

Natal, and relying on the trailitional British Po.icy as cnuneiated in Quet‘ti Vieroria’s 
ritxr'amatioii, considcmble wealth of the Indian conimunity has Imhoi iiivostw! m 
Mvcral parts of the urban area, and therefore slum’d the piovisious of this Hiil 
rith**!' in the present or in ati ameiulwl form U'come ihe Law of tho lanrl, the 
liuliau community will be vitally affected by the oiKJiatioii theni»f. The Government 
|ierfectly aware of the fact that the piVMiice of a huge numl>er ot Iiuliaiis ih 

♦lue to the express invitations of the late Colonial Governmeut, :viul we luvvc ilje 

ahsurance of the Imfierial^ Oovenimeiu that the Union will muleriake to fuitll in 
biter ami spirit ai! obligations, which t be late frown Goverunieiit entered into priio 
io the absorption of the four self-governing Co.oiiies tn ilie Union. In regard in 
jIu* Indians in Natal, they were cnctuiraged to come for the puipostM f developing t lie 
e» uritiy ami in tlic early days they were given indueemeiii to sett'r down, and 
il.rnfoVe it apt»cars to us that it is t<H> late in the day for the phsint Govern- 
imut 10 make any tlistuvlranee in the arrangement that iias existed siiiee the 
jieqiiiou of Natal as an inlegra! part ol tiie Bnn’sli Kmpire. We do imi piopon,: 
lieie to go into tlic merits or otherwise of the [misi podey td' the 'ate Co.ouifi: 
tinvernmeiit but wiint wc do say is that tiic Indian is heie, amt that if the |Mniey 
ni the ?ate Govcrumeikt was bed to Ik? wrong, then wc tnainiain tluif ii is unjusi. 
ntiil unfair to tnetc out punishment of the innomd ehi dren of t) Indians for tin 

10 tion of the forefathers of the iiresciit geiieratimi of Knropenns. 

COMI»U bSOllY SliOKKtJ AVION. 

Having in view the emphatie pronouncement of policy cnuiiciatiil by tlie 
Imperial GoverumeiU in nsjtect of the position which the Natal Indians helil, we 
Im-j to remind you of it in relation to the Cuss Areas Bill, We Is'g to subiiiii 

11 jo the policy underlying tliis Bill and the effect of it is cotupu'sory sr'givgatioii, botl 
li rrsidiiiec anil commerce, ami it has been siatnl by tdie Prime Minister liimse.'f 

tl'.'ii riieh legislation was intended lo aim at the race in wlilcli this ileputatum 
bring-. It is well known that lliis poiey has lieoii ctmsistentiy pursued in ii»e 
1 ntiisvaa! in coiiiKCtion with our race since 1885, but then it has been jK'rmsimtly 
oppt'Mil by successive British and Indian Guveniinenis as well as the liulinn Uommuniiy 
5»ud it Juts been looked ujou with rcpugiuiiiw by a I concerned, Umler law 3 ot 
of the Traiisvatvl llepublic, it lias l>etrn enactitl that the w>-ealletl Utsdies, Arabs, 
M.'i jiy.i> amt Mal.oniedan subjects of the Turkish Kmplire, shall not obtain funhei 
f ;uul shall not own fixed proixrrty ami shall live on y in sticcts, wards, hniat ion?* 

» Tlris ^w formetl the subject of a bitter controveiHy extimdiiig over a long |H*rusi 
bi\v<Mi tbe British Goverumciit ami the Transvaal Utpublic wliicli t4*riiiiiiaied in a 
y \\ar and consequent anniiiilaiioti of the two KepubJics. On rue rve of tin: ihclani- 
»i<-h ‘t War I,.onl luiiibdowne, h|K*akiiig on l»eha f of the Biitisli |M.*<ip!cuMd the Ktiqdie, 
'■^axe.! »*>njueiit over tlie then Couditions of the Indians and said, ** Tiie inifslcetls perfHira- 
o>l by the Boer Government as well as the treatment of Indians 8|)ecifif)y under th»* 
l-'iw rjf 1885 was one cf the greatest justiticatious for tlic war.** It must Ik, evident 
the foregiiiiig declaration iliat in addition to other causes, the fstiicy uiider yiiig 
3 of 1885 of the Transvaal ftuined itari of the British against the .S‘uuti 
can Hrtpuhlic. 

Bofitti^ AKD Bbitish. 

I/M U8 comfiarc for a moaicnt the |x>Ucy of the late IhjpubMC t.ow'ardf» t he Asiat;<? 

policy cuuaciatott in the Ulass Areas Bill, Lmler tiectioiiHof I^w 
' 1885 Asiatics were piohibiteil fiom owning laiuled pro|ierty ami wen* rclegatetl to 
though they were allowed to trrulc in any ftarr. of tbe Uepub ic. Whereas 
»*u.u r Uic Glass Areas Bill which is to lie enactcil by a L.xis ature comprtseiJ of >j*»th 
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the Dutch and the BritUh people, the vexy identical provigions of Law S of |S$5 
•embodied with an extra provisioji mahing it obligatory on the part of an fxufian t«) 
Jive and trade in his own segregated locality. In idew of the deoUtration made by Lord 
Lansdowne on this aspect of the Asiatic question prior to the coinmtooeiiient of 
hostilities, we b3g to ask you whether the proposed action squares with the ntteianee <jf 
the British Ministers. We beg to submit that if the policy of the late Bepoblic wus 
held to be.w'rong, inconsistent with tlie principles of the British constitation au.i 
incompatible with modern ideas of justice aud fairplay, then it must be equally so now 
despite the difforenc3 of time between 1885 and 1884. Notwithstanding the promit$*i 
given on the eve of the declaration of War that the policy would cease to exiHt 
with the termination of hostilities, the i^ct remains that the Indian community 
the Tiansvaal since that time and even now have been consistently ttrnggling for 
abrogation of that policy. The Natal Indians having b^en hitherto free from the 
p3rnicioaB policy prevalent in the Transvaal, we should confess we are very mucu 
alarmed by the pressnt move on the part of the Qovernment to extend the same 
into Natal. We venture to state that the Indian Community having large ve^u^i 
interests, in fact as much as any responsible section of «the Community, will b* 
confronted with financial ruin and absolute annihilation should this policy be extend 
ed to Natal. This Bill having a tendency of a retrospective nature^ the Indian 
community cannot help but be apprehensive of what might be in store for tbeui in 
the future. ^ 


AsiATZo Commission 

Having regard to the fact that the effect of this Bill being compulsory 
tiou both residential aud commercial, we venture to draw your attention to 
•observations of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission on the Asiatic locations in the Transvaa . 
The Commission in paragraph 131 of its report states as follow ^^The suggestion tlja*. 
holders of new licenses should be confined to trade in locations or segregated areas as 
outside the township is not reasonable and does not commend itself to us. As wan sai<l 
oy the Chief Justice in Motan’s case, if the commercial dealings of the Indian Trad< r 
were to be restricted to the location in which he lived situated outside tho lowii 
proper, and peopled only by men of his own race, then he might for practical 
purposes as well not trade at all. The result is, however, preoisly what is aimed at hy 
some of those who are responsible for the si^igestion. Several witnesses who advo- 
cated compulsory segregation both as to trade aud residence candidly stated tbat 
they supported it only as a means to an end, that end being to drive the Asiatics 
out of the country.” 

It is transparent from the observations of the Asiatic Commission to what extent, 
demoralisation of a section of the Indians in the Transvaal has been taking plao« 
by the operation of the segregation policy and how it has been reacting on tbe 
health of the community on the whole, and having in view the practical cxpciicnce 
gained there, together with the opinion of a Commission which was not pro-Asiatio 
in composition, it should not be surprising to see the Natal Indian Oommunit/ 
getting alarmed at the prospect of an extension of that policy. 


ASIATIC Immigration 

We venture to submit, that since the apprehended invasion of the 
been removed by the stringent operation of the Immigrants Eegulation Act, the 
domiciled Indian Community expected an improvement in theitf lot as Ghinerul t^niuis 
and Mr. Burton held out to us such hopes at the Imperial Conferences, but 
of realising our exp^olations, we regret very much to say, we are being coTifn»m^i 
with legi^tions having for its object filohing away our rights slowly but *”*^*-* 
We take this opportunity to pieseut certain practical proofs for the foregoing siateme . 

Not long ago, the Apprenticeship Act was passed by the Union 
The circuitous operation of this Law in conjunotiou with the activities of the i 
Union has rendered the condition of many skilled and semi-skilled workers so 
that in fact many of them have been thrown out of work by a mysterious p » 
which is difficult to prove, but neverthelees one can easily trace the origin 
employment among Indian wotkm By the operation of the Appi^nticesMp j 
opportunities hitherto enjoyed by the Indians for learning the skilled and sen ’ ^ 

trades have been closed. While the Unimx Parliament charted the afore^ia 
'With the express object Vof leservii^ the SkiUed to the descendant of ^ F'' 
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tlie Natfel Froviiwlal Council whi^ hw become notorious for its rnbia anti-tmliati 
procUTitic# nud doings have been elow in uaing its power to ivosh a 
PJillnanocB wbose comulat^efltect will have a reetricteil temieucy tou*ara.M 
The Dufb^ Alienation Ordinance, The Uural Dealers* Licen8ingVlilmlux^ The ^ 
Health Ordinance are examples of the class of restrictive legislation towaidK liuiiaiiM 
Sul one and all of them hare ^ntributwl their quota to ^rlct our rights Th^ 
4 ,ne can eee slowly but surely, either tJie Provincial Council or the Central U^isiitun* 
«r both seem to be making unceasing c^rts to drive us of our rights, ami thus a 
silent prooesB of lowering the status of Indians to the level of the aboriginal triu^s 
ot Africa is taking place. 


Now Sir, the hi^ of this Government, General himself, had publicly 

ilt^lartd that the Britishers in Natal are opposwl to the Indians. Iiulenl a compara- 
tively small number consisting oC the Indian Community is alhged to U; a menace 
ti. the European civilisation as well as to the preservation of tlu' White Race 
Vou are perfectly aware that the very same British section elamounsi for the 
introduction of Indian labour for the maintenance of Kiirirpeun eiviliisatioii aiul 
Mwtenance of the White Ua<», because their industries were dying and eonuiierex-, on 
which they depended for their liiiiig, were declining. Ijook up tiu* i»!«l records and 
j^tudy the pathetic appeals made by the Europeans in those ilavs ami vuu will verify 
the truth of the statement^ We take this opisntiuiity to tell' you that the grounds 
of objection as well as the alleged menace to European civili/.ation ami the itreM^r. 
Muion of the White race would not staml wnutiny and we make ImUl to say that 
it has no foundation in fact. If there were real menace and if the Indian hml any 
ititeiiiion to submerge the White race and lower the Kuroix^an civilization, they would 
i iivo done it because it was in their power by virtue of their numerical piuimmlcr- 
amv: when they enjoyed the parliamentary franchist^ But Britisli Natal might have 
h ig.jttcn recent hlsto^, nevertheless the Goveriunent dispatch s and the utteraiioe of 
liiitisli statesmen still remain a staiuling monument to tlio -qratlincyH of purpose, 
; ivli moral principles an<l unflinching loyaity of our roumr 5 niien the British 
limpire in every trying circumstances. 


The Indian Menace. 


Urgording the alleged menace of the Intlian to the Western civilization in thin 
cMimtry, we make bold to say that it is untrue and Uiur the term is uscil in a 
manner to achieve certain political eiuls. The iht^ory that a handful of Indians 
St Mitered over this vast Continent could sap the foundatioiis (»f a mighty civilization, 
itiiii is militant in spirit and highly organised in all asiK'cts, inu»t ' be palpably 
Uhl rue. We could prove this by couercte illust rations. A small community of 

Kiiglislunen— inheritors of Western civilization^has beem holding its tnvii in India 
U*v a centuxy and half, and we have not heard anyom* buggesting that the Wesu^ru 
t ivilizotiou has been submerged by the Iniliati races nor Englishmen becoming 
nationalized by contact with Indians. Again a handful of British merchants still 
liu* and do business with other Asiatic nations such as Japan, China, and the Far 
EaM anil we have not heard of either of the inheritors of thets; two civilizatioiiM 
idling worsted in the struggle for existence. Whiii no such danger has overtaken 
tiM- Western Civilization, we a^ you, sir, in all solemnity, whether it is ever likely 
•u this vast Continent of Houth Africa, that the existence (»f the Indian community 
vt»u.sisting as it do s of lass than 1,60,000 souls in your midst might prove a daiigisr 
Uie Wastem Civilization? But if it does, as al>^al, than all we can say is 
t::at from the appiahansion of the anti- Indian British politicians, it lecoina^ 
evident that the Western civilization is not sufficiently virile to survive without 
transgressing the cardinal principUs governing tho existence of man in civi isrd society. 

Beganling the Class Areas Bill the policy of the Governirient ^eens to le in 
die direction of giving effect to and extending that which was in vi^ui during Uie 
K* publican Ttgime in the Transvaal in a more aggravated form aiul this tetulency 
a fitting expression in the pr s nt BUI. We vriiture to sugg »t that tlie effect 
this Bill being compulsory s gregation— a policy tliat has ever been disapproved 
h tlie AsiaUo Enquiry Commission— it pr s nts a s?rioiiH outlook to our existenoe 
a self.rcsprcting community. We venture to state that no nation lias pros|tercd 
tiifii lias for it« fundamental principle segregation. Indord the concomitant evUa 
icJlowing ih Rg tnda retard the natural growth of the community which 

f l)aen subj ctfd to segr. cation and those empir.s ami nations who have adoptvd 
»■ ultimately coUape d, not becauss that in its If it was bml Imt b.cauas 1^ the 
weight of i^xeat injnstioa aed inhumanity involveil in tlie principle of z gr gation. 
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The viewpoint of the South Afiiciu Whites is admirably ex- 
pressed by the Durban correspondent of the " Pioneer/ who says : — 

'*The Bill, it must be confessed, is rather a concession to popular 
(European) clamour than a serious attempt to solve the Asiatic question.” 
During* and since the war, Indians have been invadi.ig economic spheres 
which were formerly preserves of the European and by reason of their lower 
standard of living, their competition is formidable as will be seen from 
the summary of the Natal Pioviiicial Council debates. A large section 
of European public opinion takes a very serious view of this competi' 
tion ; political capital has been made out of it by the opposition parties, 
and General Smuts has been stronly urged by his own supporters in 
Natal to take some steps to check it. The various Indian political 

organisations are naturally opposing the Bill vigorously ; but it is doubtful 
whether its effect will be what is expected either by them or by those 
who have welcomed it effusively. The Indian community has its esta- 
blished place in the economic system of Natal, and while the Labour 
politician is declaiming against Asiatic competition, his wife is buying 
her household requirements at an Indian store. It is not unlikely that 
the real effect of the Bill will be to demonstrate the impracticability 
of segregation. If that is so, the experiment will have done something 
towards the creatiojj of a sounder public opinion. Meantime a very 
interesting debate may bo looked for when the Bill is introduced in 
the House of Assembly, for the views which are held strongly in 
Natal are likely to meet with a g(X)d deal of criticism from the Cape 
members.” 

The Cape and the Orage State were, however, subsequently ex- 
cluded from the operation of the bill. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu's Visit. 

The Indian agitation acquired a great fillip on the visit of Mrs. 
Naidu who went over to South Africa from Kenya early in Mairh 
last and toured throughout the Capo and the Transvaal calling protest 
meetings against the lull, and the South African Indian Congress Associa- 
tion carried on a systematic campaign with her help. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Message. 

In response to urgent calls from Durban, Mahatma Gandhi sent the 
following message to Srimati Sarojini Naidu : — 

Pray tell General Smuts and responsible Europeans that the Chiss 
Areas Bill is a i)oor recompense for the local Indians ' exemplary self 
restmint throughout interested campaign against them. Europeans should 
remember that local Indians voluntarily submitted administrative restric- 
tion on further Indian immigration. Bemind the Union Goveniment of 
the assurance given to Mr. Gokhale that no fuither disabling legislattoi* 
will be passed and also the Compact of 1914. Nothing has since been 
done by local Indians to deserve pi-oposed treatment. The acceptance 
of the Class Areas Bill is tantamount to j^litical civil suicide. 1 
your winsome eloquence will disarm opposition and make the lot of o 
countrymen easier for your presenoe.’' ^ 

After touring through Natid and Transvaal Mrs. Naidu re^hed the f* 
and had an interview with General Sfeuts on the 13th and with 

on the 17th. On the iSth she addressed an oveiflownieeting in tne 
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HaU supported on the platform by several Europeans and Lalnnir 

Legislatow, and attended by Indian representatives from the four iirovinccs 
of tie Union* 

On &turday the 22iid March she addressed another iin|>ortaiit. 

meeting in the coloured quarter of Capo Town. The majority of 

the audience were Mahomodans. Speaking in Urdu she said that she 
had been there nine days and felt it her duty to address mootings in 
English in orfer, firstly* to appdiU directly to the public and Uovorn- 

inent authorities whose tyrannical i>olicy was to oppress her fellow^ 

iciuntrymeii. She had brought a message from Mr. Gandhi to the 
South African public and the Govornraent which was : *'If you continue 
lo oppress us, we shall |oave your Flmpire : and if we do, whore 
^viIl your Empire be then f’ (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Naidu said that in India, their own country, the Hritish had 

also oppressed them and kept them down, but now Mr. Gandhi hiwl 

instilled a spirit into his followers which could not be supitrcBscd. A 

few thousand Englishmen had made slaves of her people in India, but 
now they were standing up for their rights (cheers) and rising against 
ih.‘ir oppressors. They Ir.ul started the national industry of spinning 

Ktiaddar in India to boycott English cloth. Mr. G.uidhi Inul said that 
if that were made a national industry and tlio people learned to use 
‘charka*, fifty mills would close down in Minchosicr. 

Mrs. Naidu omphisisod the faet tint they must fight for their 
lights and fight on while they still hiwl breath in their Invlios. 

Ibunomber, they want to put you in the class areas and segregato 
y»Mi like they do the lepers on the Kobl>en Island, (('lies of 'Shame,) 
"I am told this Bill will not apply to the Cape, but General 

Smuts will keep you here as long as it t^leascs him, and when ho no 

linger has any use for you, he will tell you to clear out.*^ 

Her message to General Smuts was : “Beware, if you think that 

by this bribe you will catch our votc.s at the next election in this 
I'loviuce. As long as our brothers in the Transviwd and Natal continuo 
io 1)0 oppressed by you, we will accept no such bribe in the Caiwii. * 
riiOiid cheers). Mrs. Naidu then complained of the lack of educational 
facilities for Indians of South Africa. There w.as no Indian University 
in South Africa. Their sons couhl not olitain scholarships and be sent 
' 'orseas to England, Germany or other countries. 

The “Cape Times*’ on Mi's. Naidu’s Speech 
Cummeuting on Mrs. Sarojini Naidus activities the ‘T’ape Times’* 
in the course of a throatenin:? article on the 24th March declared that her 
^p'eches could not possibly do her fcllow-iX)untryincn and wonion in South 
Africa any good. There was plain risk that she might do them a very groat 
bum. She was playing with fire and using the language of reckless iricen- 
d iirism, which was addressed not so much to Mrs. Naidu s iinniediate 
iunlience, as to the restless and misguided ]>oople of India. If Mrs. Naidu 
^'ished to infiame her fellow-countrymen in India still further, she should 
bitve the decency to do it fi*um the Indian [datfoim. 

After contesting Mrs. Naidu^s contention that the Indian has aa 
*jiuch right in South Africa as the White man, which, the paper 
declared, bad been dragged in to raise prejudice and damage the 
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lelatior 8 between the Whites and Blacks in South Africa, it said that 
if Mrs. Naidu was to be allowed by the Union Govemineiit to continue 
in her mission of stirring up mischief, she should at least be given a 
stern warning that any further attempts to create trouble between the 
'Whites and Blacks in South Africa will entail her immediate removal 
from the country. 

Contesting the Indians’ claim for equal citizenship, the paper said : 
'"No public-spirited work for South Africa owes anything to the 
Indian. He has Jived in average on the lowest scale of decency aid 
comfoit that lias been possible for him. He has deliberately exploited 
this low standaid of living as a commercial asset, and has sent the 
bulk of his earnings out of the country. That being so, the claiDi 
that the Indian has equal right to citizenship in l^uth Africa with the 
Kuropeaii and the native is impudent. 

** There remains Mrs. Naidu s asseition that the Indian is ’‘oppressed/' 
8he knows, if she had the courage to speak the truth, that the lot ot 
the nine-tenths of Indians in the Tiansvaal and ^atal is infinitely mon 
foitunate than it Vould be in their own country, where their high 
caste fellow-countrymen would feel themselves polluted by the most 
fleeting passage of the shadow of such “untouchables” across the hem 
of their garments.” 

That is an epitome of the White feelings that lariged against the 
Indian settlers and deteimined to oust them gradually from the colony. 
<4eiieral Smuts however v as more diplomatic in his statements. 

The Smuts— >Naidu Interview. 

In the course of the interview which Mrs. Naidu had with the Goncml 
on the 13th March she received a very courteous and sympathetic hearing. 
In a free, full ai d frank discussion, Mrs. Naidu reviewed the moral and 
legal haidships ai d restrictions under which Indians had been living in »9outh 
Africa and the repressive spirit of the legislation under the pressure of 
prejudice culminating in the threatened Class Areas BiU, the principle of 
which Ii dians could not accept consistently with their national 8elf-re.spc(t 
and to lesist which they were prepared once more to undergo prolonged 
and bitter suffering under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Geneial S'lnuts assured Mis. Naidu that it was very far from 
intention to impose any disabilities on the Indian community or to treat them 
as inferiors, but there was an urgent need to relieve the acute tension oi 
feeling and prejudice iP the countiy, and it was onjy with a view to eiiablini; 
Indians, who after all had their home and future here to live and thrive 
that he and his colleagues were bringing forward this piece of legislation 
an experimental measure to permit each community to develop along 
own lines and according to its own traditions without coming into conflict 
with one another. 

Mrs. Naidu declared that coercive legislation never solved any problem 
and would not solve the Indian question in South Africa and appealed to the 
General as a man of vision and understai ding, and as an accepted cxi)onei»t 
of the gospel of ^aoe, and as one who stood for protection of itiinoritics, 
apply the principle of the Imperial Conference and for that purpose 
convene a Bound Table Conference of the leadeia in the Union 
with local Indian leaders atd Indian representatives from Ic(^ V 
change of views to arrive at some understtoding acceptable to 
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in view »o Bay in the legislation of the ooiiutry 

slfocting thonii and aiao as to the best method of olfeotiiig an uiiderataudiug. 

Mrs. Naidu had also an interviear with the Minister of the Interior 
on - the iTth* The latter did not agree with the view* point presented by 
her but promised to place her case before the Cabinet and also her retiuest 
to be heard by the Cabinet [As regards the value to bo phwscd on the 
words of Gtenl. Smutsi the^ reader is referred to Mr. 8astri*s speeches on 
the subject given elsewhere in this volume]. 

On March 24th the following cablegram was i*eceived by Mahatma Oaudlii 
from Cape-town signed by the General Secretary, South African Indian 
Congress 

“South African Indian community submits notwithstanding strongest 
protest. Union Government determined carrying through Class Areas 
Jhll violating pledges given. Bill indefensible. Foreigners also Eum-Afrioan 
Malays and Natives being exempted. Bill will apply only to Indians. 
Kuro'African Malays and Natives assembled in thousands Cape town assuml 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of* support to Indians in opposition to Bill. IndianH 
never submit segregation. Inform India. Please tak^ such action as you 
think best. Mrs. Sarotiini Naidu has made deep impression and won many 
licarta. Mrs. Naidu deiferred leaving South Africa until 30th April owing 
;:roat demand on her in interest of the cause.’’ 

On receipt of this news the Mahatma issued a press iiote as follows : ^ 
‘This is a startling news almost too bad even for South Africa to bo 
believed. 1 have already endeavoured to show why the Capo was to be 
excluded from the operation of the measure. If the information cabled 
by Kcuter as to the exclusion of the Cape is coiTOct, there is something 
wrong in the foregoing cable, or the information contained in it is applicalilo 
to the other three Provinces only, namely, Orangia, Transviial and Natal. 
The position then will be that so far as the Capo is concerned the (Jape 
Indians will still remain exempted from the operation of the measure, 
whereas in the other Provinces the measure will apply only to Indians, 
ihere is no difficulty about understanding the exemptions beciMiso the idea of 
•'^gregation of Natives and Malayas in the extreme sense is new. Every 
I'airopean household has natives of South Africa as domestic servants. 
Malays, as I have shown in a previous communication, are a negligible 
juantity except in the Cape. We have, therefore, the naked truth before 
us that the Bill in question is aimed merely at Indians and that it connotes 
not only sepegatioii but indirect expulsion. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu s visit to 
•'VHith Africa and her inspiring presence there will undoubtedly steel the 
hearts of the Indian settlers for further olfort. Her presence is also 
biiiigiiig Europeans and Indians on the same platform. Let India, however, 
»H)t be lulled into a sense of false security because of the comtiiandiug 
presence of Mrs. Naidu in the midst of the sorely tried Indian settlers. 
-Mtsr all, the cultured Europeans of South Africa are gentlemen, and I have 
little doubt tiiat Mrs. Naidu is receiving all the attention that is duo to 

for her many and matchless gifts, but the South African Europeans 
have also a fixed and determined anti'Indian policy. General Smuts 
hmshed diplomat. On due occasions he can speak honey^ words but be 
Knows his nrind, and let there be no mistake that unless India can make an 
tliort adequate to the situation, the Kll will be carried through the Union 
arliament in spite of Mrs. Naidu’s resourcefulness.* 
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Iti the Union Parliament 

In the Union Farliement the Bill was introduced on March Bth. 
On the Slid t:eading of the bill on April 2nd the Aeaeinbly was un- 
usually crowded. Mrs. Naidu in the gidlery was prominent among the 
large sprinkling of Indians. Alter tracing the history of Indians in South 
Africa the Minister* Mr. Duncan* emphasised that the Bill was introduced 
because of pressure by Indians on White people in Natal and Transvaal. 
The whole question should be regarded calmly and sanely, he said. 
This so called menace had been caused by competition with White poim- 
lation owing to Indians’ rise in the scale of efficiency and skill. Mr. 
Duncan then quoted the figures showing the very small increase or 
Indians in Natal and Transvaal in the last ten years and pointed out that 
as immigration had ceased* there was no biGrease from outside. Inside. 
Indians had shown great rise in the scale of civilisation. 

The Bill did not aim at segregation, but only at separation as 
regards residence and training. There was no idea whatsoever of ruin- 
ing Indians or^ making it impossible for them^to live decently. The 
whole object was Jg avoid friction. They were of different origin, had 
different traditions and the mixture had never been found good. The 
Bill recognised the right of Indians to live up to the proper standard 
with fair and just treatment. At the same time the incompatibility o} 
position must boi* recognised. Not only in South Africa, but in Cali 
fornia* British Columbia and elsewhere the same problem prevailed and 
oven in India itself there was not freedom from caste. Take the 
tioii of the ITnitcd States; the Negroes brought there similarly to Indians 
iti Natal (Hear, hearj. The oonstitutiou and law in America provided 
"^for absolute equality but what the law allowed custom took away. Tlu) 
Bill was intended to prevent a clash. Indians under it could live deccntl.\ 
without any sense of degradation. The Minister said that the ^Vhite^ 
arid coloured citizens and natives were excluded from the Bill and also 
all people in the Capo Province and Free State. The Indian qucstioi. 
was not an acute problem in those Provinces. 

Turning to the statements that the Bill was a breach of some a^iicc- 
inont between Smuts and Gandhi the Minister asserted that* firstly* Ii diai > 
were treated with all due consideration* secondly* vested rights mentioned 
by Gandhi referred specifically to certain Indians affected by the Gold 
Law or Township Amendment Act and wore purely a side issue. Mi 
Duncan assured the House that the problem would be appioaehcH 
Kunely and there w'ould be no oppression as apprehended. Every consi 
deration and justice would be shown. He knew that there was a claim 
for equality, but that claim could not be allowed. But all the pi-eijc! 
claims of Indians must bo met and they must have every opportunit:- 
to lead decent civilised lives. The Minister said that there was no 
place for expansion of Indians in South Africa to-day* but if they couM 
help them to return* they must do so. During the last throe yeaw 
Indians had returned at the rate of two thousand anually. 
could be developed and extended. The Indian menace, so called, 
only be got rid of by expansion of thci White people throughout the Uwon. 

The Bill, however, did not /poc further as the South 

Parliament was suddenly dissolved' within a few days owing to 
defeat of the Smuts Ministry qii^rjibme local issue. 



The fiikish Guiana Colonisation Scheme 

Ab if Kenya and South Africa humiliatioiia wore not well 

enough. Sir JoBeph Nunan and Mr. Luckboo from British Guiana aKuin 
came h^re in Januaiy last to eecure, not indentured latour, for that is 
{igainet law now, but whole familioB of Indian agnoultiiristet to emigrate 
to British Guiana with the rosiest prospect of a happy and free life 

in the Colony. When the same deputation came here last time in 

1920 the atmosphere was more favourable and they secured more than 
foimal sympathy from the Govt, of India and the Central lieRtslature 
at Delhi and an Indian deputation was despatched to Guif^na. The 
repoit of this deputation, so long held up by the Govt, had now 
to be made public, and so it was published on Jan. 23. 1924, 
as nothing fuither could bo done with regard to emigration without 
luevicusly publishing the retK>it. The Indian deputation, sent by the 
Govt, of Irdia to c^anxiiie on the 8iK)t the scheme put forward by the 
la.st Guiana deputation, was on ariival at thei)* destination confronted 
by the Governor rot with the scheme which they went to consider and 
the object of which was agricultuial colonisation, but with another 
sclicme the object of which was the recniitment of labour for the benoiit 
of the White sugai-cnn© plantci*8. Ihc result was that our deputation 
came away disappointed and with loss faith in the lioiiafides of the 
British Guiana Govt. The deputation thought that though plenty of good laii<l 
was available in the colony, no colonisation could thought of uidigH 
large expenditure was ii.cinred on drainage, water-supply, and other 

Miiiitaiy schemes which the finances of the colony could not permit. 
I’hey also found that the Indian community tlici'c w'as opposed to any 
fresh immigration from India. Sir Joseph Nuiian and his* compatriot 
therefore came over to India again and carried an extemsive campaign 
fixiin Delhi to secure their object. 

To understand the eveiits that led up to the activities of Sir .Kmeph 
Xiiijan it is necessary t(» know' the geographical position and the 
historical antecedents of the colony. The following account is taken 
from one published by Mr. S. Baja Rao of Sabarmati Ashram, 
.Mmiedabad, in Marcli last. — 

‘*Thc climate of Biitish Guiana is full of all tropical disoascs. The 
history of those who ha>'c gone Iwforo for a period of seventy nine 
yoar^, from 1838 to 1917, furuishes anything hut r>aiiiftd reading. That 
the etfects of the climate factor on the Indian popiilation are appalling 
iKu-iie testimony U\ by the highest authorities in the t^ulony. 
Act^ording to the retired SurgooirGencral of British Guiana 10 to 20 
P' c. of all the deaths in that colony ai-e duo directly Uj Malaria. 

bi the more remote villages the conditions are stated to be even worsts ; 

* 0 ! out of 96 deaths in a village w many as thirty have Ikioii due to 

Miilaiia. And what is pathetic is that the Indian element Hiilfcrs most, 

there lit greater mortality among the Indian population afi<l a higher 
»«ifa!itile mortality t(K>, corrosiioiidiiig to their iiuniljers, than among the 
♦>ther sections of the liopulation. And in the net result wo are confronted 
J^ith the astounding fact that for every one thcnisaml Indians that were 
brought into the country only 072 survived. 

46 
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''BRITISH GUIANA, as one can see, baa a prcdifio tendenoy in ou| 
lieputatbns. In order to find their genesis, one has to back to its 
early histoiy dating from its final acquisition as a Brititii Colony iu 
1614. Beginning as a sugarproducing country with planters dmwn iiom 
Great Britain, Madeira and Portugd, and Negro hlave-labour imported 
from the West coast of Africa, it plodded on with varying fortunes 
until 183,5. Slavery having been abolished altogether in the latter year, 
and the Negroes of Africa emancipated from the curse, it fell to the 
lot of "Indians’' '^to bear this cross under a systeni, as it was 
euphemistically called the "Indentured Labour" system, from the year 
1838. The year marked the beginning of her prosperity. The year lv.65 
saw a few time'-expired Indian immigrants raising 1 6 acres of rice, 
through ^eir own efforts and absolutely unaided by* Government. This 
grew to 200 in 1883; to 6,500 in 1898; to 19,000 only * three yeais 
later ; to 38,000 in another 7 years and to nearly 70,000 in succeedirtg 
ten years. Compared with this phenomenal development of rioe-growing 
by 'smair planters, sugar-growing by the ‘European’ large ‘planters* 
stood at 78,000 acres only during the same period. 

"Further, the Indian "Indentured Labour" system itself having lieen 
in its turn abolished altogether in 1917, there was no other dark nation 
on the face of the globe to oblige the sugargrowing interests. In this 
dilemma it fell to Mr. A. B. Brown of the Guiana Planters’ Association 
to move in the Colonial Legislature in February 1919 that "Whereas 
there is in the Colony insufficient labour to carry out its various 

industries and whereas this insufficiency of labor has led to a reduction 

of the area under sugarcane and will lead to a further reduction, the 
Court should send a deputation to His Mi^iesty's Government to repre- 
sent their needs.” 

"Earlier efforts that the White planters had made were in the 
direction of sounding the minds of our compatriots who had been dis- 
contented in the neighbouring colonies of Fiji, Trinidad and Natal. 

"But it is a significant fact that we need noting well, that at a 

mass meeting of Natal Indians held at Durban to consider an "invita- 
tion" given by Mr. J. A. Polkinghome to appoint delegates to visit 
British Guiana to see whether it would be suitable for In^n emigration, 
the gathering numbering some thousands gave it as their unanimous 
•opinion that none of them wished to go without even having the 

British Guiana scheme placed before them, refused fiatly to appoint a 
deputation to look into it and see the country for themselves. As a 
matter of fact, the emigrant population of the neigh^uring British 
Colonies prefer to go anywhere else tiian to British Guiana to earn its 
livelihood; British Guiana being otherwise known as "mudland” to the 
lesidents of Trinidad olose-by* 

“So, a ooidoint meeting was held on January 27, 1919 under the 
auspices of the. Boyid Agricultoral and Commercial Society of the British 
Guiana and of the British Guiana Bxtooh of the Royal ^loraal Institute 
London, in which various other bodies took part and as a result a 
deputation of fifteen members from: British Guiana " headed by tw 
Governor” of that Colony proceeded to Ehglawt .Now ten years 
previously, as a result of the Cicwe enquiry, liord Sandersons Oom 
mittee had definitely laid down wlmt the jprimary duties of the Colony 



were l)efope it ooald conceive of or embark upon fi^h achemes of 
adding to its population ; yet, while this primary duty lay undiachaiwcd 
a few among this deputation started another deputation, wended 
their ;wray towards this country in December 1919 and Bnally sought 
to foist a “^Ionisation” scheme upon it purporting to tap 2,600 “agri- 
cultural families” par year and that for three years. Necessary induce- 
ments were of course forthcoming, such as * free’ passages, land on 
‘ easy' terms and, to bless those who laboured honestly for three years, 
a magnificent revrard of * five* acres, in a country where the population 
is less than throe per square mile, and political catch-phrases of ‘ equal 
status and ‘ equal rights* were aWo thrown into it to make the dish 
more savoury and to allay the suspicions of an inquisitive public as well. 

“Two of the members, Dr. Nunan and Mr. Lnckhoo, having liecn 
accredited by the ^cretary of State for India t<i the Government of 
India no less a distinguished body than that com|K>sed ol Sir Diiishaw 
Wachrt. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, Sir Surondranath Ikinneiii, Sir B. N. 
Sanr.a and six others were apixiintod to give them a res\»C(iable hearing 
ill February 1920. l^ow if a minute examination had gom? on their case 
would have been thiown out even then ns thi^* requisite preliminarios 
set forth in the Sardoison Committee hafi not yet l»een fultilled by the 
(^•ohiiiv. but the stalwarts of Libemlism decided uikmi a deputation. 
The yfcrsonnel of the latter, consisting of Mr. Tiwary of the Servants 
nf India Society and Mr. Keatinge, I.C.S. of Bomliay, was stngidarly fortunate 
in the inclusion of Do wan Bahadur Kesava Pillai of Madras within it 
as its Chairman. Tho latters association has, as the sequel proved, 
served more than anything else to throw fierce light on the exact 
ronditions of our compatriots in that distant ('oloiiy. 

“There is no use disguising tho fact that there are two contending 
fo oos present pulling in opposite directions in the Colony. One is the 
interest of the Planters and the other that of the Indian element. 
l)ei*uty Mayor Mr. Thorne, in his examination before the Indian Deputa- 
tion, unequivocally declared that the Colony was owned up to 1891 
entireix by the planters, that their interests always clashcfl with those 
of the people, that the people wore struggling and gmdually getting 

representation on the Legislative and Municipal liodies, that tho Gov- 

orniuent instead of showing impartiality and giving tho p.3opIe drainage 
and irrigational facilities for which they had boon clamouring for the 
last twenty one years, was representing the interest of the planters to get 
more labour for them and that the planters w'ero trying to get laick 
XV hat was lost by the termination of tho old indentured immigration system. 

“The planters are certainly astute not to put forward a lalsnir scheme, 
pure and simple, and they very much prefer to sugar their pill througli 
wmc such device as to require the prospective ‘settlers’ to xvork as 

apprentices on die estates, and so on- This mamieuvrc <if the M bite 

section is clearly indicated by their mouth-piece, the Hon. Mr. Farrar. 

Presiding at tho 33rd Annual General Meeting of the George Town 
Chainlicr of Commerce on the 27th of July l:u?t the Hoii'l»lc Mr. Cecil 
Farmr observed “The question of Colony I>ev6lopmtM*l is ol as 
Itrcat importanee to this Chamber as to any other section of the com- 
munity, but it abounds with difficulties and these arc not made atiy 
eanier of splutioii by the counsels strongly urged by ditTerent aehocis 
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of thought. The development of our 'ooagtdaudfi' and ‘interior 
presents ‘two distinct problems/ imd while both necessitate expenditure 
on an elaborate scsde our primary necessity is population without which 
it is impossible to develop the one except to the injury of the other. 
The attempt now being made to recommence immigration from India 
on a Colonisation basis wilb it is hoped, be successful, but if, as is 
possible, this is not the case, the matter must not be allowed to 
rest there. It is understood that any people so bi-ought to the Colony 
will serve a period of apprenticeship on the Sugar estates.*’ 

The Ever Recurring Contest 

“ Sir Wilfred Collet, the Govenio)’ of British Guiana, floated the 
Indian deputation with a Memoiandum embodying the scheme formulat- 
ed by tba^ planters, and the sharp cleavage of opinion exhibited by 
both sides on this issue shows the distinctiveness of the two opposing 
points of view raging in the Cololl3^ While the Indian opinion in the 
Colony unanimously rejects it, Mr. ' Keatiiige suppoiis the views of tliti 
other side and states as follows would recommend that a regulat- 

ed admission of free Taliourers with facilities be peimitted from India 
to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlinefl in the scheme pre- 
sented to us by H. K. the Governor for the purpose of engaging in 
]^)iiid labour in the first instance and of receiving rew^ard grants of land 
after three years’ service. The matter is one for negotiation. The 
number of labourers emigrating fiom India to B. Guiana in any period 
need to be carefully regulated.” 

“ So it is clear that the whole scheme revolves on the one question 
<if how Indian ‘labour’ is to subserve the ends of the improvements ol 
the Colony. The danger is ever present and inherent in the very 
order of things long established in the Colony itself that the prospec- 
tive immigrant element would bo placed betwixt two fires. The contest 
would recur day after day whether the sugar interests of the plautci-s or 
the rice interests of the Indians, the improvement of the Coastlands or 
the development of the hinterland is to win the day. The skinnish 
would go on prepetually, a solitary Indian Mr. Luckhoo, and a sympa 
thetio Irish Soul, Dr. Nuuan, fighting on the one side of Indians, and 
a solid phalanx of European planters maintaining stout opposition on 
tiie other, notwithstanding any elaborate system of guarantees tint 
the higher subtlety and legal acumen of the combined Houses of 
Legislature in India may devise to the cpiitrary\ 

A Grave Warning 

“ However the warning is there. Mr. Kesava Pillai sounds it over and 
over again and oooeludes his sumnijary thus : — “At present however, though 
unoccupied land is available to an almost unliinited extent, the^ physical 
conditions which govern the ogrioultaral situations are such that it is hardlf 
possible for ordina^ settlera to take up land and cultivate it suecmfuHy 
immediacy on airival in the Colony •••“We are doubtful whether in the 
near future it would be possible for the colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up tike ^hinteriand’ and maUng it ‘suitable for 
ment*’ And lastly, V •*•"10 these oireuUistaDces, emigration should ***' 

permitted*" Unless fherefore the C/h^bers of, the: Imperial Legislature 
at Delhi oould he^iu a imitfon to <H)ntrol expenditure and the direction 
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ol the fiuances of tho Colony in the intoresu of the i»ro«i»eotiva 
In^n settlers, are prepared, in a word, to assiune the 
bilities of the ^mn^ratiOD of the Colony oontingeney that can never 
arise, though Sir Fredonck Lugard suggested a year w> in I^hkIoii 
that India should be given a mandate for Guiana, -the Legislators o( 
this oountn*y oaiiuot in all oonscioiice lay the miction to their mwU that 
the safeguarding of the intmests of the prospective emigrant* has l>cen 
conipleto for all time* And unless they can give this gimrantee to the 
public, it is immaterial and valueless whatever soi>s lU’e offered by tlie 
Government of tho Colony or whatever ‘toys' hold up for the ixiitiea 
tioii of the Government of India. If there can be no ‘inandate' there 
<'aii l>c no 'scheme' acceptable to this country/' 


The Nunan — Luckhoo Propaganda 

sir Joseph Nunan and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo came to India t^arly in 
.laimary last. It was given out that they came “with the appnr 

val of tho Colonial office and the India office/’ though only a fortnight 
i)ack a message from Ix>ndoii stated that they had riecided not to 
proceed to India in "view of the ativerse opinion of the Government 
of India as to the desirability of their visit ' at that time when the 
Konya guostioii was greatly agitating public mind in India. It seems, 
however, that tlie Govt, of Indias views were discounttHl by the Homo 
authorities and Indian feeling disregarded. 

Messrs Nunau and Luckhoo were dineredited by the IL G. Govern- 
ment last time that they were here. I'hcy had no authority negotiate 
though they said openly that they w^ero tho representatives of the Govt, 
of the British Guiana and of their Legislature. Tliis year too they did not 
state definitely and unequivocally that they alone had tho powci's to nego- 
tiate. After doing some campaign work in Bombay and elsewhere, giving 
press'xnterviows and publishing press notes, the deputation came to Delhi 
and circulated their lengthy memorandum on tlie 4th February. On Feb. 
8 th they met, on the invitation of Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, some 40 
members of the Indian I^egislature at Delhi and Sir Joseph addressed 
the gathering on their pet scheme. He mentioned tho reaffirination of 
the original scheme of 1920 and the acceptance by tho Colony of all 
tho recommendations of the Pillai report. I£i|uality of status of Indians 
and all British subjects had been reaffinned, he said, by a declaratory 
ordinance and its benefits had Ixeeii extended to subjects of Indian Native 
States also, and moreover that if it w©i*e thought advisable to fuithcr 
ensure this equality of status of Indiana, an agreement in the form of 
a treaty could be made between the Colony and India. India was also 
invited to appoint its own special representative as Conimissionor, 

General or- Goii8ul*G^neral to reside in British Guiana with a voice if 
necessary in tjie legislature to specially protect the intorosts of Indiaits; 
and so on* These alluring propositions were all set forth in the largely 
^imilated memorandum reproduced on page 360. 

All impression was also sought to be created that the deputation 
^I the support of the Indians in Bi*itish Guiana. This however was 
not true. 
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The East ItdiatJ Assooiation of British Ouiaha which aras sending 
over to Ii^dig two delegates to confer with the Government here on the 
colonisation schcmci however^ snbsequently withdrew from it. On the 
S2rd «TaLuaiy the Gniana Government rejecteil the proposals* promised 
by Dr. /^unan piior to his departure* for limiting the houm of work, 
mimmum wages and suitable conveyance to fields* and in view of this 
action of the Goveriiment the Association dissociated themselves fiom the 
scheme. This brought to light the fact' that though Sir Joseph Nunan 
was givirg out that he was acting with the authonty oi his Govenr 
nieiit* he bad really no power to bind them and virtually on the three 
fill dameiitals of labour problems he had been discredited. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Guiana Scheme 

The ’"name of the Mahatma was also used in ^ connection with the 
l}roi)agarda which Sir Joseph Nunan was carrying. In an interview 
to the press on the 16th March bo declared that fdur years back when he 
saw the Mahatma the latter preserved an attitude •of hnevohnt neutralitp 
to bis colonisation scheme. This statement was obviously meant to disann 
public criticif^m ar.d to give weight to Sir Joseph’s immigration proposal}^. 
which, he emphasised, was not altogether in the interest of the European sugar 
plaiitoiH but to offer the Indians better conditions of living ! 

Two days after, however, on March 18th, Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement to the press: — 

‘A document dated February 1, 1920 and signed by me at Lahore 
aid handed to Dr. (now Sir) Joseph Nuuan has been reproduced itt 
an elaborate paper (dated 22nd November 1922) on the status of Indians 
abroad. As it has been used in suppoit of a scheme of Indian coloni* 
Hation in British Guiana and as it is stated in that paper : ** so far as 
is known it still expresses Mahatma Gandhis attitude towards British 
Guiana,” it is necessary to make my position clear. The statement mad<^ 
by mo in February of 1920 is as follows: — 

“From Ihe outset Mr. Gandhi made it perfectly clear that ho was 
not prepared to take any step that could be construed as a peraonai 
encouragement liy him to Indians to leave India. He was not in favour 
of the emigiation of Indians. At the same time he realised that many 
held different views on this point and he was equally not in favour of 
using compulsoiy legislative or executive action to compel Indians to 
stay at home. They should be treated as free citizens at home and 
abroad. They should certainly, however, be pix>tected fiom misrepresen 
tation. He knew nothing to prevent people emigrating now except a 
Defence of the Bealm Eegulation which would expire six months after 
the war. (This is the regulation preventing the emigration of unskine<^ 
labourers for work abroad until six months after the war unless under 
special or general ^cense.) 

“Once assured that equal rights for Itdians existed, in regard ^ 

liolitical, municipal* legal, commercial and industrial nu^rs in Britisli 
Guiana, and that they were not alone receiving fair treatment from the 
administration ar4 the general community but wUuld be guaranteed in tmy 
continuance of such fair treatmenty ho' would not; any sclicnio ot 
fiee coloiii^tton by Indian agri<^ultural families. ' 
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-He was eatisfied that the Colony had a lilK^ral constitution and 
that Indians would be and were elected to momhorahips of the 
lature and to municipal office. He was satisfied that they hatl iMjuaHty 
of rights with other races, and that there wore opportunities oP*acuairiiig 
land for settieineiit. He was in favour of allowing a test of the scheme ' 
subject to a report at the end of six months on Jts working by Mr. 

G. F. Andrews or some other representative of the Indian ]>opular 

leaders. The deputation accepted this pro[H>sal of a repoit by a iiopular 
representative independently of any- supervising officer nominated by*^ the 
Indian Government and offered to pay all expenses. 

“Mr. Gkindhi agreed that all necessary guarantees for the conti* 
nuance of et|Uol treatment could be funnsheri by the Colonud Office and 
British Guiana Government through the Government of India to the 
Indian people and its popular leaders.’* 

*It was hardly fair to use this stiitement in support of any scheme. 

It could only bo used for supix>rting a trial shipmeiii under the supci'” 

vision of Mr. C. F. Andrews or some one ha\jiig the same intimate 
knowledge of the position of the British Indians ahi*oad. But I admit 
that if such a trial proved successful fiom the Indian stand'iK^bit> 1 
should be bound, under the foregoing statement, not to o))]H)8e a scheme 
of colonisation under proper safeguard. 

*My views, however, since the 1st Febniary 1920 alKuit the 
British system of Government have, as is wolPknown, undergone a 
revolutionary change. At the time I gave the statoinent, my faith in that 
system, in spite of my bitter hostile experiences, had not altogether 
<lisappeared. But now I am able no longer to i*ely ui)oii verlail or 
written promises made by persons working under that system and in 
their capacity as officials or suppoiters. The history of Indian cMnigrants 
fo South Africa, East Africa and Fiji is a history of broken promises 
and of ignominious surrender of their trust by the Iiniiorial Government 
and the Indian Government whenever it has been a question of conflictr 
ing interests of Europeans against Indians. 

The handful of Europeans have almost suocecMled in T^ist Africii in 
bullying the Imperial Govonjnient into sacrificing the ^)rior rights of 
Indian settlers there. In South Africa the Indian sottlere* faith is trem- 
bling in the balance. 

‘Ill Fiji the Indian is still the underdog. There is no reason to 
suppose that British Guiana, if the test came, will bo an exception. 

The moment Indians become successful rivals of Europeans in that 
<\jloiiy, that very moment all guarantees, written or verbal, will 
disapi>ear. 

‘Filled as I am with utter distrust of the British Imperial system, 
f am unable to countenance any scheme of emigmtion to British Guiana 
no matter what guarantees may be given for due fulfilment of tho 
)»ledges given. The benefit that murt accrue to the Indian emigraiita 
under any such scheme will be illusory. I am, therefore, unable U> 
^Hmntenanoe the proposed scheme of Indian colonisation in British (^i^a* 

^ do not hesitate to give my opinion v;ithout consultation with the British 
Guiana Deputation because of the root ohjectioii stated above. 

Tf I am to express an opinion upon the merits of the^ scheme, the 
oidiqary rule of courtsey would have bound me, before saying aiiythini^ 
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liCNBtile to a, to meet tbe Britieh^Guiana Deputation and undeiBiaiid tbeir 
■view points. 

Not till India has oome to her own and has a Govorximent fully 
responsibU to heiv people and able effectively to proteot Indian settlen 
^abroad from injustice can «Ay advantage aoorue to Indwi emigrants even 
Irotn an ideal sohetn^/’ 



THE REPORT OF 

TKe British Ouiana Oeputation. 

The following is the lepoit of dte. British Guians Deputation 
on Indian colonimtion which consisted of Dewan Bahadur P. 
Kesava PHIai as Prradent and Mr. Keatinge, and Mr. V. 

N. Tiwary as members. In their, report issued on January 2tth 
1924, die President and Mr. Tiwary summaries their recommen- 
dations as follows: — 

We coiisider that the climate ai.d natural characterinticH of British 
(Uliana are siicii: as to offer yood opportunities for Indian immigration 
aii<l great possitnlities for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and 
IwMome siilwtaiitial peasant fanners. At present, however, though uir 
occupied land is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
roiditioiis which govern the a^rieultuial situation •are such, that it is 
haidly possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it 
siufcssfully immediately on arrival in the Colony. 

We think that it would be possible to make available largo ureas 
of suitable lard for the purpose of settlement by Indian atiriculttirists 
ai.d to call iiito existerco the organisation necessary for SAMniring this 
lOfcult ai.d gjving the settlers the assistance which they would need to 
oveicome their initial dithculties. Wo consider the inauguration of such 
a scheme to be desirable though we are doubtful whether, in the near 
future, it would be possible for the Colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the inland and making it suitable for settlement, 
'llie health coiditions in British Guiana arc far from satisfiiitory, as is 
shown by the excess of deaths over biitbs in several years. I'he problem 
of sanitation is intin: ately connected with the problems of drainage and 
the ariaiigemeiits for the supply of puie drinking water. The iinprove- 
ineiit of sanitaiy conditions is in our opinion of prime iiiiiKiiiatice. It 
would be, to quote the words of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Clemeiiti. 
" sheer folly, indeed immoral to take steps to introduce immigraiits into 
this Colony without at the same time taking steins to keep them alive 
s>d in health.” 

It is again a question of ways and means and we are not sure 
whether in these days of financial stringency, the ('olony would l»e in 
u rosition to undeitako measures for the impiovemont of sanitutioii on 
a large scale and commensurate with the o'equiroments of the existing 
IHipulation. In these circumstances we recommend that emigratton U> 
British Guiana should not fie jiermitted until the health coiKlitions there 
have nateriaJiy improved. 

Kepresentstioii in the f.,egislature. 

Ihe Government of British Guiana may take necessary stei>s tfi get 
the Ifeclaratory Ordinai.ce passed on the lines proposed f»y the Govern* 
nicnt of India, but what is of even greater imiioitance is that steps 
should be taken to secure to the resident Indian fiopulatioii fair and 
adequate lepres^ntotioii in the Court of Policy and the Combined Court 
of Policy. We are opposed to this being efi’ected either fiy' nomination 
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or communal reimsentation. We have indicated in the eectioD dealing 
with the politick etatus of Indiaiip the Kneg on which action should lie 
taken to remedy the present state of practical disfranchisement of the 
Indian community. 

At the present time the community is, from an educational ix^int 
of view, in a most baokwatd condition. The pitrvfsions of the existing 
Educational Ordinance should be given full elfect to in the ease of 
Indian children as is being done in regard to the children of the othei 
oommunities. The Government of India should represent to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana that marriages, celebrated according to Hindu or 
Mahomedan religion, should be recognised as lawful. Hindus should also 
be allowed the right of cremating their dead. The existing housing 
ari'angemeitts on the estates are far from satisfactory, and so far as the 
married immigrant are concerned, they are more likely to affect the 
integrity of ^family life. The quality and supply of drinking water is 
not good and re(iuires immediate attention. The employment of children 
in Creole Gangs and several other legitimate grievances dealt with in 
the body of the report, from which labourers on the estate have been 
suffering for a long time, should be attended to. 

To settle disputes regarding wages steps should be taken to consti- 
tute^ a board of arbitration composed of members who, on account of 
their independence and impartiality, would be acceptable to Inith paities. 
The rate of wages at the present time is so low that an average 
w’orker cannot earn a living wages. For its present requii-ements the 
Colony has got an abundant supply of labour. Until this has been 
absorbed and the claims of the existing population to prior considora- 
tion in any scheme of land settlement have been fully satisfied, wc 
thipk there should be uo resumption of emigiation to British Guiana. 

Repatriation Scheme. 

As regards repatriation, we have dealt with the various points in 
the section relating to the subjects, and we recommend that the (b)v- 
ernment of India may take them into consideration for necessary action. 
The Indian community in British Guiana is unanimously opposed to the 
acceptance of the present scheme for the I'oasons given in the Ixxly of 
the report. Wo have no hesitation in recommending its reicction 
in its present foim. It is merely tentative and does not contain 
definite teixns, which British Guiana is willing and prepared to offer to 
the immigiants from India. If and when the Government of Biiti^ih 
Guiana make a definite offer, we would recommend that a satisfactoiy 
solution of the various points raised in the body of our repoit should 
be a condition precedent to the consideration of that scheme. In order 
that the interests of the Indian immigrants to British Guiana may 
safeguarded, we would strongly urge that tiiere be stationed in British 
Guiana an officer of the Governmeiit of India who would watch thei; 
interests of Indian immigrants and keep the Government of India in' 
foimed of their condition. This officer diould also be entrusted 
the duty of safeguarding the interests of IiKhan iimnigrants in Bntch 
Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. Under the New Immigration Act the 
Government of India can appoint such otiioers wherever they 
deem it necessary. We earnestly recommend that such an officer ff-sy 
be appointed as eaily as possible for Guiana, Jamaica aid 
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The Government of British Guiana should be requested to anainre 
for more return ships in order to expedite the repatriation of those, 
who are anaaous or entitled to coihe. Arrangements on board of these 
return ships should be improved and greater regard shown for the 
comfort and convenience of the passengers. His Excellency the (Governor 
told us that, owing to the present economic crisis, he was not in favour 
of immigratiou from India being resumed till the end of 1924 and not 
even then if cottages of an improved type have not l)eeii put up. The 
Indian community of British Guiana would not favour emigiatioii fmm 
India until 1930, as they require time to settle down and to raise 
themselves from the prevailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They urge that the immediate resumption of emigration would aggia* 
vate and prolong the existing evils. The Hon’bic Mr. Luckhoo w 
strongly oppos^^ to any emigration for at least another five years. 
Indians in British Guiana are strongly opposed to the acceptance by 
the Government of In^ia of a purely hbour scheme. 


Mr. Keating e* 8 Report 

Mr. G. KEATINGE, in his retiort separately submitted, summarises 
Ills recommendations as follows : — 

I consider that the climate and natural characteristics of British 
(biiaria are such as to offer splendid opportunities for Indian Imini- 
mtion, and that there are likely to be great possibilities in the future 
for Indian settlers to obtain feitile laud and become substantial p3.isant 
farmers. At present, however, though unoociipied land is available to 
an almost unlimited extent, the physical and economic coinlitions, which 
;:overn the agricultural situation, are such that it is hanlly possible 
for ordinary Indian immigrants to take up land and cultivate it with 
success immediately on arrival in the Colony. I believe tint it would 
be (juito possible to make available largo areas of land for the purpose 
of settlement by Indian agriculturists and to call into existoiico the 
organisation necessaiy in order to secure this result and to give thj 
settlers the assistance, which they would need, to tide them over their 
niitial difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 
l»oneficial Ixith to India and British Guiana. 

Though I recognise that any scheme, which cout^ni places that 
utiinigrants will have to work as labourers on arrival, is less attraertive 
^haii a scheme to settle them directly on a land, I would recommend 
that a regulated immigration of free labourers in families l>e pennittetl 
b'orn India to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the 

scheme presented to us by His Excellency the Governor of British 

^'uiana, for the purpose of engaging in paid labour in the first iiistaiice 
ai.d of receiving reward grants of land after three years service. The 
nuitter Is one for negotiation. The iirimlier of laliourers emigratitig 
*^oin India to British Guiana in any period needs to bs carefully 

**-'guIated with reference to the demand for labour awl the l®vel oi 

wages which exist in British Guiana at the time or are aiiticipited 
near future. 

Toi effect the necessary adjujstments and control I would recommena 
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that Ihe Imiiiigration Depailment of Biitish Guiana be strengthened, 
that it can undertake the duties of a labour bureau more effective]), 
collect and pullish the requisite statistical infoimation* act as a labour 
exchange and uideitake arbitration in labour disputes. I would re- 
coji>nieLd that an officer of the Goven^ment of India be stationed in 
!Biitish Guiana whose duty it should be to watch over the interests of 
Irdians immigiBLts and to keep the Government of Ii.dia informed of 
the pertinent facts concerning their condition and status. 

Political Status of Indians. 

As regal ds political status, Indians are on an equality with other 
races in the Colony, ai d ihe Colonial Goverrment is prepared to pass 
an Oidiiarce biidirg their feucceseors, eo far as that may be possiMe. 
lot to make any change in the constitution of the Colony which will 

oiierate in such a way as to place the Iidiau community in worse 

lositioii than the rest of the population. I would not, however, re 
commerd that any commuial privileges be giantgd to Ifidians in the 
Color.y or aiy iqgulatiors passed calculated to preserve them as a 

people apait ficm the rest of the inhabitants, since that would he 

likely to defeat the natural aspiratiors of the Indian ccmmuiiity. Uudci 
tbeexifctiig anaigemente, there is nothing to prevent the Indian commiujih 
fiom controlling the political activities of the Colony if they wish to do bo. 

The reason why I am in favour of the re-opening of Indian immigration 
to British Guiana under conditions of the nature specified is that I nin 
convinced that the nornal conditions of the Colony offer to Indians of 
many classes ard occupations opportunities for a far higher standard ot 
living than India is able to offer them and oppoitunites to win through 
the competence and wealth such as they have not in their home. In this 
connection a fairly large number of men have been broken in the imst 
but the terms of the offer made by His Excellency the Governor with 
regal d to rewind giants of land for such as wish to settle in ihe Colonv 
ai.d for easier tei ms of repatriation for such as wish to return to India will 
do much to obviate this. 

As an additional safeguard, I would recommend that the Colony 
should maintain a subsidized farm Colony for unsuccessful men. If Indian 
immigration is stopiied altogether, the effect on the labour supply of the 
Colony will be veiy serious for a time, ai d it is probable that many sugar 
estates will have to close down which will react very unfavourably on all 
ill the Colony ai.d on the Indian coii munity more than any. In course oi 
time the Colony would, no doubt, find other sources of labour, but the 
comiectioii with India would gradually cease ard the existing India'i 
community would in time become merged in the general population, b 
Ii dian immigration is again peimik^d ardl adequate development can he 
aecured of such a rature as to attract the right class of settlers, Indians will n» 
a short tame pi edominate in the Cploty, ai.d a prosperous Indian Coloio 
will be created offering varied ejareers to Irdiar s and profitable trade to 
India. Indeed, it is not possible to foresee how far such develoinijn 
might not be pushed for it w not only in British Guiana but 
turrounding countries to a Tar greater extent that vast areas lie ^ 
ai d clamour Cor a popul^on tp take possession of the rich lands a . 
to subdue them to agriodltuia l»y meth^s which none can display " 
greater effect than the iskilful.and industrious Indian cultivator- ^ 



Tlie Nunan-Luckhoo Memorandum 

The following is the full test of the memorandum issued on 
Feb. 4th. 1^24 by the British Guiana Deputation under the leader- 
ship of Sir Joseph Nunan. K. C. 

The Select CommittM of the Imperial Indian Tiegislaturo atveptoii 
the summary of the British Quiana Coloiusatioii proposals known as the 
Niinan'Luckhoo scheme on the 10th' February 1920i suhject to a report 
by an Indian^ Visiting Committee. The visit of this Committee was iH>st- 
l>oned indefinitely on the recoiiimeiidation of Mr. Montagu, dated 18th 
August* 1920 : (India Office printed i>aper *1. and P. 2498, dated 
3rd May, 1921). The visiting Committee oveiitually arrived on the 12th 
February 1922, that is, two years after the conditional afHH)ptance of 
(he Nunan-Luckhoo scheme. 

On being iiotifie<F of the postiK>iieni6iit of the despatch of the Visit- 
iijg Committee and of the late Indian Governments refusal to allow 
cnugi'ants to leave for British Guiana on individual certificates, which 
(ho Select Committee was willing to permit, the late Governor, His 
Mxcellenoy Sir Willfred Collet, K. C. M. G., had replied to the (*oloiiial 
Office on the 27th October, 1920, that it would be preferable that the 
proposals should be settled after the Committee had arrived. (See India 
()ffice paper above referred to). The context shows that he referred 
exclusively to the offers of laud made to those not oomiiig to work for 
registered employers. On the arrival of the Committee, which then heard 
for the first time of this new attitude, he submitted a document known 
a.s Memorandum (Pillai-Tiwary Hepoit para. 2B2), differing in some 
material respect from the scheme ironditioiially accepted in India. His 
Hxcellency wrote on the 2Sth April, 1922, to the Colonial Office (H. G. No. 

164) *1 enclose copy of miiiiita I sent to the Delegation with 

regard to Indian immigrants not coining out to work for registered 

employers. I believe that they consider tliat this is a variation of the 
terms placed before the Indian ( ioveriunent. 1 do not know that it is.' 
.Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary report that His Excellency informed them that 
his Memorandum ''B** should be regarded not as a definite offer but 

only as a proposal for discussion. They have reported against it, and 
*»ii page 99, para 207 their report roads: — '*If and when the Govorir 
ment of British Guiana make a definite offer, we should rerommend 
that a satisfactory solution of the various points raised in the Iwdy of 

our report should be a condition precedent to the consideration of (hat 

wheme.* 

On his arrival in the Colony on the 4th April. 1923. the new 
f Governor, His Exeellenoy Sir Graeme Thomas, K. C. B., took ftteps to 
l>ut forward a definite offer. This consists in the re*affinnatioii of the 
« original scheme by His Excellency in Council and by the legislature of 
the Colony at the request of the Chamber of Commerce and ether 
public bodies, aooom panted by the unanimous resolutioii of the British 
Guiana Indian Association. 

. His Excellency s lettor of authorisation, dated the 23rd November. 1923, 
**igned by the Colonial Secretary and addressed to the Hon. (Sir) ♦Toseph 
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NuDftn, K. Co L. li. Do Chairman of the original Deputation) reada au 
follows: 

*'Yoa will undeiatand that the coloqiaation scheme I’e-affirmed by 
[the Colony is that set out in the summary of the original Colonkation 
Report of April 1919, accepted by the Select Committee of the Imperial 
Indian Legislature on February 10th. 1920, and explained more fully 
in the Supplementary Note to our. Indian report (Combined Court No. 
12 of 1993). For* any* alterations proposed by the Indian Oovernment 
or Legislature which you consider should be accepted, you should if 
possible obtain confirmation by cablegram and in other oases only acee|it 
subject .to cojjfirmation/' 

Keoommendations of Pillai-Tiwai^ Repoit 

The recommendations of the Pillai-Tiwary report comprise, adopting 
the' order of Section 13 of the report:— , 

(1) Provision of areas of suitable land for settlement, along withthr 
necessary organisation for assisting^ the settlers in ^heir initial difficulties. 
(2) Improvement of sanitary conditions, including the drinking water 
supply. (3) Passing t)f the Declaratory Ordinance as to status and tin* 
adoption of measures for securing fair and adequate representation for 
Indians in both Courts of the British Guiana Legislature. (4) More rigid 
enforcement of the present Education Ordinance (to which must be added 
from other passages of the report : suitable provision for vernacular oflii 
cation). (5) Special provision for marriages of Hindus and Moslems. 
(0) Right of cremation of their^doad by the Hindus. (7) Improvemout of 
housing arrangements, especially as regards married immigrant. (8) Non- 
employment of children in ‘'creole gangs” on estates. (9) Iiidepcjideni 
boards of arbitration as regards wages. (10) More generous measures as 
regards repatriation, including more frequent return ships with improved 
iinangements. (ll) Official representation of India in British (3uiaiia. 
The report expresses doubt as to whether the Colony would in the 
near future be able to find funds necessary for land settlement and the 
improvement of sanitary conditions. I may say that on this point mc 
are in a position to give satisfactory assurances to the Qoveinment. 
the Legislature and the people of India. 

It may be mentioned that every one of the recemmendations oi 
the Pillai-Tiwary report is included in the original Nunan-Luckhoo 
scheme and they are therefore included in its re-#ffirmation. In shoit> 
the Colony is prepared to carry them all into efftlct. 

In the general and entirely unforeseen collapse of the price cl 
tropical agricultural products in 1921-1922, notably sugar, vice and 
cocoanuts, a period of intense depression seised on British Guiana as well 
as nearly every other country. India itself suffered heavily. The 
tendency everywhere is to regard such periods of depression, like periods 
of pi^osperity, as permahent. The Cbkmy rapidly recovered at the eiid 
of 1922 and 192S. Rice, aii esbtuafvely Indian matter in origin ap 
cultivation, le' being vapidly reared tt) its former position. Present 
prioes make that induttiry remuimrative and accounts arc also wcoveiing. 
Diamond working has^pire^pn^^ leaps 9>nA bounds and It is a smai 
man’s industry. Some (so far only those of Africa 

are engaged chiefly aa Im^pendtorit miners on the large .alluvial dJaniov* 
areas, and the eapitt^ tom principally as the purchaser of tn 
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diAinoDds or the owaer of shops for the supply of goods to the 
workers. Owing to the large diamoiidifcrous area, there is loom for a 
miM^h larger number of workers. The export for this last year was 
vtthied at over a niilliou sterling. A survey for a railway to open up 
the district is being made. ITie timber industry also offeiu x-ast 
possibifitiesj. The C olony’s finances are again in good order. The recent 
Uivil Service Commission has effected necessary economies. The loan 
char^ of the Colony are small and its credit is gdod for several millions 
:«terliug. The budget has been balanced anil the future is piomisitig. 

The seven areas of land suitaWe for preparation lor settlement 
indicated in the original scheme wei-e not shown to the visiting Committee. 
Since then other areas immediately suitable for settlement, (c. g. Anna 
Kegina ll<8tate and Kssequibo of I0>000 acres) have been pui*eha8ed by 
the Guiana Government, or they hold an option over thiun (e. g., Nismes 
and Arabi in Demerara and Berbicc Counties 1,000 acresb- enough to 
provide immediate accommodation for several thousand families. 

The original schefhe w*as to l>e fiimncod by a loan of £. 500.000 t4> 
£. 600 , 000 , basi'tl upon an existing oxiM)rt tax of 6ne v»er cent. Of the 
necessary sum about onc'half has already accumulated in the (*oloiiiHation 
and Immigration Funds without any loan. The proi^osal was eoii6tied td 
7 , 5 uO agricultural families introduced within three (now four) years. No 
liitlimited immigration or expenditure was or is piojectcd. 

No child labour exists in the Colony at the present time. NN'agos 
iilfcr a substantial balance above the cost of living. Ours is an offer ol 
current wages — no minimum wages being in contemplation. A dollar (throe 
I u pees) can still be earned in a seven hours* day at piece- work, ITie 
average pay actually earned is however alxmt three shillings. Our 
proposjil inchules the appointment of independent arbitration iHiaitis for 
wages, which will l»e subject to the criticism of the Indian repi-cseiitative 
(('onimissioner, Agent or Consul-Gene ml, whom we ask the Indian 
Goveriiment and Indian I4egi8lature to apiniiiit) who may sit on all such 
Uiards. He xvill also be a member, and if an expert, may even Iw Chair 
man of the special I,and Settlement Coiimus.rion, which will ari’aiige 
details of settlement. 

As regards education, the schools of the Colony have always been 
open to Indians on the same terms as other rchident-s and there an? 
some Indian vernacular schools and an Indian High School. At the 
s?mie time, it is true that in the alieence of any considerable voiced 
demand, no elaborate provision has been made for vernacular education 
in i»a8t years. It xvas aiTanged last NovenilwM’ to <leaJ with this l»y the 
Hpixiintment of a snlrcommittee consisting of two Hindu and two 
Mahoinedaii members, along with two Christian clergymen (Iti5v. Mr. 
C>opi>er. Presbyterian, and Rev. Mr. Veates. Wesleyan), who are speeially 
ideiitiBed with Indian education, to make recommendations through an 
otheial chairinaii as to what steps should be taken to deal with 
vernacular and other Indian educational requirements, including the 
provision of tmined Indian teachers. Even in the years of depression 
certain amount annually was provided fcfr vernacular educati^ 
the estimates, which in the past was found adequate. We are prepare 
fo recommend the appointmcTit of an Indian Assi^nt Inspe^r. 

Voting papers have now to be printed in Hindi and urdu as well 
«« English. They will be printed in Taiiil folugu whenever a 
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deiQSEid Ali «rrftngemeiit is i^erbaps iiossible by which Ihe Indian 

representative should have a seat in the Legislature during lAe perM of 
immigration and settlement. Whether be should replace the Lnmigratioii 
Agent Oeneral or sit without a vote but with the ri^t of speech can 
^ discussed. Any formal proposal would of couiee require approval by 
cablegram from the British Guiana Governmept. V 

A Deolaiatofy Ordinance has been passed setting out the equality 
of status of all BritidP subjects and this equality has been extended to 
sublocts of native Indian States. An Ordinance to regulate the marriage 
and divorce of Asiatics has beei] introduced into the Legislature in 
accordance with the recommendations of the visiting Committee and the 
wishes « of the local Pandits, Moulvies and general Indian Community. 
Indians desirous of cremating their dead will have oppoitunities afforded 
for so doing. There has never been any legislation prohibiting cretnation. 
It is a mere question of arrangements. 

As regards sanitation, substantial progress has been made since the 
Indian Committees visit in February and March, ^1922. To begin with 
George'town, the capital, where ovei* 20 percent of the population lives, 
on the recommendation of joint committees of the Government ai.d 
Municipality presided over by the Chairman of the present Depiitatiou 
and following the plans of an eminent Consulting Engineer, Mr. H. 
Howard Humphrys of Victoria Street, Westminster, work has already 
begun on schemes of sewerage, wator-supply and roads, involving ai: 
expenditure of £. 600,000 sterling, for which sanction has been ohtaijied. 
The British Guiana Government has also obtained the approval' of the 
Legislature for a loan of £. 500,000 sterling for the irrigation, drainage 

and water supply of the Coast lands, on which some 100,000 Indians 

are now settled. The plans are reacly and the work has already begun. 
These schemes ai^ independent of special expenditure of the Colonisation 
Fund for the irrigation, drainage and water supply of the lands for the 
settlement of the now Indian immigrants under the present proposals. 

Health conditions will no doubt be greatly improved by the working of 

all three schemes. The total expenditure in oontempli^iori runs to over 
li million rupees. It is true that for some years the health conditions, 
although better, have not been much better than those of India as a 
whole. The defects of the indenture system included the importation of 
the dregs of Indian towns, at the rate of four females to ten 
The rice industry is not a ppocially healthy Pcoup^ion anywhere. Our 
African population has also mudi progress to make before conditions are 
really satisfactory. According to the Guiana Otiioial Handbook of rhe 
year 1922, during the decade 1911*1921, the births exceed the deaths 
by only 34. It goes on to state: “The population of the Colony at 
the taldng of the^ 1921 census was 297,69 1, which shows an increase of 
1,651 since |911, the year of the previous eensus. Of this number, no 
less thm 124>938 or 51*97 per cent, are Indians.’’ The iufluenaa 
Epidemic ill 1918 and : 1919 however was W for 19,000 dcat^ 

in tbe Colony and mainity accounts for BB^n^as rf the ijtioiease shown. 
Our normal health r^ms should be 4g>mpaitMl with oriBnary Indian jui 
genend tropical retuiiis mid ^ tJiose of heal^-rw^te n ' 

Barbados, Jamaica and meet which have 

small area amd a ncm^miigraimy ahd .Ks 

The present /DeputatioSi OOBBiits of tAcwe who placed 
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Select Committee of the Indian Lej»i»*ative 
Coanoil in February, 1920, and also of the Vice-President and ex Vict>- 
Premdent (Hindu and Mahomedaii respectively) of the British Guiana 
Indian Association ohoseii from a small list elected » by the Association 
iteelfv^p^ to have afforded it of re afliminji the orwiml 

propoan before the Kmigvatioii Committee or before any s|)crial l\m\- 
jiiitted appointed by the two Chambers, also l>efore the legislature iiseli. 
The disapproval expressed by the British Guiana ^Indian community in 
Pehruary-March, 1922, referred solely to the late Governor's scheme, 
(vide pjira 196, sub-para 3, page 97,* Pillai-Tiwary i-eixirt). We trust 
iha* an invitation will be issued to Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary to give 
their views on the original. 

The Deputation is here solely on the initiative ol the Government 
ai;r1 people of British Guiana, which is not a Crown (V>lony but an 
Imperial i)Osses8ioii of which the popular constitution was guaranteed by 
the Treaty which traii^errod it to the British Grown from the hutch 
in 1803. The control of the budget is therefore permanently in the 
hands of an iinofliGial elected majority. In c<iso fuithA* guarantees beyond 
the Declaratory Ordinance are required for the preservation of the 
existing ccpiaBty of status, an agreement in the nature of a Treaty 
)»etween the Indian and British Ouiaiia Governments can no doulit be 
arranged. The Ordinance is printed in the Deputatioi/s pamphlet, entitlerl 
Status of Indians Abroad'* — “A Colony for India.’* 

We wish especially to emphasise the proposal to establish regular 
< ommunication between Indian points and the Colony l>y moans of steamers 
Hitler (Jovernment control or ownership carrying passengers and freights 
at cost. 

The Pillai-Tiwary report summariaos an follows the difference bcl ween 
die Nnnan-Liichhoo and the late Governor’s sohonio : — 

“ The following jm[X)rtant features of the NunairLuckh<K> scheme are 
j.ot to be found in the Gkiveruor s scheme : 

(a) It provides for largo scheme of irrigation and drainage. 

(b) The inducement of land settlement is to bo olfon>d to old 
•ctilers as well as to fresh emigrants on similar terms of service. 

(c) The organised campaign of sanitation i.s to bo initiated. 

(d) Water supply is to be improved. 

(e) Agriculturists* with families, if any, emigrating fioni India, and 
dotsirouB of working on land of their own immediately on their arrival 
HI the Colony, are to be given free passage to British Guiana. As 
regards repatriation, they aits placed on terms of equality with those 
that start as labourers. 

(0 Similarly, reward grants of five acres of land, specinlly prc|jared, 
‘Ue to lie given to both classes of agricultiirol sottlers on the complex 
don of three years’ residence, during which time they may liavo l»ecn 
engaged eiAer on thmr own account or as labourers, in any form of 
^^Hcultural work in the Colony. 

(g) Non-agricultural settlers are also to ho encouraged to eiiiigrate 
I providing free passages for them in some cases aiwl assisted passages in 
others. Traders and smiai capitalists will be given cheap 

A) One religious minister for each ^roiip will be taken free on 
^*^h v^age with i^ht of repatriation free.” 
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At a' glniiral^meetaiig of the Brjtwii» ^ui«m IhdhuiB iti the Towi- 
Hall Oeoge'town, ufider the auapioes ' cil r the Indian Aesocii^oti, oi, 
'Kovetnber '1923 the following reaolntion was unaidmdiisly carried 

‘Whereas at a' general -meedng of the*B. U. I. Association the Coloni- 
sation Scheme proposed by the “Government for the introduc^n ot 
Indian settlers to this Colony was 418011886 d> ^ 

* And whereas a^r due consideiiptioti in its details, this Association 
ill view of the concntions and benefits offered by the Government does 
not regard the Scheme as a Labour Scheme or a project for cheap lalx)ur 

Be it resolved that this Association after careful and serious coiisidcm 
tion of the various conditions therein set iorth, and the recommendations 
made by the Committee, respectfully support the same, and request Hi> 
Excellency the Governor to forward a copy of, the resolution to th.^ 
Indian Government ; And further, this Association approves of the Delegate.- 
prcceeding to India with the Resolution as a mandate from the Association/ 
Moved by Mr. M. Panduy. ^ 

The* End of the Scheme. 

In April 1924 the following correspondence passed between 
Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, President of the Government of 
India Deputation to British Guiana, and the Hon*ble Sir Joseph Nunan. 
K. C.i President of the British Guiana Deputation. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai was invited by the Govermneni 
of India to be in Delhi on the 17 or Uth March as the Standing: 
Committee on Emigration wanted to hear him before they decided t( 
give a reply to the Deputation from British Guiana. As Mr. Piliui 
could not reach Delhi on that date, on 14th April last Mr. Pillai received 
the following message from the Honble Sir Joseph Nunan, the Chairman 
of the Deputation 

‘'I very much regret that you cannot attend as the decision thi- 
session is vital in the interest of Guiana and advisable in the interest^ 
4 of Kenya and Dominion questions. 1 much appreciate and arn grateful 
for your letter of 9th instant. We will I'epatriate Indians desirous ot 
returning by the first steamer of the new regular line at rates nut 
higher than Trinidad, possibly much lower. Conditions have so mucl^ 
improved that they are now very few, but we sre willing to mak»^ 
immediate repatriation a condition precedent adoption of the schenu*. 

1 quite agree thfd: past neglect of th|p: is deplorable. i 

accept your views and Mr. KeatingsS’^ieSl this question. The Indian « 
Government has published for the use of the Committee the following 
statement from Mr. Keatinge dated tbe l^'h January referring to our scheme. 

Mr. Keatinges Statelnt^i^-^a Liberal Scheme. ^ 

The following is the statemerit made by Mr. Keatinge in referem^ 
to the Nuiian Scheme 

■ * So far as I ean judge the scheme is a very liberal offer aM^ 

India would do well to aooept it. Dr. Nunan of Britisb Guiana niiorn*? 

me' that the Government of British Guiana, is prepared ^ 

the offeiw made in ^ -scheme for Indian coloiusataon in Biitish 

intide some three years ago and put before a jCommittee of the m 



i^aituro at Ddhi >y Dr. ifuuan and Mr. Luckhoo.:. ThM gchomc w 
A nora favourable one than that^mt before us by H. E. tho i;k)vernor 
while we wert in BnfiBh Quiapa and as I was able to exprens a 
limited approval of the latter adieme pdt>ject^ to certain safeguania I 

able to express a far strotiaer opinion that the Nmmii Luekhoo 
Sohonie would offer favourable opportunities to Indian emii^rants. 

“ I understand from Dr. Nunau that the Government of lb itisli 
Guiana are preiiared to purchase fyhipoldered landi in Es^iuibo oountiy 
and on the quaratine coast and make them available for Indian settler^. 
i do not know the ^tual* lands in ' either case. But I know the 
localities which are situated on the rich alluvium and if the lands arc 
tTiipoldered lands, formerly part of a sugar estate, they o\ight to bo 
uuy suitable for Indian settlement. 1 also understand that the scheme 
10 ilcvelop suitable tracts in the North West rrovinee is to bo taken 
in hand. So far as 1 understand the scheme now put forward, I imiu- 
-idcr that it offers very advantageous terms to Indian emigrants, and 
That with sympathetic hhndliiig, it offers very good pro.^pects of happi- 
ness and prosperity to .such Indians as may care accept.” 

Sir Joseph also said in the message : — 

“If you would wire to the Education J)cj>ailmeijt an expression oi 
\onr opinion as to the possibilities of our scheme as conlrtistod with 
iho Collett scheme which your report rejected in view of the scheme 
mI Irrigation, Drainage. Sanitary and Education now being carne<l out, 
you would be doing Guiana Indians good service, and believe me yon 
‘Hiitribute to the solution of the present eomplex [nobleins of Indians 
•verseas. If our scheme is rejected or postponed, general (M)nrlitions 
vvill make its revival impossible and i ounce lion between India and 
<Juiana will grow Jess and less. 

‘'1 mentioned to the f^egal Department today that if owv ivoaty 
• iMistitution is preserved the transfer of the present ('olonial Gflivc 
‘Hintrol to India would in a short time be practicable if the Hcheme i^^ 
-uccessful. We expect a unanimous committee and l^andit Motilal Nclini 
arranging a Swarajist meeting for Wednesday to receive us. In any 
*’vent it will not be treated on party linos and 1 expect unanimity.^, 
rhe Socialist party is also suptmiting. Would yon be kind enough to 
wire your statement to the Department as fjuestioned? 

” Please have it duplicated to me : telegrams are prepaid. 

Mr. Kesava Pillay’s Reply. 

Mr. Pillai 1 * 0 plied sending copies to the liid ucation Dopaitnicnt, Sir. H. 
N. Sarma, Hon’ble Mr. Nates-in and Hon’blc Mr. Karandikar: — 

‘ Any step taken will have far reaching coiiscqueiiocs. The ( oinmitt^ 
^hnuld examine me and Mr. Tiwary, and in their presence I should ascertain 
laiticulars from the Delegation before agreeing to re open emigration even 
your Land Colonisation Scheme which is so tantalising. I have 
’>eeii noticing conflict of opinions in British Guiana and through distrust 
‘J a large sectioAi of East Indians as to the practicability, if not sincerity, 

‘J executing rapid improvements of prevailing conditions and redress of 
Vances noted in our rc^iort to make Guiana fit and safe for OTni" 
rants. Xhe repatriation of people referred to in our report has 
^•ecn liainfuDy neglected. Very thankful for assurance that there will bo 
'^patriation according to agreements and on easy terms to be within reach 
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Of fjicpe lengtog to%(»ni« back. T^re are grwre and naaom^'ilj^fibeiMioDij 
that vfaat planfang interMta once did with yoar wbtme might 

do it again witti perfect nott^ohalance or circumvent it 

“ Promiee to tJie ear and Breaking it to- the heaii naa been the rule 
with proclamations and pledges. Any precipitate action will rouse deep 
and widespread dissatisfaction and shatter your high aims and hopes. 
Planters’ tJots, real or feigned » to introduce cheaper Chinem. labour to 
displace resident EasMniians as welhl/hreats to prohibit and disable Indiana 
a.i# elsewhere, are deplorable.” 

Associations Delegates' Message. 


On the 17th March Mr. Pillai received the foBowing telegram from 
the delegates of the Association in Guiana who had come to Delhi. 

Arrived yesterday. Seen the telegrams sent' to Sir Joseph. Assiuf 
you no conflict of opinion. Only misunderstanding which has been cleared 
up. Brought mandates from Hindu and Moslem communities. Besides 
the Association' supports the scheme. Rapid fiDprovements are bcinj; 
done. No fear, th^ scheme will be altered. "Planters are in a minority. 
All Indian represei^ative will visit Guiana, examine conditions in the light 
of your report -1‘aintatioiJ, Wages, Settlement areas-- before recommend in;; 
a single colonist to leave India. The scheme will be in contract iorin 
between the Government of India and the Guiana Government. Tbr 
Council disiicrse on 26th. Sorry you cannot attend. But respectfiillv 
request you to send opinion any conditions you may impose liesides conditions 
pi*ecedent. The rejection of the scheme will damage progress of Indian^ 
in Guiana. Return passages for present residents— Trinidad rate or lower- 
being arranged.— Pandy Mukudam.” 

And also the following telegram from Dr. Nunan : — 

” Just learned of your telegrams to Messrs. Sarma, and Natesan. If 
Indians are not satisfied with the offer to make emigration depend up »ii 
the report of the Indian representation that all guarantees are being caniod 
out in Guiana, the matter ends. As far as I am concerned I have done mv 
l»est and even undertook at great health risk to i-eturn to Guiana to earn 
.the scheme into effect. Officials consider that your telegrams will muse 
its rejection. I do not think you intended this. If you think the Bcheiiip 
should be carried out subject to adoption of your proposals and the proi>osal' 
aiid the report of Indian representation, you ought to wdi-e Messrs. Sarm* 
and Natesan in fairness to your counteymen in Guiana. My Induu. 
colleagues are greatly disappointed at this unexpected misuiiderstaiKjinp 
The Committee meets at 3 o’clock on Tuesday ; if it adjourns the matnu 
ij.defiriitely I leave India and abandon the scheme as hopeless." 


Mr. Pillay's Reply* " 

Mr. Pillai wired in reply as : — 

” Would gladly recommend youi^ scheme after our recommeiuiatiuiij- ^ 
are carried out. Yom* promises must be honoured by others. The 
history makes us sceptic^. While lands .tre not yet ready and coudit>^*|‘‘ 
not substantially improved and repatriation ne^ecteid the re-ope«i*ij- 
emigration will not l^nefit resident or emigrating Iiidians. Personal^ ^ 
feel ^keen Bonx)w causiiig disappointment to so good and steb'^rt 
champion of East Indians like 

And there the mateer repts uow%. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The trend of Public Alfairs iii India during April to June 
been towards a steady consolidation of the Nationalist position on ori.> 
side, and a slow weakening of the high-flown bureaucratic preterisious 
of the Government on the other. The outstanding features in Tmliji:, 
polity of this period are. — 

1. The Reforms Eiujuiry Committee which the Govt, of India hid 

to institute much against its will. At first an attempt was made t.» 

shelve it by mere inaction, and great secrecy was maintained as to what 
was being done in this direction so that Government might escape tho 
exposure that a public enquiry would entail as to the way in wbi-h 
they have worked the Reforms. Laterly, however, thanks to the ctforr« 
of the Moderate deputation in England, and the Premiers York spcn-h 
<soo pp. 697 1 V 5 706), the Government of India had to yield to pressing 
from above and enlarged tbo scope of the enquiry which was annouric-l 

to Ije held in tjublic in August. 

2. The TiOO Report which came out in May last. No other rc|»:>;r 
of so great importance has ever been brought out with such great »\\- 
pcMlition. The object of the authorities, to secure further emolnjir?nt. 
.iiid advantages for the Imperial Services at the expense of India wliil:* 
the Peel-Wintertoii Tory party was still in power in the United 
dom, has providentially boon foiled, for the Labour party <jiiito su-i 
denly came into power, and what is worse, they seem as yet to )»• 
sympathetic to Indian public opinion over which the Services have always 
ridden rough -shod. 

3. The Stool Protection Hill, following the Report of tbo Taiitt 

Hoard and passed l)y the Assembly, has secured to India tbo principle 
of Protoetioii to her nascent industries, much to the chagrin of 

foreign merchants. 

4. The reorganisation of the Indian National Congress n<»w tak- a 
in hand by M. Gandhi. The great Swarajist wave of the tii': 
three months of the year received a sot back by the Gandhi mov 
in Juno last, and it scorns as tlicugh it would soon bo swallowed li* 
in a great national movement under M. Gandhi. The cry of “ Kin b 
for India and India for Khadi is soon to bo raised, and tho .-iiouii l 
is now being prepared by various Congress movements, such as Saly.. 
graha and Khadi- work and Council breaking. 

6. Tho deputation to the Secretary of State in England led *•>’ 
tho Indian Moderate Party, including Mrs. Besant, Mr. Sastri and nth'- 
signatories of the National Convention. Some of the first rank Ind^a'i 
politicians wove about this time in England, such as Lala Lajp-d bJui 
Mr. Rangachari, Sir Sankaran Nair, and others. They delivered niauy 
speeches in Englsi d, specially addressing Labour groups and Members ‘‘t 
Parliament, and presented tho case for India. 

Such has been the main drift of affaii’s during the second 
of the current year. Some of the other minor affairs are sumrmir^, 
below, while tho Chronicle that follows on p. xix summarises the < 
events in somewhat greater detail. 



INTRODUCTION 

Ite Bofcrd, » Aort Mscoont of which wm given in ow hut !»»«• 

oa p. », * *“***-’’"?; interesting report of it« timr in Andht* De**' 

Thn AM-ladin Khn* 2^”“ *2!*^“’ *••»'•«•»»« «»« Kiuw.ie»h in 

v^nnbic information leguding Khatli work in tlwM Provinces 
and should puove to be of immense practical value to woi'keri». It gives a clear 
idta of the scope for Khadi production in the numerous centres which the Board 
risitedy tho nature of the obstacles to be overcome in itarticular parts and the 
manner mad direction in which the several centres may co-opeiate with protit to 
promote producUoo and sale, it is no doubt true that in many of the places 
that the Board visited they were greetinl on y by the tragic picture of a recently 
dead Of dying industry, throttled out of existence by the clever ami cunning 
Itaml of the alien exploiter ami indnstriahst. But the Board have discovered 

that life is not entirely «xtinct in many parts, that the villagers, both men 

and wopien, have not forgotten their art or lost their skill at the wheel and 
tho loom, in the eariy days of the non-oo-o|>Gration movement the mesisage of Mahatma 
Oandhi acted like a wonderful tonic in many parts ami actually brought back 

to life many a apiiming wheel oonHued to the attics as an old out-worn thing. 

There are whole village still sticking to their whee s ami looms for making an 
honest and decent living or supplementing their income as of o d. Centres like 
Garuvarcddipalaym in Andhra, Timppur villages in Tamil Kmlu, ami BacUapur in Kar- 
natak are all living monuments of the ancient glory and success of the Charka. In 
Mngeballi, one of tme group of villages which supply yarn to l^achapur, we learn 
that ^tho status of the women in the village hail gone up by a bound since 
Mahatmaji's movement** which hml made them recommence spinning which they 
had given up 20 years ago. Bo also in Quravareddipalayam, we arc told, the Klimli 
movement had not only brought employment to the untoucliables who run about 
40 lootns in the locality, hut had also gone a long way emancipate them from 
aocial excluiioii. *‘The stigma of untouchability tn the village,** says the re|K>r(, 
^was seen disappearing. The untoucliable weavers looked happy and contente<i and 
lh (7 expressed great satisfaction at the treatment they were now receiving from the 
nuiin body of villagers.** Tho report says 

*^TUe figures collected in the village show some very interesting results. Kvory 
wcMnan turning the wheel 8 hours a day oouki make 8 padugus of yarn, one pailugu 

being warp and wefc for 9 yards with 14 pun jams for w^arp ami 14 for w'cft. For 

every Puujam there are 120 threads and so the woman was turning out 180 into 
•2b into 9 into 8 which ettuals to 90,730 yards length of yarn every month. Her daily 
out-turn wonld then be 378 yards of yarn, a fact which was corroboiuted by the 
^(H«<i ci B to 7 yards per minute which was demonstrated to the deputation. 
^oa^iy 8 1/2 hanks or 8/4 of a lb. of 12 count yarn was being produced by a 
woman who gave 8 hours to spinning every day. But even taking It that she spun 

< nly 4 to 6 hours a day her average income would be 0-1-0 per day or sennething 

l•^tween Ks. 20 and Rs. 22 a year. Twenty ruixtcs wou'd be the supplementary 
income to the fkmily if only one of the women worked at the charka for 4 to 0 
* <*urs every duy, no small addition to the |>oor ami slender means of every village 
home.** 


There are many other numerous obstacles in the way incidental to the villager's 
lack of patriotic understanding of his and the nation's problems. The spreml of tin* 
mw light of nationalism a’one can remove this ignorance and enthuse him with the 
of social ami naticmal service to safeguard the country'K iiucrosta in working 
for hift own individual or family maintenauee, For thin, as well as to comluct the 
industry on organised lines, we want trained workers in any numlier to go ami 
sv'ktlc down among the villagers, sprea<ling the gospel of Mahatmaji and tlemmistra- 
»mg the efficacy of the charka. The report gives many inspiring examples of fiersons 
who have saoriticed their all for the sake of Kbadi and done ycomau's service to 
ihe cause. One name stamls out most prominently out of all, that of SJt. I'ujari of 
K»jftpMr, a Oovemment servant who zesigned his post to give his entire rime to 
tvliadi work. His story is at onc 3 inspiring and fruitful of lessons lo the average worker. 


_ ,.Tlie Pzovinol»l Khadi Boanls, esiiecially of provinces of 

Jndia, do not amitn to have done much work worth reconling. The AlMndia 

Board oonfined their opsrations within the Bouthern districts. A'fer the 
A.I.C.C. fssolitfeioiis of June 28th Mahatma aandhi took up 
»^riout!y, Xho seeord of this work will be given in the next issue of the QL ARTBHiik . 


B 
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Of other CongresB activities of tiiis period may be mentioned the Satyagimha move, 
ment at Vaikom and Tarakeawar, the former of which apecially has attained an All. iiuiia 
signliicance becanse of the great** antooehabiiiiy^ qaeation 

Untouchability that it involvea. Aa Swam! bhraddhananda aays, the work 
of All-India removal of antoachability is divided thus : Xhe 
Panjab is managed under Lala I^Jpat Bai with Rs. 5,000 per month, Ka. 7,000 cash 
and property worth Ra. 25,000. The United Provinoea ia placed by Pandit Ma.'aviya under 
Babu Purshotam Daa Tandon with Ba. 5,000 monthly allowance, and a promise of farther 
help, Delhi, Gujerat, Kathiawar, Central Provinces, Maharashtra and the whole of 
Madras ia allotted to Swam! Bhraddhananda who was being helped for oarrent 
ex^aee at Delhi and other provinces withRa. 25,000 from a philanthropiat. 

Untoucliability ia the great curse of Hindu Malabar, in tact the whole of 
Southern India, th(Aigh in Malabar it ia still as strong as centnries back. In 
British Malabar no public ban of roads^ tanks, etc., » 
Vaikom Salyagraha permitted. Bnt in Tmvancore some roads leadiz^ to or’ in 
the neighbourhood of Hindu Temples cannot be used by 

low caste Hindus, though Mahomedan or Christian converts can use them freely ; 
According to the judicial pronouncement of the Travancore High Court, there 
are two kinds of public roads in Travancore, v\z. (1) King's Highway or Rajqxaha 
and (2) common highway or village thoroughfare, ^ama veethi. The foimer are 
thrown open to all classes of His . Highness's subjects and for all purposes not 
forbidden by law. The latter arc open in some instances only to a limiUd class of 
the public, namely the orthodox Hindus. These roads are different from the 
fMtthways which lie outside the enc osure stone wall of the Vaikom temp:c, hot 
form part and parcel of a plot of 11 and odd acres entered in the revenue account 
as for temple compound. Over these latter pathways no right of passage could be 
•claimed as of right except by those who are entitled to worship in the temple. The 
approach roads previously mentioned lead only to the temple compound and to no 
other place. The local public offices, Hospital, English High School, Police Station, 
etc,, are all located outside the prohibited area, and are accessible from other roads. 

The Kerala Coiigi’ess Committee resolved to break the bond of untouebabi- 

Bty as I'cgards the use of these loads. Accordingly it startctl Satyagraka from April ist. 
The Batyagrahis intended to establish the right of all subjects of His Highness the 
Maharaja, including thi submerged classes, to pass along pub.ic roads and 
pathways, of which the road outside the Vaikom temple is one. It was not the 
intention of the Committee or of the Congress to secure the admission of tliosc 
c' asses into the temple cither at Vaikom or elsewhere. Neither the Vaikom temp;r 
nor the roads in question now belong to any private individual or Trastres. Tix; 

temple is in the possei^sion of the Government, and its affairs ai’c administertjd by 

Oovernment servants. The roads leading to the temple are maintained by the Govei iuneia 
out of public funds and are freely used not only by Brahmans and other 
Hindus but also by Muhammadans, Christians and other non-Hindus. Only 
** unapproachabics such as the Thiyyas and Pulayas, are not allowed to go a'ong 
these loads. The method adopted by the Batyagrahis was to croes the roatis a;ong with 
some untouchables after giving notice of then- intention to ’the District authoritits. 
They conducted their campaign in a perfectly non-voilent manner, and always nKsit* 
it a point to inform the authorities btforehand of their plan. The Satyagrahib 
themselves under M. Gandhi's direction. 

On April brd Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, Secretary, Kerala Piovincial Coiigivxi 
committee and leader of the “ Satyagraha’* movement, aiul Mr. T. K. Matlbabau, 
Editor, Dgsbhumi, and member of the untouchability Committee, formed the day ► 
batch. They were at once arrested and were put up for trial for having instigated no»* 
caste Hindus to proceed along prohibited roads surrounding the temple, anil tliat t aw 
was serious risk of a bl each of peace by enraged oaste Hindus. The accusal 
having tried to secure such passage, and asserted that they had done so delibcratt.y , 
the Government had failed to allow the submerged classes human rights, in 
repeated prayers for many years, and there was no alternative left to non-^ste 
and their champions but to resoi*^ to the method of ** Batyagroha.-' Mr. Madnavan ^ 
that be did not intend to gu along tiie prohibited rood owing to its 
the temple, but because he wanted to Atablish the right of his people to "r!' . J 
all public roods, and that it was a mere accident that the issue 
resp^ oih the road near the temple. Both explairnd that they bad ^r- 

•carrying on the struggle and that they would cheerfully go to gaol rather i • 
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TCUtar tta otato lh»y bad pdeitaben to maintain. The llagMrate oonviotcd 

ami acBtenoea Uieiii to undergo six month's simple imprisonment. After that dally 
TOOAteers in rel^s of 2 or S marched across the prohibited romls, weie anyi^ 
and sent^Msed to impnsonment. The Police barrioadixl the roails aiul formed a so id 
line of human wall m front preycnting the Sutyagrahis to pass through. 

From April lOth the situation took a new turn. The iwlice stopped ariesting the 
volunteers but started arresting the Uaders. On the Uth Mr. Oeorge Joseph, Mv. K, ti. 
Nair and Mr. Sebastian who were leading the movement were arrested. Mr. Joseph at 
once sent a wire to M. Qandhi to send Devadas Qaudhi or Mahadeo Desai. Huudmls 
of volunteers were ready to offer Satysgraha bat there was none left lo direct tlw' 
movement From this day onwards the volunteers seated themselves on tiw ground Indore 
the po ice line blocking the street and remained so without footl or drink, day and night 
fully exposed to the hot April sun of 8outh India. Some of tiom fainte«l away, and 
were carried to the hospital. From the 1 2th April the fiolife guunl was douhltyii. 
On receipt of the news of fasting M. Oandlii at onca sent a message: “Omit 
fasting, but stand and souat with quiet submission till arre»le«V 

Fasting was accordingly stopped from iht 14th April but daily liatchea of voluntrers 
went on. By the end of April the situation grew graver as the police and w>me caste Hindu 
rowdies began to beat and harass the non-resisting volunt<^eis and it seemed as if a 
riot was brewing. A compromise was nought to lx* patchul up ami for this pur|H)sc 
Mr. Brinivasa Iyengar visited the Mahuiaja and the Dcwaii of Tiavancoie Tin* 
latter came over to Yaikom on the 22nd April to make enquirU«, saw ih*s hKal leadins 
and volunteers and enquired of their grievances and went round the four proidhited 
loads. Nothing however came out of this. 

In May the Satyagiaha movement was further strcngthenctl by a kiich of A kalis 
wlio went all the way fiom the 1 unjab and oiieiicd a free Akali kitchen for the 
iintouchiibles, by the bolding of the session of tb<' lleiti'a Naii Biinmjam and the 
B. N. D. ]\ icgam, both leprcMnting noii-caste Hindu»<, which | ass. il si long leso.uvmns 
against viitouclmbility anti asserted their right of using all public roads etc, and by 
the Arya Bamaj making converts of the low castes into Arya »SamAjist^ A great 
camps gn was started by the middle of the month to send jtimiant 1 « ct u ret s sfaw king 
from public platfoims against untt uebability, hut they weie pirveniut by oftieial orders 
fiom fiddrffbing public meetings. Messm E, V, Bamaswami Saicker, Chakravarii 
lyrngar. Dr, M. E. Nsidu, and other leaders were thus served with notice. They, 
however, disClMjed the onler and suffered arrest and imprisonment. 

In June the movement liccaine more extensive. On the 4th pubiic meiiitigs were 
lirltl againfet the Qoveinment order Eimultaucously all over Ttavancore syintAtbising with 
Batyagrahis. From June 9tb lady volunteers came Into the Held, and Mrs. Kaickcr, 
Mrs. G. Muthuswamy, Miss. Channer and three others offered Batyagraba. Fiom 
this month volunteers began to cany a charka with them ami sat down in front of 
the barricade with the sharka brfoie them 

The attitude of the Government towariis the Vaikom qttPsiion camff out in the 
Travancore Legis'ative Ciuncil tliat met on the 12 ih June. The intei pellations showed 
that the entire responeibi lit y rested with the Durbar. Several questions were put In the 
i'ouacil asking lor a statement of |o!icy of the Govrrtinieut in this matlir. The 
an»wers were cither evasive or not forthcoming at all. A refsolution liml htnn (abiecl 
ami it had found a place on the agenda. But the Dawan-Fresldent could net give 
facilities for ita diaevssioo. The whole of the allotted time was takim up by official 

business and when a request was made to extend the meetiug it was refused. 

The behaviour of the Travanoore police was on the whole praiseworthy until at 
the last meeting of the Legislative Council the Durbar made plain beyond doubt ita 
lack of sympathy with the claim for civic justice of the depressed classea. But iin<% 
*hen they be<»me utterly derooialisod and hclpeit ort hotlox goondas and booiigaos to commit 
•li uorts of atrocities on the pacific Satyagrahist. In one case a Brahmin voluntcci a 
•acred thread waa snapped, his garment tom, shirt set fire to, all uiifler the very 

cy«s of the police. In another case a lowdy rnhbefl quicklime in»o the eyes of a 

- were reported of brutal as‘aaita with fists, sticks amt eren 


volunteer! Many 


Tilt 


dangerous weapons. From the end of June orthodox hooliganism was let loowj 
history of this sahuoqufet struggle will he recorded in our next issue. 

The Tarskeswar Satyagraha was started by the middle of May last iv^ly 
the malpractices of the Mohunt of Taiakeswar Temple in 
Tarskaewar Satysgralia Bengal. As the struggle is still proceoiiing a compile aceouat 
will he given in our next issuer 
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In tht eftfllir p»Tt of the yeftr, betides the Lee OommiMrioa ned the thiiS BcmukL 
the zeports oC whidi ere snimiiArieed in this Tolome, eeve^ 
Reperte of Com* other lese importnbt Committeei n^ere movioig aboet the 
mitloee. country collecting evidence. The TariR Boon! is now engaged 

in considering what protection can be given io Indian Cement, 
Ink, and other f mailer indnstries. The North-west Frontier Committee, which wae appoint 
ted on the motion of 8 irP. B. Bivaswami Aiyer in the Legislative Aasemby in 1021 
to inquire into the expediency of reamalgamating that Province with the Punjab, iasned its 
report at the end of Ifarch. l^e majority report opposed re-amalgamatkm and snggested the 
:gcant of xetormsi such as the creation of a Legislative Coancii etc. The Indian membem; 
Messrs. T. Bangachariar and N. M. Bamarth, dissented from the majority view on political 
constitutional, and financial grounds and fhvonred re-amalgsmalion with the l^njab! 
The Qovt. of Indid have not yet passed orders on the report. Another Committee which 
has issued its report is the Indian Bar Committee. It recommended the abolition of the 
distinctions between the legal practitioners and institiition in all High Courts of a Bingfc 
.grade of practitioners to be called advocates*'. It urged removal of distinctions rega^. 
ing all legal appointments. There will be no All-Imlia Bar Conneil bnt Provincial 
‘Councils are to be instituted at Calcutta, Madras, Bonfbsy, Allahabad, Patna and 
Bangoon. The Council would consist of 15 members of whom eleven shall be 
clecM by advocates and four nominated by the High Court. 

Another important report issued during the period is that of the Bombay fixeite 
Committee. This Committee was appointed by the Bombay 
Thu Bombay Exciso Covt. on the recommendation of .the local Legis.atarc. The 
Committoo Committee have expressly pronounced the policy underlying 

their recommendations to be total prohibition and suggested 
radical measures to be taken for combating the curse, paiticularly among the indnstrial 
population. They have decided upon local option to be the first step iu the 
struggle and iccommend legislation to enforce the same. Their recommenda- 

tions regarding the system of rationing, auctioning liquor, control in mill 
areas, Excise Advisory Committees, special licenses and foreign liquors are 

all designed to carry out this policy. To make up for the loss of revenue from 
this source, which has been advanced as the most poweiful argument against the 
policy of prohibition in this country, the Committee suggest the levy of some extiu 
taxes which they say will bring in sums larger than the deficit caus^ by carrying 
out their suggestions for restricting the drink traffic. The following are extracts from 
the report 

*la the first place we are of opinion that in the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as in those of Government the present policy of Government, with 
regard to the manufacture and sale of country and foreign liquor, toddy and shindi. 
and drugs should be altered as quickly as possible. The strong demand which exists 
throughout the country for further restriction, and in due course of the total 

extinction of the alcohol and drug traffic, must be recognised and Government 

ahould declare that the total extinction of this traffic is the goal of its Excise 
policy. 

‘The first step which we propose for the adoption of the policy suggested by »« 
is local option. Government should pa«s legislation to grant option to the people of 
a definite area to declare their intention to stop the liquor and toddy traffic in that 
area, and such legislation should provide for a reasonable time for Government h* 
take action to carry out the intention so declared. It should be laid down in the 
local option law that such delay was due solely to financial and no other consider- 
ations. Our object is to make local option educative and popular. We are not in favour 
of making the locality directly resp^sible for the loss which will result in revenue 
from the exercise of local veto. All adult men and wenneu of the area wmeo 
is exercising the right of veto ^ould have an equal right to votci The law siioa* 
only authorise a no-shop veto. Once the locality has gone dry, eithei’ by its 0 
vote or by the adoption of the other measures proposed by il, no further op«o 
should be exercised by the people. 

‘We recommend the definite adoption with certain liin£tat*>ns • of the 
system of rationing the quantity of liquor supplied to sbops^ with a 8 **”"*^ 
tion in the quantity issued to each. Equal treatment should be given to J ^ 
as well as country liquor in issuing the quantity to shops. We do 
any further extension of the system of rationing liquor-shops to rural areas 
the consumptitm is small and chances of illicit di^illation and smuggling are 
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OorerniMB* win Inw to •dopt the aeocMaty Mean* to tedoee U» 

whole Pwiiaency. 

•So new lio^ ahoBld be h^orth iewed by Ooyenment in .» *», 

the Bale o* ‘“luor or toiMy and ehindi, cxeem whw it ll 

pnpoMd to (mbitttnte a toddy »h»p for a Uquor shop ai a temporaVy an^n. 

•We approw the pMteiit poliqr of rctacing the number of shops whether for the 
sale of country^ at tore^ liquor w toddy, bat we reoommeml'^itot it shou-d be 
more oonriatmtiy and vigoroualy adopted. In cloaiog down cinitry liquor* lioiw 
«aie abould, howew, be taken that the use of this liquor is not replaoed by that 
of foreign liquor. The antomatic reduction by any fixed iicrosntagc for all areas, 
or the regulatioo 0 * W number «m a populaUon basis is not desirable. The reduetiim 
should bo modo by Qovemmont, after consulting the excise authorities aud advisoiy 
coiuinitteeSi according to the nee<l 0 of the locality and the circujnstanccfi of 
the case.’ 

A similar Excise Committee has been accepted by the B. and O. UoYt. but ila 
leport is not yet out. 


The secret m anner in whlcli the India Office used to buy crores of rupees wortli 
iii stores for India through a selected body of English Manuiaotarers was for ever 
a ory in the wilderness of the Indian people. This system 
Stores Pareheee Rules, is now being gimduslly done away with, with of coarse 
the proverbial tardiness of the llovernment wherever Indian 
interests c^aah with those of the British people. On May 6th the (lovL of 
India issued the new rules for the rnrchac« of Ktorei iu India. A eommuniipie of 
that date states 

In their reflation dated the 16th November 191 U the Oovernment of Italia 
announced their intention to constitute a committee to deal with the proposal tiuide 
by the Indian Industrial Commission for.the creation of an Indian Htores DejMirtmeiiU 
The terms of reference and personnel of this committco were anuoonci^l on 6tli 
December 1919. The Committee were directed to cmiuire and retMirt on Qm 
measures required to enable Government Departments to obtain their rf<tuireiiients a» 
fur as possible in India, what central and local agencies should be oonstitiitid for 
the purchase and inspection of such requirements and what modifications of the 
Siort's rurehase Rules would be require<t to give effect to their recommemUtions. 
Tliis Committee submitted its report to the Government of India on the lliih July 
1920. The Committee were unable to agree in reganl to the modifications which 
slioulil be made in the Stores Purchase Rules and certain altertmtive recomraemlatkina 


weie offered. The Government of India arriveil at certain provisional twnc/usiona 
which, together with the revised draft of the Stores Purchnse Buies, wen* sent U9 
tli« provincial Governments for their consideration auil advice. In the meantime the 
purchase of stores by Governors of provinces hod ceased umler the reforrneil ooiisU- 
tut ions to be a general subjeot. It was accordingly made clear that the revlscit 
mics under oonrideration were intended for application only to the Government of 
India and to provinces other than Governor’s provinces. Ou receipt of the replieu 
from the local Governments the revisi'm of the rules was further ironsiderwl by a 
C'Ommittee of the DegiBlature (the Railway Industries Committee) which hml been 
up}>ointed in pursuance <rf a resolution adopted by the Legislative Asserab’y on March 
1922. The rules approved by this committee were submitted to the Secnftaiy of 
•Stale for bis approval. The SecreUiy of State in Council has now ap|trove<l the 
Jules which will henceforth regulate the purchase of stores by all ikqiarimtmU and 
^'fficers of the Central Gkivernment and of the Local Oovernments atul admiiiistratwna 
^»ther than those of tlMt Governor’s provinces.” 

The main features of the new rules consist in assertion of a more ilefinlu* 
preference for stoics produced and mannfacturwl wholly or partly in Imlia, ami 
luiKirtant extensSon of the power to purchase importwl stores and the intrwlnt^oii 
B central purchasing agency in India, namely the Indian Btores Department. This 
Department, as annotmoed on the 10th December 1921, was creatai on a icmfhirary 
with effect from the 1st January 1922 on which date the (’hief Controller ^ 
*f»rcs assumed charge of bis duties and procecdeil to formulate a detailed sdicme of 
’’wuisauon. This scheme after consideratlou by tbc Govemutent Imlia wim 
^^bmitted to the Secietary of State who has now sanctkme.1 the cmuUitulhm of Uio 
i^iian Stores DeparUnent on a pennan^t basis. 
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The pof»itioii of Labonr in India while Labour is in power In Sngland is gtin 
a century behind the times. Two awful trgedies during tbe 
Labour conditionf. first six months of the year stand out as a crying shame that 
call for speedy rmoeal. The first was the Bombajr Hill strike 
fiom January to March noticed in our last issue (p. 9). The second was the Cawnpore 
Hill strike on April 4. In both cases bullets were showered in answer to the call of 
hunger. These poor workers who come to the Hills for work are the most destitute 
people on earth. They live on their daily wages, and when driren to despair aod 
treated atrociously, they strike work* and then the Ooremment comes to the aid 
of the capitalists, and the police is too ready to open fire quickly to produce perhaps 
a effect,' An account of the Cawnpore firing is given below. ^ 

On April 4tb there was a dispute over bonus and reduction in wagrs between 
the cotton mill workers and mill-owners. The workeis struck 
Cawnpore Mill Sivike work and gathered round the manager's office demanding 
bonus or else payment of their full wages. The Euroi^ran 
manager at once apprehended danger and, as it could be had for his mere asking 
calk'd in police aid, filome 20 < Sowar» ' and 50 po:icemen at once came up and 
laid a cordon round the millbands. Dr. Morarila)/ Hr. Mannilal Avasthi, and 
Hr. Umashankar Dixit, three leading Labour leaders, came to the spot promptly 
and conducted an enquiry. They tried to ascertain the grievances of the strikW, 
and on their representation tbe management eventually promised to pay off the 
last month*s wages on the 15th, but nothing for the days of the current momh or 
bonus. They tried to anive at a compromise on the basis that the workers continue 
up to the 15t.h when they were to be paid in full. The management wanted rhiec 
days time for reckoning. But later when the strikers were being informinl of the 
compromiEP, the manager who had been talking on tbe phone came down and 
said that the compromise was unacceptable. Doctor Morarilal .then uied to per- 
sumie the workers to leave and to elect 20 repTesentatives who cou!«l help in 
the negotiations for a settlement. The strikers agreed, and Mr. Mannilal Ava^thi was 
inducing the laborers to walk out of the mill premises. More than three-fourths of 
the rtrikers left. About 800 were then inside the compound, and remained tittinjj 
peacefully or loitering about. The management seemed to resent the iuten'cntion 
of outsiders. Besides a lew spectators there were the Superintendent of rolicf*, 
the Kotwal City Magistrate, some Sub*I&spectors of Police and 40 constables, ana 
all the Anglo-Indian employees of tbe mill. At this stage, about 40 mourUd arioeil 
Policemen were brought in from behind. The Superintendent of Police now hurriedly 
lold the stiikirs that Sowars had come, and if they did not leave, they would lx 
forcibly ejcctetl. One by one the strikers were slowly leaving. Of those remaining, 
tome appeared agitated. The mounted Police e'eared the ground by means of rticU 
about a yard or less in length. Suddenly, the mounted Police charged tbe crowd. 
Dr*. Morarilal with raised hands atked tbe Police to stop, and assured them tbai 
the. remaining strikers would soon disperse. The Doctor's words went unhec<ieii, and 
he w'as knocked down by a horse. Volunteers picked the Doctor up and placed 
him on the verandah. Many other's were also knocked down. When the mounted 
Police reached Mr. Umashanker, he told them to stop and added that they could 
if they liked, but he was persuading the striker’s to leave. In reply, he was heavily 
belabored by the mounted Police as well as by the constables on foot and ww 
turned out with the rest. Charging all round, the Police ejected all the strikerH oui 
of the compound within 8 or 4 minutes. Those left behind were beaten and kickei 
by the police and the Anglo-Indian employees of the mill. The Sowars wew now 
at the gate and the strikers now outside became excited and ww seen running in 
search of stones or bricks. When the shower of stones ihci'eaeed in intcnfliy, 
the sowers withdrew and the crowd at the gale swelled. The mountfd 
after withdrawing, fireil for the first time from a distance of 30 
and a portion of the crowd began to disperse. Some laboui'crs who 
at the gate shouted Chubrao hahm, Chucki Pin Hat, Kya Gch Thora Chalofig^ : 
be ooainifeed) it is blank firf, they won?t really fire.) At this stage U 

tendffi.i ielepboneil to some one. Near the verandah of the office were lo lo . 
armed polioemes, and from that spot one or two more volleys, were 
gale. The people were hurt, and tegan to run. crying and shouting 
Pdm Hai Chkora la^ /they are firing, I am hurt). Two more volleys (,f 

one from the interior of compot^ and the other from the gate at ‘ 
two’ or three minutes. Yelling and slntekiirg the ctowd -then began to 
I’ifFerent direttionB and the road y;be ncighbonrbootl of the gate 
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Afttf tWfl two or three more voUejra were fixed fmm oiitiide the gAte iu 
Firing then stopped and dead siieoce prevaiicd all loauii. The 
Kai oped their howes and charged the men in hiding mcrcilete y. The whole 
no ^ ^ dcBO.ation, AltogetUei* some 8 died at the 8|iot and <)uite a large 
mmber were wounded. 

The Anglo-Indian newspapers raised the cry of * rebellion/ aikl trie<l to show 
the ndu-hands had turned bo.Hhcvist. On May Uth a motion was biought in the 
that x-uo House of Coiumons by Mr, Oromly (see p. 163) with a view 

an Assodaiion to ameliorate the condition of Indian Labourers. At uuoe a 
Labour l»oo and cry was raised in India by the mill and mine iu- 
& inoi D terests controlled by British capitausts, and the Kuroptaii 

A««Ai>iaiion of Bengal started a campaign both in liuiia and Knglaiul so tliat iudiau 
Labo^ niay be left wha*c they are to tU6 tender meicies of their expioiiera 

At a packed meeting of the Manbhum Branch of the Kuropcan AsMiciaiion on 
May I7ih, the Branch passed a rc»o ution that as lepivsentatives of British 
and British Labour in the coal lields. they tlcpiorcil the ignorance oT 
nnnaible members of the House of Commons and strongly im*nud the imputations 
th aciu made. The Jfiuropean Association categorically dcuieii tiie charges matlr by 
Hr. Grundy and issued fcueir denial as follows, 

•* Mining conditions in the coal fields as compared with Kugiaud arc cxrTptiouaby 
Th* thickness of seams varies from 8' to 40' iiiul workers can work upright, 
fu ImliL imm^o^l custom makes the family the laboui unit. Kuquiries foithcr show 
rhat the labourer would sooner leave the coni he.ds thou bs d'-pnvtxl of the lihsistanec 
of his women folk. To secure a happy lamiiy iifc is the icasoii f«>r restricting 
women labour in mines in England, whereas similar legislation in liului is more likmy 
to have the opposite efiPeot 1 . . .• 

To tlie charge of Mr. Grundy tliat the siandard of living of the miners m Imlia 
has been beaten down, the Assotuatioii replictl : 

“r'ar from the standaixi of living having bem bJaleii do#a. 
po.if^'ivourintf to raise the standard as the industrial wor.d in India !»» suiloimg from 
wji i* of wages too high in ratio to the existing standaid of living (!) 
that ial>oui^ works ‘‘slow^ the workers only doing a 
work a week to provide him with what he considers the ummsitus ol Idi. 

“Mr Grumlv's solution is to givj ll'c Indian miner a vote, Mr, Griiiuly d»vs not 

X lUii i.bou«r in |an?e.y»'« ".H. 

Jo^rk. in th. mine. ^h«. he Imd '“V'rti IndL 

luiifiy of them have votes in rural coasiituenta Apart fiotn that tUc indiaa m n k 

popu.aiion is a fioatiug one and it would bs impossible n’'li(a,i,i^tlal 

franchise for him since the essential basis for the cxcrcuMj ot a luic >s a leshlintia 

“The**^^ral ignorance of comlitioiis in India is ,.*'***J*' 

liave the intoi'ests of India at heart can only regret *^^*‘'*' I*'**. find out 

of men who show little knowledge ot tlie raiuiremenis ami « uurciy 

ilie truth about India. The India Office reply was weak in the extremi.. Jli<y surcy 
have the tiue fUcts or can obtain them if they want to t u u witii 

Tb. truth 0 * the matter i. th*t Ubour m liidi* « ' ’L“,„ ^ 

UK» wiak to orguiiM! iteeif ; ami the intereeU tl»l 5* riiioii VAUiefetn, 

kwii it down under heels have been very strong- . March umler very unhappy 

tlH- fourth KSliOD ot Which was held at Calcuaa ou SOtli March niulti u . 

8 * 1 ^ 

in India! The real point waa howevw ''‘•® .. Xnc cam aroumJ much 

put m evidence and no caae wae really made „ a wm tlm 

interest not only here in India but also m 'Lhar in Imlia The point was 
oven act of the authorities to stop -ociahsm » rausbaVy r tul som^ othrr 
whether socialius, miscalled bolshevism, was » • . * Kna'aml over Ibis affair 

Ubuur leaders in* England tried to »ise on May liKli 

but to no effect ^Eter a protracted trial jndgmmt was tw.ivtr j 

fo'.lows 
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( 1 ) HaKsI BbflfliaB DMgopU wboie teM if aaid lo ha Hallsl Kvmr Qnnu 

SiMMilMit 0«mai, ($> llofdRr lUimdf ftsd (4) iShflpat Aaill Daogc wer^ 
ibftfiPd with eoMpififtg to wsge wot ogoi&it tlie Kiiig*Baperox in oi noeh m 
tbej ooniplnd to deptit e the Kisg^Baperof of hii oofealgntjr of BrHIih India bv 
ncono of Tlolent fevolation. It woo oUoged tbot Ihexe eniai in Bntopo o molntionarv 
orgonliption known no tho Oomaonlit iatorootionol, that a Motloii of it hat for 14 
•bjoot tbo fofaatlon of offliatod organitatiotto in tho Bait, that tbio lecUon it 
dotofainod to aablitb a branch in India noder ona oaling biaalf Mahendrt 
Rath Boj (hif teal naae being Haandra Nath Bbattaebarpa), that H. N. Bov 
and the aoonied ooBannioatod with each other and entered into a oonepiraey to 
attablifh a branch In India, that the party wae gnided, tnpported and dnanced bv 
^ Third Comannitt International through M. N. Boy, and that the illegal tod 
hhe ferolntionary aotititiee were to be maeked and forwarded by Mtentibly legti 
aMoolatioai. 

All the aeonted denied the charge and profeaed that they do not hold the viewi 
nttxibnted to thea, Dange adaltted that he oorreiponded bnt aerely to get mtteritl 
lor hie etndiee and Johrnaliia. Other aoenied denied all knowledge of or retponaibilUv 
for the oorrapondenoo* Theaecnied did not eiamino any defence witneit. The 
avidenoe for the proeeontion ooniitted aainly of lettero and papera intercepted bv 
the C. 1. D. The Judge coneidered it proved beyond donbt that there wae a coq. 
apiraey and all the four accnted were meabera of that oonapirnoy. 

Moat of the doonaenta prodnced were not oonneeted with the aeonaed, but the 
jodgment laid that certain doonaenta have by entialy oonvinoing evidence been 
proved to have been fonnd on Uiaani'a peraon when arreated. Bop’a letter fan 
Berlin beginning with Dear Uiaanl ** ahowed that Uaaani waa one of 
the five ohief agenta of Boy in India, that Uaaani waa being financed by R ty and 
waa fpreading revolntionary propaganda and carrying cat hia orderi regarding 
the bn tiding of n national revolntionary organ! aation. 

The Judge anid that tbe ezhibita proved the eziatenee of a oonapiracy tad 
the part ^nyed by the aoenaed Uaaani. In addition to tbe direct evidence 
ngalnat Uaaani tbe fact that be eluded the police raid, nnd had no legitinate 
meant of livelihood, tell atrongly againat hia. An ezbiblt proved that Uiman/f 
Oawpoie add real wai a lie. Aa regarda M naaffai Ahmad, the evidence of tbe iahtint 
Jailor if. the Prsaidency Jail, Calentia, proved that while interned in that jail, 
Mnzatlar Ahmad wrote two let tern. Evidence on tbia point waa tot ibaken bj 
ovjia-ezainiiiatlon. Maaaffar Ahmad further did not deny bnving written thoae 
littera bnt took refuge under tbe plea that be did not remember whether thiw 


doonmenia were written by him. 

The important witneaa againat Nalini Qnpta waa Kiran Bebary Boy, a Bengali 
inoorporated acjonniant drawing a aalary of over Bf. 1.000 per month frcm tbeBiv 
Indian Aainrauce Company, Bombay. He waa an old fiiend of the accuied Lariog 
lived together in Olargow and Gaicntta. Nalini went to him and said be waa going to 
Madraa. Nalini bad oome to India from Bnrope tbrongh Meaopotamia after abont lix 
weeke K, B, Roy received lettera from Nalini from eome European coDntrv. 

Oae Abuni Mnkheriee*a letter waa tbe important evidence againat Nalini. ibim 
Mnkbeijee wanted to inpplant M. N. Boy and complained to Comiade Zinoanf, 
Ubaiiman, Bzeontive Committee, Third International. Nalini like the other accwed 
waa not ahown to have any definite meana of anbaiatenee apart frim the money xiat 
him by Boy. The Judge fonod that Nalini’a guilt wua oUur. 

Three pointi aroae with referenee to Danga’a ccntestioa : (1) Did Boy aid 
fellow eonapiratora look upon Dange aa one of themaelvee, for if they did net 
Dangers defence waa ittablitbid ; (2)11 atiwir to (!) ia in tbe tfflrnative did BaLgc 
oncourage them to believe that he waa u member of the oonapiracy, for if be a 
not, Daage'a .delenee waa again eatnbliahcd ; ( 8 ) If amwer to (I) and (2) 
affirmative, can it be held that aUhxd^ Dange pretended to be a member, ne 
not in faet one and only lepreaeBlhd kimaelf aa one tor the take of 
advantage. . 

Boy thronghont wrote to Dange aa one of tbe inner eircle of the conap ^ 
Dange wai invited to the propoaed oonfereoce at Lucknow. Boy propoaed 
a trember of a amall and pfeaumnbly aelcct commiaeion to elaboinie hia piogm ' 
OangH wnt confidmd to hold in oonapiracy an influential pbaition. TheJoege 
Sill the pointa aga nat Danlp and raid that tbeae four eiTeumafaucer, » *bcy 
by tbmieivfe, would not jieceaaariiy jua^fy finding cl Dungf.'a guilt but aa e 
•toed they put the fialihiug teuob If were needed. The remarka anggvati»g 
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IMoge WM o|>po*«l to Boy were mere meteace aad pat la to throw dart la th. 
ejer of the Oorsramoat or the C. I. D. If Oaofpi would aot bate beea a (alihtol foMoiiS 
,.l Boy »»io totter woal^t bate teutared to write to him ia the tiyle he did Tto 
jadige thmim Moticled Daoge. ^ 

Asreeing with the aweuora where they fuuad the aceated ‘guilt,- aad dioauneiae 
where they foti^ the Mcufed not guilt)', the Judge leoteBeed all the lour aocneed 
to four yoare’ rigMOUi imprieoaoieat. aocneeit 


Chronicle of Evente — April — June 1924 

27 Mar. ’24 C. P, Minihlort & «ovcrnor tcK»k owr chaiw of tmiwfrrrLti 

Depti» (p. 874) 

CrEttTivic'ATioN OF Finakc'K Hill : Statmeni |ml>!itili(sl 
of Indh Extraordinary givitit^ the Viceroy’* iTAbou*. 

:<l Mar. ’24 Tiadc Union CongreFB, Fourth Sews'on, heM at OalcuUu tin previoun 
day with Mr, C. R. Das in the Chair mine !«» an einl (i<ee p. rtm) 

I April *24 Indian Luboiers in Britisli (juiana shot tlown by Police? fm having 
gone on birike atnl al!eg»l noting. 

In the Bengal Legis’ative Council, Bwarajislh uml Nationalists .^urs. 
tioncil the action of the Governor in holding conference witli a wnalu 
section of the niemberB of the Council to secure their sup|Hirt for the 
Budget, and in protest left the ChamVier amidst hoisterons scenes (sei? p. 420) 
The ix?maining demands were then passt d cd hoc. 

In the Assam Legislative Council a motion that Ministers shmild receive 
Rs. 1,000 |>er meiisetn was )>aaBed by a majority of one vofr, 

C. I*. Govt. cain|>aiga Btart(*d against Swarajists (p, 871). 

2 April '24 l4ila Harkisbeii Lai aildrcssetl the Indian Parliamentary Committer. 

In Assam Council motion for abolition of ('ommissionerships canietl, 
Mr. Shaukat Ali issurii reply to the Home Doisirtiuent on ivfusal of 
passports ami controverted Sir Malcolm Hailey's s|Hreh in ihc Assciub'y, 
April *24 Mr, V. J. Patel elccled Preshleni 4»f the B4»mbay Corporation. 

Indian Colonies ( ommittee sat for 2 hrs. at the India oniite to 
discuss their instructions, 

t A|Hii ’24 Cawii|H>re Milbhands struck work bn’ not getting their ilue wHg«*s . 

subsequently they w«Te tirt»fl uinm and ilispnimMl by the Police . 
some died and many woundetl. 

/ April *24 Satyagraha at Vaikoin n;sumc‘d. Mr. I\. P. Kesava Meimn aiul T. IC. 

Madhavan >vere sentciieA?fl to six months’ simple impi iMoimf^nt. 
Inoia in Parliament.— a string of qu<*stums ou India wnv put 
anti aiiswcrtxl in the ComriioiiH (sec p. 727). 

Third Shahidi datlia arrestnl at daito. 

B, Ac (>. Council cuts in the Budget, restored hy tiovovnor by ceil jiifaiMm, 
A|>ril ’24 l^rd Willingdon reliiml from the ticvernorsliip of Mmlms. 

’* Apid ’24 Replying to a question whether Mcj-ms. itaiidhi, Has, and Nehru iiml 

been iuvitefl to a Loiulon Conferenei' by the (lahinei, the Premier 
denied the suggestion: Mr, Haiigachari gave an adilresf- at the House 
of Coiiuiioiib 10 ilie Indian Cnnimifiw*. 

Arreat of Lemlers at Vaikom. 

House of liOrds |)ivssc<l the first reading of the Kill to riuthle th'^ 
Viceroy, Commiiniler-iii'Chief, eie. tti prrc^il t<» Fiiglaiul on leave. 

Mr. Shaukat Aii addresse*! seconj cable to Mustapha !<efi«I Pasha 
reiterating Indian views on the Khilafat question (hce p. ftl). 

II April ’24 Punjab Govt, issued communique apiioiiiting the Birdwool < ominittee 

to settle Sikh Guniwara questions by comproroisf. 

'4 April ’24 Important questions on India askrti in the Commons on the Jalto 

and C’awr.jore firing, tiismissal of 700 otfioia’s in Bengal etc (sfc p. 728), 
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MeHsrH. George Joseph, K. G« Nair and Sehaatian arrested at Vaikom. 
Lord Goschen took orer charge ab Governor of Madras. 

15 April ’24 Viscount Curzoii’s motion on India in the Oommons (see p, 734) 

16 April ’24 Me. C. B. Das elected Mayor of Calcutta by 59 votes to 13. He si:>i 

that the policy of the new Corporation would not be obstraction. 

Maharaja Burdwan resigned seat in Bengal Executive Council ; 
Mr, B. N. Basu appointed in his place. 

17 April '24 Aliporc Conspiracy Case : all accused were released, and the Jud^r 

expressed strong disapproval of the police methoila. Immediately afti r 
release the four accuseti were again arrested under Regulation 111, 

18 April *24 Fourth Shahidi Jatlia arrived at Jaito and arrested. 

U. P. Liberal Conference opened at Allahabad (see p. 673) 

T2 April *24 C. P. Kon-Brahmin Conference opened at Morsl by Rao Baha«lui 
Ja<lhav, Minister, Bombay. 

Speaking at the J^abour Conference at York the Premier made uu 
important announcement on India (see p. 706). 

21 April *24 The Kuropean Association, Calcutta, addressed letter to the Secretary 

of State legarding the present political situation in the country, (p, r)90) 

22 April *24 Before Mr. H. £. Holme, Sessions Judge of Cawnpore, commciictvl thf 

famous Bolbhevick conspiracy case. (p. xvii). 

April *24 Dr. Annie Besant issued statement announcing that the National Con. 
vention was established at Allahabad on 22nd April, 1924. 

25 April *24 AlMndia Swarajya I'arty. — With a view to formulate the future proj^ramuK- 

the Executive Committee of the party met in Conference in Bombay 

26 April '24 The first report of the Indian Tariff Board published (see p. 517). 

Madras Religious Endowments Bill: A lengthy cablegram, costing ov*! 
Rb. 700 was sent by Mr. Horakoppa Krishna Uao, Secretary of tlie lliuiUi 
Conference Deputation, to His Majesty’s Secretaiy of State lor IilIm, 
for the reservation of the Bill for His Majesty’s pleasure. 

28 April *24 Maharashtra Provincial Conference met at Ja'gaon Petb, Mr. (raiiL i 
dhar Deshpaude presiding strongly attacked Swarajists. 

Bombay Corporation by 62 to 13 votes decided to present an aildiv>^ 
to M, Gandhi, Messm J’.l^ Sethna and H. P. Motly supporting. 

30 Ai»rjl *24 Sir M. O’Dwyev’s libel action against Sir Sankaraii Nair came '!;• 
before Mr. Justice McCardic. 

Bombay Excise Committee made drastic proposals aiming at u’l nun- 
total prohibition. 

The National Administrative Council of the Independent l<ahour I’ar-y 
agreed to a resolution welcoming the Prime Minister’s York statemonr 
that the Government was prcpfircd io meet Indian representatives. 

*24 Fifth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar for Jaito. 

*24 Party of 12 Akalis arrivetl at Vaikom to conduct Satyagralni au l 
o|)en a free kitchen for untouchables. 

*24 Amritsar Police arrest©! Kartar Singh, Head Granthi, Golden Temp •• 

’24 Indian Questions in Parliament (see p. 761). 

*24 New Stores Purchase Rules issued by Govt, of India in a Communique- 
’24 Sir fldward Maclagan lelt Lahore on retirement. 

Dispute between Swami Sachklanand and the Mahan t of 
began in the matter of the purity of temple affairs. lh‘gi*^nmg 
Tarakeswar trouble, 

*24 Lord Olivier received a deputation of prominent Indians in 
the question of Reforms, 

*24 Sixth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar for Jaito. 

Dr. Besant, Mr, Sastri, Sir B. C. Mitra, and Sir Edwin and 
Emily Lutyens landed in London. 

’24 In the Cawnpore Conspiracy Case warrant for the 
Mahendranath Roy was issued. 


3 May 
2 May 

4 May 

5 May 

6 May 

7 May 


8 May 
lO May 


12 May 
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13 May ’34 Bengal OoTernor’HCo»fWM«yM#c»rtifyins the rvfuixl (111, lij-t is-u<Nl 
13 May '21 The Steel Industry (Protection) Hill was imblishtsl : the iniUlioatioii 

in the Ca«ff« 0/ /»<& amountnl to its formal mtroluctioa in th. 

AMembly. 

Keport of thn Tariff Board rejfardiiig impart duty on Su’p'.iur 
H May ’2* Gujerat Political Confereuc; opmid a»; U irsad (p. d78K 
U May '24 Debate in the House of Commons on Indian Lth ir conditio k (p. 7 vi). 
15 May '28 Govt, of India Communique on lleforms Kiiquiiy issiiiNl (p. .511). 
ji*. May ‘24 Tarakeswar Trouble.— serious frictions between Mahibii-da' volun^f M- 
under Swami SacUidanaud autl Sanaiaua Dhanna Sab!ia \ouuifrs 
under 8v<rami Abhedauaud oecurrcii at Tarakeswar. 
l‘j May ’24 Univcrsitieti Conference opimvl by His K\c*jlle*iey l..ird Uradiiig in 
the Legislative Assembly (Chamber, Sini'a. 

May '24 Cawnporc Bolshevick Case : dudgment dr*iivernl by tbr Smions Jutlji - 
of Oawiipore in the BoNhevik tV)iiHpir.’icy Case and the f«»ur aceus**«l 
sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment eacli. 

May ‘24 Tarkeswar Trouble: Satyagraba was siartrd. 

In a letter to the Governor of Bomb:iy Lord tBivier do-w intent, ion 
to the haiviship the Hoinl)ay Mill opi^rativt's have to suffr;' oy having 
to wait for payment of wagtn^ until the middle of the month. 

'2' May '24 Meeting of the Council of the AlLIndia Min’iiii I/!agwe held a«, 
Ijahore and .about a huudn^l prominent Mussahiians att.cnde«l. 

21 May ‘24 Bombay Provincial Libu'al Conference : Mr. B. S. Kamif pi.*hit|ing 
made a speech scathingly denouncing the Swnnij Party and iheir po i••v. 
Fifth Shahuli datha enterel tht? Nahlia St.ue boiiuilary and was 
peacefully arrested and suit aw.ay by speea' train. 

May ‘24 Gandhi Swarajist Coofercnce : The long look ed f-n- K».atcmrnt hy M. 

Gandhi and that by the .sw.ar;ijiKi leaders on the (lu stioa of 
entry into the Councils hy the CmigiVSHfre n issued tn tlie puhiie. , 
Universities Conferenc.'^ : thi tlu- motion of hr. Cuiir, ii was n'so v- 
••d that a Central University Burrau should he estahhshed. 

Mr, iShaukat Ali, Pri*Hident of tlie Khiiafat rrmimittee, is.su**tl a vny 
long statement CDncorniiig the rccorisiruetioo of Muslim Society (p. OLIl 
.. .May '24 SIR ASHUTGSH MUKHKUdKK JUFD AT PATNA. 

At the All-India Muslim League a lengthy reso ut.ion was moved by 
Mr. wSheik Aljdul Qmlir for the proteeunu of iniuoritie.s. 

.May '21 Lee I'ommission Report published. 

Indian Taxation Couiiniuce aptM>nited hy a Covi. of India reHolut.ion- 
Fifty uoii otRcial members of tlic L'^gir-Ialive Assriiibly h ’ld an 
informal discuesioa in Simla on t hi lableil am nulmenis to ihf Tai ilF BiiJ. 
Bengal Government issutil a long I'r.-Ms l■(lIrlmllMi.|lJe on Tarkeswar 
in which it staUxI that the Governni'mt would ulivrvc tin*, po; cy nf 
iion-iiiterfcrenc4; aod preservation of ‘ law ami ordi*i ' 

House of Commons iuterptsllaiioas on India (p. 

*■ May ’24 The Assembly met at Simla. Home Member imvde a hiateim'.iit on tho 
Lee UefKU't (see p. 646. r 

The special session of the t'«juiicil of Strit.4* commeoceil. 

May ‘24 M. Gandhi’s Manifesto on (’oni^reiw Organisation issm'd (h-.. p. f.0la;, 
-Mrty *24 In the Legislative Assembly, tlir I.ee CommisHou’e report wa*i biougli!. 
up again on a motion for atljournment. 

F*andit Motilal declirie<l offer *tf a neat, on tdie K'TfoniiH Coramiti 'c. 

The Nationalist |>arty of the Leuislatife A^^sembly held a meeting 
and decided not to make voting on the Tariff Bill a party iju'*Htion. 
dune '24 The Bengal Provincia! Conference hchl in Scrajgunge. {niv* p. t'dift > 

24 Bengal Provincial Confercrior carrir^l th** resolulion on Gopniath Saha, 
House of (‘omrnons inrerp •nations on India (p. 7.5i»). 
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3 Jntie '24 In the House of Lords Lord Peel raised the qaestion of Lma 
Oiiviei's letter to Mr. Batyamurci ; in the Commons Prof. Bichairls 
laid that the Reforms Enquiry Committee woa!d not exanimi* thi- 
impel fections of the 1919 Act. 

Justice McOardie ga\e scandalous summing up of the 0'Dwycr-N'u,i 
Case to the Jury (see p. 787). 

& June *24 Justice McCardie gave judgment in the O'Dwyer-Nair Case awanl. 

iLg tiiir Michael damages £ 600 and costs of the suit alxiut 

A 20,000 against Bir Bankaran. 

June *24 Debate in the Commons on Lord Winterton's motion on India (p. 77fi). 

9 June *^4 111 the Assembly a motion for adjournment to consider the 

in the O’Dwyer libel suit was ruled out of order. Sir P. S. Bivaswami 
Aiyar's resolution on the Lee report was substantially adopted. 

Bix lady volunteers, including Mrs. Naicker, Mrs. Gandhidas Muthu^ 
swami and Miss Chanrmr offered Batyagraha at Vaikom. 

10 June *J4 Tarkfswar : Bwami Bacchidanand and 111 Batyagrahists, includin(£ 35 

women, arrested on a charge of trespassing into the Mahant's iiougc. 

11 June *24 Memorandum of the National Convention Deputation to England drawa 

up to be presented to the Sec. of State (p. 702). 
in June *24 The Swaraj Party of the Assembly framed revisetl rules governing 
the policy and programme of the Party at Simla. 

V ceroy gave assent to the Steel Industry Protection Bill which cani< 
into opemtiou from this day. 

First Reform Committee met at Simla without notice to non-officiah, 

17 June *24 Sardar Mahindar Singh, M.L.o.| sentcnceil to two A half years rigorous 

imprisonment anti Ks. 1500 line for enteitaining a Shahidi Jatha. 

18 June *24 llcp.ying to tiucstions arising from tlie O’Dwyer case in the Com!noii> 

Mr. MaeDoiiald said that the finding of the Jmy did not eontaii; 
any intlication or suggestion that General Dyer was not fairly dealt 
with, and his Government agreed with the late Government in tli* 
judgment passed on bis action. 

2t> June ’24 Gazette Extraordinary publishe«l the Home Department re«olnth>n «'ti* 
pointing the llcforms Enquiry Committee ; 

20 June ’24 Tarktswar Batyagraha : Total number of volunteers arrested u{> i- 
date came up to 645, including 26 women, 

22 June ’24 Cumn unal Fracas in Delhi : A fiacas between some Arya Samajisis^ 

Hindus and Muhammadans behind the Jumma Masjid in Dellii tv 
lu.tcd in injuries to about 8 membeiu 

23 June ’24 In the Commons Professor Richards said that l4ord Olivier liad r»- 

ceived statements of views from Indian deputations but was not pre- 
pared to publish tliera. Mr. Laiisbury’s motion on Justice McCard.^ 
shelved. 

2o June ’24 Indian Colonics Committee met in London. 

Demonstration in the Quern’s Hall, London, in favour of Home 
for India (p. 704), 

Central Khi:afat Committee held at Delhi discu8s€<l ami parsed sevri . 
important resolutions (p. 648) 

Joint meeting of the Executivis of the National Timlc Vnion> ‘tu 
the National Labor Party of England led by Mr. Smillie, wasdotenn 
to press for shortening the ten years’ period of refoms in • 

27 June ’24 Tariff Board commenced public enquiiy on protection of (dement Indus'^.'* 
The famous A.I,C.C. meeting opened at Ahmedabotl with M. 

Ali as Prt?sident (see p. 607). g,, 

June ’24 The first Utkal Piovincial Conference was held in Cuttack "it* 

P. C. Ray as PresidenT. jj, 

2‘.' Jun- *24 A. I. C. C. adopted the first i*esolution on spinning, 

Gandhi’s suggestion the penal c!ause was removeil ; a conq 
arrived at on th.‘ second and third resolutions. 



The C. P, Dead-lock & After 

(Ccmtinttedi horn Page 264) 

After ■ tfte wholeskle rejectioa of the budget by the SwarejisU in 
_ Q p. Conaeil a Govt Resolution was publiriied at the end of March 
ihc Cit r****- PaoviMcBS Gszettb ex^atning the action taken by the 
ravemor After narrating the ctrcnmstances and discussing possible 
parses of action, the Resolution says:— 

This emergency has arisen from the refusal of the Legislative 
Conndl to vote any demands. The poirer conferred with reference to 
xModitnre on transferred subjects is thus more restricted than that 
ramerred in regard to reserved subjects. In the former case an emer* 
^cv must have arisen rendering the authorisation of expenditure 

: for carrying on of a department, in the latter all expend!* 

mav be restored which is essential for carrying on the ordinary 
Sministiation. In anthorirtng expenditure His Excellency has observed 
the following principles. In the reserved subjects the budget provision 
Lt for smne years, owing to financial stringency, been cnrtall^ to a 
minimum, and His Excellency has therefore certified the votoWo ex- 
~nd?ture in these subjects with the exception of some Itras which 
Skn l» postponed without serious detriment to the administration or 
loss to the provincial revenues. 

In the transferred departments, on the other hand* His Excellencjr 
has been aWe only to authorise expenditure on the scale necessary for 
the ratting on of each department. Certain items which are classed as 
•new ex^diture* but which are really comnutments ol the Government 
in accoriwico with past practice, such, for insta^, as 
i»diM for aeneral imtposes. have been authorised, but other new ex- 
wndTture propped ^ the budget for schemes of de^lofment wnot 
be aiUhoiised, and these schemes must be postponed tiU funds am 
voted for them by the Council. Such projects in^de the coMtroctlM 
of several new roads and bridges in Berar, new educational buildiM , 
the improvement of water-supply including 
District Health Officers' scheme, the improvement of ** 

pointment of an Industrial Chemist, experiments /or the 

...aarran* aod SO fotth. Tho postponcment of these schemes must 
inevimbly have tho regrettable effect of arresting the 
th^ woWnce and the act on of the Legislative Council necessarUy falls 
most*^heavSy m the transferred subjects, where *L“h?s 

required Again. His Excellency the Governor is advis^ thjd he h.. 
no legal power to authorise the payment of rmsonab.e satanes to 
Ministers, ni result of the refusal to vote «tanes fm the Mimsten 

is. therelore, that o w tem^rraJay tbJ’ administration 

most important advance towards self-government made by tne uovern 

******^*Jf Act. _ _ - Exceiiencv the Governor has 

Following these pimciplos. His txce y extent 

ex rcised bis statutory powers to exdudttg capital 

.r;.g gLWia'i? 
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expeaditore will be reduced to Re. 5.2i»09,257. The expenditure not 
cbargeatde to revenue will be reduced from Re. 74,56*000 to Re. 69,31,000. 

As a reeolt of the action taken by His ExceHencf tbe Governor 
in conseqounce of the refueal of the Legislative Coundf to vote 
any demands* the principal items omitted from the budget are as follows 

A — Reserved Subjects. 

Forests— -Purchase of 5 elephants Rs. 22*500, Purchase of 2 hay 
presses Rs. 6000. Improvements of clerks* pay Rs. 5.5 oo. Construction 
of new roads Rs. 75*000. Education (European Schools)— Grant to 
Christ Church Boys’ School* Jubbulpore* for Science equipment Rs. 4,000, 
Miscellaneous Departments— Preparation of an index figure of the cost 
of living Rs. 6 .ooo. 

B— Transferred Subjects. 

General Administration — Salaries and travelling allowance of Ministers 
R^. 74*996. Education— Equipment for the Engineering School Rs. 5000. 
Conversion of twenty lower division posts to upper division in the 
Subordinate Educational Service Rs. 4,000. Extension of female edu- 
cation Rs. 4,311. Grants to local bodies for compulsory primary education 
Rs. 10,000. Contribution to the Victoria Technical School* Bombay, for 
the training of twelve Central Provinces students Rs. 2 400. Med(C\l— 
Health propaganda work in Berar Rs. 2,403. Grant to the Muir Memo- 
rial Hospital* Nagpur, for buildings Rs. 5,000. Provision for the treatment 
of venereal diseases Rs. 2,000. Grants for dispensary buildings^Rs. 2,500. 
Grants for quarters for Medical Subordinates Rs. 14*000. Public Health 
—Grant to the Distict Council, Amraotl, towards the Health Officer's 
Scheme Rs. 10,000. Improvement of water-supply in the rural areas 
Rs. 10,000. Agriculture— provision for sugarcane experiments Rs. 15,000. 
New plant and agricultural implements for demonstration purposes 
Rs. 10,000. Oil engine .and pumps lor Damob farm Rs. 3,500. Indusiribs 
-^A ppointment of an Industrial Chemist and staff Rs. 15,500. Civil 
Works— Quarters for the Sub-Divisional Officer, Public Works Department, 
Eliicbpur Rs 8,900. Additions and alterations to the District Court-house 
at Wardha Rs. 20,000. New building for the Anglo- Vernacular School 
hostel at Morsi Rs. 20,000. New building for the Anglo- Vernacular 
School, Muogelt Rs. 17,500. Additions and alterations to the High School 
building, Balaghat Rs. 11,000. Additions and alterations to the Model 
High School hostel* Jubbulpore Rs. 30,000. Hostel for the Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle School* Murtizapur Rs. 20,000* New building for the 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Murtizapur Rs. 20,000. Extension of the Akola 
High School hostel Rs. 18*000. Raising in class of the Digras Pusw 
road Rs. 40,000. Improvement of the ghat on the Malkapur-Buldaaa 
road Rs. 20.000. Causeway over the Adan river on the Darwha-Yeotmai 
road Rs. 15,000. Submerged bri^j^ over the CbenakoU river oQ tbe 
Darwha-Digras road Rs. 15,000. CqiiiS^uction of a bridge on theElichpur- 
Anjangaon road R<. 20,000. SubmwM bridge on the Yeotmal-vVun 

road Rs. 20*000. Grant to Distri^^j|^uncil, Amraoti, for raising io class 

of the road from Warud to Rs. 30.000. Grant to the District 

Council, Amraoti, for constructibih of the Pohora-^Chandur Railway roa 
Rs. 18*000. Reserve for unforj^en major works* reduced from Rs. 
to Rs. 50,000* Rs. 22*000. Investtgation of water-suj^ply project* Rs. 

Boring operations in Amraoti district for water-supply Rf. * 3 . • 

New toola^ and plant, reduced from Rs. 88,000 to Rs. 50,000, Rs. 3 ^ * 

MisesLLANSous — Grant to, ( Jalgaon Municipal Committee Rs. 4 ^ 

serve’ for transferred degNirtments Rs, 1,50,000. LoAiis ania Adv 
BY THE Pr6>uncial GoVehnmbnt — ^PtovisiOh f6r a loan to the 
Municipal Committee Re. ,4,50*000. 



government TROPAGANOA 3«{») 
, 0^ Propaganda Agaiaat Swaxaji«ts 


The tttaation cir««tod in the Central Provincce by the Seraralitta 
by throwing pot the whole Budget in the Council piMod Ooverninent 
ill a fix. '-Oi® Governor no doubt exercised in full the statutory powers 
conferred on him by the Government of India Act and the Oovornmeut 
was carried oti along the old autocratic lines without the showy gilding 
yf a Council or Ministers. The two Ministers handed over charge of 
their offices on March 27th, and the Governor then took up the 
temporary administration of the transferred siibieote after certifying that 
an emergency had arisen. The Secretary of State’s sanction was sought 
for an extra Indian Executive Councillor to do the work ol the 
Ministersi A dissolution of the Council and tlio ordering of a new 
election would have followed the impasse into which the Council hud thrown 
the Government but it appears that the I jcal Government was advised by 
higher authorities to temporise and wait and watch the Swanuist 
movements. So long as the country was strong in support of the 
Swaraiist, a new electiou of course would give them a gmitev tyjumpn. 
and Government could not take up the challenge. Instead oi douig this 
the Government earned on through its publicity deiiartmoiit a lu^e 
propaganda ostensibly for eilucating the electorate but really and secretly 
to tuidermine the Swarajist influence and lesson their chance of suoooss 
ill tho forthcoming elections. 


A communication No. 164 C., of tho Ist April l»-24, from the Chief 
.Secretary to the Government of the Central I’roviimos and Berar nnw 

am .Urcema to issu- the fo'.^owing insiruetious 
■ 1 . ..f.lcr to bring homo to the eiectomto a* far a., tlic cffw-i of Ho obniiw-tivc 

l-o icy followwl by the Swaraj party in the L«‘gm niivo I onuci . 

After reproducing in full the rules governing the conduct of Govern- 
ment servants in relation to politics, tho oommunicatioii goes on to say. 

•It will be obscrvetl that whilst 

milueiice in election to the Legistafve: '•’oaiicil uial sliou <1, as fai i s 1 _ iji’.nv u, .icfcii.! 

making any referenc.. to personalities or parties or luilivuiua t cy <■ j 
ami explain iu public the poi vy «£ the (Sovermneiit m ' 

. ..rmet mis-stateiScnts and refuio .lishyal »"•' ‘’"Wr 


I lie reason why things are done, reason wiucn " i,,., 

aimiust the proposals which they <!onsidcr wi.l I** ' ii,,. Onveroment o< 

. ouatry (vide pkragiuph 14 of JoUt .Select Commale^'s "’‘J , "™„"ki«K 

India Bill). Wng" such aetkm it will not avidd 

f'fcrcucc to the programme of psaiticuhar parDOH. Hu. ui . 
far as iKM»iblc personalities. 

Distribution of beaflds. 


for 


' Hut when an election is declared, influiMicing the o ceionwo 

l oi suggestion that any action is taken wjtl^be 

1“” I" •“ iz" M L ‘•■'A -r; S 



►uiiab'c distTibutiou of these leaflets in t^ricatiou or »pwia! infocm- 

‘If any officer desires to obtain other 1^*“^ j{J)^ Kecretary wU* will 

niHm on any particn’ar point, he should addiess tiw. 

•nihavoar to meet die demand. 



ijs P* COUKCIL? DBA ’ 

Spoto wid« more powerfal. 

* *Wbi!fet distribution <xC such lead^B nmj senro a uiieful purpoBe, tbd^ local Gov. 
eminent Ulirvrs that tbe Bpoben word ia a score powerful Influence than the written 
worcb 1 am Ibeteferc to state that you and your EubordinateB ebonld give special 
attention to this matter of oral ezpianation. It should be regarded as one of tlie 
most impoiiant duties to discuss the present situation at evening meetings with 
villagtiB in camp. In addition, arrangements shou.'d be made to hold special nimiscft 
or mail daibars at tabsil heaei-quarteis and other suitable centres, ^uch action may 
be best taken by you and sub*f ivisional officers and if yon consider that seOecu^l 
tabsi!dars can be similarly cmp.'oycd, you should take action accordingly, if 
desire also assistance of selected officcis of other departments, you arc authorjir^l to 
make your arrangements direct with them. 

Encourage Kon-Official Organisations. 

‘Whilst tuch propaganda by Government officeia may be expected to he‘p t,, 
bring Lome 1o the electorate the evil effects of the action of the Bwaraj party, jt 
is most desirable that similar propaganda slouhl be undertaken by non-offeiai 
organisations or other nin-cfllcial agency willing to undertake such work by piovi. 
s:on of material for propaganda and such other assistance as may suggest itscitv* 

Here is a sample of a propaganda leaflet (translated *froin tlio 
vernacular) ; — 

Did you vote last November for Mr. .... to represent you in the 
Council at Nagpur ? 

Did he explain to you the nature of the work that is done in the Legislative Council .* 
Did he «lo this by sireeches or writings ? Or drd he treat you as not worthy of haviuj 
the truth put before you ? 

Did he tell you he was going to use your vote to try and ruin you, by prevent inji 
tlic Government from tloiiig all tho«c Ihiiigs which arc nreessary for your health, 
and prosperity and even for your very life? 

Did he not indeed try to ruin you by voting against the budget? 

For is it not the budget which provides the Government with money wlicrcby 
roads, bridges and buildings are made and repaired ; hospitals and tchools aic l ui;r 
anil maintained ; medical relief is given, and plague, cholera, small-pox, malaria iind 
• badmashes ’ are arrested and sent to jail after conviction ; crime is put down aiul 
yonr lives, houses, cattle and crops are protected ; canals and tanks are constjucmi. 
and takavi loans are advanced to cultivators? 

Again, did he not vote against four Bills which the Government wanted to hit nxiv.cf 

and make into law? Did he not also do this without ever conskleung the eo<xi *'1 
evil of the questions or making any remarks about them? Was there then no 
in these Bills? 

One of thcf-c Bills was designed to facilitate primary ctlncidion. Is he iIjmi 
opposed to priinaiy education? Did he tell you he was going to vote against primn^ 
education, so that your sons and daughters may be kept in blindness and ignomuev, 
Alul then whin he has got jSwaraj he w'ill be able to rule over you more easily' 

What w'as wrong with the Madak-Smoking Bill, or the Weights and Mcasuies Hi!' 
Why did he vote against these Bills? Is he an enemy of the people, determined to 
any measures proposed for the people's good ? 

Was not the Tenancy Amendment Act entirely gootl ? Did it not provide for 
protection of the tenant in the matter of failui'e to payreut? Why then did 31 1 • 
vote against this measure 7 Docs he indeed want to sec the tenants’ land sold rp to pay 
for arrears of rent 7 Is be a ‘bania?’ Would he wish tc thrive on the misfortunr- 
of the poor ? 

Such was the Goveinmorit propagarda. It helped not only to accrue 
feelings moie deeply, hut also made the Govenment the laufihiiifi"«^|<>‘;* 
of ibe province. This propaganda may ho likened to the one started h* 
Behnr during the Sinha regime when the viitues of drink were cxtoJl<'f 
in a public proclamation in a Police Gazetto saying that all great 
irom Shakespeare and Napolean downwards, had favoured drinking» 
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■ 4 . .1 . , ^ 

that a good deal of the poor nan's 

cost of fibd M It inhibited hunger! ! ^ * 


Suoh propaganda went on for immths. Early in May a loafUt w.. 
issued under t^ caption : the Swarai party deserve the oountry’s 

confidence ? This leaflet indulged in such gross and humiliating mis- 
representations that even the C. P. Moderatesi who were to benefit 
under the Government wheme, felt it revolting and protested against 
it. We are told that when the British came, they found the people 
ignorant, ^ oppressed^ and frightened’* and that they were killing one 
another like ravening wolves. “Those who tell you”, says one sentence, 
that men were happy in the earlier days l>eforo them are liars”. We 
come across frequently such choice expressions as “foolish”, “lies’ et^% 
If the Swaraiists exaggerated the evils of the present system of Govern- 
meiit, these Government propagandists with unblushing mendacity exaggerated 
the benefits of British in a language fit only for Bedlam ! 


Another pi^uotion of the Publicity department of the (fovernmont 
came to light in the middle of Juno. It is entitled “Strong Commoir 
.sense*’ and refers to the strong commoiisonso of a cultivator who is 
made, in a long imapnary interlocutory, to understand the blessings of 
the Beforined Council Government more than the Swaraiist M. L. (?s 
whom the leaflet was meant .to discredit As a piece of stiipkl |>er- 
fonnance, as laughable as it is jefono, it beats all the rest It is too long 
and too nonsensical to be quoted here, but the curious may search for 
it ill the C. P« papers (vide UUabaday June 25th). 


Swarajist Activities in the C. P. 

On the part of the Swan^jists. however, nothing seems to have been done 
after the break-down of the Council, Mr, Rao of Bilaspur hfid for 
Some time been giving out that their next stop would be ilisobcdicinie 
of orders of the Govt, in matters relating to the transferred subjects, 
lie threatened to stait a Board as the supronio authority for a i»arailcl 
ihAcrnmont in the Transferred departments, but it remained only a 
throat. It meant in reality suspension of taxes and civil disobedience. But 
the people were not prepared for this, as the Swarajist himself know, 
Mr. Rao argued that the British Parliament ha<1 aMicated its authority 
in favour of the electorates in respect of the transferred subjects, and 
it would be intra-constitutional if they refused to obey an authority 
''liich might be substituted for the Ministers. 

l^ut the position of the Swarajists thomsclvoa wore hanging in the 
balance, and the happenings at Juhu kept them on the tentor-hooks of 
•^nitpensc. The rise of Mahatma Gandhi in the political horizon was lookm! 
nj'oij with great axiprcbension by the C, P. Swarajists, for there was 
>t much love lost between them and the politics of the Mahatina. After 
decisions of the «luhu Conference between the Swarajist iea<]era 
Gandhi was published, (see p. fiOl) a geiieroJ meeting of the -Nagpur 
r;.‘viijcial Swaraj Party was held at Nagpur on May 25tJi and naturalj/ 
‘^’traded much attention. The mystoiious ways in which the Central 1 lovincca 
■'0\crnm6rit had been carrying on piopa^anda for the purpose c» 



nrdeimining the infliience ot the Swarajisto was thonmghly disQffssed* The 
meeting was presided over hy Dr. Mdoojeev who had retumhd {mm 
Bombay the previous day after long deliberations with Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Messrs Dss atd Nehtu also attended the meeting. 

After Dr. Moonjee had narrated his experiences at Bombay and told 
them how the leaders had arrived at their important decisions, the mem^r^ 
from the moffussil explained the subtle ways in which the Govt, officials 
belonging to the various departments were trying their utmost to mobilise 
their forces for the impending second fight with the Swarafists at 
the next general election, and how pressure was being brought to 
liear upon alf classes of people by officials in the district. Several 
proposals were made and steps suggested for counteracting Government pro- 
paganda. The meeting then unanimously resolved to create a Pulv 
licity Bureau of their own to take immediate steps to counteract 
official propaganda by issuing leaflets and carring on a vigorous agitation 
through the provincial press and otherwise. It was also resolved to 
organise at the earliest possible date a provincial tour to explain to 
the electorate all the methods with which the bureaucracy was strenuously 
attempting to misguide them. 

Much discussion then followed regarding the Das-Nehru statcmciit. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

** This meeting of the Nagpur Provincial Swaraj Party heart il> 
approves of the principle of NofrCo-oporation based on solf-relianco a; <1 
resistance to tlm bureaucracy as deiiiied in the statement issued by 
Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru in reply to Mahatinaji s 
statement, aiid generally approves of the programme of work lH)lh ontswb 
and inside the Council as suggested therein subject to its approval b> 
the All-India Swaraj Party.'* 

This rcholuticm was mcaiit to counter the Govertiment plaii' 
of discjediting the Swarajists by introducing into the Council certain 
Vnioficial measures and thus placing the Govt, in a dilemma. Having adoptc«t 
the Dns“Nehiu statonicnt the paity could change their previously settled 
policy of consiKtciit and persistent obstruction to all official measures, good 
iad or inditfeicnt, and could, without stultifying themselves, avoid incunin>: 
the displeasure of the electorate by entering into all the Select Coir 
iiiittees to which such beneficial measures were likely to be referred to. 

By adovting the following resolution regarding capturing of Mnni 
cipalitios and oth^r local bodies, the party then attempted to avoid ar y 
4 onfiict with the other section of the Congress organisation ; — 

‘All Swaraj Party organisations should try to captui*e Municipalities 
and other locid bodies in co-opoiutioii with local Congress organisations 
The meeting then resolved to nuse large funds for carrying on an elc - 
tioi oeriijg ciuupaigxi. 

Sirailiirly, wiih the propaganda carried on by the Government and 
the whole administrative machinery at their command, the Berar Swara^j 
Party decided to hold an All-Berar Electors' Conference at Amraot 
in the month of July wherein the future programme and 
of the SwarujiatB will be detailed. No further developments wort! 
recoixling took place up to July last. 
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rKS8n>nT.*-1lM Hob’U* Ur. H, E. A. 

PSPUTV FB£UDBST. 

M»)0r Hmimi Mmwafdy. 

Bx*iymciQ. 

The Hob'ble Sir BIJbj Cbasd MfthUb, 
HabawiabdhtfBjih Bahadur of Bardwas. 
The Hoii'ble Sir Abdar Bafaia». 

T>'e Hoa'ble Sir Hagb Stepbeneoa, 

The Hon'ble Ur. J. DoaaA. 

Mimstbib. 

The Hoa'ble Maalfi K. FasbalHnq. 

The Hoa'bie Mr. A. K. Qbasaari. 

Officials. 

Mr. A. K. Moberly. 

Major^Oeaeral B. H. Deare. Mr. D. H* Lees. 
Mr. M. O. MoAlpia. Mr. K. B. Onpta. 

A. Marr. Mr. J. A. L. Swain. 

„ O. 8 . Doit. Mr. 0 . T. Hontisgford. 

G. G. Dey. „ J. T. Doaoraa. 

Dr. T. O. D. Donp. Mr. L. Bmeraon. 

„ S. C. Stoaft^Wiillamp. 


KoM*OrricuL8. 

Mr. 8, C. Makerji. Baba Cham Obaadra Dae. 
Mr. K. C. Kay Cbaadhary. Mr. H. Daad. 
Baba Debl Proiad Khaitaa. 

Bal Abiaaab Cb. Baaetjee Bahadur. 

Mr. D. J. Oobep. Mr. P. K. Gaba. 

Baba Jaiiadia Naib Baao. 

Mr. Sateowfipati Roy. 

Dr. Pramalbaaatb Baaerjea. 

Mr. Niriaal Chandra Cboader. 

„ Mr. Aabiaj Ooomar Baaer jee. 

Baba Boroda*Pfoead Dey. 

M Khageadra Katb Qaagaiy. 

Dr. Bidbaa Cbandia Boy. 

Baba Sareadra Hath Ray. 

Rai Pyati Lai Doaa Bab^or. 

Baba Sarai Cb* Baao. Anil Haraa Roy. 
Raja Maailall Siogfa Roy, 

Baba Abaaiah Chandra Ray. 

Baba Umea Obaadra Chatterjee. 

,, Debendta Lai Rbaa. 

Mr. C. B. Daa. Mr. R. C* Naakar. 

Babaa Mabendra Nath Malty, Taraknatb 
Makerjea, Manmatba Nath Roy. 


Bengal Legislative Council 

Jan. — March 1924 


lUii HareBdranatb Cbaadhari. 

Baba Hemanta Kamar Barker. 

Mabaraj Kamar Srla Cbandra Naady. 

Mr. D. M. Roy. Mr. B. N. 8atma). 

Baba Sailaja Nath Boy Cbaodbar). 

Mr. Kiran 8, Roy. Mr. Naliai R« Sarkar. 
Babu Maamobon Neogi. 

Dr. Kamad B. Ray. Dr. Mobini M. Dat. 
Bai Satyendra Nath Roy Choadhari Bahadar 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gapta. Mr. N. 0. Sen. 

Babo Akbil Cbandra Datta. 

.. Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 
t, Sudareaa Obakravarty. 

Jogtndra Chandra Chakrafarti. 

Bat Sahib Panofaanan Barna. 

Baba Nageadra Naiayan Bay. 

J. M . Daa Gapta. 

Baba Romea Cbandra Bagohi. 

Ml P. D. Baikat. Mr. S. Mabboob Aley« 

M H. S. Sabrawardy. 

Maalfi Wahed HoMaln. 

AUabakah Sarkar. 

Mnbammad Yaiin. 

>1 Zanaoor Ahamed. 
pr. A. Sabrawardy. 

MaolVi Aftdb HoMin Joardar. 
t, Ekiamal Haq. MauM Abdal Qaadar. 
Bayjed Snltaa All. 

Nftwab Saijid Kawab All Obaadbari. 


Rban Bahadur Kasi 2iabiral Haq. 

Manivi Md Abdal Jobbar Pablowao. 

„ Tayebuddin Ahmed. Mr. Altai AB. 

Bajed Abdar Bob Cbowdbnry. 

„ Pazlal Karim Cbowdbnry. 

Kbaje Nazimaddin. Syed M. Maaib. 

Maalvi Md. Nnrnl Hoq Cbaadhary. 

B. Syed Emdadnl Haq. M. Amanat Kbaa 
ManWI Aatmaddio Abamed. 

,, Abdar Baibid Kbaa. 

Sayedal Hoqne* 

Haji Lai Mabammed. 

IChaa Babadnr Maolri Md. Cboinaddio. 
ManUi Kader Bakib. M. Abdal Gafnr. 

„ Batar Mabatrimod. 

„ MabLad Din Kban« 

„ Hajib Uddta Tarafdar. 

Kbaa Babadnr Maul ft Haibarruf HoiiaiD. 
Mr. J. A. Jonee. Mr. Kdwaid Villlera. 

„ J. Campbell Forrester. Mr,J. A* de Idile. 
,, W. I 4 . Trafeiff. Mr. H. tUurtoa* 

Baba Satya ICisboie Banerjee* 

Mr. Provasb Cbaiidtf Hitter. 

Baba Brajendra Kisbore Boy Cbaadhary. 
Mr. Aran Cbandra Singba. 

Kamar Sbib Shekbaretwar Bay. 

Baba Bejoy Kriahaa Bofe. 

Mr. A. F. Rahman. Dr. H. W. D« Morenc. 
Artbar d'Aayers Willis. 



Mr. A. Cocbtmn. Mr. J. Y. FldKp. i ^ 

Mr. O. F. Bose. Bir Willoughby Carey. „ Byomicoa Chakrawti. 

'Hr. T. C. Omwforcl. Mr. B. B. Wi!ioti. Tarft Bhaean B<w. 

'Mr. C. G. Cooper. Mr. J. Cottle. Sir Cborge Godfrey. Babn Badridae Goenka. 


Chief Events. 

S8 Jan 24 Coancil opened by H. B. the Governor. 

26 Jan 24 Mr. Ben Gupta's Besolution on Beleaae of Begu!ation 111 Prisoncj's 

moved the day before paeeed after a' heated debate — Another 
Besolution on the Beiease of Political PriBonem passed by a large 
roaiority-^Mr. B. K. Bose's resolution on the Bepeal of Beprewive 
Ijiwb moved. 

28 Jan 24 Besolution on the repeal of Bepressive Law's pissed by a large majority. 

18 Feb 24 THE BUDGET PBESENTED — President gave his reasons for disahowing 

the no-confidenoe motion on the Minister!^ 

19 Feb 24 Mr. J. K. Basu's motion for the abolition of the Post D. P. j. 

carried Mr. 6. K. Boy's motion on theMestoh Award adopted. 

20 Keb 24 Dr. P. N. Bannerjea's motion on Amendment of Devolution Rules 

passed. — Kumar Bhib Sekhareswar Roy's motion of No-Contidenee 
un Ministers lost by one vote. 

20 Feb 24 Budget discussion continued for the neat four days. 

29 Feb 24 Close of general discussion on Budget — Mr. C. B. Das laid down a ^letiuite 

Constructive Programme in reply to Govt. Challenge. 

12 Mar 24 Mr, Mushra^f Hotrsain's motion on 80 per cent Moslem Representatinu 
hotly debated. 

18 Mar 24 Mr. C, B. Das's amendment that the motion on Moslem RepiescnUtiou 
be adjourned Si/ts du carried. 

14 Mar 24 Kun^Cfficial Bcsi>Iution on Entertainment Tax defeated^ but those ou 
Muslim Pilgrims to Mecca and Hedjaz, and Changes in the Bengal 
Electoral Buies carried. Bent Act Amend. Bill passed. 

18 Mar 24 H. E. the Governor suddenly appeared in the Council and maiie a 
speech pointing out the dangers of obstruction — Swarajists waik 
out of the Hall in protest. 

X9 Mar 24 Mr. Ben Gupta's motion for refusal of grant under Land Ivevcnui; 

earned — Hon. Mr. Guziuivi's demand under Excise passwi— Mr. 
Donald's demand under Stamps rejected. 

20 Mar 24 Demands under Forests^ Scheduled Taxes, Irrigation etc. and Goiifiai 

Administration refused ; Demand under Begistiation passed. 

24 Mar 24 Mr. Sycdul Huq’s motion for refusal of Ministers* Salary carrieil— 

A. Bahim's demand under Administration of Justice rcfusctl. 

2(i Mar 24 Demand under Jails and Convicts* Settlements refused— Demand nmkr 
Police partially granted. 

27 Mar 24 Dcmaml under Ports and Pilotage refused— Demand uniler Eilucatiea 

granted after short reduction. 

28 Mar 24 Demands uudei' Medical and I'ublic Health granted. 

29 Mar 24 Supplcmentaiy estimates presented and voted. 

1 Apr 24 Demand under Industries and ten other demands passed unopposed 

COUNCIL PROROGUED. 

1 4 Apr 24 Governor certitied the rejected Budget grants. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Bengal Legislative Council 

J A N U A BY^U J Hu U I9H, 

The first session of the Secord Reformed Council of Bengal mot at 
the Town Hall on Tuesday the 22rd January at 3 in the afterroou 
for the taking of oaths* The Hon* Mr. H. E« A. Cotton presided. 
The Swari^ist members occupied the left wing of the Presidential chair 
aith the Independents sitting in a group on their left, while the Constitu- 
tioitalists and non't>ffietal European members weie seated on the right of the 
rresideiiti the officials occupying the front seats. Most of the Swarsjiat 
members were clad in white Khaddar. Babn Anil Baran Roy was in loin- 
cloth and Babu Satkaripeii Roy bare-footed. The Nationalists were cither 
dressed in dheti and eh€ 4 kan or dhoti ai.d chodar^ with the exception of their 
leader, Mr. B. Ohskravarty, dressed in fiock coat. Mr. G. R. Das, with 
Mr. B. Ckakravarty on his left and Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose on his right, 
Rit on the front keeping bis paity in the rear and in the flanks. Babn 
.^urendra Nath Roy, Deputy President of the last Coniioil, preferred to 
take his scat with the Swarajists and chose an obscure corner. 

The President entered the hall punctually at 3 and took his seat when 
all the members stood up to greet him. After this the two MinLterp, the 
lion’ble Maiilvi A. K. Fazlul Hut the Hon^ble Mr. A. K. Ghua^iiavi 
vero sworn in, followed by the official members. The »'^ecrctaiy then 
I ailed the other Membois one lyone. All proceeded to the Presidents 
table aid took the oath, the ceremony ending with a shake of hands 
with the President. When Mr. C. R. Das w'ss taking the oath, be, 
an avowed destroyer of the King's constitution to ‘swear allegiance to 
ibo King, was cheered with derisive clappings coitiiitg from the Indopendent 
^Moup. Babu Satkaiipati with bare feet and Babu Anil Baran iti his 
k ih’cloth attracted much .attention. 

Of the 47 elected Swarajist members, 44 attended and took the oath, 
whom 24 were Hindu out of a total of Iliiidn Swarajists, and 20 
Mussttlmans out of a total of 2*2 Mussulman Swanvjists. The Council was 
then ndjourtied till the next day. 

The Governor's Opening Speech. 

On the 23rd January, tho Governor, H. K. Lord Lytton, foinially 
o]*eiiefl the Council and in doing so delivered a long speeih surveying 
the political situation, specially dwelling on tho poiitic*al crisi.s which has 
Jiiisen on the entry of the Swarajists in the field, and justifying the 
sirbitraiy action of his Government in arresting people right and loft 
under the old hateful Regulation III of 1818. Said His Excellency;— 
My *o help forward the attainment of Government in this eoimtiy 

'^ proportioned to the support which I can iveeivc fiom this Counci’, aiul the HUjT»oj*t 
gent lemcik are likely to give me will be deteimiueil by the coneepriou you entertain 
*' die proper functions of this Council. Uniler k»uch a constitution as you asfilre 
I ^hC8» it iB not the funct ou of the Legislature to govern. That is the function of 
' nxeentive.' The primary function of the Ijcgis’nture is to determine the character^ 

■ ' ’ j r^t'JOnnel butthc ehaiuctcr, of the executive ami liav ng tlHrrminrtl it to support 

' it>ug ua ,t pteseneB that cliaiuoter. That fonn o* constitution can onJy work so 

48 
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long M the i^itical opinion of the oonntry is oi'ganised into c:ear:y defined gn>u|Mi 
or parties. A genera! e'eotion then becomes a contest between the diffemit groups 
for the right to determine the character of the executive. ^ 

The obstacle to complete responsible Government in India to-day is not so much 
the defective form of the existing constitution as the defective formation and mobi isatiozi 
of political opinion, iio long as the voters amt the candidates for election regard thunsclve 
as imlividual units free to vote according to the dictates of their perwnal oonscieua^ti 
aiid in the absence of recognised leaders who can count on the support of 
foJowers, respousib e Government on the representative principle cannot be establistail. 
It was that couftitioa which nuuio the s election of the first Ministers so difficult ami which 
rendered it equa'ly difficult for the Ministers when selecteil to serve the Legis aturc to 
which they were ixwpousible. The work of t)te late Ministers in partially oiguuisitig 
their followers and the arrival on the scene during the last e'ection of a definitely orgnuiMvl 
jKriticn! party with an acknowledged leader have carried us a long way forward a’ oitg 
1 he rood to tht* dcsirLHl goal. It will be your task, gentlemen^ in the Council which l 
am opening to-day by still further conso idating the political groui>s to which you ht'loiig 
10 improve the working of our lepresentative machinery. 

Election of Ministers. 

When tlic resu ts of the recent election in Bengal became known it was api»an;iit 
that the party wliich bad secured the majority of the elected seats was not a parry 
wliich acknowledged the lemlersbip of the existing Ministers and it was for th .. 
leason and this reason a'oue that 1 accepted their resignations. As you kti«»u, 

1 then invited the leader of what apfiearivl to be the largest party to accept responsil*! iiy 
for the irunBfene<l departments. That invitation was declined, because it is at pn-h-ut 
a princip'e of tliai party to accept no responsibility and to op|>ose all Governm. ms 
nniil the f<»rm of the c< institution has been a.tcrcd. I shall not on this occasion >ay 
anything about the? merits of that, po icy. I am oidy now couceriietl with the consequ-nos 
<if it. If^ince I coulil not secure Ministers from ilutt party, and since Go veriiimnt hy 
opposition is the very ueg.^tjon of responsible Government, 1 selected my new 
from among those who believed that the best way of achieving the end wliich it> 
desirwl by all is not to refuse but to accept rcsiKinsibility, not to tlcstroy the fouudarifiiw 
but to build upon them, not to obstruct but to construct. That win be the policy of 
the Ministers who acc epted office, as it was tin? policy of my late Ministers, au«l il a), 
those wlio believe in tiiat policy will sink their personal differences aiul suhoniiiuue 
1 heir disagreements on minor matters to the service of this one great principie wl.icii 
they have in common, the present Government will have sufficient votes in this I’tiunoi; 
to carry out its po.icy during the next 3 years, and to advance in that time appnriah y 
nearer to the goal which we all d<*sirc to reach. But without orgaiiji>ation, wiriiiMii 
jiarty discipline, without loyalty to party leaders, there wWl be no progress. 

Tliroughout llic sessions of this (Council there will be only one main issin hchii.? 
you, namey, whether you will side with the jiarty of obstruction or wlietlier yw« wiii 
hide with the party of construction. If the object of both is the saui-, namely, mr 
attainment of full responsible Government, their metlnsls of obtaining it arc fundamemai'y 
different. One proposes lo show that within existing limits partially iv>|h>iisiIi*j 
G overnment can be mmle to work so successfully tliat there will be no ditiigt i m 
removing tlie limits, the other proposes to show tliat jiaitially responsible Govcrnm<;m 
unworkable but can unfortunately by that means alone convince no one that full n>po»f‘ ' 
ble Government will work any better. It is for you to choose which is liktiy m 
be the more successful, but do not forget that whatever may be the immciliaU* 
on which you will vote, every division will in reality be taken on that iwur. 

•Bevival of Be volutionary Conspiracy. 

Gentlemen, there is one other subject to which you will probably exi»ect nr- t'* 
refer because it is one on which this Council is entitled to some explanation 
the Head of the Executive Government. When proroguing the loot Council 1 n's«j 
an announcement which probably surpriscil the members as well as the geiierai .P“*^***• . 
reminiletl them of the bitter experience which this Province had had of po itical ^ 

past ; 1 warned them that Government possessed evidence of tlie revival of a revo 
conspiracy and that young men were again being trained to commit robb^My « ’ 
murder in the belief that they were thereby serving their country, * 
the Government would take whatever steps might be neoes8ai*y to suppress this 
movement and I appealed for public sappport in the 

was all I was able tc say at that time and in the absence of ilefinite cvideu 
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1IIA7 it to be.ioTc that the nwem ilac(*itie» which had been 

Emit ted had any political motive or bad ban inspired by any revo:ationary oi'gani«atiou. 
Keoent event* have nobappi y proved the justilicatiou of the w*aming and must have 
emivinced every thinking man and woman that there are stiit in Bengal miKcu deil 
iiulividoai* who bc:ieve that iio itioal aspiration* can b.'st be realiad by ineau* of 
s«ji«fi 8 inarion and who consider it au act of imtriotihtu to murder inonifuciit ottiern ^ 
yo sane person is likc:y to bclicv'e that the autli(»rs of these crimes are no fiiitaticit 

«ho liave conceived a personal hatitsi of their intcndetl victim and have ac^iuire*! 
their foreign weapons without the aid of associates. Everyone in Benga knows on y 
to<» well the kind cf infliieuce which i» brought to bear on these impit ssiouttb’e young 
DtudentSy the kind of liteiatnre by which their minds arc intlameil, the kind of oi^i^niHa- 
tii.n whicli supplies them with the weapons which tney |>ossehs uiul tmiuH them 

ill their use. 

Kegulatiou 111 and Arrests, 

Sow, it is the universal cx|)crience of aM OuvernmciUh ihat are confronted with 

(.rganised and revolutionary conspiracies of this character that iluy eniinot be 

oppressed by means of the ordinary !aw\ It is not }k,^cii iar to India, Almost every 

KuTej)can country has at one time or miothcr had thi:* cijpcrieiic*. Every Executive 
OoNfruinent so situated is oblgeil to obtain the sanction of its I.cgis'aturc to tiie 
uH‘ of emergency measures. Tliat was the ex[>ericn(‘e of the (loveriuncnt i»f Bengal 
ill the |>ast. When th<y itad to rt y on the onbitaiy Jaw ilu* revolutionary muve- 
ruiiis flourishcil ; w'heu they wcie annwl with the emergency powers of tlic Defence 
rl India Act it was iffeclive'y su))prcsBCil. If any doubt couM exist on tins point 
.1 has recently been removctl by the publication of the rcmlniscmccB of the olilci 
n\ii uiiouaries who oficiily boast eil of ihc lie’p'essncsM of tlic (b vcri uncut when it 
lu’ul only the ordinary law to rely upon. The power of iufcriuiicnt siippicsmd tin 
iMormciii and this very signifeaut fact s};ou d be rciuciubcinl that though over 
|/ 2 t )0 men lO interned have betm subsetiuemly released no alicgatiou has cM*r Uhoi 
L ijule that any man had been detained who was not in fact couiuHiisl with the 
ivvii'wtionary movement. 

That the movement lias l»ecn revived within the last year no one can now 
ilouljt, aiul the only question to lie considered is how it is (o be dealt with. It, 
!*> no parly question. All jiarties in this Council, I am conviricetl, arc equally 
snxMOis to save Bengal from another outbreak of violent revolutiomiiy crime. The 
that Government are trying to hamper the aoiivities of the Congt'esH 
limy or the Swaraiya Party, was arresting their mcnilKrrs, i« of courst; entirely 
it l out fouiu'.atiuii and statemeuts to that effect do no;, deceive any one. Tlir 
biorrumeut has no quarrel with those parlk's. V.olcuoc is, I believe, eiiua'ly eon- 
iliinnctl by both of them and in the suppression of organiscil violence Oovcrnmciit 
iiiueh entitled to their support as to that of any other party. There are as 
I have expaintd on^y two aJiernniives open to us, one is to allow the revolution- 
loy ^•on^pimey to continue, to |x*nuit robbery and murder tc V»e p’aimiNl and eonteni. 
Mos lvcs with tlie punishment of those who commit them when they can lie eapturcil, 
;<• a 4 *vv the minds of impressionable young men frtsh fiom coi.cgc with eager 
nupu hive natures and hearts ullaiiie with riglitrous patriotic fervour 10 be poiHomil 
Iv iljc rcvolutiouai'y virus, to ribk the iws of our servants and oven rbose of 
*.um>tvnt men in the street, 10 scml the assassins to llie gaMows and a Imv those 
•'le. have t>ervcrtctl them, trained ilcin, armcil them and hcut them out iipou iJieir 
buteiu‘i"s work to lurk in the backgroutul, unscatheii, ami to pii.‘|»arc Jists (f fresh 
vi'-iiins -that is one l)Olicy, that is what is cuphemistica )y dc^crib«l as rr.yiiig 
judicial [iroc XHlingH. It is a icy which we have iinhcsitaiing y rcjccicil. The other 
h' i* y IS to employ emergency measures, to strike swiftly ami uuhcsitai iugly at the 
to stop the poisoa at its source, to use extx'ptiona! powers never inixfiidiHl 
h>.' iinjiual comlitions to such men on'y as have pac-sl ihemselveH Iwyomi the pa’c 
o ihr ordinary law. 1 told the members of the ;a«t t'ocncil tliat we wou d not 

H) employ suce measures -the on’y ones that have proved effective in the 

— if the occasion shou'd arise. The occasion luis arisen ami we have licalt wJtJ* 

*: hronptly without waiting for the poison to sp (*ad. If any mciubcr of this 

.oum ii can suggest a better method than the 011c wc havit ailoptwl for dealing with 

ftJtuation, we sluvil be glad to hear it. Lmikiiig at the resolutions whicii have 
VAbied however for this session, the on^y contribution to our difficulties whicli 
* fliMrover is a pio:>osal that wc should re’easc the men who hatch ihe plola 
^ cuicut ourselves wit It hanging the men who carry' ihciii ou;. 
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\ have not th» tligblMft doubt ttiot tbe vlio^e psdrfW ^teton of Scjiigad woaM 
tnpiXRt fui in the ae:;loii we hnve taken if only th^ knew ait tho (letB which arv* 
known to na UnfommateV wo cannot: pinci them in pOMeiWon of that kaojrkxlxo 
but tliey are entitled to »ome i^rantee that we have aude no mhitakeg in thi^ 
individnaltt whom wc have leUcted. After all it is on!y hnman to err and wc «jf> 
not c!alm to be immune from the possibility of error* With the b3Bt intentions in 
the world and with the best informatlonsi we are not infallible and where oar mi i- 
take would mean depriving an iunocm*. man of bis liberty soai'i check on our o.vri 
Jtui^ment fs reqniro«k 1 do not believe that any member of this Connci! wouM 
adc for the release of the men, whom we have arrested and interned, if he lielirvi^l 
that they guilty of organising robbery ami murder* Remember these m«n acr 

not iletaitied for their pp. ideal opinions. We are in no way codcem^l with 
their opinions bnt^on'y with the methods they employ to attain tlieir object, li^ 
onler, therefore, to safeguard ourselves against error ami to provide the pabiie wifh 
so)ne guarantee that we have not abased the povers we possess, we have submitt/sl 
the who’e of our case to the impartial examination of two Jmlg^ss. These 
have exatiiimtd the material we have pat before them and have inforin'xl lu, 1 1 ) 
that the existence of a revolutionary conspiracy is clearly estab ishc.l, (g) that tlu> 

evhlenc:: is sufficient to prove aC^^ivc )iarticipatinn in that conspiracy in the 

of eveiy man wlioni we have detained by the use of Kegnlatioa 111 of 1818. 

1 trust that the Council will sq;rioiisly consider the information tliat 1 iirivo 

given them and will suppoit the Government in their cffii.-rs to save Rengal iro.n 

reverting to the honible experiences of 1^12-1916 and incurring the rep-oacli of tj,« 
whole civilised world that the c^use of Indii^n nationalism is stained with b oinl. 

This speech only aggravated the impending crises, and it showt^d 
how much I^ord Lyttou was in the hollow of the hands of his Executive 
which was fighting for dear life to strangle and stifle the rising voice 
of nationalism in Bengal. His Excellency then ended with a long-wiml?/! 
peroration on *‘Law and Order” to which he wanted the Counoirs supp »rt. 

Election of Deputy President. 

After His Excellency had left the Council the election of the Deputy 
President of the Council took pla?e. Major Hassan Suhrawardy was declared 
elected by a majority of 51 votes against hia two rivals Mr. Surcudra 
Nath Boy (29) and Khan Bahadur Musharuff Hossain (4). Major 
Suhrawardy received the congratulations of the Preaid 3rit. The Couocil 
then a4}Ourned till the next day. 

On the Council meeting on the 24th, after Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
had taken his oath of allegiance, the President announced that Hi.-i 
Excellency the Governor had approved of the election of Major Ifassan 
Suhrawardy as the Deputy President of the Council. ^ The following 
panel was next foimed to preside at meetings of the Council i» tho 
al^nce of the President and the Deputy President:— 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Boy, Sir W. Carey and Messrs. S. X. 
Boy and J. N. Basil. Mi% S. N. Boy expressed his inability to ‘^erve. 

Amendment of Standing Order. 

Maulvi Emdadul Huq (Swans^tst) asked for leave to ^mDve a 
lution for the amendment of Standing Oioier 60. He said that nnw 
that Standing Oixler no member could ask more than 12 ^ 

ait one session of the Council. This rule did not .. 

I 4 egi 8 lativ 6 Assembly or in anjr other Provinohd Council. The nio 
was oanMt with the support of Swarajist members. 

ReieMe ol Reguli^i!^ IH. Prieoiiere 

Mr. J. M- Sen Gupta {Swan«ist) then moved tbo ^ resolution 

“ This Couiiofl rscomiiieiids to the Government that all 
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sat 


pTtsdiMi ^ ^ belonging to Bengal» 
tioa III taiS, be fottliwith releaeed.’* 


detained under Bengal Begula*^ 
He said 


It did net mjuire worte to tell people, partlcalarly the |>ewone whn 

belonged ^ e ^ OOgntiy, (wterring to hi^ Bug wh friemUy, that it waa aMiiiit 
all priiiojp!ea of a free and democratic State to keep pereoiie unpHttoa*\l without 
placing itam before a court of law and allowing them to crow-cxaminc the witncisHm 
abo were produced againat them to teet whetlier they were actually telling tlic 
troth or not. In Eng and during the war even the German epiea had the lK«neHt 
of a trial, even though before a court-martial. They hati the right to repi-esenteil 
by coumiel, the right to cix)fif»-t:xamine the witnesttea and they Itml even the right 
to be ac-iultted by that court if after croa8-ex.imination it waa found that tlusro 
was not snlBcient evidence againat them. 

What I would ask the members of this Mouse and particu arly my Biiglish 
friends : wliat would they think of. any Britisli Uoveiumcnt, however strong it might be. 
if they imprison 15 or 17 Eug ishmen ami keep them in* detention without trial? J>o 
ilicY think that such a Government wou’d lie worth n moinentV piirehaHe or would 
Iftst even for 24 houPH ? W’e have beim tod reiiea that the beginnitigH of a 
live and democratic Government have bwn made in India, and we have a taste 
tif it by the imprisonment of tliese 17 Bengalis without a trial ! There was a 
tinvornmcnt of Imlia lesolution of the Itith ^^ei•temV)er Mi2l which said that Bengal 

IUsu>!iition III of 15 18 shott'd not b.; app icil to Ihmgal or in any other province and 

that its app’ication should be limited to that part icu sir tract of India— the, iuftammab'.e 
Krontier. As early as March 1822 after a rts;o.ution which the s^ieaker imdcrstooil was 
cjiiriid in the Council of State movetl by the Uight HonUi'e Srinivasa Saslii, a 
• ommitrcc with Dr, Tej Bahadur Sapm as Chairman was appointed to ctiiuithM* 
tUtr repressive laws and make rcH^ommendations as to their re|)ea' or amendm^Mit,. 

Tiuil Committee considered the repressive laws and submitted] its report. At the 
.•nd of t hat re|H)rt the Committee deli uiiH? y said that; tlu^ application of the Bengal 
Kegu ation lU of I8lb sliouhl b.-? con'in^d on y to the intlammable part ol' tlio 
Kioatier of India ami that it should never be npptit^l lo Beuga! or any other 

Prikvjtice, These rccommeiMlations wero accept>c<l by the Government of India, Home 
I)c|Mirtraent. That being so, could the Government of Beuga- or for I he matter of 
iliut the Government of India app'y the provisions of the Bengal Uegtration and 
tlviain those persons in prison without a tria' ? Tlie Commit tin* further said In 


That rc;|Mnt that times bad changeri, the licgiiiumgs of responsible Governmcui Irul 
!>«:rn made in tliis country an<l these old laws or Uegu'atioiis must not Isr npp!ie<b 


Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhuiy (Swarqjist) supporting the reaolutioii said 
that they were told that the country was Kviug under a civiliaod 
(Tovernmnit, and if that be so why a regulation which was more tiiati 
a century old should hang on the people o( Indial It was most uri- 
iuat and inhuman to detain these men without trial. 


Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Bay said that in no other civilised 
country would a responsible executive over think of adopting such risky 
incasui-es. The people of Bengal had a bitter experience of thorn when 
a few years back men in their thousands, on the merest suggestions 
of contemptible spies, were snatched away from their homes and made 
to rot and die in unhealthy places and snako'iufestod iiuarters. 

Rai Hareiidra Nath Chowdhuiy supiiortiiig the resoltilioii <iUotod 
^'xtracts from a publication by Professor Rushbrook Williams to show 
that anarchical crimes wei*e extinct. 

Babu Sui*endra Nath Roy who also supported the resolution spoke 
from his own experience to the worthlessness of uncross’oxamined evidence* 
Hiey could not, said Mr. Roy, spirit away people which was against 
the elements of British justice aiwl fair-play. Home sixteen years ago * 
Government deported nine respectable gentlemen including BttlBt 
Krishna Kuinar Mitter who was now a pillar of strength to the Qovt» 
Mr. Travers» an Anglo-Indian, said that the effect of the resolu- 
bon would be to let loose upon society a number of men who had 
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jJready oomnitted serious onciea ! ! (Cries of Questaon). It would mean that 
tibey would be given opportunity to commit further crimes against law* 
abiding citizens. Bengal at the present moment required all the 
capital for exploitation that she could get hold of for the development- 
of her industries, agriculture etc I He would say that during the past 
four years non-co-operation agitation in the province had seriously 
increas^ the poveiiy of the people (Cries of ‘ no/ ‘ no *, ‘ order, ’ * order/) 

This stupid speech was followed by another from Mr. M. £. 
Villiers, another Anglo-Indian, who had attained notoriety by calling 
Mahatma Gandhi as a homicidal maniac. In opposing the motion he said 
that he considered the arguments of the supporters of the motion to 
be positively beneath contempt 

(Cries of unparliamentary expression.) 

The President remarked that those arguments wei’e beyond Mr. Villicr«' 
oomprehonsion (laughter). Mr. Villiers then made haste to withdraw the 
expression. 

Continuing, Mr. Villiers observed that the repoit of the Bepressive 
J^aws Committee referred to by Mr. Sen Gupta said that in case.s of 
emergency omergent laws were necessary. 

Mr. Campbell Forrester who opposed the resolution said that if 
these persofi^ were set at libeity, he would not be surprised if the 
police force resigned in a body 1 This remark was met by derision. 

The Hoi/ble the Muharajadhiraj of Burdwan said that it was an 
inoppoitune time to biing the resolution, a day after the Govenu^rH 
si>oech and ton days after the murder of a law-abiding European 
citizen in bioad day light in Calcutta. (This referred to the Day 
Mulder, See Vol. I, p. 8). The Govt, could not, in face of the facts 
it possessed, possibly give any effect to any of the recommendations 
made in these resolutions, for it would moan aMication of the Goverir 
meikt and a negation of all guarantee of law and order. This as wol! 
as other remarks of the Maharaja was taken by the membei's as aii 
intimidation. On this point, however, ho was met by Mr. C. B. Das later. 

The results of divisions on those resolutions, the Maharaja said, 
might be a foregone conclusion but that would never go to prove to l )0 a tnie 
index of the political situation (hear, hear) and if they conveyed the tni*^ 
mentality of educated Bengal it would go to prove, without any maiiouvoriiiK 
on the pait of co-operating or no-co-operating agents, of men bent uiK)f5 
obstruction and destruction, that Bengal was not yet ht for self-go veminciit. 
(Cries of question, question, hear, hear.) The Maharaja fuiiher said that 
iiuosiions might arise of strengthening the hands of the executive 
instead of weakening it by those methods under the Defence of India 
Act which had previously made it possible for the Govei^mcnt of Bengal 
to paralyse the i-evolutionary movement in Bengal. 

At this stiige Mr. C, B. Das moved that the debate be contimiod 
till 9 p.m. or such time till it not huished. 

The President said that he would allow the debate to eontiiiuc till 
a qimiter past seven as usual and would not prolong it. Eventually 
discussion was adjourned to the next day. 

Next day, Januaiy 25th, on the resumption of the debate Mr. S. t 
Mukherjeo, the nominated member for the Indian (Kristians, who, it 
alleged, had been angling fiom sometime previous for official favour, am ^ 
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though T6imdiat»d by his community had been i)Osiiig as their representatiYO 
ill the Council rose and spoke against the motion. He created a diversion 
in the House by quoting some unauthorised statementB from newsiiapeni 
iO)d was after a good deal of heckling made to sit down. 

He was follow^ by two Mahomedati gentlemen, one ol whom 
characterised Regulation III of 1818 as a necessary evil. This gentle* 
man bad apparently a dread of newspapers and had a cheap iling at 
Nationalist newspapers specnilly and remarked th^^t '‘sometimes speeches 
iind writings in newspapers may do greater harm than Maxim guns.” 

Sir H. STEPHENSON 011 behalf of the Gk)vt. entered into a lengthy 
iiud cai'efully prepared defence of the mensure. He gave a coiineotod 
history of "revolutionary crimes*' in Bengal and made an impassioned 
ai>i»eal to the House to thiow out the resolution. His spemh was received 
with cheers from the official and European honchos. The Nationalists 

appeared, however, to be quite unconvinced by his specious roa8*>niijgs. 
Sir H. Stephenson displayed, however, groat tact and ii»o<loratiou in his 
nttorances and tried his best to avoid wounding the suscoptihilitios of 
the Naiionalist mombors. 

Aftor Sir H. Stephenson had stated the Government views Mr. C. 
li. Das rose to support the resolution. With great force and cloquenco 
Mr. DAS refuted the argiiinonta of the officials and other supporters 
.»f the obnoxious measure. " Wo have done it, tmst us, was the 
whole argument of the bureimcracy in supi^>rt of the depoitations”, said 

Mr. Das. He emphasized the fact that the Indian National Congress 

was pledged to a policy of non-violence for the attaimnent of " Swaraj.^' 
It was impossible therefore, said Mr. Das, that one belonging to the 
Cungress should countenance the murders and other measures of violence, 
but some of the deportees, said Mr. J>i«, wore his associates and hti 
•ould give his word of honour that they preached non-violence whore- 
over they went. The Government declared " that it would not bo 

‘•oeroed by the tactics of the Swaraiists.” "If the goveriimont is not 
to V>e coerced”, declared Mr. Das with groat warmth amidst the 
applause of the Nationalist members of the House, “ the people of 
this country are not also to be coerced.** Pin-drop silence prevailed 
in the House when Mr. Das was ou his legs and his remarks were 
hcai-d with bated breath by the whole House. Mo said : — 

It not our grievauoe that the G<»Vt';rTimciit. has put. tliehc men unUcM' .'irreBt, without 
;oiy information at a’l. But our grievance ]8 that this iiiformatioa is not pio|H*rly 
A< rngarilb tin's grievance we Jiavo uot*heanl one wor,! in answer (li*-ar, h*Hr). We 
iisivr been to. cl that there are statements mtulv hy several pr rsttiis ; w(^ have h.'cu 
that ix‘|H>rtB have b.* n made and that tliry tuvve b^m eonsideivd by the tlov- 
' What I want to ask is how any Govornment oHieja', howv vcr giftwl he 

b<., is ill a position to test the truth of a statrmeiit, unhsis tlH* man who 
nuko that statement is brought before him ami questions arc put to him. I 
"uhinit, it is impossible. What is usua'Iy done ami I take it, tin: report is m:wle^ 
nqsiit is Tc*d^ of course the reiioit rontaiiis the information which would lie 
"Ufticteiit in the opinion of the officia s <M)iiccnicd for the app ieat sou of the act. 
Aud then I take it, tliat irifonnatioii is couiitiT-signcil ; it is sent up to the 
G^Heriimcnt of India and it is tent up Ijcfore two Jmiges. Tim womhi is that 
can be found to j-epon as to the gui.t iniiocem^e of ihosohs ujsm wliat 
call dea<t records t 

ihe Judges make their report (hear, hear). The report is imUdential, wo have 
r been favoarc<l with extracts fiom that n iMirt. To prove wliat ? Not one 
scmcncc has been placed before this House. Not one argument is p‘nc*«l before 
Tim.- my reason is -“We have done this, wc have doTi« tliat. You must trust 



'^smT I CMi iavm the Bim*lile l(a^ 

Ht c^is)<^ tbiit tbcse penons wbo hm Wn ftmstc^ oog^t not |o 

ttny longer (htur, hair)» Is ttol opli^i - wrmgf 1 VeMiire fo tliiiEili;^4<:i^^^ 
3loii*ble mmier in thtage Iim g^ven i^ptoiSc iiislnn^ witlifnift 

and other dcfcrlption. 1 am not oomplftining i^i&fit iha^ JM lelb me ghe ytu 
wlat has happened in my onvu penonal e^yottevm and my expefiqtioie is as good 
t^at of any body else in this House. It has been' my cndeaviwr lor the last 
few years to apfiroabh these yoangmen who for simaetime or ' 0^ belonged to 
xe^^oliitioiiary societies to bring them over to the Congress and prove to them that 
we cannot win our liberty by the application of violence. And I say I have succeeded 
in persuading many of them. But to my Loxtor^ what do I find t They were pounced 
npon by the (;olice within a few days and iodged in jail. For what oftence? BV 
could not Bsoertaiii 4hat at llic time. Afterwards we were toM that they wen- 
detained under Kegulatiou 111 of 1018. 

1 will g:Te you a few interesting details. Questions were put in ibis House &» 
to whctlier any definite charges were made against them.-— 1 want to draw jour 
attention. Sir, and the attention of this House to that— to say what were the delinin- 
charges Drought against them ? What is the reply i The* answer is chaigt^s havr 
lieeu put to the prieoneis.” Is it with regard to definite oiSsitoes? The answer is 
vide the previous answer. Hir, the previous answer is ^‘charges were put to ihtm”, 
£\ety Vorly understands the distinqtion between ^charges^ and *deliLite chaigob'. 
Ai.d I declare in this House that no definite chmges w'ere put against any of them. 

irivchiiuat«:d the case. If the Hon*ble Member has quoted an extract from 
a rcpoit of jmlgts, let me quote to him extracts fiom my report. We obtaim-il 
pet mission to visit these ik’tkoiip. We sent our friends to them. They w’cre ask(*»i 
hlitcificaliy with regaid to what had happenetl. And they were to!d this. 

These arc the charges : “You are a Bolshevik agent : That is charge Xu. I. 
“Was any deli nit e pi oof placed before you’*? No, What did you pay? “I said it 
was an abominable lie.” I am quoting from my report. I ask you to consider suppoHing 
any one of you in charged like this, how can you prove that you are not a Bolshevik 
agent ? Suppose 1 am ehaigcd like this, how can 1 prove that 1 am not a Bo'shrvik 
agent ? Because (pome one leported some thing— a spy somewhere has said someth iii^ 
that to and so has ^lonc such and such thing w*hich is untestCHl— am I to h- 
charged like that ? The man who has made the statement must be brought befoi*- 
some rcsponsib'e oflftcer. He shou!<l be cross-examined to show the otter hol owiiriss 
and falsity of his st aliment. With regaid to these men 1 cannot believe for un.* 
single momcni tlat tluy arc Boishevik agents. 

Then Hieic is another cliarge— “Y’ou are privy to murder of a police officii." 
"Whicli police ifRceis ?— they asked. The information w^as denied. When did tin 
murder or murders take place?— they asked. This infoixuatiou, toi>, they were denied. 

I ask you, in all scriousnefcs, how is it possible for a man to answer a ehargi- 
like this— “You are privy to municr of a police officer.” They can only say iha? 
it is tt lie, an aboramablc lie. That is what they said. 

1 Then . the third charge is “You arc an associate of so and so.” These asK) 
ciates are also detained persons. Of course it is possible to be astodated witl* 
these men without bring guilty of murder. If that charge is prefem^d against nir, 
i am afraid, I have to plead guilty to that charge, Koine of these interned won- 
luy associates— they niv men with whom I luivc worked. They have workwl with 
me and preached the <ioctrlnc of noii-violeuce. I am proud of them. 

Another question was put to them “You were preaching soilition and pulilidi- 
ing infiammatory literature,” Of course the inflammatory literature is b(ft»iv tli' 
Govenuneut. 11 it is sc<iitiou8 according to law, tium why they are not put 
thtdr trial ? These arc the kiiuls of charges that arc brought against tlicm. 

My grievance is, either there is evidence before tlie Government which ih** 
Government beieven is sufficient to prove their gui.t in a court of law or, if du* 

Om^rnment dtas not believe it, the Qoveiitment has no right to detain them (Isav* 

hear). If the Govcitunent has in its possession evidence whidi it believes to 
true, let them be prodac(?d for trial. The Government dare not prodooe them to’’ 
trial. 1 say there is no evidence against them,.. 

There is another side of the <|ac8tion. It is witJi regard to the question d 

policy. It is a question which is more important than the qnestiou of o? 

innocencre of these men. And that is the question to which I trtiidl refer to 
have done. .1 a^k the GNwemmeht to seriously consider, oan the appIicaUtm of 
lawless laws, as I call them— these repressive decrccs-cau 
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lK)ssibiy put un end ta revolutionuty movrmeiKtr 1 do not deny that hi Beniml 
there waa revolutiwary uovtwnt.aiul I unfortunately for uh, lor thoee who 
hcloug tu the Indian ^ar3onal Congreca^ thia rcTolutionary movcmeut exists ami will 
ixist as long aa wiadom doia not prevail in the Council ChamUr of your admniis. 
natora. 1 Mk thin questiou solemnly in the hisioiy of the world has revo utioimiy 
loovement been chrckcd at any time by repressive ligialat un / It has never been claekid 
It can never chtek rcvo!utioiiaiy movement. It can never suppress it. I am tod 
that when these inteinments took place the revo^ntlonary movement was suppnsMd 
It was not suiprcased. If it was suppressed why has it laiscil its head aRain ,* li 
wes not suppiesse<L It buried its head underground. Eveiy time you apply thm* 
rigulationa, eveiy time you at‘iul pcoj^le to jail without trial, it creates disaffec- 
lion. 1 will ask you to seriously consider— can revo'ut ionary rrimm oeast* if dis- 
affection increases/ The Tcvo.’utionaries may be temporarily suppressid but ony for 
I hr time. Kemember, tl.e man who throws the bcanb is not ihf only rerroriw. Hr 
> a tciTorist undoubtedly. The man who shoots iuuocreut frl'ow-citixens Jn a 
icnorist. He is a triiorist no doubt. But he is not the ony terrorist. Thrre an- 
vncomcious terrorsts. TIksc terrorists are tlose who practise upon tla? fear of 
il;e people. Lit me <,uote this horn an extract I made from an Kiiglish news|iai)er 
H few years ago:— 

** Every one who talks of the iieeil of law aiui onloi while iRnoring the 

.-.ijil Ri'taler nerd for justice is a terrorist. The terrorist is a man in terror trying 

ii. strike terror in some Loily else. Thus any one of us is linb e to U'eonie a 
i« !:oiist on occasions of (latiic and excitement." - 

If the Goveinment has any jeason to supiose that rtvo utionaiy inovrtiieiit wid 
Mi-tease in btrength, then the oii'y thing they have got to c-onbidv-'i- is how io 
>:o;sry the people of this country. It is ailmittrd that tlusi* levoliitioTturirs arc 
piirilots. It was stated by His Excelleiiey the other day that these revt» ut oiuirles 
nit patriots. They are Out to secure ilie liljcrty of their country. 

C hange Of Heart— the CJnly ISolutioti. 

We are told that the Oovcinmcnt will never bt* eociced. If hy coercion is 
It I mil the application of physical force, I agree. Hut if that statcmein means that. 
i!r (lovernment is not t(» yie.hl to the wishes of the jicople, I differ entire y (hear, 
h*ar). Jf it is statsd that Government is not to be coerced, may / not make dils 

dedarathn on behalf of the people of this country that the people of this country 
uiii not be coerced either. (Hear, hrar). Then foi e w hat is wtiiiteil is a change 

la-art. That is the only peaceful solution of the; question, Aiut I ask ytai 
H ous y to consider this. 1 ask you to imss this lerolution and 1 Hp|iea1 to tia* 
(• ^erTunentto accept this resolution as a proof of that change of heart upon which 
Jiiid upon which aloiu; flepenils the peaceful solution of tliis p.nblem. (Hear, hear/. 
Just one word, and I have done. His Excellency— I lieg your pnnlou— E mean 

• ' *' Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan yesterday nuule uw; of an argument, which 

i-fuiwih very much like intimidation. It was certain y not h s intention, I atlmii. 
l;i«t what the Hon'ble Member said was this that ihc* Uoveiiiiiirnt will never accept 

t'i '. He was asking you not to accept this resolutimi and one of the rcawms upon 

"’',«-h he relied w-as that the Govirnmeut would never RotTpt our reconirncndafioii. 

I ' raufte the Government would not accept the rm>!ut, on, you w^ie ti»'il you shou'd 
* ' " |»as«i it. That sounds like iiuimidatioii. Let me assure the Hon’l> e MemlsM' thru 
V'Li House will not be bttimtdated eid^, and that bt spite of what he has said this House 

pass the JUsoiution. 

After Mr. Dae had sat down, a European gentleman itiee and made 
astounding statement that none of the internees or defiottees ever 
"eiiously questaoned the illegality of the action of the Government agniust 
Litm. This gratuitous observation met with a crushing retoit fiom 

bium Satyendra Chandra Mittra who was himself interned ni.der the 
f -efeiice of India Act. Mr. Sen Gupfct was asked to reply to the 

tieliftte but be prefemd to waive his 14 ht aid the resolution was put 
the vote and declared lost. 

A division was demanded and the result showed that 76 members 
'^ted for and 45 against it and it was received with ringing applause 

* > the Swaiwiists. 

49 
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The pMndaiit daotarad ' tha reioliitikMi aaiiied. Tlie 
^*Tim Ccim^i\ f6(poiiitnea<l« to die CoVenimeBi difO Goveni- 
ment of Indie be ewroacked for tbe immediete ideeae of the 
persons bebmpng to Bengal who have been plated tind^ penonal 
leatfaint under Bengal Rcjpfulalioii 111 of 1818. and that, if neces- 
sary, they be tried according to law in an open court of justice.** 
Of the three Ministers, Babo Surendra Nath Mulliok was absent 
as on the two previous days. The two other Ministers. Mouivi Farlul 
Huq and Mr. Ghosnavi were present but did not open their mouths 

but voted with the Government. The Swaraiists. of course, voted solid 
for Mr. Sen Gupta’s resolution. The Independents also followed 

suit and all of them voted for the motion. Besides the Moslem 

Swan^ists there were a few other Independent * Mahomedan members 

who also went to the right lobby along widi the Swamfists and other 
Nationalists. 

The Second Rsaolution on Political Prisoners. 

Another motion of Mr. J.. M. Sen Gupta that:— - 
“This Council recoommends to the Gbvernment that all political 
prisoners of and belonging to Bengal namely:— 

'(a) those convicted for offences committed with a political motive 
before the Royal Amnesty granted in the Royal Proclamation issued 
by His Graoioiu Majesty, the King'-Kmperor, on the 23rd of December. 19|() ; 

'(b) those ooiivict^ under the Criminal l^aw Amendment Act (XIV 
of 1908), during 1921 and 1922; and 

' (c) those convicted for sedition, and those bound down and iiri' 
prisoned under Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Coda for deliver- 
ing seditious speeches during 1921, 1922, and 1923 be forthwith 

released.” 

was oarried by a majority of 31 votes, 41 voting against and 72 
for the resolution. 

The Third Resolution on Repressive Laws. 

Another losolution moved by Babu B. K. Bose on repressive laws 
ran thus 

III. “ This Council recommends to the QoVemment to r6<iue6t the 
Government of India for the immediate repeal or witbdrawiJ in i-egard 
to Bengal of the following laws; 

(1) the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1811 (X of 1911); 

(2) the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1988 (XIV of 1908); 

(3) Seotioiis 15 and 15 A and other seetioiie so far as they 
relate to Sections 15 and 16 A of tibe Polioe Act, 1881 (V of 1861) ; ami 

(4) Bengal Regulation III of 1818” 

The morion was being diicusied when the Coundl iK^ouri^ till 
the 2Mili January. 

on Reg. Ill, ' Pnt^tNtfy 

At question time Mt ifc tJUPTA had ai*ed : (a) W diit Kon’ble the Member 

in oharge the Po!iti<^l be p'.caBed to lay oh the iab!e a etAtemem 

giving the IbUowjiig the paiwliis ariested and 4etaine«i m 

Bei^l under fi^latka in 

(i) the names of tl^persOM Wm ^ 





DBB^ ON POUtlCAi: PRISONERS 

<i4 lift dAM m wliidr «aeb at these peisont ww artvslod { 

(Ui) the chwgee, if any, which ww tomgbt actual each «J th<ee uentcnH before 
am»t ; tf W ^hich have been gyauted to each of thefcpemoiiii ; 

(v) the p!aoe oC detentloii of each of theae persons ; and » 

(vi) the pwseot daily or months expenditure on each of these pei^souM for food. 

(b) Will the Koh^ble the Member be pleased to state 

(i) wheth r the said p.5noii8 were charged with definite otfences ; 

<ii) whether they were aUowed sufllcient opportunity to aiu 
writing ; and (iii) whether these cases were placed before Judges 7 

(c) will the Hon*b:e the Member be ^ieas^d to state whether the persons or any of 

Them were aslsod by the police if they were members of the Swamjya Party befo.'e 
arrest ? . 


answer sutdi cliarges in 


The Hon’hle BIB HVUH STEPHENSON replie.1 
(i> ami (ii) A statement is laid on the table. 

(iii) Charges have been put to all the prisonerN. lu the public interest, however, 
iMiN crnment do not cousuler it desirable to publish them. 

(iv) and (v) Government do not consiiler it dehirable to publish this informatioii. 

(vi) Rupee one and annas four. 

(b) (i) Vide answer to (a) (iii). (ii) Yes. 

(iii) With the exception of two of tlie prisoners wiio were arrest etl at. the instance 
. i the Government of Intlia, the cases of all were plactttl before the Judges. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

fitaioiiMnl refarnid to in the reply to claoaos (a)(i) and (ii) of the (| tit's tiort 
^l owing the names, etc., of the State prisoners confined under Regulation III of 1618;-. 


KAMlSe Ot BtATK PBISONKRS AKT> DATKS of AttItBST. 

(1) Amrita I^al 6arkar«-25th September, |pg:i. 

(2) Rabindm Mohan Sen Gupta -fifith September, 11138. 

(8) Baiish Cbandn Pakrasbi (Satish Bliattacharjya) ?-»26th 8cpU;mbcr, 1833. 

(4) Manmobati Bhattachariya-Sfith September, 1928. 

(6) rpendra Nath Banerji— 36th September, 11123. 

((>) Kali Prasad Banerji-ffith September, 1223. 

(7) Jibau Lat Chatterji — Sud October, 1228. 

(6) Hhnpati Mazumdar «-86th September, 122.S, 

(«) Ramesh Chandra Patta Chaudburi^25th Septemb(?r, 1928. 

(10) Monoranjan Gupta *l^th September, 192.3. 

(11) Mttsaflar Ahmefl-*-17th May, 1923. 

(12) Jyotish Chandra Ghosh— 26th September, 1923. 

(13) Atindra Mohan Boy Chaudhuri— 6tb October, 1928. 

(|4) Nalini Nath Gupta —2Qtb December, 1923. 

(15) Bhupendra Kumar Dutta -25th September, 1923. 

(16) Amarendra Nath Chalterii — 36th September, 1928. 

(17) Jadu Gopal Mukheriee-^26th September, 192$, 

On the Council aasembliog on the 28th January the adjourned debate 
•'H Mr. B. K. Bose’s Besolution was taken up. Mr. B. CHAKRAVAETY, 
the leader of the Nationalist party, first rose in support of the 
»'*p6ohition and spoke as follows 

1 for one concede that the first duty of a civiliseil Government is the mainuv 
finact of law ami order there is no doubt about that. But at the name time I 

1 ™y emphatic protest against tbe statement that the exprcsslou ‘ law amt 
' Mier bhould include repres^vc measureH, If I may be (lermitted, I may rwnl a 
the great Englndi Jurist, B'ackstone : “To bereave a life by vioenc.^ 
ih his states without accusation and trial would be so gross and atroclouH 

c ‘lespotism as must at onde convey an alarm throughout the Kingdom, 
aiv of persons by secretly hurrying them to jail where their suffcnnipi 

w » less pub ic, less striking thing ami therefore a more dangerous 
iiiwiiil..” •rhaiary Ckivemmenf.’* As I have the honour of mldreHsfng the 

House, Eng.ish gentlemen, I hope, will bear in mind what was Mikt 
ihai Ik great jurist Now 1 come to more recent timesw Members are awatu 
*n«rc were tfo«b!es at the time when Lord MoDey was BecreUry of Btate for 
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Indiii aiul Lcmi Minto was the Vioeroy. Members are aware a *60 that some deptjtt. 
atioiis took place then. 1 am toM that one of the deportees is a pillar of sircuL'th 
to the prtsent Government, However that may be in 1909 Lord Morley wrote 
I^rd Minto as fol!ows ; won't fol!ow yon in deportations^ Vou state your csj;.,. 
willi irmarfcable force, I admit. But then I comfort myself in my disquiet ot 
differing from you by the reflection that perhaps tfcc Spanish Viceroy in tlj,. 
Hetherlands, the Austrian Viceroy in Vienna, the Bourboni in the Sicilies ait«i 
Ctovemors in the ol<l American colonics used reasonings not tvhony dissfmi'ar aixi 
not much less fcrceful." 

And 1 venture to think, however atrocious a measure might be, however it mnv 
itifiirigc* the libei^hw of the citizens, reasons liave been found, and it Has hewn ilt 
the mouth of every one from time immemorial, that for the sake of < law and oMim' 
if is necessary to resort to repressive measures. When the greatest of the Bourbon. 
I.ouis XIV had to dcfcml his conduct, his answer was-**‘^You speak of (fovem. 
inent, you stNsak of administration, it is me" amt the Bourbon defexid tl his conducM 
on the ground o! law and order. However that may be^ let os come to more re<;eTiT 
times. The mcmbei's of this House have heard the name of Dr. Masaryk who is 
now* the rcB|)ectcd President of the Republic of Czecho>8!avokia, , When the Austruiii 
Oovernmeru w'as in iiow'cr he was condemned to death in the name of law and 
order. He had to flee from his country and take shelter in England. The SilRTian 
f xiics were defended on the ground of law and order. Therefore when the cxprchhioti 
^Jaw and order’ is trotted out it does not in the slightest degree interfere with 
n».v point that it has Ijccxi the cry from time immemorial of every irresponsible nutlmrity. 
Hoience has st: own that even mineral matter or inorganic matter is capable of respond, 
iug to external stimuli. But I have not yet found any irres^nsiblc authoritv 
respnntling to (he stimulus of pub ic opinion (hear, hear). It seems to me dm! 
irresponsible govemmont is synonymous with government incapable of ai)pn*ciatiii.: 
the optniiiii <)f the iKiopJe governed by them. 

** Century Old Regulation Htill Young ’* 

The measures against which we are complaining so far as my reso’utiou ■'i 
roneeriied arc thicH*. In the first place let us take Bengal Regulation III of 1818. It i- 
more than a century o d. The members of this House are aware that couditions in India lu 
1818 were such that it >vas uecessary to pass that regulation. It was intended for the 
ptiriiose of preventing inter. oi>ei'8 from foicign countries coming into this country to oniit< 
difficulties, antongst others, lu the Fendatoiy States. This hoary good olil friciul <•! 
ours, although more than imndred years olil, seems to me as young as ever. Age dc»r> 
not seem to have affected its vitality. There w’as a solemn Committee appointeil for tis 
purprsic of saying good-bye to this imiticalai’ regulation. They said it was an aichrii* 
pirco of legislat on and ought not to be on tlie statute book. They farther said, 
tluy were not going to apply it except in the Inflammable Frontier Provinces^ That wa* 
the fliuiiiig of the Committee. It was followed by a resolution of the Government of India 
a<‘cepting the recomnieiulat.ion of the Committee. But can there be any justification ir 
the year of grace 1928, about 12 months after the publication of that report, for i la* 
rv course that had to be had to the ust^ of that regulation for the purpose of hurry in;* 
into jail some 17 persons of His Gracious Majesty's subjects? How* can we, who havi* t* 
tlcal with the people of (his country, justify this action after the most Kolemfi 
declaration, not by the Local Govenuuent, but by the Central Government of Ind.i 
which has been inferred to above? 

The H6n’l)le Sir ABDUE BAHIM uAd that these measures w^eie 
preventive laws and necessary for the prevention of crime. The Cj imiiwl 
Procedure Code was full of measures for the purpose of prevention 
of Crime. These three measures were all measures of that kind. Not a 
single cogent argument had been advanced to show that they were uii* 
ne88aTy^ After referring to the report of the Eepressive Laws Committee 
Sir Abdur Bahim said that if they found the Bengal Begdlation necessao 
here they were perfectly justified in appl^ng it. The object of tne 
Seditious Meetings Act was to prevent sedition and the ^ Criminal 
Amendipent Act aimed at suppressing unlawful associations. A law o 
this character was liable to be misused but was- that a good 
fur repcalirg such an Act? The passing of the Goonda Act snow 
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that iho people wai^ a more draetio measure than these lawa The 
diffareiie6 between the Ooo^a Act and the Bengal Regulation was that 
theGoonda Act did not refer, to the Bhadralog class. They could not 
gay that tiiere should bo one law for the Bhadralog and another for the 
poorer elaaaes. 

Mr. Chakravaity.^ WeareallGoondas! (laughter). 

Mr. 0. B. Das in rej^y to the Govt members said 

I hsTS to reply to eartaia otMertattmii Wade by Sir Abdat Rabioi, elherwite 
I iroiild not have ihoaght it otCjMery to get np aad speak at all. At the very 
cotset 1 wish to asaks one thing pefl«etly cleat. Sir Abdar Bshim in leretflng to 
•onis of ns said that wa gentieman who want to hava the statntes rapcalsd wonld 
not take ni» the rasponsib lity of llofarninaat ; that statement is ahsolntely 
incorree*. We are, me yon are ail awar**, prerared to take op the responsibility of 
the Oovernos-nt (tiiaf, bear,) of. this prottnoe and onr only objsoiion is that the 
Government is nut made respond ib!e to the people of this conntry (hear, bear), and 
tbe moment the Oovernment is made reepontible to the people of this oonntry Sir 
Ab^ni nahim wil) Sad every one of ns ready to take np the responsibility of the 
Goveromenf. Bnt what was offered to os is not the reeponsihility of the entile 
Oovernmenf, bnt only part of it, and that part cannot be disscoiated from the 
whole. It ie a kind of feaponaiblltty which ia not reaponsiblo to anybo^ly. Oertatnly 
we refnaed to ahonldei that kind of reaponaibility. 


Necciaity of Preventive Lews. 

To mahe ear poaltloa clear I chall oromed to deal with one or two argnmenta 
pat forward by Sir Abdar Rahim. Tee Hm*ble Member was angry becaase Mr. 
Chakrabarti did nnt pat forward facts. Sir Abdnr Rahim said that these are 
preventive laws which are necessary for the maintenance of Law and Order. Therefore 
those laws mast remain on the Statnte Book. Bat the whole question is whether 
preventive laws have any tafegaards. We are told In season and ont of season that 
every civUiatsd coantry some tima or other have reasons for emergency legislation, 
bet may 1 remind the Honse of one fact, that is also proved by history, vis , that there 
if hardly any civipaed Oovetnment which is not tesponslble to the people ? The whole 
ciifftirence Ie there. Teat is the point In a natsbell. If the Government of this oonvtry 
had been refponsible to the people and if it hod been thought necessary to enact repressive 
Lgiflatioo for the lime being, the people would have agreed to that becansc they knew 
that the moment these measures were misapplied and people were misgoverned on account 
of this enactment they would have the right to rnn that Government out. India to-day 
has not got that right. Therefore we have to be very careful in allowing these repressive 
legislations to be kept In the Statnte, Members of the Government are after all human 
beings. They cannot help taking side on a particnlar question. They are human and 
there It this danger of applying the reitretsive statntes in patting down political freedom. 
It fs from that point of view that we have the greatest objection to the conttnuanoe of 
these represalve lawe on the Statute Book. 

There ia another argument put forwurd by Sir Abdnr Babim. Heseys tl at there 
are seetlous In the Crimlnid Proeedam Code which contain preventive laws and that 
therefore this Houee ought not to get rid id preventive laws. I cannot nnderstand that 
kind of argument. — There ure preventive laws and preventive laws. There are many 
preventive laws in the Orfminat Procedure Code which are considered nroesiary. But 
it does not follow from that that every legielation which is pnt forward as a preventive 
bgifflatien muet be kept np. I cannot understand that argnment at all. 


Unpopularity Of the Regulation. 

Then the Hon’ble Str Abdnr Rahim went on to sey with regard to Regulation 111 of 
I018 that thete was the Qoonda Act and the peopl** were very anxious tor the Gnooria 
Act. The Qoonda Act is aomethlng like Begulatlon 111 c f 1818 and therefore people are 
Animus to have Bmlation III of 1818 retained on the Statute Book ! 1 must say 

f was struck with tbe .pjnrlect tyllogiam pot forward by Sir Abdor Babim. 1 do not 
know whether the Ooonda Act Is popular or not, Bnt the kind «£ Gconda Act passed 
last year Is certainly very objectionable. I have not eonsnlted the public with 
ref rence to that question bnt 1 would point out to Sir Abdnr Babim that Bengal 
• ^n ation m of istg ft anpopnlar. It ia a fact. Ask any oonntryman of ours, 
aQ;^body who Is leaponvible to the people of this country, whom the people look 
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upon M tbeir Ittkhft tnj one c*f Ibcm Mtd you will flnd lbftt Bengal fUpnUtioa m 
ot 1818 it not wanted by the people. Let ae read to yon a pawage Irom what wai faid 
by the pcet BablLdra Nath Tagoie, Be eald : ** Tbe policy of teerea cjLileuioat<oti 
and panlabment hltfaetlo ppftiifd baa ltd a very large somber of my ennattymen, 
Ineloilng a gloat many ot tbaae poniahed who are inooeent, leto Imprieonment* 
Tbtf eavonri more of vengeanoe than of precamion/’ That is wby we ob|tct to the 
ooniiniiaiioe of tble regnlation on tbe Statute Hook, 

Babu BUOY KRISHNA BOSE in reply iog to tbe debate said that tho 
Hon’bie Sir Hugh Stephenson wanted a guarantee from Messrs. Das and 
Chakravarty that if these laws were abrogated and if the prisoners wore 
released there would be no murder and no dacoity. In reply to that 
he would ask the Hori’ble Mr. Stephenson and the Government to givo 
them a guarantio that if the continuance of these preventive laws wore 
allowed and if they went on in the way as they were going on now, 
the Ooveniment would bo able to bring peacot law and order in the 
country (heari hear). Change of heart was not one-sided. But would 
the Government give them the guarantee that there would be absolute 
peace by keeping these laws unrepealed and by keeping these men in jail 
without trial t Ho thought that the strongest argument for the repeal of the 
laws had been given by the Hon’ble Member himself when he said 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was never extended to Bengal* that the 
Criminal Law Amoiulmcnt Act was a dead letter and that Section 15A 
of the Police Act was very rarely used. If so, then what was the 
harm in abrogating these laws 1 Sir AIxiur Rahim had said that the Goonda 
Act was more drastic than the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. Then 
why did they not repeal the Regulation and apply the Goonda Act.? 

After (quoting some extracts from the ‘Recollections of Lord Moricy’, 
the speaker said that repressive laws did not save Russia from the 
Duma. Responsible Government was sure to come and if the Govenr 
rneiit went on in that way that would not prevent another Duma in 
India. 

After the Hon'ble Sir Hugh Stephenson had made a brief reply the 
resolution was put to vote and the Preddent declared in favour of the 
‘Noes when a division was demanded. 

At this stage Mr. S. Suhrawardy said— “ Mr. President, Sir, we 
understand some European members.” — President—” Who is this ‘ wo ’ ? 

As the heckling continued Mr. Suhmwaidy remarked that he was quite 
willing to obey the chair but he refused to be coerced by the monibei-s in 
front of him. Mr. S. Suhrawardy said that he and some other members 
wanted ruling from the chair as to whether Major Suhraw’ardy, the 
Deputy Chaiiman* could vote on the resolution. 

The President remarked that when a controversial matter was boiiiji 
discussed and the Deputy Speaker had occupied the chair, he should thii»k 
seriously befdto ho voted. He fuithor said that the Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Commons never dreamt of voting. 

The President hero informed the House that he had received noticei* 
from several members that they had been inconvenieneed by 
while proceeding to the lobbies on the 25th instant. It was not in oitlor 
for a member tc canvas for votes after the division had been declared. 
The paths leading to the Ipbl^ must therefore be kept entirely clear* 

Mauivi Kurul Huq ani tbe President 

When the members of tiiie House were retiring to the diviaon lobby 
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Moidyi Nunil Huq Chowdh^ drew the attention of the Preaident to the 
fact that a member of the House (who it transpired was Moulvi Rajibuddin 
Tarafdar) was being forcibly taken to the "No” lobby. The President 
tried to snub him whereupon Moulvi Nurul Hnq repaated his compl.aint. 
The President then lost his temper and said that if Moulvi Huq did not 
olwy the chair ho would have to be turned out. Nothing daunted the 
Moulvi retorted that if it was his ruling that he would be turned out, ho 
prepared to be turned out. 

The Kesolutioii Carried 

Then the division was over, and the President announced the followiiii< 

l esnlt : 

For the Resolution— 63. 

Against the Resolution— 43. 

There were loud cheers from the opposition benches and the Prosi- 
deiit then adjourned the meeting. 

The following list will indicate the manner in whi(^h the memliers 

voted 


For the Motion 

Maulvi AsImnddiD Ahmad. MauUi RafluddiD Ahmad, MauWi Zayebuddio Ahnal 
Maulvi Z^nooT Ahmad, Maol?l Syed Sultan All, Mr. AUnf Alt, lUbu Ramp»h Ch. 
iUgch*, Dr. PramatbaofUh Banerj-r, Baba Satyakinhore Banerj p, Baba JaUndfanarh 
uaba Saratohandra Baeu, Baba Bejjoy Rrislitia Bosp, Mr. B. Ohakravarty, 
) ill Ml J fjgendrachandra Cbakravarty^ Baba Sodarian Obakravarty, Baba l^meah 
‘ ’>::ittprj<;p, Rai Harendra Nath Ohaadbari, MauUi Muhammad Nurol liaq ('haudhurl 
MauWi Syed Abdor Rauf Hhoadhorys Mr, N. (\ Cboadtr, Babo Mohinlmoban Da% 
M^ (\ R. Da?*, Dr. J. M Daa Gupta. Babn Barailapra'^ad De, MauWt Aldul 
^ialfar. Baba Khagendranath Gaogal*, Shah Sy^d Kmdadul Tluci Mauivi Sfculul 
Muo, Mdulvi Wahed Hossain, Maulvi Mahabobal Hoq. Maulvt Aftab (lohaaln Jnar.Ui. 
Mttutvt Abdur Baseev Khan, Maulvi Aoianat Khan, MaaWi Mabinddfn Khan, Mnulfi 
Ba^'or Mabomad, Baba Mabeudranatb Maiti. Baba Satycndrachandra MItra, Babn 
Taraknath Makbcrjec, Baba Hemcbaadra Naakar, Baba Monomoban Ncogi, MaoWi 
Vbdal Kader, Mr. Prafanna Dov Raika^, Baba Abinadi Chandra lUI, Bahu 
NaKcndrauarayan Bal, Baba Sorendranatb Rai. Dr. Kumnd Haukar Ha*, Kumar 
^bibahekarPHwar Bai, Baba Anilbaran Rai, Baba Maomathanaih Kai, Dr. Ridhannbandra 
H;ii, Mr. D. N. Uai, Mr, Kiraotankar Rai, Mr. Satoowripatl Kai, Babu Sailajaoath 
Uai ( haadboii. Rai Babadar Satyiadrauath Rai Cbaudbori, Baba HAmantakiimar 
'^aikar, Babu NaliniraDiao Sarkar, Mr. B. N. Sanroal, Mr. N, P. Son, Mr, .1. M. 
*H‘n Mr. Gapta. Dr. A. Sabrawardy, Mr. H. S. Subrawardy and Maolvi Mubant* 
mai Vasin. 


Against the Motion. 

Mr. H. Barton, Nawab Syed Nawab Ait i'baadbari, Kban Babadar Manlvf 
Mubammad Chainnddin, Mr 0. G. Cooper, Mr. J. Cottle, Mr. T. Crawford. Babn 
barn Chandra Da«, Major General B. H. Dr are, Mr. G. Dev, Hor. Mr. .1. Donald, 
J T. Donovan, Dr. T. O. D. Dann, Mr. G. 8 Datt, Mr. T Emeraon, Mr. J, 
^'arnpbsll Foreater, The Hon. Mr, A. K. Gboanafi. Sir George Godfrey , Mr P. N. 
i'uiR, Mr. N. B. Qopta. Khan Bahadur KarJr Zablrnl Hnq. Hon. Mr, A. Fnzbl 
’Joq. Khan Bahadur Maalvl Maaarat Howain, Mr. G, T. Hantingfoid, MaoWi 
^'ttranaul Huq, Mr. J. A. Jonoa, Mr, 0. H. L?€*b, The Hon. Maharaja of Burdwao 
A. Marr, Mr. McAlnio, M'. A. N. Moberley. Or. H. W. B. Morenr*, KhaiaS 
A. Nariraddla, Mr. J. T. Philip. Hon. Sir Abdar Rahim, Mr. G. F. Ro*e, Maolrf 
Ailulakub Sircar, Hon, Sir Hogh Stephenaon, Mr. S. C. Stuart WilHami, Mr. J. A. 
Stvan, MauWl Bajibnddin Tarafdar, Mr. W. L. Travera, Mr. Villlara and M^ ll. 
Wilton. 

"iho Council was then adjourned till the 18 th P>bruary. 



BSNGIkt iJWiajkTIV* coin^ ^ 

Swar • ji«l A eii vitie# 

Following tbese great vietotieB in the Council the Swatej |^art.\ 
made an exteneiTe i;>ropaganda throughout Bengal bo ae to ^ create an 
atmOBphere favourable to them and antat^nisHc to Government. 
Ihe following circular letter was ieeued to all leading public men of all 
the district and Bubdivisiottal towns of Bengal by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
and Hari Abdur RaBchid Khan> Seeretaiiei. Bengal Swaraj Party:— 
Dear Sir^ — You must have read in the Frees that the Swaraj>a 
Party and the - Nationalist Party by an overwhelming majority have carried 
the following three resolutions:-- 

[Htrt follows ihs Twd of ths resolutions as pasHd] 

As you are a leading public man, we have been asked by our 
party to bring to your notice the necessity of ^nvening public mcetiujjs 
supporting the three resolutions passed by the Council. We would aUo 
ask you to pass another resolution directing your representatives in the 
Council to oppose all Government measures with a view to put nu 
end to this system of Government which is not r^ponsible to the 
people Of the Government do noc accept the resolutions). 

“ If any member of your district voted against any of the resolution^ 
ill the Council, will you also pass another resolution, the form of which 
is given below? The resolutions may take the following form 

* ‘‘This meeting of the people of approves of the resolu* 

tions on the release of political prisoners and the repeal of repressive 
laws passed by the Bengal Legislative Council and calls upon the 
Government to give effect to the said resolution as voicing the opitiiuT* 
of the electorates of Bengal..’ 

‘ ''This meeting of the electorate of— .^-disapproves of the conduct 
of ...M.L.C., in voting against the resolution on the release ut 

political prisoners and the repeal of repressive laws in the Bengal 
Council and calls upon him to resign his membership in as much as he 
does not enjoy the coniidenoe of the electorate any more.” 

‘ “ This meeting further urges on the representatives of] the district \n 
the Legislative Council to oppose all Go^eniment measures with a view to 
put an end to the present system of Government which is not at all re^ 
poiisible to the people if immediate effect be not given to the Resolutioi > 
passed by the people’s representatives inside and outside the Council' - 
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^ W»* the budget statement 

The Budget Session — Feb^March 1924 

The Council reasgambled after the recess oti the 1 8th February on whidi 
<)ate it sat only for an hour. The only work was the presentation of the 
Budget estimate for 1924*25 by the Hon. Mr. J. Don^Ud, the finance member. 
Attendance was thin. Proceedii^s opened with a few members taking their 
f>ath and then the Hon. the President made a long statement setting forth 
h\si reasons for disallowing the no*oonfidenoe motion on the Ministers. 

The President said : — 

“ 1 reodveil during the recesb from a member of the i'ounch a iiotiue of the tw« 
Jo* owing motions which was buhmitted umler the provisions of Standing Onler 7S 
l(W of Hi IV of the Bengal Legislative Goanoil Hues ami Stamhng Onlm). 

I . That a forma* ackiress be presenreil lo His Kxcolieney the (lovernoi* of Btmgal 
^utrtuitting that His Kxce!lency’« pieseat Ministers do not enjoy the couddenoe of 
liip Council. 

II. Tliat a message be sent to His KxccUent!y the Governor thiough the 
li.m'bte the Preisident of the Bengal l^^gislativc Oounoil submitting that Hw 
K\e'>l!eucy’8 present Ministers do not enjoy the ooiiiidenoe of tlie founci*. 

f informed the Hou'ble MembtM* in rep'y that in my opinion these t\V(» motions 
,1 not fall within the Boopc; of the Standing Onler in question and 1 (iisalloweii them 
uiv'oniingly. At the same time I intimateil to him that bi view of a contrary ruling 
1 a I he Hon'blc the PixHiidcnt of the Madras Lcgls ativc Council 1 would take the 
♦.j |HM‘tunity to-<lay of stating to tlie House the masons for my ruling. 

There are only certain matters which iimy be discusneil in tlie Councii umlrr the 
M- ulul rules framc<l under the Act, namely, motions in regard to Legisbdion and 
tir budget, voting on feuch matters as the salaries of Council Secretaries aiut other 
tusners piovided in the Act itself, ami the discussion of subjects of geneiut pub ic 
niU'U'sts ami definite matters of urgent public imptM'tance wbicli last cun be raised 
u. y by recommciuUitory reso utious and by motions for adjournment rcspi'cuvc y. 

The licction which is relied upon is a Standing Ordt*r. As such it cannot run 
fMiuter to the lules framo«l under the Government of Imlia Act. That Act (Sec 
721* (5) hiys down that rules may be fraim*«l under this Act for thtj discussion of 
iiU\ subject specified in the ruirs ami rules w> ma«lc cannot ije amemlcd by the 
li.di.ni Lrgislature or by any l.ocal Li^islature (sec. r2l*A>. rnder rule 22 made 
uiidri the Act (Sec. 71 (1) of Part IV of the Bengal f^egislative Council Pules ami 
Miouiiiig Orders) the Governor is empowered to disallow any reso’ution or any {Mirt of 
'^solution on the grounds theiciu stat til. This powtM- of <iisal!owance hy His Kxeeb 
.*»i;py is conferred by Btatutc aiul cannot therefore Ik* abrogated or avoide«l by any 
>!:iiiding Order. The scope of Btaiidiiig Order 72 cannot U? extended to cover ali 
whicli deals witn matters of a controversial charaoter, for in that case, any 
of public controversy couM be discusseil by the Council umler cover of ii 
iorniui atldrrss or a message tlmmgh the Presifleut without His Rxcelleiury l>i*iiig 
a*T t„ inake use of his constitutional power umler Ku!c 22. 

No question is involved in the prestmt case cf ubservauce of or departure from 
I.'*! iaiiiouuiry timlitious. This (.’ouncil dhcliarges its functioiiH under a written con- 
s' on aiul it is the primary duty of the President to atlminJster and interpret 
statutory rules upon which that constitution is based, and which, as 1 hav^^ 
a '••at y si at.nl, cannot be altered or amemlcd by the Indian Legislature or by any 
•' • a; Lrj:iBlaiurc, Subject to that primary obligation, it has always been my emJeavoin 
it will continue to bo my endeavour, to act in accordance with ParJiameiilai-y' 
**■'«! ilium. 

l’»‘qier ami adequate occasions are providetl by tlie constitution for the attain- 
ot the object of the member. These arise in various ways. It is always oikmi 
•’ UK- Council to defeat any Bill which Ministers may introduce or any pronosaU 
rp<|uests for money which they may brng forward. Likewise, ft is in oiiler to 
^ reiluction or rejection of the vote for their salary which will fdrm part of 
“ ‘'«*»amls for giants and will be taken up next month. 

Another tmn of action is provided by a motion for adjournment of the House 
to any NM^fic action ‘taken by Ministers which can be hold to 
a definite qiattCHr ot urgent public importance jf£ recent oocumnee. Lastly 
CO 
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whan, the UliMm hfire plaiped themaelf^ Withiti tiie ecmtrol of the Hoone by their 
action a resolotion my be tlhb!ed and, !f admitted, iii^iU be balloted for at the 
commeiioeiiieiit of a leMion ia the asimL way in company with other rerotntionii 
of which notice has been giren. finch a reioUitkm mnit be in the form of 
recommendation to the Gh>ven]|iiettt and not to Kis Ezoellenoy direct** 

Oonneil Debate in Boigali 

A petition has a^io been received W me signed by 26 members of the Coaacii 
laying that arrangemente may be made for recording verbatim apmhes delivemi 
in the Council in Bengali and stating that, as they are not as finent in English ay in 
their own vernacular, they pr^r to speak in Bengali in the Legislative Connei). a i 
the siffnatoi-ies to the petition took tiie ^th in English and it is, therefore, a fair assurnp. 

.. . o — tA tnk to undmtaiirt 

•I'lf ui titmi 

speeches ciuring me piVObUV »WCM»v. ... . 

The matter, however, stands upon a statutory basis. Rule U 

.the Oovemment of India Act and, therefore, a statutory pile 

reproduce<i in Act 11 of the Bengal Legislative Council Manual, runs as follows 
business of the Council shall be transacted in English, but any member who is not flucm 
in English may address the Council in any recognised vernacular of tlie province, p.o. 
vided that , the President may call oil any member to spmk in any languagnu whir:!i 
he is known to be proticient.'* 

1 shall always be willing as in the past to assist any member who is rca'ly uimi>i.> 
to speak fluently in English, but in aocoiflance with the discretion which Parliament Ium 
conferred upon me I shall continue to call upon members to sp tak in the English laiiguu^.; 
when I know them to b? pro'icient m that tongue. As matters stand, in view of 
excellent knowledge of English possessed by almost ail the members of the Council and 'h** 
facilities already afforded to the two or three members who are not ab'e to speak 
flnently in English, I am not satisfied that sufficient grounds exist for the alteration of 
the existing practice. 


THE BENGAL BUDGET 1924-25 


. The Hon. Mr. Donald then presented the Budget of which the following 
is a summary of the main items. — 


Opening balance 

Keceipis 

Recoveries of Provincial 
loans 

Loans from the Central 
Government 

Famine Insurance Fond . • 

Badge: Esti- 
mate 
1923-24. 

Rs. 

60,85.000 

10,20,18,000 

12;56,ooo 

• • 

1.75,000 

Revised Esti- 
mate 
1923-24 

Rs. 

90.92.000 
10,22,01,000 

11.47.000 

1.61.000 
i.75»ooo 

Budget Esti- 
mate 

1924-25- 

Rs. 

i, 2 i, 73 'Oo<> 
10,32,28/ 00 

10,39.000 

1 ,90,000 

Total . • 

10,95.3s, 000 

76.000 

11,66.30,000 

Expenditure from Ordinary 
revenue 

10,14,65,000 

9,66,7^,000 

io,3i,79.^'‘ 

Repayment of loans taken 
from the Cmitral 

Goverapent ,, 

4,35*000 

4,35,606 

4,64.000 

PayaeMt ol loans by Local 

GAV«n|BMBt .. 

11,84,600 

6,79^ 

9S9.^ 

£x]Midltan eat oi 1 om» 
gmst/ 

2.50^000 


2 9'>,ooo 

totAIr 

lb» 3344 **<» 

■.->i«io6<03,o6o' 

io, 43 .o 6 »oo^ 

CloiilDg balance 

61,91,000 

i.a(,7ji,oo6 




tke *•*• Ki»i,c 6 MemW «nt made aotte 

ob«BiNatiQB« on tie genend BnaKohl podtion ticee the refotmert conati- 
tttticm came ii.to being, and laid in the tonne of hu ipeeoh :— 

n>e Your l»St-SS 

What Sir John Ken prcuented the flutachtl itotemeiit oC the yeu IWi^i hi 
l oundl, he ertininted sn epeniiig faelasoe ot Bs. >,48,tl,«00 (etta raiemption ol our 
pfOTtadd .'oeM), recdprt ot Bi. 10,S],<«^000 eihl an expendittnc at R*. lS,8li.6S.OOO • 
ill other in the fti-st yott w the reforms, it was estimated that a sum of 

Us. t,08,<K),000 wotiM have to be drawn from the balances to carry on the admiuJs- 
tiation. ThTO was, however, a vciy substantial decrease in recidpts due to thr 
ocneral dullness €i tnule and in part tp a disturbed political situation, but^ agaiuht 
this substantial measures of retrenchment were taken and the net iiesult* was a 
deficit of Rs. I J0,a8,000, 

Tlie Year 19S2-2B 


In the following year, we secured some benefit by the agreement of the Central 
(Sovernment to wai\e lor a perioii of three ytars the provincial contribution of 
Tlf. 63 lakhs, but even then it was anticipated that the working of 1922-28 would 
mult in a deficit of Bs. 1,20, 00, COO. As a coiihe<tuence Government, hail nsort to 
new taxation. Three Taxation Bi Is— two of tbim amending the Htamp and the 
Court-Fees Acts and a third imposing a tax on amusemenis and betting— wen* 
inttoduced in the Council and became Jaw in 1S22-28. It was anticipateil that 
tiiis new taxation won?d bring in Bs. 10,u0,000, and thus wipe out the deficit ot 
i\K l,2O,CO,0CO and al’ow a surplus of Bs, 20,00,000. Basing out hopes on thi» 
iddit onal income, su] plemiiifiary estimates vrere presented to the Council for tht* 
i>til)^at:on of this suiplus and a certain amount from the baaiices. Bur, later on 
ill the year^ it became evident that our anticipations from the new taxation wou;d 
luit be roaiiM'il and retrei;chment tad to be given effect to, (Savings were antici|iatecl 
to the cxttnt of Bs. 00,000 ; and when 1 pnwntcit the BuilgH last year ! 
estimated Hat we should close the year 1922-28 with a deficit of Bs. 16-ha)f 
isklis. 

Voting of Qmnts 


Later on, on the 16th March 1928, before the voting of giaitiK, I ivvised 
tl.e Cbt wiaie of receipts and plaoeil the figure at Bs. 10 inkhs in excess of my 
tiriginal cstiniate, thus reducing the def.cit lo Hs. 0*69. But we were slightly out 
in our calculations uml things turned out better in actuality. The stamp revenue 
jubt realised our expectations but wc obtained Bs. three and one-fourth lakhs more from 
Jfliul rovenne and a large increase in miscellaneous receipts, and in all, mir actual 
iicomc for the year was nearly Bs. h'-balf lakhs over the revised estimate— to tliat 
even from the levrime side the anticipated deficit was wipcil lut aiul there was a 
t'uri lus. But th‘'8 was not all. As I explained to the Couiicil last year, we hail 
tJikiu measures to ciifuioe eveiy possible economy in view of the antjci[)atrd fall in 
eur revenues, and we anticipated as a result of this economy— all iJone on the 
iiiiiiative of Government before the Retrenchment Committee was sppoiuUni— that 
ex|»eniUturc would amount to Bs. 9, h2, 50, 000 or about 41 lakhs of rupeis be ow 
dr fauctioned estimates. I am afraid, however, we did not give our offiwrs sulR- 
credit for their efforts to meet our directions in the matter of economy. In 
piactically every department, the expenditure fell short of our estimate and in the 
♦I'tal we were . out . in our revised estimate of expenditure by as much as Bs. 28 
Kklis-our expenditure was Bs. 9,69,64,000 as against an anticipted ejqieiiditure of 
»*>•. 9,82,’ 0,000, and an original budget estimate of Bs, 10,24,20,000. These figures 
'♦ ana foiely to the Revenue Account. In place of the anticipted deficit of 
•' lalf lakhs, we thus had, on the 81st March, 1928, a surplus on the Bevenue 
Account of Rs. 28,75,000. Taking everything into account, /#., iiic uding hian 
•I'^ rauons, we dosed the year with a surplus of Bs. 28,41,000. Our c cjsing balsnoe 
80,92,0C0 or just about a lakh over the antloiptions when the budget for 
•9*2-23 was originally pietMtted. We bad, in other words, practically rcirendied as 
we had fiailed to realise m revenue. t. w 

t.i n “ * hrtd reswsd of the fijst two years’ working under the Keforma. We 
v!l I- W- at our credit on the Jil April 1221-on the same day two 

we had Be, figure which would have bi«n much lower Imt 

•e remifsfoti ef tmt.. povindal contribuiion in 1922-28. In 1921>‘22 expend!* 



BEKGikL fepOKClL ' ^ 

taxt exeeiided incume by Bs. in tbb foliowing yei^rii tliudM to tosrtion 

miausbmsat uiri the tvJi^ from owt {Mymeiit to the Ceutml (toTenuaenti income 
ezoeede<l exp^nditai'e, but we shou.d still "have had a deficit^ had we iioc tocuic^i 
this tempomiy lulief. 

The CoiTcnt Yemr 

The budget provided for reoeipts amounting to Bs. 10,30,)8 l 000, and an csi>»ii. 
diture of Rs. 10,14,65,000. In the snpp.'ementary estimates of Juy and August 
there was added a sum of Ks^ 10,06,(M^ to the eipenditnie total, bringing the 
eapenditure estimate to Kb» 10,24,70^000 ami the margin between income :iij,i 
expenditure to a dericit of about Rs. 4 -half iakbs. This represented nsaljy a drawn i 
on onr ba'ances ami did not affect the position as regards reeurring receipts aihi 
chargeH. « 

As to Receipts they iiave on the whole been satisfactory. The Stafi^ Rmnue 
has not a. together rc^tisorl our expectations. 1 did not last year see the return i.> 
a norma! condition of affairs in the. economic wor:d but with some imlicatioiiK itf 
better trade aiul iiidnstry which had then appcareil, I had hoped that some irapmvf. 
ment wou d resuit. That improvement has materialised but not to the extent i 
anticipatcfl, and insUml of the exfiected lls. 5,35,00,000 we most bs content, ] ant 
afraid, with Ks. H, 2(1,00,000* a reduction of Its. 15,00,(100 in our estimate. The rccn)i*H 
from other sources have been, however, better and on the whole we have more tlian 
secured our estimate for the year, Excis€ rgvenu§ has been coming in well with lii,* 
improvements in administration, and from this source we anticipate Kr, 2,l0,00,0no, 
as against the budget figure of Hs, 2,05,00,000. Tiic amusement tax, wiiicii h.ra 
appears under a separate Item! in the budget, “ IX A,— Scheduled Taxes,” will ^ivi* 
us a few lakhs more than we estimatcul. With a fcwi small variations under ornfi 
heads ami an mliustmom as hclwecii Irrigation and rub:ic Health, our rcvenucH oit 
the who.e for the year will be about Us. 2 and quarter lakhs above our origiiui', 
estimato. 

Uetreuchmeut and its Effects 

Expnndilurc.— The icoiiomice effected in 1022-23 naturally had a bearing; n 
the disbursement of the current year ; and further retrenchments that have vii 

mode in consequence of the recommendations of the Hetreiichmeiit Committee 
helped materia; y to reduce cx^iendiittre. Under several beads, the exjieiMlitun' 
the pay of officers is likely to fall far short of the estimate. With the new iim>- 
scalcH of (Miy, the adjustment of arrears and mi forth it has been a difficu t mat'**] 
to' get <iown to estimates with any accuracy. It has been largely a niatin .»t 
guess-work, which we liope in future to put on a more accurate basis. TIuto lla^ 
also been a sinii ar difficulty in estimating the expenditure on the pay of t^slall:i^!l• 
ment. These facts account for the estimateii drop in expenditure uruler *■ CiLueia 
Admlnistiution of Justice and Education'. Uetrcnchment bad a large say in 
savings of about Us. 2 lakhs each under ^Agricultare and Unblic Hea tir, but i. *- 
wherc has economy so manifested itself as under police, where expenditure Ik 
much as aliout Us. 12 lakhs liclow the estimate, lleductions of the forc«* n 
accordance witli the recommendations of the Uetrcnchment (Hommittce, an un<it»" 
pu'oportion of vacancies in the catlrc, and meaBures of economy in allowancirs and 
contingencies, economy which seems to have been pressed to the detriment ‘>i 
adiniuistnition -all ciombined to reduce cxpicnditure. I do not projmse to go im*- 
all the details— they are set out in the explanations under the various lira«ls— 1 »’ 
the net result is a 'diminution of expienditure by about Us, 38 lakhs as comi*ai'--«! 
with the total of the original and supplementary estimates. The total expeiuiitHi*- 
we now estimate at Bs* 2,86,78,000 or Us. 35 lakhs less than our revenue. 'U* “ 
is expenditure oa the revenue account so.ely. Bringing into account loan operatMOi.-, 
in regard to which I may observe that with good Bgricu;tDral conditions not nunr 
than Re, 6,80,000 are likely to be required in the shape of loans as against »*£«* 
estimate of Us, 11,84,000, the total working of the y^r as now c®timaunl 
oiiening balance of Us. 80,22,000, Receipts Rs. 10,36,84,000, Expenditure Hs. 10, Ob, OJ /hiv 
and a closing balance of Rs, ljgl,72,000. 

The Next Year : A Burpdos Budget 
With a oonsidefable surp’ns in 1822-28, further large anticipated 
current year and the measnies of retrenchment that have been effected, this ( ou ' 
will peraiaps conclude toat the budget for 1824-25 must be a surplus - 

they might also be of the opinton that with the large amoniit at our creilit i 



. |8 Mtfc %J ‘ “WiE BUDGET STATEMENT 

• po«lWUty ot doing oomething in the wny of deveton- 
ment, Oo»Mnment n^ pn^ou'^rly the Mlniktem, can 'now hudEr 

b'cIkI. thit the hnuelnl poeition is such as to prevent any progma. If memb^ 
nave gatheiwd such an impression from what I have nlready ‘^ijet "mT hS*^ 
“ tell tb« that th. budget tor m4.g6 is not a dSi^one Sii Untt we^ 
aade prodsion tor expenditnro which will conenme a large amount from our 
balances. Let me proceed to the examination of the budget a* I now tireacnt it 
1 estimate OM wvmine tor next yew at Us. 10, 8S, 48,000 while the nroviaion 
for expe^tnre is 10,81,78,000, i. c., our expenditure falls just short of our 
iuconie. mwgm is not greftt| but it is the result of our fiiftkiiiiz uro vision 
for new schemes to the extent of Bs 86,88,000. As we haw a farge sum in 
„ni balances, we feel justified in embarhing on new scbemes- chiefly of a non 
rfcurring character, (the reason tor this *I slutii exp.aiii after) schemes which are 
urjjent and importaut in administration ami for development and pmgress We 
iave already ear-markod Ka 88 lakhs of our balances for this purmw, to be spent 
511 the next and following years, and the Us. i»6 !akll^ iu the budget repreinmts flie 
iintt instalment of this cxpendituiv. It is the aildition of rhiH sum to the nornml 
f .xpexuliture of administration which acoounts for th.j faet ihat wc are grtiim tr> 
>(K!ud in 1824>jft practically all our income. 

Hecelpts. 


Heforo indicating the character ami the schemes iu couiemplation, let mo first 
refer briefly to the estimate of receipts for the year 1924-26. There are oven U tter 
imlieatioiifc! of improveil trade than there were at this time last ytjai*, but it is oven 
now premature to be too sanguine and J hesitate therefore tu pmlict any great 
improvement in our stamp revenues. 1 may possibly l»c erring t(H) much on iho 
imbiemtc side in Axing the receipts from this source at a lower tigure tliaii that 
wliifdi 1 had budgeted for the cuiTent year, but, under present comlitions, I 
ihink an Increase <if Us, 10 lakhs over the it* vised estimate is )H*rhapH as much as 
.•iin Ik* justified, and the figure of Us. 830 lakhs has theivlore lKn*n adoptiHl, 
I ndor l^aml Uevenue, in the altscnce of floods and eye ones during the current 
year, we expect a return to more normal comlitions in the collections from 
tiovermnent Kstates, aiul with increased recoveries from settlement o|)cmtions, tfm 
lotai I.and Uevenue receipts should increast^. Kxcise shou <1, under present conditions 
aUil with the improved means of administration, still further mcM'aw, and ww 
anticipate a further increase of six lakhs under this hcml. The iiuM-casc? uiulcr 

three heads, w'hich are our nutin sources of income, account principaMy for 
•tur anticipation of a total increast; of. Its, 10 fakhs in revenue next year over that 
•f the current year. 

Expenditure, 


Turning to exiienditure, we have budgeted for an estimate of its. 46,01,000 over 
■iie revisiTl estimate for the current ytiar. This includes provisions for oidinary 
‘Irvelopmcnt aiul tor the completion of schemes already initiated, as w*i:!l as fur 
Hit" new expenditure to wliich 1 have already referred. The details arc set out 
n lilt* explanation of the variations aitaehctl to the fiiuinciai statement, hut it wiil 
‘iifililate coiisidctation of the budget if I retor bricffly to thf? various jk^vv features 
'•n*l sehcmcb and to the more importaut variations. In t he exp anatJOiiH of the 
t'lwucia) Btatenient, these items are uiixctl up with minor details of «leviarious and 
ni'blitii-ations in the existing cx(}enditurc aiui they mt»y he bertn* UTulnstiKKl if 
i'^aehni from these details. I will take up the various major nfiuN in order, but 
the head HJiviJ Works’, covers items w'hich are the concern of all di;partuients, 
proi)Obe to mention under the defiartmenial head tliat pent ion «>f the t ’ivi' Works 
hr. ijiPt which appertains to the particuiar department, e, g , I shall refer to Poiiee 
'undnigs not under Civil Works but under Police. 


Heveiiue Department Ex{>enili(ure. 

^ I rider ‘Ijond Hevenue’ there is little variation calMiig for mention, except under 
- ur\ey aiul Settlement, Here there is a considerable increase in expenditure which 
f hidy explained in the Anancial statement. The only item of imj)f»rtaTice ea’ling 
or mention is a provision of Bs. 2 lakhs for settlement operations in the Chita- 
*• d.stdct. It is imperative that this work be started this nifxt cold weather, 

‘ rJ' ^ settlement may be rtiuly before the present settlement comes to a?r 
• ihe Forest Department has suffered from want of funds in the past Icif 



ymn %ii4 deye’ci^meiit, yfhtoh. It ku, bipn gnjfltljr^ A few 

ftdb^Det of teeming^ liUle importinoe hi dbmelvet §m of no oo^ but of 
giOfU; valve in the xetvm thej wUV afiosfi^ have bem l^vided te. They atv 
nkeatvret for the better wotkirig of the UmiB and timber extiractiov. iacreased 
eapc^ftvre iti . fdvvUd prove vej^ remviieratlve aiid pay lor Itaelf m a 

veiy short time. We have provided voder Bi^tatiov mooey for ieQord.room 
nickfiy etc., and under the Civil Works head lor two 6ub*Kegistiarfc’ offices in the 
t4 Parganas districts The Irrigation charges inefnde the clearance of the Boadighi 
Oanga Khali and Joygopal Khals, provision lor the I>um Dnm Bridge and die 
EjMvapvkur ICIial and the Govervment share of the cost of the Bidyadhari rim 
Of^tionh. The Bidyadfaarj is very largely a question for the C^poration of Calcutta 
the iiminage of which is aHected by the deterioration of the river, but the inteichti! 
of the neigblroasang country aiul subuiban municipalities are also of importaucf 
and for that reason Government has agreed to cooperate with the Corporation in 
the scheme and share in the expenditure. The dredging of the Lower KuniAi 
River at the entrance of the Madaripur Bhil route has a so been provided for, in 
addition to the necessaiy charges for the maintenanoe of irrigation, navigation an<{ 
embankment works. <r 

General Administration. 

Coming to General Administration a perusal of the financial statement will »iu»\v 
that only a small inciease in expenditure over the revised estimate has been allowtsi 
The increase in the provision for the Administration of Justice is due merely to norma; 
causes, increments of pay, and provision for the administration of the Worknifii\s 
Compeiisation Act which comes into force on 1st July, 1924. The wants of the Judicial 
IVpaHment in the matter of buildings have not, however, been ovcr.ookcd, and uudn 
Civil Works a provision of about Its. 2 lakhs has bcHin made for the expendituie in 
1924-26 to acquire land for new I'ivil Coun buildings at Berampore and to constnu-r 
double munsifi at Chikandi and Oopalgan} and a quadruple munsitl at Piroipur. 

Police. 

As I lave expa'ind, there has been a eonsideiable redaction in the ex|H>ndj(urr 
on the Police during the current year due to economies consequent on retrenclmieiit, ti 
vacancies in the cadres left unfilled, and to an undue proportion of officers and men 
being on leave. Wc have had to provide for the utual inenments of pay ami fo* 
improved reciuitmeut to fill vacancies, but w'e cannot contemplate so great a measure oi 
economy as has Iseti exerciscil in the matter of allowanoes and contingencies during 
the present year. There has been undue curtailment in this direction and the efficient 
of the foice has suffeied in the absence of efl^ctive supervision. We have theivloiv 
had to al ow for jncreaseil supervision charges undev some of these beads. We itavr 
added, too, a provis'on of one lakh of lupees for the supply cl iron cots and mosquito net^ 
These vajioas itims liave increased the piovision under this hcati, but the total provision 
is less than that which the Council passed for the current year. 

The Civil Works budget further piovides for the three new loUce schemes- tin* 
sanitary impiuvemeiit of the polic.e lines at Burdwan, the construction of a new section • 

) ouse at Kaiigliat, in connection with the o|)erations of the Ca.cutta Corporation in tlir 
neighbourhood of the Kalighat temple, and a new seption-house at Bhowanipur to rep'ao 
the buihlings taken over by the Calcutta Improvement Trust in connection with fin*: 
o|h»rati(m8 in that loea iiy. 

Port and Pilotage. 

Tlic Ports and Pilotage budget shows a laine increase. This lias follownl <»« ''ui 
acceptance of the ncommendatioii of the Retrentdiment Committee in favour of a 
system of pcolifig Government launohea All these laanobes, with the exception 
the River lolicc and the Calcutta Port Pob'ce launches, have been taken uiuler im* 
adminf St ration of the Marine Department, and the provision for upkeep, reimna, ttr., 
of thise launehis has been consolidated under the main bead ^ Ports ami l'il<-*»|^ 
and exclmlrtl from the departmental budget, under which they liavc 1 
appeared. The Ihcteased provision nitder this fc- ad Is thcrtrfow 
correapoiidlnlg deductions under the departmental htmis. This inerease tends to 
niul we hope that after a year or two this provision may be even lies than that wm 
we have made lor 1924-^26^ 

far the heads with whiiA I liayc betu dealing, with the exception of 
aiponaiii to tlie Heservetl aide of Ooveruim;*^^^ 





Tmiitfbrred Diriment 

I ncm ooflia ti) the Timaaferred side and I have no doubt Hon*b!e Membaw will be 
keenly bitereatcd in knowing what provision we have made to meet the 
toe often called the natloa-biiUditig departments whose activities have b«eu 
scribed by onr ftnaddal difloiiltiee. 

Edneatiou. 


wants of what 
m Ear eircum- 


The expenditure on Education has increased steaiiiiy. From Ks, K07.0«0oa 
111 mMi it has risen to Ba l,t4,24,000 in the current year. Next year the pravi’sion 
lls. J,22,M,000, This is somewhat less than that of the current year and the deoreaso 
is the result of two fiaotOrs ^one» the non-repatition of the grant of Us. 8 iakUs to the 
c;alcutta UniveisUy tturing the current -year ; the other retrenchment effecieii in 
Government secondary and primary schools. With these exo:*ptions, the provision for 
1824-25 w itt almost every minor head in excess of that of the curivut year. Frion 
our surpluses we have made grants on the reserved side of the budiret to St, dcholastica’s 
School, to the La Martiniere School and the Dow Hill Gir.’s ScUod, whi e under Tivil 
Works we have provided for a new building fo.- the !).irjx'liiig High Sehoci , for minor 
works at the Victoria Boys’ School and Dow Hill Girls’ Schoo' at Kursetmg, and a n<*w 
lioanling house attacheil to the school at Kangamati in tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

On the Transferred side, we have made provision for a capital grant to the Diucesau 
ToUege, for the duplication of classes in the Ashautt!Uih School of Engineering, au<l for 
a playing ftekl for the same school. Under the Ci\il Works lieati, money liad bet^n allotUxI 
loi new Guru traning schools of an improved type~ou the completion of which 
many ot the existing Unsatisfactory schools will bj alio jshed— and for additional 
aocommoilation for the Baishahi College. The scheme for the establishment of the 
liavitl Hare Training College at Baliyganj will be proceeded with ami the Muham- 
tufulan members of the touncil will doubtless be glad to hear that in tlu? coming 
yvar tlie establishment of the Muliammadan Aits Ooilege will be put in hand. 

MeiUcai shows increascil expciiditui'c. One of the main items of interest umler 
tiuh head is the Mymensingti Medical School, and we liave made provision so that 

fliih school may be opened on the 1st July next. For the extension of in'iditail 

it'lief to rural areas a sum of Bs, 1,15,000 has b'Tii Inc uded. This is a lakh over 
the sum which has been made availabe in the last two ycvirs for this purfsise. In 
Hie Civil Works budget provision lias been made for impmvementH in the Dacca 

Milford Hospital and for the construction of iiurM?i»' iiunrters in the Pn^sideiicy 

lifiienil Hi^epital. 

Public Health. 


Public Health' has a'so shared in the distribution of the available n>Monr(!4rs. 
It is intended to make grants to the Berbamponf, Midimporc and Siiri muniidjia- 
iities to enable them to improve their water-supply, whi e a sum of lls. 50,000 — 
^vhidi will b^ recurring— has bsen allotted towards sc!iem:!s for im[>roveiii«*ni. iji 
rural water supplies. A further item of a recurring character is that of Us 25,000 
ioi maternity and chi!d«welfare work. A special provision of Us. 25,000 lias b.'en 
iiuitle for vaccination work in view of the iKissibiiity of an outbreak of small-pox 
cold weather and Hs. 88,000 has been ^ budgcteit for the sinking of tube wcllsi. 
Hail a lakh of rupees has been inc.ud'xl for anti-malarial measures and a Hiinilar 
^iiin for an anti-kala-axar campaign and sixteen thousand rupi.‘us bir ants ciio.em 
while the provision for quinine grants to local liodi(*s has h-.cn inc^rcasofl 
t’f ni Ug. 60,000 to Bs. 1,20,000. 

fhe adoption of certain of the recommentiations of the retrtmchmcnt < Committee 
II r^'ganl agiiculture account for the mluccil expenditure under this head, but 
is provision umler Civil Works for further development. I’wo new district 
^'W'lns, one at Mailtaguri in the Jalpaiguri district aiul one at Dinajpur, and a 
jj'eriiiary hospimi at Daooa, constitute the main wilierais of the Agro ulturc 
‘'Hwinment for the next jrear. 

in the Industries Department there arc two new scUemes ; the erection of a 
demonstratiOQ factory in the Sterampur Weaving Institute, and the wmstruc- 
n pennanent building for the Survey {School at Mainamati in the Tippers 

t’ivil Works. 

l iuler CiTil wwfci: 'the only wsherae uecn'iar to the I'oblic Work. I>ep»itiii«M, 
conMtuotioa : ^ n bridge O'^ the Bntnean Kiver on the Hatigem Naxa^liari 



%oo B^CAL 

Since I wtftmed the Ommcil insi year, we bSTe completed the temonii of 
our l^ieMijorn WriteiV BtMlding to<;heiln, end the Prew it now in ftUl working order 
It' any member df tire to ete an np-todete Freee of the finest type, he will be welcom*' 
by the Superintendent and shown round* 

The matter which we now hare uiiilci conaiderat'on is the shiftily of the Book Dci or 
to I he I'^ im Meanwhile the Controller of Printing and Stationery, Government of Irui^ 
is overhauling the wbo'e proceetTarc am] system in the Stationery Office and we aiv 
awaiting <levelopmmtft before pushing on with our pioposcd echtmc of Beparat’on. hut 
even as it is, our Stalionery and Printing bm’get shows a decrease in I8S4-26 as eenj. 
pauvl with that of the current year. 

By the move of our Press to Chetia, a lot of space has bceir sot free for our 
in Writeres’ Buildings and offices which have hitherto Ijcen occupying rented buildings 
are now aocommodhteil in Writers* Buildings. By this move w'e expect to save an aumiii’ 
c1iarg«' of about Ks. 76,000. 

New Schme 

Such is a biief cut line of the inoposed new schemes and of some of the moi-e iiot.ceai, r 
variations in the budget as com|iarod with the cuient year. This new expenditure am(>uut^ 
as I have said, to Bs. 86,80,010, and we have managed to include this in the budgtV 
without the necessity of drawing on our laances. By this new expe nditure, we nir 
committed, however, to diawing on oar balances in the future, since many of the schenus 
will only be beumi in the coming year and fuithia* expenditure will be necessary on tlun, 
in future years. As I have aiieady mentioned, we have embarked on a piogifinuiu- i.f 
new works estiiiiaU'd to cost Bs. 88 lakhs, so that about 60 lakhs or abom lia'f oii< 
surplus balanecH will be lequired for (x|)rndituie in later year. That we have Ixju 
able to incur tids expenditure without drawing on our balances next year ih ,iue 
to two causes . firstly, the improvement in our i-evenues ; and, secondly, rcdun.cn 
in expcndituie. 1 have alieady shown how our revenues are increasing. The r-.xeix 
revenue is increasing and we arc securing, though gradually, the U'-nefil of om 
new taxation. J.rav'ng out of account loan and capital transactions, our revi-nti'' 
which was Ls. 8,V4,bI,iOO in l1'21-‘2, and Ks P, 86, 81*, 000 in li*22-28, is cstiniaici 
to he Bs. 10,22(1,(00 in the current yeai’ and Bs. 10,32,28,000 in 1024.1:.. (»; 
the (iiffereice hctwcin the figures of 1021.22 and 1024.26, Kv. 56 lakhs repreWn:. 
the increase n our stamp revenues and Bs. lakhs the receipts from tin 
Air.usiments H'ax. It is not s(> fa>y to compare the progress of expenditure as tli- 
figures are e< nip icated by ad]ustnients as between capital and revenue. Tims Mmm. 
was a laigr txp(‘ijditure in 1021-22 on dredgeis which w'as subsequent.-y mliiwn! 
to enpita), while there was an adjustment ns irgards income-tax and there w’a> <! 
cciUise the contribution to CVntial Bevcnucs. In 1122-28, the exjienditurc nniountid 
to Bs. P,6*.',ti4,0( 0 but tins again included a large adjustment as between Capiiu! 
and BcMiim-, by wh’ch the jevenue expenditure received a large credit from fl:* 
capital aieei.nt. h wjtl be however, fiom a comparison of the revised estiniau- 

oi the cm rent yrar with tlose of 1222.2£ii— If aving aside the irrigatitn h<a«ls iii 
which tlusi* adjust meiits have been made— 'that there has been during the cuntir 
year a genet a 1 inert nsc* in ixpcndilure. Education is a noticeable exception. Th - 
ifiilicates ti» whm extent retienchment has been nuide. I tio not piopose to <lw- 
now witli tie recommendations of the Betrenchment C’ommiitec. The d^ci^ion^ **t 
Ooveinnwnt <n thfse n commend at’ ons w’eic placed before the Counci!, and 1 pio|o.r 
to place In a few days before the Council an up-t oblate statement of these decisioov 
It is difficult, however, to refer to any |)artiou!ai^> head anil say how much jcpirsdU' 
actual retunciment in the eurunt or even in the coming year. The difficulry 
arises from the fact that retrenclments could ^not be given effect to all at otuv— 
in many cases it will take time to give fidjlcffrct to the mommendatlous, |«it 
eularly in the i«se of establishments. 



||; _ ; nba^aUI wM«l.i«>..b^ , 

i; : ;W» A tlMt ^e CUoiitta 'Sent Amendnent KD 

« Sdiflt Committw. ISiiB was 
IntMrf # . henafit which tonanto enjoyed under the 

j lM(tBWAj^|a^ ter S w which wee shortly to ezpiie. He remarked 
that it dKBeted KatopBBna. Aii8lo<^Iadiana and Indians dike. He understood 
that apong hk Swafujiit and Nationalist friends the intention waa 
diat if taie asoim of tiie iffiU was reduced so as to include only rent« 
frato Bs. 800 or Bs. 280 or 200 downwards, they would have ito 
serious ioljpction to the Bin. 

Mr. H. Burton, Mr. C. Forester mid others strongly supported the mention. 

Th6HoD*^Mn FAZLUL HUQ sympathised with the difficulties of 
the tenants. The Govemment were aware that there had been suffi- 
cient activity on the part of landlords to build houses which would go 
a great deal towards the solution of the problem. Besides the Com- 
mittee which had already reporied, other Committees would be ayipointed 
to deal wMi the problem and in the end the problem would be solved. 
Ill the meantime the law of supply and demand should adjust itself. 
Ill the circumstances the Govemment did not think that the mere 
roiitiiiuation of the existing Act on the lines suggested would very 
iimch serve the purpose in view. Therefore Government felt constrained 
to oppose the motion. 

Babu Sailf^a Nath Rai Chowdhury moved as an amendment to 
add five more names moved by Dr. Moreno for the Select Committee. 

Dr. Moreno accepted the amendment which was carried. 

The motion was declared carried against the Govt. A division was 
demanded, the result showing that 90 voted for and 25 against the 
motion. 


Abolition of the yjost of I). P. I. 

Babu J, N. BASU moved : “ This Council recommends to tbe 
Uveriimont that the post of the Director of Public Instruction, 
nilgai, bo not filled on the post becoming vacant l>y reasoJi of Mr. 
Hornelrs retirement or departure on leave.” 

Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Education Minister, in opposing the motion said 
that the post had already been filled up. • Mr. N. C. Clmnder, Dr. B. C. Roy 
and Moul. Nurttl Huq supported the motion, w^hilo the European meinbcrs 
*»P|K>sed It. The motion on n division was declared carri^, 70 voting 
or and 50 against, Govt, being again defeated. 

The Meston Award. 

i. * moved that the proper authorities bo ap- 

runwheci with a view to the readjustment of the financial relations 
*»' ween the Government and this Government on a proper 

jj ^MUitablo b^is. ^ He referred to the Hon. Mr. Dolafid’s remarks 
thov ^ Budget, and said that since 1920 

of f against the Meston award. The attempts of the Govt. 

Tint ^ justice done to it had no doubt met with some consideration. 

"Owever, temporary. The result of the Meston award, as 
vith ^ Joint Parliamentary Committee, had boon that Bengal 

wVi of oyer 2K) crores had got only about 10 crores to 

a min^ pi^vince like Beh^^ a good surplus to carry on 



in ^ Trauaf^rred Sapt^itmenli. & a«, 
awry , tliat thay ahould agitate till juatke waa done to Benaal. 

Hod*. Mr. J. DONALD aaid that the attitiido of Government 
towarda thia queation waa welMcnown. They had been fighting the Meaton 
aettleinent ever atnee it eame into being and they were going 
fight it until juatioe is done to Bengal. It waa only by temporary 
lelief from their contribution that they had been able to keep their 
heads above water. Year alter next they would have to pay their 
contribution of 63 lakhs and unless this settlement was revised they 
would not be able to progress. Even then the taxation they imposed 
three years ago would all be swallowed up in paying their contribir 
tion. It was never intended that their taxation should be merely to 
make up the cJitference between their revenue and expenditure. It wag 
intended and hoped that this taxation should be for development atid 
progress. He had under preparation a note "^on the subject and 
soon as it was printed he would be able to put all members in 
possession of the history of this question. He had much pleasure in 
accepting the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Amendment of Devolution Rules 

Dr. PRAMATHA NATH BANER-TEE moved that “early steps be taken 
to move the proper authorities to amend Rule 6 and Schedule 1 1 of the 
Devolution Rules so as to include, in the list of Provincial subjects 
for Transfer in Bengal, dll subjects except Ij^nd Revenue Administra* 
tioui European and Anglo-Indian Education and Local Fund Audit.’' 

Dr. BANERJEE said that the essential feature of the administrative 
system which htid been established by the Reforms Act was that the 
ornment was divided into two halves and these two halves were responsible to 
two different sets of authorities, one half being responsible to the Governor 
General in Council, the Secretary of State in Council, the British Parliament 
and ultimately to the British people, and the other half tnrough the l«H^al 
legislature to the local electorate. It was this hybrid character of the 
constitution that was answerable for many defects and anomalies. One 
of the seiious defects of diarchy was that there was no unity of })ur 
pose in the Executive and this defect led on to another anomaly, namely, 
want of harmony, for how could there be harmony in a system in ivliicb 
the two halves pulled in different directions and where there was conflict 
of aims and ideas and violent clash of principles Y Diarchy or dualism 
was an artificial system, a system which was not to be found anywhere 
else in {he world, a system unkiiowu to history and it was this aitiflcial 
oWaoter of the system which ci-eated a situation that was at once 
full of complexities and difficulties. Ministers in diai*cby were in the 
very outset of their career placed on the horns of a dilemma. Were 
they to discharge their duties aoooi'diug to the dictates of their conscience 
and interest of the country or follow the lines of least resistance? if 
they chose the former alternative, that would conduce to neither welfare nor 
peace. If on the other hand they preferred the other alternative 
they would fail in their stewardship and were liable to be dismissed 
by their masters at tiie earliest opportunity. Ihe plight of the bte 
Ministers was an example to the poiot. 
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fha gtfwrt^afc of a ptoTiane wai «i.» .. .., 

i»rt8 MitK okMely iotomlatod. Under the present Titom S! *?*!?”* 
divuion into watenag^t oompartments and the diviainn * 

one fafled to ^toden^and ^motivni thfe 
members of the £»m^Te Gouneil nor the Ministers fouiM? 
rtrong enough to adopt a bold line of poK^^^^n 
stated, that W attempt had been made to'^woTk dLhy T a unZ 
system but with what measure of suooess they all knnw ^ T».« t 
i„ U,. ««» «d tk. to r««„. T.to to ohto,?”, ' 

Another defeet of the present ooiwtitution was that it hamnere.1 
the growth of a sense of responsibility. The powers of the iJUhSJo 
Councib had been eircumscnbed in varioiw wavs wi>lt fk-s 
safeguardii« the interest of the reserved subjects ThJro was ovSf lelf 
for a Mme of rMponsibility being develoimd in the Ministew 
The po^on of the Ministers under the present cirounistanoes waT imS- 
able. They wwe neither of the people imr of the Qovernme". They 
were to l<mk ways and as a result they were distrusteil by the 

frovernment and looked upon with suspicion by the people. ^ 

Diarchy— Its l)emoraii8ing Klfect. 

, worst effect of the present system was that it ended to deinoialiso 
the public life of toe country It might happen that the Ministem whoTd 
not ouioy the confidence of the Couimil might seek to maintoin themselves in 
tiHi( c by the undue exercise of patronage by pampering to the proiudiceR of 
the reactionary element of toe Council. Responsible Government ulder 
Mich circumstances ^came a Goveniment by intrigue. J» this connoctioi. 

i refe^ to the experiences of Mr. Matlhusudhan Das in Khar 

and Orissa, Mr. Chiiitemoni in the U. P. and Dr. Paranjpye in Bombay. 

1 iweeding Dr. ^nerjea said that when the Reforms Schoino was in 
the legislative aiml, itwas condemned by the Congre s but the Moderates 
pledged themselves to support it and in order to do it they broke 
seay from the Coi^ss. And what was the opinion of those geiitlcmon 

S\s^J''TeiXhad, rt^‘’®"®"®°j M*-- «rinivas Stwtri 

ilnofivA ^P™ condemned the system of diarchy .as only pro- 

luetive offrietjoii. The ciy that diarchy was unworkable came not only 

5d The .luestion was what 

fhi.o^ toe substitute, home suggested return to the old order of 
al ™ were given the choice of evils, ho would prefer honest 

unalloyed bureaucracy to the present system, 
inf . -ui ’? t already started on the rood to Swara,i and it was 
■J hev Government to stem the tide of Indian nationalism. 

a<lva..„ j p forward. In other woids diarchy must give place to a more 
l!*l') Tf*^**®***’ H®* was this to lie done ! By a revision of the Act of 

alte.refl 1 PJP^’ded iu the Act that the Devolution Rules could bo 
rotarv f ^^y®nior-6eneraI-irrCouiicil with the consent of the Hcc- 
of thi» wanted was the amendment or amplification 

the wanted the transference of all provincial subjects to 

nsters excepting the three mentioned in the Resolution 

rp, Polioe~An Engine of Oppression 

^*n«on ^ important subjects being Police) Administi'ation of «lusticr^ 
Pnsonery Control of Newspaper, Development of Industrial 



' imWfe tie 

Ibacdff of ihd Got^ih^ ici o^prau bo 

r^t or wioDgt tat '&ero» It tfo^ ta ^ 

^ dotartsii^^ ^ imdiee i^ otor to thd Waa^tim ttat tta distrust 
^ would toast and tho antagdniita between tbe pol^ot and people would diaap' 
pear. If this Tesoltdion was accepted and given effect to> the Szecutive 
Council might be entirely dsspen^ with. The G^emme^ would no 
longer be divided into two halYes and the Ministers would be less 
hampered in their work. They would feel the responsibility of their 
IxMitioii and there would be little scope on the part of the Govenior 
to exercise the power of certification. Without the Executive Councillors 
the Governor would become a real eonstitational ruler. 

The House then adiourned till the next day. 

Next day, FEBEUAKY 20TH, on the Council reassembling, the 
dTscussion on I>r. Pi*aniathanath Baneijee’s motion was resumed. 

Babu AKHIL CHUNDER DUTT who wanted to move an amcid' 
mcnt did not do so on second bonsMeTatioii. He said that although he 
Buppoited the resolution he did not do so with much pleasure because 
it fell far short of the demand of the nation. Only the other day 
they passed a resolution in the Legislative Assembly which showed that 
they wanted Swaiajt absolute autonomy or complete responsible gnvorir 
meiit. That resolution was supported by Swarajists, Independents, Xatioir 
alists and MoHerstos. This showed that the nation wanted a change of 
the constitution. This resolution proposed to proceed very slowly within 
the Act. TheJ'O was, said the speaker, much difference in the clevnaiid 
formulated in the Assembly and that made by Dr. Baiierjoc. In 
the Assembly they wanted a change in the Act, but here they waiited 
a change in the Kule. He wanted to move an amendment, otherwise 
they would be misconstrued by others. He did not know why I>r. 
Baneijee solooted 49 subjects and not 52. It was doubtful whothpi. 
ui.dor the existing Act, all the subjects could be transfeiTed or not. 
As it was not free from doubt he suppoi-ted Dr. Banerjee’s resolution. 

Continuing Mr. Dutt said that there had been confidence in the 
Ministers with a vengeance. S^o far as Government was concerned the 
Ministers had oo-operated. It was only proper that sonie move depart 
rnents should be given to the Ministers. If, on the other hand, tlu* 
Government had no confidence in the Ministers, the way open tu them 
was to suppoit the vote of no-oonfidence. It was natural for Govern- 
mei.t to object to parting with pow'em. It was equally painful for tlie 
Indians to pait with their powers. 

Khan Bahadur M. MASHARBAF HGSSAIN, in opposing theynotiom 
referred to sbme appointmen|)B given to the Hindus by the Hon. 

Abdnr Eabim. The Khan Bahadur then made some insipid remiu Ks as 

to the reisblution being inspired by personal and racial feeling. 

The PBESIDENT remarked that he could not help f«®***^^ 
hon. member w^as reading out paits of his speech intend^ for ano 
r«M>lution ! „ . .u. 

Khan BiOiadur Maulvi OlUIN wpM not very weU 

wisdom of Dr. tanetjee in moving Diarchy ' 
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neitHer andad or mended withont altering the Act or the rulee 
therennder md that could only be done by the Seoretaiy of 
imd the Britiah Parliameut 

Mr. A. C. BANERJEE in supporting the resolution remarked that 
it was their inalienable right to govern themselves in all departments. 

Messrs. Debiprosad EliaitaD, S. N. Boy. Nural Huq Chowdhury & 
liai Harendia Nath Chowdhury then further support^ the motion 
after whid» 

.Sir Hu^ STEP HENSON on behalf of Govt* rose to op{X)8e it. 
He made a long tirade on nilea- under the Seforms Act i^hioh Gov* 
evnment had done their best to put into action but the Service men 
who had done so much for them had not got that trust in that 
Council which would enable them to face the change contemplated in 
the resolution 1 If given effect to> it would moan complete disiooatioii 
of the Govt andi he asked, was the country united ? Were they trained 
ei:ough to shoulder self-government immediately? Would not there be 
a tyrannical oligarchy or autocracy ? And so on. 

The Voting 

Eventually the motion was put to the vote and on a division 
declared carried, 71 voting for and 49 against it. 

THE NO-CONFIDENCK MOTION. 

Great interest was created in the Bengal Council on the 20th 
February when what was in effect a “ No-Coiifidenco’^ motioji on the 
Ministers was discussed. It should bo i*emembered that notice was 
):iven of such a resolution but it was ruled out of order by the 
President in his communique of the 16th (see p. 393). But the 
opposition did not leave it there and on the Council reassembling on 
the 20th.— 

Kumar SHIBSEKHARESWAK ROY rose and said: I move for the 
adjournment of the business of the Council for the purpose of discussion 
of a definite matter of public impoiiancc, namely, the recent actioj) of 
the Mirjisteis as evinced by their disagreement with 76 meml)er8 of the 
Council in the matter of the resolution passed by the Council in January 
25, 1924, regarding the release of political piisoiiers detained under 
Regulation III of 1818. 

The PRESIDENT observed that he had given his written consent 
to the motion for the adjournment of the House and His Excellency was 
pleased to give his consent to ft. But they must have the consent of the 
Huise. Ihe President then asked the members who were in favour of the 
iitotion to stand. After counting the number of those standing on one 
^ide of the House the President said that the requisite number of members 
having risen the motion was carried and he fixed 5 o'clock for the 
dtiicussion of the nmtion. 

The Ministerigli^ tried to exploit this affair by rousing Hindu* 
Muslim communal untagonism as in the Punjab. Shortly l)efore the 
^ouneij began its piooeedings, a number of Mahomedan boys came in a 
Kocession at the Town Hall with placards containing warning to the 
Mahomedan members not to run the risk of falling in with the endeavours 
fil(a) 
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of some of file Himk membotv of lAo Couticfl to brosK the Ministiy 
composed of MulioinedeD gentlameii. Doring the ootiSBe of the pvooeediogs 
a large namber of leaflets oontaining a similar appeal was freeip distributed 
amongst the Mahmaedan members asking them *^to save the Uahomedan 
Ministry and not to be wSed away by the camouflage and guise of tbeir 
bitterest enemies/’ At the same time there was going on a vigorous canvassing 
in the lobby in which a Mahomedan gentleman said to be a high Govt. 
OflScial took a prominent part. Kumar Shibsekhareswar launched his motion 
in a "Imore or less apparently tranquil atmosphere and a livdy and interest* 
ing debate followed, in the House sitting on ^oumment at 5 P.x., after 
Mr. Baneiji’s resolution had been disposed of, in which the Oppositionists 
had the greatest part to play. The Hon’ble Mr. A. E. Ghu 2 iia\i, 
the first Minister to speak, questioned the fairness of such a resolution 
when they had not been yet given the chance qf winning the confidence 
of the members but was met with a prompt retort from Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta. The Hou’ble the Maharajadhirai of Burdwan believed timt undenicath 
the resolution was the beginning of a programme of obstruction of eveiy* 
thing, but this too was met by cries of ‘^no no, absolutely false, etc/' Then 
came the turn of the Hoi/ble Mr. Fazlul Huq who showed a great deal 
of fight and was heckled at every sentence by Swanqists and liidepcn* 
dents alike and hod to sit before he could finish. The Hon’ble Minister 
boasted of his courage of conviction in opposing the resolutions regni’din^* 
the release of political prisoners and repeal of repressive laws and 
only greeted with cries of ‘shame, shame’ in return. He (luestioncd 
the representative character of the Swarajists because he thought the 
Congress was not at their back and because he felt that Swarajisto 
had abandoned Non-co-operation. 

Kumar SHIB SHEKHARESWAR ROY said that it was positively i>aiir 
ful to him when he felt called upon to condemn those for whom personally 
he cherished the warmest friendship and from whom, in view of their 
past achievements, their countrymen were expecting so much. Ami it 

was still more sad that the very first public performance of the honour* 

able Miiiisteins should have left them discredited before those in the 
Council whose confidence they were enjoined to have, and the tatr of 
one of them at the recent polls (referring to Mr. S. N. Mallick, Minister, 
defeated at a bye-eleotion) suffidently declared the feelings of their 
countrymen. He then referred to the Royal Instrument of Instrudions which 
required the Governor to encourage the habit of joint deliberation w 

that the knowledge of the Ministers as to the wishes of the people 

might be at the disposal of the Executive Coundllora, and which ^ 
required that in coniMering the Ministers’ advice due regard shouln le 
paid to their relations with the Legislative Council and to the 
of the peoido as expressed by their representatives therein. By tne 
attitude of the Government during the discussion on the wleaso o 
Regulation IH prisoners, it was dewr that the Qovomment had arrn^ 
at a distioot conclusion after a joint deliberation. In tiie circumstaiw 
they ifiust either oonohde that ids Exodleocy’s Ministera . 
not been followed or that they had agreed in Mo ymu w ^ . 
hsii of the (3ovenimeiiti and, in the latter evonA hid either 
expreaaing or ware wrong in axpraaaiiig the wiahea fit tlw 
laat sonkiiae was proved correct and. beeame a^ oestakitr the , , 
of the two Minfsttrs present who o^nly walked into the ^ey ' 



,nrti^i» to keep them oompitny, wlato' 
4114 TMti iwtoeljr 7 C toted uie other w»y. 

In toe mtmiiiuftiMme^ with any or least semUanoe 

of reaeon. tiepire to & ^ir piimaiy doty, namely, to express the 
,,jghes of toe ptople T Ooitoimuig, the mover said that just as the ordinary 
members in the Gounoil had no right to their individual conscioncos but 
roust enthrone the wishes of their eleetors in its stead, so the Ministors 
could not have any individual will but must bow down to the wishes of the 
maiority of. the memberse and if they did not, the members oould^no 
longer have any confidence in them. To them the Ministers stood dis- 
missed and discredited, stick though they might during his .Excellency s 
vleasure, if to his Excellency it did nob appear as a negation of all 
responsible Government. 

The Hon. Mr. QHUZNAVI in the course of a lengthy speech said ; — 
We have been entrusted with the administration of certain Transferred 
Subjects. We ha^ scarcely have time to unfold our policy, much less 
to show by working out that policy whether we aro able to discharge 
our duties to the satisfaotion of the House when without a hearing* 
without a trial, it is proposed that a vote of censure should bs pissed 
on \is* Or is it because suspicion lurks In the minds of my friend 
opposite that we do not share their views as regards the attainmmt 
of ‘iSwaragM Speaking for myself I can say that I yield to none in 
my desire to see my country occupy her rightful pi tee in the Valh illa 
of Nations. The only difference is the methods wo are pursuing to 
;;f*hiove that end. It seems to me at present that throe nnthod^ are 
being employed to gain that object. There is evidently a section 
whose methods tend rather towards the disturbance of this country s 
traiu]uility than the restoration of this country’s liberty. They are se 
microscopically small that we can leave them out of consideration. 
Then there is a section who are so Impatient that they wish ' to roach 
the top of the roof by one long jump without caring to pause whether 

in that process they would run the risk of coming to grief. Lastly, 

there is a third section who are equally desirous of reaching the roof 
H 8 fast as they can hut are convinced that it can only be done safely 

and surely by going up the steps. The Hon. speaker was of the hat 

>'ection, and evidently he wanted to go slowly up the steps ! 

The Hon’ble Mr. FAZLUL HUQ then rose amidst the applause 
nf the House and from the very beginning made a fighting speech denonn- 
riug his opponents at every turn. He congratulated the mover of the resolution 
for the iiotoriefy that he had attained by the launching of such a 
resolution. He offered the mover his further congratulation because ho 
found that in thb case the promptings of patriotism had miraculously 
*^njcid 6 d with intense selfish interest (cries of order, order). He agreed 
with the mover that they should pause and consider the grave situa* 
tK)n not bocaose some Ministers or members had voted in a particular 
but beciuue there wete i^botions on all aides of a huge conspiracy to 
liberty of evHsi^ kind (quesrion, question). It was neither the 
»me nor the ooea^ to dilate on that but God willingi although he 
iiot zemain a Minister, he would remain a member of the House 
™ so long as he wiU there he would challenge any one of the other side: 
s^y to the conhrii^y' when he said— and he would prove it to thO 



]iilt««-tbat terrorism of the worst type was rampaot. 
nugority votes. But they aO knew how tna^^ 

Let there be a vote by ballot and he would resii^ the very moment 
if by vote by ballots it coincided with what had happened. 

Mr. Das«»We accept it. We accept the challenge* 

Proceeding, the Hon%le Minister said in all seriousness that if such a 
state of things were to continue in place of a white bureaimracy which 
they were out to turn out they would have an autooiacy which would stifle 
away their liberty. Beferring then to the position the Ministers took in 
connection with the resolutions regarding the repeal of the repressive laws 
and the release of political prisoners, the speaker said that after all that 
was a matter of expression of opinion. It was an expression of opinion 
that they held. 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose— *Sinoe when ? 

To which there v as no reply. Continuing, the Hon’ble Minister said 
that they voted with the Qovernment because they thought that the coinse 
they adopted was right (erUs.of hear, hiur). They voted in that particular 
way because they had the boldness and the courage of their convictiou 
of hear, htar). lliey knew what it would cost them. (A voice— Bs. 64,000) ! 

They knew, opntinucd Mr. Huq, that such a resolution was comiuc. 
They knew that their position would be threatened. He said he 
exhibiting his candour all the time of which ho need not be ashamed of. 
(criie of thami fhame,) They voted because they considei*ed the case 
proved. Accoiding to the Evidence Act a thing is said to bo prov(vi 
when a man considered a thing to have existed— he would act in the 
supposition that it existed. 

Mr. Has— May I point out that it is not a correct quotation. Has 
the Hon'ble Minister the right to quote a section of the Evidence Act 
incorrectly ? He has left out the word pmdent.” 

Mr. Huq— It is 25 years that I have handled that Section. 

Mr. A. C. Baneiji— Ho is citing a section of the Evidence Act ami 
giving illustration from his ovn opinion. 

How often had not they heard, ivent on Mr. Huq, that unless i 
verdict was given in n paiticular way, that was chai*acterized as a sham— 
that the judgment should be doutod, unless the decision was in a paiticulai 
way. (Mr. Das— Beautiful) I 

Another reason, continued the Hon’ble speaker, why he voted against 
those resolutions was that they were a part of an eiatorate programme 
with which he did not agree. That was meant to be a signal for direct 
action. Since he did not agree with that programme he thought just ifie^i 
in withholding his assent and approval to it in the initial stage- He 
realised that there was a sinister b^l^rouod looming large behind. ^ , , 

Mr. Das Is the Hon ble Minister entitled to use that expression 

The President— The word sinister background’’ is particularly ^ 
parliamentary expression, 

Continuing, the speaker said the Swandists said that they were m 
the right. The speaker would say that they the minority were in 
right. The Swarajists were actually in a minority in entering the 

Mr. Das— Who says that ? I rise to a point of order. Has the nc» ^ 
Minister the right to misquote iactsf 

The President— What are the facts f 



^ JI 0 f*B. TifE NO^OMFIDENCE MOTION p 

Mr* facfi. 18 tbit w© are in a nu^rity. ^ 

The PreeldeHt— *Tou must not expect me to diRGUAA u 

election. I krow natbiiig about it. 

The HoirWe Mr. Huq then continued. He iriui a\^ 4.k«4. 

W«r of the Swnd ttovemeirt’ had pointed out to hta*thi^‘qSS!tion'*S;f 
votes and on that tile speaker was willing to meet him. There ^ 

eleotoral rdk. said he, ®“* of whieh the total number of 

votes polled was 88,764 which was only a fraction of the whole electonte 
Mr. Palwan —How much you scored f 

The President :-CWer, order, the Minister must get a heariiuc 
Resuming. Mr. Huq smd. surely even in a law court a prLier is hwiS.’ 
A voice— Is the Minister a prisoner t 

"* ** « *®“'>**o*‘ continued that even in the “ .Satanic ” Court 

of the Satanic Government, Gopinath .Saha was given the libertv to 
be beard and to enter into his defence in a regiUar Wal ! He S tiilt 

tbe Swainiists did not represent the views of the Congress. 

A Swarajist member— I have got newspapers to oontradict him 
Mr. Huq said that they had at least ceased to become Non-oo-operators. 
Balm Aul Baran Roy ^mit^ the other day, he said, that they had 
M«,»nded nra-ro-opera^n and therefore they had ceased to represent 
tho people of this oonntry. (densiv* erie$ of hear, htar.) 

The Voting 

Tbe heckling now became mtenso. At 7-17 p.i*. it was moved that 
the questioii be now put. Tho President declared the motion lost but 

s division was dem^ed end taken with tho result that 68 voted for aiid 

b 4 against the motion. 

The President : The motion is thoreforo lost. 'Hie iietiod of two 
hoHis having lapsed the debate automatically closes. 

uhwJIl® 1^"® '’y mssjorityof 1 vote the original motion, 

huh was vutually one of No-confidence on the Ministers, was defeated. 

I .in exammation of the members who voted for and against tho closure 

Snsi It** ra^rs who voted 

*^a ist the mofaoii all the nominated oflBcials and non-officials together 

wen. ...... Executive Council making the full toUl of 27 

votP,l 1? ! *2*^ ®*ectod members 

ai d 4 Europeans. 17 were Mahomedaiis 

iin .i ssf a? w ^ elected European member was alwent. 8o that 

ifit/ ? i r j niotion,theSwarai- 

Iiidepeidoiite voting solid 
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Bengal Bwd^lpet^Ceiiei^ 

. On FebilMury 26di the CkmiieS met tat s general iliecnaiwn on 
the Budget for fne yeir iM4*S6. Thg prooeedinga hegW' in n very 
thin poiM . wh^ became thinner till niter about tim hours* diaeuariou. 
Bairn '' Bnniaiitn Enmar Sarkar pointed out to the Pratident that 
tim ptoeeediuga could not go bn any torther as the membets present 
haidly ibnned a qumxun. The preaident counted toe nundier e^ the 
members preaent were found to barely form the quorum and the 
diaonseion continued for a few minutes. But again when the members had 
rn-aaaembled aHer the fifteen minutes* adioumment for Nvmj, Babu Bejqy- 
krishna Bose drew the President’s attention to the extremely tiiin attendance 
and the President adjourned the Council for want of a quotum till 
S p.M. the next day. Moat of tiie non-offl^ Europeans, a few of 
toe olficitis and some of toe Nationtiists were 'absent, and even of the 
members present very few took part in toe discussion. In all sboiu 
fourteen non*ofifoial members .participated in the dSseussion, the officials 
remaining silent or indifferent til toe while. All the speakers condemned 
toe budget aa defective and the Swarajists condemned it wholesale. 
Babu Su^rsan Chackerverty was the first to speak. Next rrae Kai 
BiAadur S. N. Boy, followed by Mr. W. L. Travers who speaking on 
the Police grant deplored that the travelling allowances of officers hati 
been out down to such an extent that it interfered with the prevention 
of crimes ! Despite the Finance Members ingenuity, observed Balm 
Barada Prasad Dey, in showing a surplus budget, closer scrutiny 
toowed it to be a deficit one. Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhuir ofaaracterised 
the revenue accruing from Asetis as “ blo^ money ’ ; yet another 
oondsmned the expected increase in the revenue from Itkmp and /sciw 
as leading to the demoraUzation «sd decay of the people. But the ohoms 
of complaint was that the Government did not find sufficient money for 
audicil aid, dnxJtmg vaUr and prinwry and Momd'<ry tdwttvm. Mr. 
(now l^r) P. G. Mitter made a frank confession of how he was foiled 
in his attempt to improve matters educational while he was in office as 
the Education Minister. But what could the ' poor Minister ' do, wailed 
he, without money t Wltoout divulging officisl seerets he gave out that 
he tried hti level best but the irresponsible Seoretaiy of State and his 
loeal agent, the Finanee Mentoer, “stood in his way.” He found not 
a rupee to spend on any urgent neoeasitiee of the Province. And if 
tiiii state of tilings were to oontinne, toe threat he held out was that 
there would “ hardly be aiqr ooropentcws left which eoadd but lead to 
one resuk-^obstvuetion, obstruction, obstruction.'* Aaid if tiiere he 
obstnietion followed by revelation, who weald be j Sit poiiiiih le, atoed he. 
Oeitunly th# reepcmsibtoly would be of Ip Bperatary of State. Bm 
amid pe^ pf laughter in whieh toe wl^fphna|l^'i‘|pined, toe ex'Ministsr 
refust^ fito ao emphatie *No’ Ip mviti^n of aa aadacioas 
Switopl to come ovw to timir tidc.^ ; Niatd Chowdhnnr 
{oObw^ Mm wanted to know what tip ex-Mkrilter had done is 
ragi^" to toe reobBWMndatiwis of tiha JMimMiMfisati Cominit^ «bito 
imd piovidad . oats m tito Eduoetiou r^partnient than is 

amy ototer Thto araafantily aou-pbUB^ the mrBfhastw. Babu Umsm 

ChaDdn ChaMeijah; Ip jina Bitoirapnc (Bankura). 

nquested the memhhto : to whohiale aa he w** 
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oppoi^ to aiip griuit for 1sh» poBoe or the ermy beeauee they 
were not meei^ for the pioteotbo of the people but for their ex* 
idoito^ toi4 fqr the pioteotion of British trede and oommeroe. Coo- 
tinuiugi Mr* X^ C* Mitter eaid that finance was a reserved anljeot and he wm 
afraid he cpald not oongratulate the Hon* the Finanoe Member* more so 
towhom he wasresponeiUe, the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. He prppbaed to prove the irresponsibility of the Secretary of 
Slate and the Government of IndBa and their local agent, the Finance 
Member. It seemed to him that this irresponsibility ran not merely in 
this budget but in the budget of the last two years and it was time that 
this irresponsibility should oease now. The Finance Member and the 
Government of India should tahe a wider view of things than that of 
merely Bs. As* P. There must be statesmanship and if that failed there 
was no doubt that the Finanoe Member could not but expect cxasporatioii 
from all sections of people of the province, seeing that acooidiiig to his own 
figures during the last three years this province had increased its resources 
by 21 orores of rupees* and yst, what was the position t Not a rupee to si^cnd 
on the necessity of the province. To his own mind there was not real 
<litferenoe between the Transferred I>epartment and the Reserved Depart- 
ment. He laid down one rule for expenditure, namely, public good. 

Mr. Mitter then went on to quote figures to .show the increase in 
revenue from the last three new taxations and other resources and said that 
yet they were threatened with an imposition of sixty-three lakhs. If that 
was so* the responsibility would be the losponsibility of the Secretaiy of 
the Government of India and their local agent were the Finance 
Member. If they wanted to run the province smoothly, then the Finanoe 
Member should protest against it He might have protested from inside 
the Government, but that would iiot do. The Finance Member should 
take the Council into his oonfidenoe in this matter. The Finance Memlier 
was no doubt responsible to the Secretary of State, but as a member of the 
Executive Government of Bengal he had a duty to the House and to the 
)>eopIe of Bengal, if he did not pay more attention to the real needs of the 
people. Education was one of the most vital suhiects of the country and 
whatever the politics of the diderent people might bo, all sections of the 
community, co-operator or iion-co'opeiator, demanded more money lor 
education (Aeitr, hear). There might be difference in the method also how 
the money would be utilised, but there was no diderence in the object. 
Keierring to questioa of primary education, Mr. Mitter said that the 
present expenditure of the Govt for primary education was a crying shame 
Asor). When he vw a member of the Govt he protested against it bat 
his voice was a cry iii the wilderness (criss 0 / and laughter from 
^toarnytif ftwishis}. On tiie question of seoondary education and better pay of 
the poor teadmm he ^ed his level best to improve the existing conditions, but 
the irrespoostbiif^ of tAo Secretary of State stood in the way and be could 
succeed in this direction. There was no province in 

India, he litight etigr> there was no country in the world, uhere in the 
of epecii^iy education people had shown more self-help than > 
««gaL In thie direotfo contribution of the Government per head 
Rs. 4-18 whereae the ooiltrllwtioa from private aourees was Rs. 
connei^^M^^ show that in other provioeee 

^ t'ontiiboriob ^ tile respective Gkivemments was higher than that of 
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Bei^aL The bulk of the teechers iu the eohode (rf Beogd reoeiTed salaries 
which varied betweeb Be. 22 and S4. One could . sot keep a decent 
ch$pran on that salary. How could they solve the proUttnol secondary 
education of a province if they paid graduate teachers at the rate of Bs. 24 a 
uonthf So long as the Finance Member was to look to ParUament for guidance, 
it was his duty to*oonvey to ParKamentthat tiiis kind of things woidd not 
do. If they (Government) went on in this way> hardly any oo-operator 
would be left. Speaking for himself he would go on co-operating bmuse 
he considered from the point of view of the interest of the country that 
it was more important to be on good terms with Great Britain, because 
he believed in Dominion form of Self-Government, and Dominion 
Self-Government required good will between Great Britain and India. 
But at the same time he would never spare criticising those who would 
act in an irresponsible manner, however high their positioti might be. 
If this state of things continued, it would lead to only one result, namely, 
obstruction (heart hear). If there be obstruction followed by revolution 
the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

Neat day, February 27tb., the adjourned discussion on the Bengal 
Budget was resumed. The attendance was again thin. But the NationalistK 
pi-csented themselves in numbers larger than on the previous day, the noir 
official European block remaining almost empty. The House again had to 
adjourn for want of a quorum half an hour before the usual time. Of the 
foul teen speakers that took part in the day s discussion, more than a dozen 
represented the Swaiajists and the Independents. The officials looked a 
little bit alert and even the Hon’ble the Maharajadbiraj of Burdwaii who 
felt sleepy in the early part of the proceedings tried to shake it off 
and look awake. 

The proceedings had a dull beginning but lo sooner had the first speaker 
>*yed Sultan Ali, who was in possession of the House when the Council 
adjourned the last day, had finished his say the, interest of the House, 
especially of the Swarajya members rose to the highest pitch when Professor 
(row simple Mr.) S. C. Mukerji, the Govt.-made representative of the Indian 
Christian community went out of his way and made ^ some uncalled for 
remarks against the Nationalists. Some of his stupid remarks denouncing 
his ^untrynien gave occasion to considerable heckling and amusement, 
amidst the derisive laughter of the House, he had to sit down. E^bu Bejoy 
Krishna Bose following close congratulated himself on the advantage he had 
over Mr. Mukerji because (Mr. Bose) would not have to speak on the Piuiget 
with an expression of ** continued fidelity ’V to the Government. ''Not until 
the Budget was made the people's Budget,'' said Mr. Bose, " it was their 
clear duty to throw out the whole of it,” and not even the “ covert threats 
# of the Mahar^iadhirig Bahadur of Burdwan or the wild and papionato 
outlumts of the Ministers” swerve them a hair s breadth from obeying the 
mandate of the country. Joining in chorus, Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhuiy 
observed that no " hackney^ plea of maintaining law and order, no jejune 
arguments of efflciency " could absolve tbe Government from tbair supr^e 
. duty of making the nation live and thrive first. Perhaps the. most powerful 
sj^f ch of tbe day wi^ that of Babu Akhil Chandra It seemed to 

him t bat probably the prinejlple imderlyft^ &xe Bud^t was the maximum 
of grod to the minimtun of pea|de. Thit waa, he sud* j^e story told by the 

Budget. But, he maintained, that eras inevitable ” whenever a stranger 
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playt ih tie toB of • guardum ^ But the gteat |»aiiacea of all theae e^fls. 
be aaid with great emphaan, was Sw^u^v Babu Sc^karipati Boy however 
stiook a different note to the niany^ and various critioiama advanc^ against 
the Budget. He went straight into the root of the aoureo of revenue 
and pointed out that about half the estimated total iiioome came from 
sources the existence of which depended on the vice of the country^ 
viz., iioetp My and laci^^ in other words, ktignikm aiMl wine. And he asked 
in all eeiiouanesa : would they Uke to educate their children by intoxicating 
their fathera and by introducing quaiTeb anK>ng their fellow*oountrymeii 1 
He could rot but ask his couiitrymeu to throw out the Budget altogether. 

After a few more aimless speeches the Council adjourned half an hour 
before time for want of a quorum as before. 

Next day, February 28lb« the discussion was continued. The most 
effective speeches of the day were those of Babus Hemaiita K. Sarkar, 
liKiinial Ch. Chunder ai.d Nalini E. Sarkar, who denounced the foreign 
character of the administration in unmeasured terms amidst the applause 
of the House. Most of the prominent nationalist members, Dr. P. N. 
Paneijce, Kumar Shib Sekhareswarn, Mi^ior Suhrawavdy, Mabarajkumar 
Nardvi Babu S. N. Eoy, and the ex'Ministci* Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhuiy spoke. The latter, in a weighty pronouncement, said that 
f\ hen he compared the amounts granted for some of the items of the Police 
l^epaitment with those of the Transfen'ed Departments, he could not but 
feel a sort of astonisbmeiit a.s to how the Natioirbuildiiig departments on 
which the welfare of the people mainly depended could bo shown so much 
ir, difference. If this sort of thing continued, he said, it would only make it a 
point of paramount necessity of having a joint Financial Secretary 
to look after the interest of the Transferred Departments. There could 

he i.Q surer way of making the Ministers uni>opuIar thati by limiting 

the scope of their usefulness by withholding money for sobemes likely 
to benefit the masses. The whole of the agriculture development pro- 
gramme had been held up for want of funds and ho must say that 
their work of years would go for nothing if funds were not found to 
proceed with the projects of the development programme. 

On Felmuiry 29th, the general discussion on the Budget came 
to a close. The most important speech on this day was of Mr. C. R. 
Das, the leader of the Opposition, who laid down a definite construc- 
tive programme in reply to a challenge of the Government that the 
Swarajists and Independeiits had no programme of their own. 

Mr. C. R. DAS said in the course of his speech ; — 

It Ua<l been said that I am the high priest of dfutructioa in Indian (loliticii. 

* Hhk my critics to point out one single imtance where tl»ei« has been a r».*al 
txMistiuctive work without some destruction somewhere. If 1 am destructive, it is 
lirt^usc;‘ I want to construct. If 1 am a non-co-operator, I can assure my friends, 
iK^cause I believe In co-operation and I believe that 110 co-operation is iHwsib'e In a 
till*' couatry unless you start with non-co-operation (Asor, Aear). What kiml of co-op nation 
between masters and slaves ? Is such a co-fiperation potsib^e ? My friend, 
i*. C. Mitter has always been a stout champion of co-o|jeration, but what did 
we h.ar from him the other day? He said that at the time when he was seeking 
co-o(jf ration his voice was not heard, he was * crying in the ivildeiuess*. Well, 
*do not know whether he realised this fact tlien or lie has realised it now. 

It is abundantly clear that if the aovernment rea’ly desires for the co-opera- 
of the people they must respond to the demands of the fieople 
™ clause), Vfe are hot prepared to co-operate where our rights are dlsregamm 
an, I our tinanoes are played with in the manner in which it has been done 



fi^' tlie M one tmndM and ilxQr jem We sfe in 

tb€ CK^vfninient. Bat my mui^m H ii bsoaiue tim Gorenimieat alw^ 
rnittnu^ the {leop:^ Wm it not pointed oat by Mr. Soreiidta Katb Bi^rii 
as be then was» that ibe < bit^toiy at Aoglo-liidian adiniidstzat^ is sttewn 
l>roadcast with fragnimta ot broken pled|gm*f Binoe the DecAmtioa of 1857^1 
refor to the Qas^^s Froclaination -down to the Bdorms! Aety lor oar part the 
history of Angfo-lBclhia administration has been the history of dead bQ^3S ami crushed 
aspimtioas. And yet are are asked to co«op^rate with the Government. 

What about the Bndget speech to which we listened the other day f We ar<; 
told that there was a snrplas^l am speaking from> mmaary-^t Bhmt uae crorc 
tweuty*fottr or twenty-live lakhs frmn the new taxes. Dr. Roy pointed out that the 
Government is preouse-bonnd to show that ior the Xiansferred D^partm^^nt. He has 
poixiited out pinmise after p/omise, promises of even His Excellency the Governor 
anci of those who ^sonie under him. Bat those promises have who.iy dis. 

regarded. And the other day we wm told that this monqr is not lor the Tiunf$- 
ferrcfl J^partmeiit — it is reserved for something else. 

A Constructive Suggestion 

Sir, I will put a coiistractive suggestion before the Government for the 
time* Now, out of this 1 crore 24 thousands— 1 cannot think of crores aiul iaktiH 
(;attghter)-out of this if yuu want to waste, waste two thirds of it and leave 
one third for the Transferred Department. Surety, this is a modest request. Do 
have it in this way. Borrow five crures at six per cent interest ami arraugtt 
for a sinking fund with two and haJ per cent. 1 think I w'orked it out in tint> 
way. If you s{jeiul thirteen and ha.f lakhs for a sinking fnnd and 18 iakhs to 
pay the interest, you wi i clear tlie whole debt in twenty years ; and with the tivc 
crores what ' is theic that you cannot do t Spend one crore for technical education 
in Bengal, speiul one crore for piimary education, spend thirty iakhs for specia 
Maliomedan institutions (Asur, Avar). Spend thirty l^hs for those who aie calJHi 
the depressed classes -1 do not believe tliat they are depressed classes— they are op- 
pressed classes— oppressed by the Government and the higher c. asses alike {cries oj 
hear, hear and qpp/misf). Spend one crore lor the development of cottage industry. 
Spend one crore for weeding, out MaAria and Kala-asar, spend forty lakhs for the 
development of agriculture. You can do this with live crores without any sp^Mai 
efforts. You have to borrow this money at 6 per cent and spend one-thiriU-a 
sum of money the whole of whicn you are promise-bound to pay towards nte 
Transferred Department- and one-third to pay the interest and one third towaids 
the sinking fund. And I am sum you can better the condition of the people of 
this Proviiioe. But will this be done 7 i for one hardly hope It will be done. I 
speak bitterly because we in Bengal feel that our case is a case of lost oppori unity 
and broken promises and disregardtMl interests. 

1 make this constructive suggestion for the last time and I want- to sec liow 
the Government deals with it. You arc always referring to the Nation-bulMiug 
departments. 1 have often been told — ^*why, you have got Reapo^ble Govertuu 
the Nation-btti;ding departments,'* But these so called Natjon-bnikling departau uts 
weio instituted to be starved, « the Nation-bnilding departments which are put forward 
as a pretence of 8e;f-Gk>verDment, the Nation-buUdmg departments which never at 
any time intended to be workeil in the spirit of tlie Reforms Act. if you are 
siuoere—are you siiioere 7—1 make this oonstruotlve soggestion. Jbet-lis see how you 
deal with it. 

The Governmeot mambera then rose to reply, hfeasrs Qhuxnavi and 
Fazl-ulHuq made lengthy apeechea in auppprt of t||imrd®p»rt^ 

Jiiigh StepbensoD apoke in gi^eat length fluppoildog the Police budget 
extolling the aerl^ioeB of the Police and how beaut^ly they maintain 'law 
anddfder!’ 

The Hon’Me Sir ABDUB EAHIM critioiaed in etrong ter^ 

the action of Mr. Diae and the Swarama It had been said by Mr. 
0. R Das, he eomplaiiiad, that it wee nor possible to f^lece laith on Govenr 
ment piomlses^^^i^ justified himself in lei^ng 
Inspite of DssV sweeping fisnnnci^ of Mie €hlveBmsi»«t^ 
frankly say^ whatevephe 
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litre tt ^ ftitSih Adminieiretion 1 Bat for tlio Brit^ 

Ijiere ^ n6 pawe m !nduu The ftitiah had pix>te«^ 

ledia from intemai eggreidmi and extoriud invasion which was an ine^^ 
jnable bleming Md to on and eo forth ! 

(At this i*a«e ffir Abdur Rahhn was ooasiderabty heckled by the 
Swarsjiito bewmae i>f some Mparli^^^^ expressions of his which were 
highly resented, lie Swm^ in protest then withdrew from the Council, 
leaving a few Govt* members and their supporters to continue.) 

the Hon ble the MAHABAJADHlRAJ OP BURDWAN said that his 
seven years’ experienM in the Bengal Council had taught him this lesson that 
the ac^emio discussion of the budget wm getting more and more dreary 
in view of the fact that ^the same^ things were repeated every year. 
The Mahar^ia then explained certain items of expenditure in the 
ile|>artment in his charge. It had been said that they wero spending 
largo sums of money for European education though the proportion of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians was very small compared to the popula* 
tion of the Province. It was fallacious and unjust, said the Maharaja, 
to put the population test in this^ matter. Their case was special. The 
maiority of these institutions which would be benefitted by the grant 
were founded arid maintained by non-official Europeans and Qovorir 
merit was supporting them because it thought it fair and just to do so. 
Continuing the Maharaia said that certain members had expressed 
H desire to throw out the budget as a whole. H) hoped that in view 
<if what Mr. Das called a constructive scheme they would reconsider 
it. lint Messrs. G. R. Dass and Bsioy Krishna Bose thouj;ht that 
he (the Maharaja) had a natural tendency for intimidation (referring to 
his threatening speech on the 20 January— -see page 400). He pointed 
out that if any body hated intimidation it was himself. He choriahod 
no idea of intimidation or of assuming the role of a superior person. 
Hu had a right as a patriotic Indian to claim for India emancipation 
^tep by step and he had no doubt that every Indian and every honest 
and right-minded European would be willing to help them in it. 

After Mr. Donald, the Finance Member, had replied the Council 
urljoiimed till the 1 2th March. 

On March 12th the Council met for non-official resolutions. 
The a^iidance was full, especially because of a very pocuHar and amusing 
resolution moved by Khan Bahadur Musharaff Hossain proposing 80% 
of Govt, posts to be reserved for Mahomedans. The resolution was bolieveil 
to V»c inspired by the Ministerialists-cum-European clique who wanted bi 
laffle the Swarajists and discredit them in the eyes of Moslems in general 
Jiiid to fan the flame of Hindu-Moslem dissensions. After question time, — 

Khan Bahadur MUSHARAFF HOSSAIN moved that out of the total 
*»uinber of appointments referred to in the undermentioned table and to bo 
l^de hereafter by the Government of Bengal, 80 per cent, be given to the 
Mahomedans of Bengal till tiie number of Mahomedan officials in each 
^'jass in the employ of the Gh^vernment of Bengal becomes 65 per cent of 
Jtc whole ;~(l) appointments carrying a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and over, 
w appointment ean^ a pay between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000, 

* ' appointments earffing a pay between Rs. 40 and Rs. 100 and (5) 
appoii^ents eanying a pay of less than Rs. 40. 

A very hesl^ and debate followed in which the Minify 
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had ample oppottdBify 6l thnewiiia mud M the Swatai^ Hindu- 
Madem Pact/ J^me of the Icdependeiite too gave vaiA to their opposition 
to the pact. For ii»taiiee.~ 

Mr. DEVIFSASAD KHAITAN failed to appreciate what really im- 
pelled Khan Bahadur Muahaiaff Hoaaaiii to bring forward this matter for the 
dedsion by the Council at that atage. So far aa the apeaker had been 
able to understand! the Pact was made in order to keep tiie Swamj 
paity in a compact form to induce the Mahomedan members of that 
party not to go out of it (crwi of " Que$iion, question It might be 
questioned but that was the speaker a firm conviction. That was the basis, he 
thought, on which the Pact was made. His objection to that Pact was that 
such a Pact did no good to any party. It was not honest to make a bait 
like that. It would simply mean that if the Mahomedans were offered better 
1)ait by Goveniment they would go over to their side. In that view of the 
matter be bad always thought that such Pacts, whether they be formed inside 
a Party or inside the Council Chamber, would do no good to any person 
whomsoever. But so far as the appointment of Mahomedans to Government 
posts was coricenied, they bad his fullest sympathy (Hear, hear). He him* 
self belonged to a minority party— a community which he considered to bo 
an oppressed community. 

The speaker was interrupted several times by the Swarajists who 
resented deprecation of the Hindu^Moslem Pact. 

Neat day, the 1 3th March, the discussion was resumed. Mr. 
Nurul Huq Chowdbury, Swarqjist, made a humourous speech exposing 
the hidden band that Avas behind the motion. Mr. Jones, the Editor of 
*lhe i^tateemap, shed a lot of * crocodile tears’, as the Swarajists said, and 
shovred great concern for the Moslems and his special pleading for 
them evoked the heartiest contempt from the Nationalists. After a few 
more speeches Mr. C. B. Das moved an amendment. 

Mr. DAS ill moving his amendment that the motion be adjouraed 
rine di^f said 

ItJ ttoems to me that there ]b bomc misapprehension somewhere. On the las? 
occasion when the same resolution was abont to be taken up, Khan liahaiiiu 
Musharaff Hohsain spoke to me and asked me whether I would have any object ioii 
to take to any of the general words. I said certainly not. And an amciulnienr 
was written out then and there and I was told by Babu Jatiiidia Nath Basu that he hail 
taken it to the Ihesidont and the President objected to it because a definite pcrceutag*- 
was not mentioueil. 

For those who arc iguomiit of the Pact, may 1 read tlie fundamental proposition 
and pi'eamble to it “ It is icsolvcd that in order to establish a real fouiulation of «?!f 
government in tlxis Province it is necessary to Mug abont a Pact between the 
and Mohamedans of Bengal dealing with the rights ot each community when the founda- 
ti<m of self-government 16 8 Mure<l." The fundamental idea is to secure the foundst’o® 
and in order that no misapprehension^ no doubts* may arise as to whether it is going ti' 
be a Hindu Brij or a Moslem Uaj, we lay down in this Pact the share of each commnon\ 
in the self-government which is to come. I think the idea is perfectly clear. Ah 
ists we have always been opposeil to the way in which the Government deals 
rights. 1 never for a moment say that the Government is pro^Mohamedan nor are t 
pio-Hindu. Keitber are they anti-Mohamedan i:or anti-Eindn. But they , ^1,’^ 
pro-Mohamedan or piO-Hindu whoever occasion requires it. (Hear, hear) and tnev 
that part of the work with exquisite impartiality (continued crlw Hear, ^ 

this IS what has been sought to be done. I object to anything to be taken from the uo 
ment now eithoi* by the Hlrwius or by the Mohamedkiis, If we have anyw^fj^i 
in u^ I will say this— wc will-snorificc everything— we shall stand stHl until our ngi 
soo<^’*ed. One MoUamedan friend of niiiie obserA^ed just a few minutes ago i- 
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„ I poiiit oat to 

w^jrrmim wiiioa OMiy be called a Hsht in 
tJiis oooiitfT *»«•**)• Wo b4^ no Hgbi«. Wp wont to eecore out righte. * 

Bait 


Then* Sir* . tt 1 m been eaul that 1 offeroil this bait tu lore soniic people. May 1 noiat 
out lotlHM whoj^ht liaveby obwi» my speeches in the newspapers that for 

tbe lost five y«irfl hare been thinking of this great idea and have eapiessedit and hare 
lH>iiitodit mto the eoantry- almost in every province- that the only fouiuiation for 
iie^f -government is the federation of Hindus and Moliametlans (Hear, hear). And on thin 
4 w«asion the Swaraj memhm were e:ected btfbie one word was said ahout this Pact (Hear* 
hear). They were all e.coted as Swaraj members • 

1 will y®« Mr. Abilttl Karim wrote, 1 think the Hon. Members 

hnovv this gentlerociu He saiil : **lt will be further seen that it was not Mr. C. B, Das 
who first moved in the matter with a view, as 8np|K>Becl, lo court the support of the 
Mussalmsn members of the Bengal Legislative Council. On the contrary, the proposal 
ill its inception came from the other i»rty concerned and was developed into its final form 
after carenil deliberations on both sides.” Later on ; “On my return to Calcutta I bad 
an interview with Mr. C. B. Das at w hich Mr. Nasim Ali and 8rijnt BiJoy Krishan ^se 
were present. 1 was glad to find that Mr. Das inclined, unlike many of his short-sighted 
co-icligionlsts, to take a ?ong view of the situation. 1 calleil at Mr. DasV house with a 
drift of the proposed pact, drawn up in consultation with some of the leading Mussulmans. 
Mnulana Abul Kalam Asad, Moolvis Kasim Ali, Waheil Hossain and others took part 
in the dbeussion which ensue<l anti lasted for over two hours. As a result certain definite 
tcTins were agreed uion.” Therefore I think this answers the somewhat foul charge 
liiooght against me, that I have had reccune to a pretence in onier to get the Mohamedaii 
members Sf this Council to my side. In the whole history of my political life I have 
never resorted to any pretence whatsoever. I believed in it and I Vlwiieve in it a^ firmly 
a^ I lielieved in any article of my faith, t know that when yon come to the arena of 
practical politics you are likely to be brandevl in that fashion. But I hope that in the 
fulness of time 1 wall stand vindicated before the country and I believe that my country- 
men a'ill then see that 1 have been striving for a great idea— the real fedeiation between 
the communities which alone can be the basis of our greatness. 


The Hon. Mr« FAZL’UL HUQ then spoke against the Bengal Pact and 
narrated what a nember from Jessore' had told hiin» which evoked much 
sarcastic meiTtiiient. After members on liehalf of Govt* had spoken 
opposing the amendment, it was put to vote and declared carried by 66 
votes to 46, the SwanQists being in the overwhelming mr^iority. 

The citginal motion waa thua poatponed tine die. 


On March 14th the Council met for non-oflScial resolutions 


Mr. J. CAMPBELL FORRESTER moved that action be taken 
under t>ub-8ection (2) of section 8 of the Bengal Amusements Tax Act 
of 1922 to exempt theatres, cinemas and other forms of entertainment, 
such as dances, exhibitions, etc., from the liability of the Entertainment 
Tax. restricting the operation of that tax to race*counies and betting 
transactions on race-courses. The resolution was negatived, 13 voting 
for and 48 against it. The Swarajists did not vote. 

Major H. SCIQSAWABDY moved that the proper authorities lie 
^pproached to take the mecisary steps to re-open the Port of Calcutta 
for Muslim pilgrinm to Mecea and other holy places in the Hedjas as 
soon as pniri!M)id)le« Govt, accepting the resolution, it was carried. 

Mr. D. p. KHAITAN moved "This Council recommends to the 
Government that eeriy steps be taken to give effect to a complete 
ssfiaration of jn#ua} and executive functions in Bengal.’* 

*fte lesoltfiiion Srii| in the end withdrawn by the irover on Govt. 
**®i*nng the House ^at the matter vru under oonaideration. 

55 
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Mr. B. SASMAL moved tMiA tiM) proper fg^. 

a change of Bole 5. ^Imde 3 of the Bengd Eleetoral Bales ao as 
to qualify for election to the Bengal LegulatiTe Ooonoil petaons against 
•whom a (XMivioiaon hy a Criminal CVrart involting a sentmoe of tranr 
poitation or impriaonment for more than , six nionths was sobasting 
nnlew each oonvietion involved moral turt^tud^ Govt, did not oppose. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried without any “ Noes.” 

Mr. J. N. BOSE moved that the post of the Principnl of the 
Bethune Collegqp Calouttot he filled by an Indian lady. 

Hie Hon. Mr. FAZL-UL HUQ assured Mr. Bose that on the retire- 
ment of the present incumbent, an European lady, the post would be 
given to ui Indian lady. In view of this assurance Mr. Bose asked 
the leave of the House to withdraw his nesolntion. A Swarajist 
member baviog objected to it, the resolution was put to vote and declared 
carried, 6fi voting for and 30 aj^inst it. 

The Bent Act 

The Bent Act Amendment Bill was next taken up. Mr. O. S. Dutt 
presented the report of the Select Committee. Dr. Moreno moved for its 
consideiation and then followed an animated debate after which the Bill was 
passed. It extended the life of the old Act for S years more, from April 1, 
1924 to March SI, 1927. 

Voting on the Budget 

On the 1 6th March, the Council re-assembling, the Budget for the 
year 1 924-20 came up for discussion. Government members made demandi! 
for various grants. In all 20 such motions stood in their names. Notices of 
motions refusing each demand for grant were overwhelming and the Swarajists 
and Independents were responsible for no less than 1069. Keenness for 
reducing grants seemed to be the feature of the notices of motions sent in hj 
the Nationalists and other Independent members. The Police Budget 
figured most prominently in this respect and no less than 1 40 motions for 
reduction of grants had been tabled. Grants for general administration came 
as a good second and as many as 180 motions for reducHon in this bnmch of 
the demands had been detailed. I as* came Land Bevenue which had 
been honoured with 1 1 motions for rcduolion. 

The Nationalist Party had held a meeting the night before and resolved 
that the members of their Party, who were members of the Benpil 
Legislative Council, were authorised by the -Party in view of the situation 
crested by the Government to throw out the Budget in its entirety. 

The Governor's Sudden Appearance. 

As on every demand there was a motion for the refusal of the 
grant by the Swarajists and Nationdists, apprehension was felt at the fate 
of these motions and Ifis Excellency TjBfE GOVEENOB being informed 
the sitoatipn suddenly came to the Council without notice and 
to the House on the possible eff^its of refusal of demands, and toe 
constttotlonal issues involved therein. , 

HIS BXCBLliBlIOT said in the owwse of Us qteeCh :» XlieTe is * , 

this CoDsoil which f«r tssKiiBS Cf policy desiies to r^ot “fa the 
am anshws that when you votg,; jw s’lonid be in qp naoertainty as to 
the outaequmoe o( your vote will he, I have corns to state what will oi 
OHi haiqicn if the Budget is reiseted. 
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Xhe first tiling lhat woa’.d happen k that not only would the pmsnt 
Ministent have to reeign, but no other Minfstere ooa:d be appointcii m their place 
because there would be no funds from which to pay their aaiariea. 

1 should then have to declare an emergency to have arisen in which ft was 

possible for me to appoint any Ministers, and by virtue of the Transfwrwl 
jsubjecta Buies take charge myself of the Transferred Departments. 

No fspenditure can be incurred except on my authority. 1 have not come to 
tell yon what 1 am goiug to dot, but wbat 1 can do. 

First, then. In regard to Reserved Subjects I have power to restore every single 
anint in the Budget which has been rcjecticL No interest therefore on the reserA^ed side 
of Government need snffer by the rejection ok the Budget^ 

With regaid to the Transferred Subjects however I have no power to restore 
a single grant. Even though I may be temporarily in charge of the Ttansferwd Deimit- 
ments, they do not thereby become Beservetl Departments and my power of certiiying 
ilot's not apply to them. Whereas in tue case of ileseiveil Subjects 1 have (lower to restore 
evervthiiig, in the case of Transfene«l Subjects I can “restorr’’ nothing though I can 
•Authorise'* expemliture within vciy strict limits. 

No loans, no grants-in-aid coultl be “authorinctl by me," Both the Universities at 
t'alcutta anti Dacca won tl be deprivcti of all Government assistance, and the Dacca 
ruiversity, being without any other source of revenue, would have to c'.mt down at 
oficc. Government aid to all local institutions would cease, 18 lakhs to local boiUes 
for primary education w*oa!d be withdrawn ; 5 lakhs of loans to Munioi|)alit{es and 
District Boards would cease ; 10 lakhs to Municipalities atul District Boards for Fnbtic 
Heuith ami water«8iippiy, and 8 lakhs of grants to hospitals and dispensaries would also 
Ik' Generally spmkiiig, the nation-building deimrtments would be completely starved 
an<l no Government assistance of any kind could be given in mofussil districts. 

Kdflcation, Public Health, Me<lica*, Agriculture and Industries would l>e depriveil 
of all assiaamoe from Government. They would t>e starved and crippled, and a serious 
injury would b • inflicted not on the Government, which would remain unaffected, but 
ii|>on the people whose interest you are here to represent. 

It may be thought perhaps that Government urould not dare to face such a situation, 
lift there be no iiioskms on this point— my Govoromom would not bu mbarassud by 
such a f ieuation whidi was not of our croation. and from which wo would in no way 
tufisr while it laalad. 

After His Excellency had loft the Council after creating the scene, 
the discussion of the demands for grants commenced. There was 

a lengthy and lively debate but none of the spoakers referred to the 
merits of the demand made but considered the pron and eon$ of the 
situation that would be created in case the demand was refused. 
Tlie Swarajists and Nationalists referred to the situation created by the 
Govoriior and explained their action in taking this drastic step as that was 
the only means left to them. Those who were opposed to creating a 
dead-lock thought this procedure to lie dangerous and risky while some 

went even further and denounced the obstructionist policy of the Swarajists. 

Land Revenue 

The first demand made was by the Hon. the MAHARA<JA BAHADUR 
of BURDWAN asking for a grant of Rs. 33,66,000 for expenditure 
utider lAi)d Revenue, lliere were 112 motions for the leduction of this 
infant which were all withdiawn in favour of the motion for the total 
f^fusal of the grant moved by- 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA who said in the course of his speech 
I oppose this demand because I say that the Oovemmeiit have 

th* l^he demand in the Assembly. I ask this House to throw out 
w demand, becauM I say the Government have refused to listen to 
public opinion of Bengal. I ask this House to throw out this 



BEWOAfc-' 

WaM I W *•*«* ^ GOT«rBm«it . hav« t« 

the prieoieli irlioin tiie Hooee to *t?**^* *v'* 

Honi^to throtr ooot tliii detaand heowe ^ I eay Lej^tooia— thw 

GboneUr iiM no eoafcrdi otot the expwditore, no^ has it wy orotrol 
oJTSe ^n^ Member who « «kh>« ^ J**®-*® 

an tte gtoaoda On which I aek (hie Houle to ^eot tto 

‘BefwT^I Ht *>wti, may I appeal to the Hooee in the bngnige 

of our great leader Deahbandhu C. R twin 

“Ddhi haa rallied. C. P. haa done ite do^. Wm Bsn^ fail? 
The (Jounoinoni are to reply by thwr rotee on the budget. How can 
4e Nation'a oondemnatton of the ^ > 

olearly, emphatioally and effeofarely expreaBed l It la by reacting the 
for grante in their entirety. Here there la no question of the 
merita of thii or that item. But the aupame qu^on, the only 

^eation, the qneation of questione ie— should Diarohy 1"« » 
longer! Should the peoploa wiahea be floated as they ate being flouted! 
I^t Bengal** representatives in the Council reply. 

Swarajists Walk Out. 

And ‘Bengal** representatives* replied. The debate dragged on till a 
great ooi^otion arose at the fag end when the Swaraiiste and the 
fudependents in a body walked out of the hall as a protest against 
what they called objectionable remarks made by the Honble Mr. 
Fari-ul Huq. In vain did the President try to rwtore order 

and all his cries of ‘older, order’ were drowned by the ones o 
Shame, shame’ in return by the retanng m^bers of the Natioralirt 

Party. This seemed to be the rigntd and the whole of the Western block 

oorapied by the Nationaliats and the major portion of tto Elsterri blwk 
iS^the oWerowded galleries were emptied in no time leaving Ac 
President and the rest of the members, the few 

new of the Government, in a hu«. The Prudent * 

Minister to resume his speech which he did and finished in a t 
sentence. In the lobby, till sometime after the 

the membere indulged in indignant and an^ protests. ®L 

Government members were seen to api^owh the leaders of J*}® 
lists and tried to pacify them by apologies and ex^ea The H 
Mr. Huq himself approached Mr. Das aid sought to be excus . 

The trouble aroee in (kis way. When at the very 
epeeoh Mr. Huq remarked that they should diecuaa the “ .^V!Ek 

phere free from passion and wMi calmnw ^ aobnrty , li^ ■ 

inapito of hia ‘ beat to restrain himself the con^t j „ ^ picture 

ings of some qf k“ oppositioiiMts lionerv^ him. uty a'd 

frmn imagination as to how, if a d^-lock ^uld to 

Sub-Depqty Collectors, ihe SAopl Jministra- 

witbout dieir salary and how tl^ partiwlar ^-d out ‘«1»* 

tion would be brought to a standTstdl. Huq 

a pity!' Thie edited fuel to the .„Sr retorted 
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m>. «>« W« Idling 

und 8dV6f«l ti»*^^ o^ectyi to tht Minuter a remarks aiid Mr, C. It 
Das asked tor tJie PreerflM^^ ruling and tba mliiig that he gave resulted 
in the wi(ftS»^ Indej^ndenta together. 

On Ma^ on the Couneil reraasemblitig Mr. Huq offered apology 
for his offensiTe remarks of the previous day, and he was followed hy 
the President who then made np for previous lapsea 

\\Tien i^e diseossioa on the demand tor grant for expenditure under 
]^ud Eevenue was resumed# the members spoke on the motaoa moved by 
:vir. J. M. Sen Gupta tbat the whole demand be refused. After a full dross 
debate lasting over six hours, the President put the motion to vote, and 
after keeping the Hou^ in anxious suspense for over tO minutes, aiinouiioed 
the result of the division amidst boisterous cheering of the Nationalists* 
The moiion fw refusal wis esrrtsd by 65 voiet to 63, 

Though it was a narrow majority of two votes, the Swaiajists 
considered it to be their greatest victory. The House was almost full 
with only five absentees and all the three galleries were ovororowded. 
The annouDoement of the result created much excitement in the House, 
the Swarajists and the Nationalists cheered and clapped, while cries of 
“Hande Mataram’’ were heaixl from the public gallery. 

Excise Grant Passed. ^Stamps Bejectcd 
The Hon. Mr. A. K. GIJZNA VI moved that a sum of Its. 11,97,000 
Iks granted for expenditure under head Excise." 

There were about 23 resolutions for the reduction or the refusal of the 
(liffcroiit items of the demand which wore withdrawn in favour of the reso** 
lutioii of Dr. Kumud Sankar Boy asking for the refusal of the whole demand. 
The motion was put to the vote and lost, 6 1 voting for and 65 against it. 

The Hon. Mr. J. DONALD moved that a sum of Bs. 9,6*2,000 be 
graiited for expenditure under head " Stamps.” Maulvi Abdul Zabbar 
Pahlwan moved that the demand be refused. 

'Fhe motion was carried by 6 1 to 63 votes. The Council then adjourned. 
On March 20th, the Council re-assembling, no fewer than six demands 
for grants were considered. Five were disposed of while the last one Wiis 
under discussion when the Couneil adjourn^. 

The five demands dealt with were in respect of (I) Forests, (2) 
Registration, (3) Scheduled Taxes, (4) Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
vnents and other drainage works and (5) General Administration. 

Of these the demands in connection with Forests, Schedulcfi Taxes, 
Irrigation, eta, and General Admimstrotion were refused, the voting 
hoiijg as follows : — Foreste, 63 for and 66 against ; Scheduled Taxes, 63 
for and 66 against ; Irrigatioui etc., 64 for and 68 against ; General 
Administration, 63 for and 66 against. The only demand carried was 
™ for Begistratios, 66 voting for and 62 against 

During the last twa days no other motion" excepting the total refusal of 
e demand was 'discussed, but when Sir HUGH »STEPHENSON moved 
;?** a sum of Bs. »6,3S,000 for expenditure under General Administra- 
on the Swanyists and Nationalists began to press for all the amendments 
were on the a^ida. On this demand there were 179 mofioiis for 
OQtiion or refusal of wldoh only seven were discussed. 
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'Wbile ^6 motion for mfnaal of ti>e wliole gnnt ondcr 1 m^ * Irrigation* 
v$8 T<rted npoo> it wai foend loot* <S TotiDg.for and 6? Totiogafidiiit. But 
to tbo amutement of all acd to the earpriae pf the . Govranment memben 
when the origioal morion irae put to vote it wae dedared loeri 64 roriog for 
acd 65 againat, reaulriog in the end in the defeat of the GoTexmnmt and in 
the refnaal of the arhole grant The next motion for leftual of the vhola 
demand nnder head “ Conatiuotion of Irrig^n’* etc. area hMt by the caating 
Tote of the Frerident votea being 64 againat 64. An amendment moved by 
Sai Harendra Nath Choudhnri for rednoing the demand nnder thia head by 
Ba. 1,85,000 'waa carried 67 to 59 votea. Bdt the original motion as 
amended waa loat by 64 to 66 votea. Under heed “General Administration”, 
of the three amendments for reduction of demands for Hill and Dacca 
allowancea, one was lost by 68 to 65 votea, another by the easting vote 
of the President and the last waa carried, 67 voting for and 68 against 

Monday, March 24di, is a red-letter day in the annals of the reformed 
Bengal Council. On this day, the whole force of the Narionalist parties were 
directed against the Ministers, to break down, as they said, the sham of a Diatchy. 

Miniatera’ Saltsry— Morion for Befuaal. 

On the re-aasembling of the Council, after the interpellations, Mauiri 
8AYEDUL HUQ moved that the demand of Bs. 1,92,000 under ‘General 
Administration, Ministers* pay,* be refused. A number of other cuts were 
moved on the some head by some of the Swarajists. Mr. Bomes Bagcbi 
moved for reduction of Ba. 1,91,997, Mr. Akhil Outt for Bs. 1,56,000, and Mr. 
Nurul Huq for the whole salary. After a long debate the motion was put. 
It was carried by 68 rotes to 62. The result was hailed with deafenitg 
applause by the SwaiAiist Fari^ and cries of “ Besign,** “Besign**. 

Babu Bomesh Chandra Bagchi next moved that the demand of Ks. 
9,688,000 under the head “ General Administration** as amended in Council te 
refus^. 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson had nothing to say to this further move 
in the path of obstruotion. The resolution was carried by 65 votes to 61 rotes. 

Administration of Justice. 


The Hon. Sir ABDUB BAHIM moved that a sum of Bs. 91,79,000 lx* 
granted under the head “ Administration of Justice”. 

Maulvi Wahed Hossain moved that the demand for Bt. 85,940 for the 
preparation of paper books in the Appellate Side of the Hight Court be refused. 

The motion was carried by 67 to 56 votes. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Boy moved that the whole demmid of Bs. 94 , 73 , OM 
under the head ” Administration of Justice*’ as ainent^ in Council be totally 


refused.. The resolution was carried by 66 votes to 56. 

On March 26th. an unfortunate incident somewhat marred the 
dignity of the proceedings of tiie Council ui connection with some 
Mahomedsn members saying their >sa)i loayers when the bell 
division, with the result that three votes could not be- recorded, iw 
Swarajists asked the i^sideiit tir adjourn the division for a few mnutes to 


enable the Mahomedan memt 
take part in the voting. J 

g 


in question to 5nish their 


he Bcesidmt, however, declined to 

id ' 
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of die Hoiwe* To thk rulii« strong objection tiras ukon by Mahomedaiw and 
Hindu SwaiicJistB, Even the Hon. Mr. Fazl-ul Huq, Minister, thought that 
it was rather hatd on members of the House who were alre^y saying 
their prayers to be shut out from the privilege of voting. Subsequently the 
President, on a division being <MDed for, requested the Swarajists to 
ascertain whether any member was in the prayer room before he piuceeded 
to have the division taken. 

JaQs and Police Demands 

Following the procedure adopted the pi-ovious day. the Swarajists by 
52 votes affiinst 47 refused the entire demand of Rs. 35,89,000 under the 
head *'Jails and Convict Settlements”. 

The next demand dealt with Police expenditure for which 
Ks. 1,70,47,000 was asked for. Sir Hugh Stephenson in moving for it 
gave vent to his spleen in comparing the action of the Swaraijists 
to the Berlin Nihilists and drew in the name of Mr. M. N. Roy, the 
Moscow Communist, with the sly hint that the Congress paily was 
acting under hia inspiration. There wore no fewer than 145 motions 
for redaction or refusal in connection with this grant. Of those 52 were 
disposed of, the being withdrawn. Only 10 motions were 

moved, in two of which the Swaralists took no pail; in the voting and those 
two were lost, while another was negatived by the Ciisting vote of the 
President and the other seven were carried. 

Kumar Sbib Shekhareswar Roy moved that the demand for 
Ks. 1,65,300 under the heai Tresidency Police— Calcutta Police— Pay of 
inspectors’ be reduced by Rs. 41,325. This was canned. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri moved that the demand of Rs. 2,62,320 
for the pay of Sergeants under the head Presidency Police bo reduced 
by Rs. 1,31,160. Sixty-one voted for while an equal numlier voted against, 
it was however negatived by the casting vote of the President. 

Kumar Shib Sekbareswar Roy moved that the demand for Rs. 46,000 
under the head of Tresideucy Police— Calcutta Police— for the purchase 
and maintenance of horses and their equipment’ 1 >e refused. 

Shah Syed Emdadul Huq moved that the demand of Rs. 1,09,000 
under the head — ‘Presidency Police contract contigencies*— be reduced by 
ib;. liOOiOOO. Both tiiesG motions were lost. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee moved that the demand of Jts. 1,97,500 
under ‘Detailed account — Superintendence’ be reduced by Rs. 1 , 00 , 000 . 
Sir Hugh Stephenson opposed the motion which was carried, 61 
voting for and 59 against it. 

Shah Syed Emdadul next moved that the demand of Rs. 1.55,200 
'uider the same head be refused. The motion was carried by 61 to 58. 

*Shah Syed Emdadul Huq moved : That the demand of Rs. 10,800 
^ndcr the head ^District Executive Force — District Police— Assistant Super* 
“itendents* be refused. The motion vras carried by 61 to 58 votes. 

* ♦ ^ rimilar motion for the reduction of the pay of Deputy Super 
'ntendente was carried by 60 to 60 votes. 

Babu Akhn Chandra Dutta moved that the demand for Its. 5.1,H80 
®*^topeian constables be reduced by Rs. 26,940. 

fhe motion was carried by 61 to 54 votes. 
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Chi Mtich 26tb» nffitr liro debiit# cAi flia disiiaiid of 

Bs* Ii70#4?f000 for eixp^dR^re older tbajietd - Boliee.’’ the iHaeoaeioii on 
notions for tedoetions ond refosal casne to a cjcse* On this debate the 
gsraraRsts were not as successful as they expected and bad more defeat 
. than victories* ard the lasit attempt to thiow out the enrire dtmatd 
ptoved alxotive. 

Ihe Council began by resuming the adliourncd disbussimi on the 
police demard. Ifaere were B9 motiotB for reduction or refusal of 

which only ten were moved aid the o^eis were withdrawn. On the 
fiist three nftotiohs for reduction the Swandists were succestful after 
which the mles were turned aid the Govenmeiit became snocefisful 

in almost all the remaining motiors except one. This motion referred 
to the refusal ot a grant of Bs. 1 >00,000 for iron cots and mosquito 
cuitains lor policemen. This motion was cafried by 68 to 89 votes. 
As a result of the cuts made by the Swaralists the whole demand of 
Bs> T>70>47>000 was reduced. by Bs. 8>66,146. 

Shortly before the Council adjourned the motion for the refusal 
of the entire demand came up lor consideration. There was i.o 

>discusBion aid no speeches were made. Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarlcar 
aimply moved the resolution and Sir Hugh Stephenton merely said he 
opposed the motion, which was put to the vote and dedared to be lost. 
On a division being taken it was fctiid that 60 voted for and 63 
against it. Thirteen members were either absent or abstained from 
voting* The anhouuoement of the result was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers from the Government benches. Later on some younger 
Swaraiists joined in the demonstration saying: **LetuB make fun out 
of it.” Sir Hugh Stephenson next moved that the original motion as 
amended by the Council be granted and it was earned. 

The Council then adijounied. 

On March 27th. the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council were 
compel atively dull. There was no demopstration, no passage-at-arms. 
no lively speeches. 

Ports and Pilotage 

In the Brst item the Swarsjishs were suocesriul when they moved 
a resolution refusing the entire demand of Bs. 5,64,000 made by the 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald for expenditure under the head Ports and Pilotage. 

A division was taken and the Government lost lor one vote» 56 
voting for the refusal of the demand and 56 for the detmand. 

Ministers’ Position 

Before the proceedings commenced, IJi^ulvi Mahomed ^urul Hu«i 
Chaudhnri jralsed a constitutioiial point ^ the shape of a question 
enquiring into the presmit position of the created by the refusal 

of their pay. He also wanted to know whether the Ministers had 
resiled their posts. The President said it was not m matter for the 
Council a matter for his Excellency the Governor and he 

had no infoimation to give^ 

Demands unto 

' The Swaraiiste, the nea^ dmiu^ of Bs. 21.M0 

made by the Hon. Farinil )Suq for expe 

the head ScientiBc PbimttmeLts. 
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Hiff MmIvi ^ K. F^nil H«q next moved that fie. UK, 98, 000 
be fWtf^ for expenditare onder the haul ^fidueatioii’. On this demand 
there were eiahty-four reaoltt&na for reduction or refuaal. The fimt 
few roediitiona i» relereiibe to the; grant for European education were 
moved and apeediee were made in an almost empty House but ap* 
fiarentiy too serioua attempt was made to have those resolutions carried. 
On the first motion a division was ei^ for with the result that it 
was defeated by 19 votes, and no division was demanded as regards 
the other resolutions. In all ten resolutioiis on the Education demand 
were moved and in one ^ only the Swam^ists succeeded in refusing a 
demand for Bs. 99,000 for *'otii6r giunts'* to non*Governmeiit primary schools 
for fiaiopeans and Anglo-Indians. Govt, could not explain what these 
‘‘qthor grants"' were, and there was much merriment in the House at their 
discomfiture. 

On March 28th. the Budget discussion was resumed. There was 
practically no obstruction and three demands made by the Ministers 
were granted without a division. 

The proceedings began with the discussion of the remaiiitiig 24 rcsolu- 
ti(»us on the Education grant of which only one was moved and the 
others were withdrawn. The Swandists succeeded in making a cut of 
lii». 6,86,400 in the original demand of Rs. 1,16,96,000 and the demand 
amended was carried without opposition, the motion for refusal of the 
whole grant being withdrawn. The i^uctioii of Rs. 6,86,400 was moved by 
Mr. Manmohon Neogy under the head 'Inspection of Schools" for which 
Rs. 7,46,900 was demand. Mr. Huq admitted that the inspection work 
rould be done at a considerable less cost. Mr. Neogy’s motion was carried 
hy 67 to 51 votes. 

The Council next discussed the demand made by the Hon. Mr. Fasl-ul 
Hnq of Rs. 47,18,000 for expenditure under the bead " Medical.’" 
There were 67 resolutions on this demand of vrhioh only two 
were moved. In the first motion the Swarajists succeeded in making 
H reduction of Rs. 5,88,000 in the entire demand by a majority of t vote. 
Ill the second motion in which they asked lor a reduction of one rupee, 
the policy of Government was criticised but in the end nobody voted for it 

The next demand made by the Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghusnavi was in 
respect of Public Health and a sum of Rs. 27,61,000 was granted 
without opposition, Swarafists taking no part. 

Tbe ^ricultursl grant for Rs. 17,10,000 was made by the Hon. 
Minister in charge of that department and the discussion on this demand 
^as not eoneluded when the Council ad)oiirned. 

On Maick 29tk. there was not much discussion when supplementary 
^tiiuatm of the Govt, of Bengal came up for the approval of the Couneil. 
The estimates were placed before the Council in the form of demands for 
Kraut. In ^11 tan demands for giant were made, five of which amounting 
p Rs. 8,07,000 were refused by the Nationalists inflicting defeats on the 
and die remaining five amounting to Rs. 1,11 ,86,000 were 
Kraij^ arithout opposition. 

demands reiosed were in respect of the following heads:— 

I ^9,000 for stamps, Rs. lOtOOO for the Governor’s saloon, Rs. 80,000 
w the Bittygaiige police ststion, Rs. 78,000 for the British Empire Exhibi- 

and fig* 1,62,009 for excess expenditure in England. 
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On March 26lh, after tao day’s debate on the demand of 
lift. J, 70, 47X00 for cxi)CrdilUTc uidcr the head “ Police,” the diacusaion on 
XI oiiotiB for redactions ai:d refusal came to a cicse. On this debate the 
Saaiaiiftts aeie rot as successful as they expected and bad more defeat 
tbaii victoiics, ard the last atteirpt to thiow out the entire demard 
proved abortive. 

Ihc Council bej.an by reEUiniig the adjourned discussion on the 
lolk.c cUnaid. Theio were 89 motiois for reduction or refusal, of 
vbich only ten vcio moved aid Iho otheis were withdrawn. On th^ 
tiifit three motions for reduction the Swaridists were successful after 
uhich the scales were turned ard the Govcri.meiit liccame successful 
in almost all the remaining motiors except one. This motion referred 
to the refuBiil ot a grant of Rs. 1,00, COO for iron cots and mosquitr, 
(uitains for policemen. This motion was carried by 68 to 89 vote,<. 
Ah a renult of the cuts made by the Hvvarajists the whole demand of 
Rs. 1,70.47,000 was reduced Viy Rs. 8,56,146. 

Shoitly before the Council adjourned the motion for the rcfu.-al 
of the entire demand cumo up for ronsideiation. Ihcre was iri 
discussion ar d t o speeches were made. Rahu Ilemanta Kumar Saihar 
x^iiuply moved the resolution and Sir Hugh Stephenioii merely said ht'* 
< 1*1 tlie motion, which was put to the vote and declai-ed to be lost. 
On a divisiMi being taken it was fcuid that 60 voted for and f>3 
against it. Thiilcen members were either al^scnt or abstained from 
voting. The announcement of the result was received with loud and 
prolonged checiH from the Govoniment benches. I.iater on some younger 
Swniajists joined in the demonstration saying : “ Let us make fun uut 

of it.” f^ir Hugh Ste]»hoti8on next moved that the original motion 
amci.dcd by the Council bo granted and it w’as carried. 

1'ho Council then adjourned. 

On March 27th. the proceedings of the Bengal Ijegislutivo Council \vc!o 
nmpniali^ely dull. There was 1:0 demonstration, no pa8sage-at*aim>. 

1:0 lively speeches. 

Ports and Pilotage 

In the first ikm the Swarajists were suoicssful when they moved 
A resolution refusing the entire demand of Rs. 5,54,000 made by tho 

Hon. Mr. d. Donald for exi>ei:diture under the head Poita and Pilotiitt' 

A division was taken and the Government lost by one vote. 5*^ 

voting for the refusal of the demand and 55 for the demand. 

Ministers’ Position 

Before the proceedings commeuoed, Mauivi Mahomed >‘urul Ib'.i 
(!1)avu]huri laised a constitutional point in the shape of a question 
enquiring into the present ixisition of the Ministers created by the refus'il 
of their pay. He also wanted to know whether the Ministers h;id 
resigned their i)osts. The President said it was not a matter for tlu? 
Council but entirely a matter for his Excellency the Governor and 
had no infoitualioii to give. 

Demands under Education 

The Sw^arajists did not oppose the next demand of Rs. 91,000 
made by the Hon. Mauivi A. K. Fasl-ul Huq for ex|icnditure undei 
the head Scientific Depaitmei.ts. 
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The Hiio* Maulvi A. K. Fasl*ul Hu^ next moved that K«. 1,15,95.000 
Xtc imwited lor ex|wwlitiire under th^? hold ’Education; On thie denumd 
there were oii?hty-£our resohitiona for reduction or refusul. The firef 
frw resolutions in rcloreiice to the for KiiroiiOAn edueatioii won? 

moved and speeches were made in an almost empty Hcmse hut at> 
inrently no serious attempt was made to have those resolutions carrieii. 
On the first motion a division was called for with the result that it 
>vas defeated by 12 votes, and im> di visum was demanded as rejwnls 
the other resolutions. In all ten rt'solutions on the Fxlueation demand 
^\erc niove^l and in one only the Swarajists succeeded in refusiij»r a 
flemand for Rs. 99,000 for ‘‘other giants" to norKlovernmcnt primary scluxil.s 
li»r Kuiopoans and Anglo* Indians. Govt, couhl not explain what these 
other grants ' wore, and there Wii.s much merrimorit in the House at their 
discomfiture. 

On March 28th. the Budget discussion wa^i resumed. There w;is 
pia«tically no olist ruction and three demands nnulc h\ the Ministers 
v\crc granted without a division. 

The proceedings ).>egan with the discussion of the reinaiiiing 24 I'csiilu 
ti4*ii.s on the hkiucation grant of which only one was moved and the 

iithcis were withdrawn. The Swarajists succeeded in making a cut of 
l;-. fi..35,400 in the original demand of Hs. },l5.1i5,000 and the demaig! 
a.- amended wa.s earned without opiK>sitioii. the motion for refusal of the 
vholc grant being withdrawn. ’Jlie reduetion of K.s. G, 15, 400 was moved by 
Ml. Manmohoii Xeogy under the be:id Tnapection of Schools’ for which 
R>. V,4G,000 was demand. Mr. Ifui| admitted that (he inspection work 
iiM be done at a considerable le.ss cost. Mr. Neog> s motion was carriixl 
*•> 57 to 51 votes. 

The CVuincil next discus-sed the demand made by the Hon. Mr FazI ul 
of Rs. 47,18,000 for expenditure under the hejul “ Mwlical. ’ 
i here were 67 resolutions on thi.s demand of which only two 

w'.ic moved. In the first motion the Swarajists .miccoeded in making 

H icductioii of Rs. 5,88,000 in the entire demand by a majority of 1 vote 

It the serond nurtion in which they asked for a re<biction of one rupee, 
th^ IKilicy of OovcTriniciit was criticised but in the end rudvody voted f(»r it. 

The next demand made I»y the Hon. Mr. A. K. (Hiu%navi wjis in 
of PuVdic Health and a sum of Rs. 27. til, 000 was granted 
'Mthout opiH>8itioni Swarajists taking no |»urt. 

The Agricultursl grant for Rs. 17,10,000 was nwlo by the Hon. 
Minister in charge of that department and the discussion on this demand 
"as not oonclud^ when the Council adjourned. 

On March 29th. there was not much discussion whan supplementary 
estimates of the Govt, of Bengal came up for the approval of the Council. 

I he estimates were placed liefore the Council in the form of dornand.s foi' 
-nuit. In all ten demands for gnuit wore made, five of wdiich Hmounting 
f lis. 8,07,000 were refused by the Nationalists inflicting defeats on the 
and the remaining five amounting to Rs. I,!I,.15/KK) were 
-ranted without opposition. 

The demands refused were in respect of the following hea^is ; — 

32,000 for stamps, Rs. 10,000 for the Governor « salwni, Rs. 30,000 
h'l* the lUlyguiige police station. Rs. 73,000 for the British hm|>irc Kxhibi- 
tie'll and Rs. 1,62,000 for excess ex|>cndlturc in KnglaiKl. 
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'Fhe demaiidg granted consisted of Rs. 60,000 for exceaa oxpeTidi> 
ture over the major head, Rs. 8,39,000 for Revenue expenditure, 
lit). 29,000 for Irrigation, Embankment and Drainage worka, Ra 2,25,000 
for the eradication of the Water Hyacinth and Re. 1,65,000 for expendi- 
ture in ooniieotioM with the Mymcusingh partition works. 

The only item on which there was some discussion was in respect 
of a demand for Rs. 10,000 for the construction of two broad-gauge 
saloons for His Excellency the Govenior. Kir Hugh Stephenson pointed 
out that this sum was re<iuirod for necessary alterations in the old 
saloons whir;h were very uncomfortable. In opposing the demands Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Dutt said ho wa^ surprised how His Excellency would 
accept this money fmm the unwilling {icople. He failed to understand 
why a saloon was necossary for the Governor of a province while the 
Vrirno Minister and Mr. Gandhi cf>uld travel third class. Ihhn Hemanta 
Kumar Siirkar observed that this demand showed the criminal disregard 
for properly utilising the public money and asked : could anybody blame 
those who liked to call this Oovoriiment Satanic? This demand was 
refused by a majority of four votes, namely by 58 to 54. 

Governors Unconstitutional Action 

On MARCH 3 1st a singular thing happened. The Governor invited 
all Government meiidicrs and their Hup|)ortei*H, some 50 in all, mainly 
U) rally the MoKlom members, at a conference in Government House 
whore a ciosod-dooj- consultation was hold. \Vhat transpired in tliaf 
conference is not known. Whether the Governor held foHh promising 
rewards or threats, or whether plans were concocted to V»reak up the 
Swarajist paity by winning over its Moslem adherents, subse<juent events 
clearly proved that the persona] influence of the Governor was cxcrtc<l 
to its full extent to save the Council from the Sw'amjist onslaught. 
'J'ho effect of this uncoiivontiunal action of Ijord Lytton w^as quickly secir. 

Next day, ATRIL 1st, amidst iKiistcrous shouting from the "opposite 
liouchofl, the Swarajists and Nationalists loft the House in iho midst <>i' 
a heated debaU^ while the dcinaiid for a grant for expenditure under 
the head “Industries' was l>cing discussed. After they had left, the 
rest of the domumls for gmnt«, ten in miml>cr, with 214 motions for 
reduction or refusal, wore tjuickly passed, unof>iK)8ed and without specolic^i 
in about a tpiartor of an hour, 

from the beginning of the discussion on this day the »Swaraji«t« 
and the Nationalists questii nccl the unconstitutional character of the 
procedure adopted by His Excellency the Governor in holding a coir 
ftMonce to which only a certain section of the members of the Council 
were invited to discuss certain matters arising out of the refusal of 
.some of the demands. This question was again and again raise<l 
in the course of the pi'ococdiiigs, and culminated in the refusid of the 
Swan^Jists and the Nationalists to take r)ait in the discussion, the 
E\iroin3an and pi'O’Govcnuuent Moslem members shouting at the top of 
their voice. 

On the i^sumption of (be debate on Agricultiu'al grant, Mr. S. C. 
Mittcr moved that a demand of 9 lakhs under that boa<l be refuse*!. 
Mr, (now Sir) 1\ C. Mittor, refen'cd to an amiounoement made in the 
l^apors as regards the proposed dismissal of a large number of Govorn- 
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mcnt servant# iii con^quencc of fhc refusal of some demamfs, and 
questioned tibe constitutional character of the i>ro)>osaK In his opiiiion 
the constitution made ample 8afei;;uards against a contingency like that, 
aiid he said that His Excellency had power to take over those dejiartinoitts 
5 iid bring in a supplementary budget. Here the President interrupted 
him but Mr. Mitter continued and said that if the iloyt. dismissed men 
like that» ho would vote against them. Mr. Farl-ul Huq i>ointed out 
that it was an unauthoriscil statement in the iicwspa^'ors and not 
;i iTovorument communique, and ho said that the whole question was 
l»cinK considered by His Excellency, but he could not disclose what course 
of action the Governor would take. When the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mitter and Mr. Khaitaii who harl all along Ih^cii voting on the 
side of the Government voted with the 8war«jists. 

S waraj ist I ’rot^st 

The division on thqs motion resulted in a Government victory by 
three votes. Mr. Das examined the voting list and found Si>ine inetnl»ers 
of his party had voted with the Government and in the siibscipicut 
flolttto he announced in the House that the voting had been intluciiced 
f.y the previous night’s conference at Govorninent House. 

Industries Grant. 

Hie Hon. Mr. Gnjnavi then moved for the Industries grant. Mr. 
Nurul Huq moved for a refusal, and then followed a long pvssago at 
aims with the President and the Swamjists as given below. Mr. Snlirawardy. 
Dr. I’romotho Banneiji, Mr. A, C. llanneiji, and a number of 

other Swanijihts aid Nationalist mem1>ers, on a point of onlcr, iiiterpel- 
Intel] the President as to whether they could refer to the imtion 

taken by his Excellency while “the spirit of constitulionalism wa.-^ 
under discussion.'’ Interrupting Mr. Xuru! Hu»i the President said. — 
Vou Jiff* now icUtfctiui.' on the conduct o|' II iM Kxcrdcncy. Vou an* not cut it lid 
to «io that. 

M. Hui| If Exivllcncy dM not take part in p:irty politics, I dn lot undrj, 
wly llir Kxceiltncy sbou d a^k u (Tita>ii srctioti of t,lii‘ Houm‘ ti »d di'.^'u.'- 
tl,,in nlout tlic coiiditutiina! piuct;rr. 1 rou!d bavc umlrrstoml if iii*.ti'iid «•< 
ji'l i.u ctrlain nieinUih— if thr 'i-adcr ol my puny to go iiui l»n\r 

w'ith him and, on the other h:d!‘, the iituleroi ipadei> of tlic ntlicr pu;t.t 
v,»;r u>kt<i lo go bihI have dis<.*H»*H:on wjth Hi>* Kxe^^'leiify — >1 eou.d tlirn liave 

d that Hi« Excellency actiNl hum c.*ntjtuti*>iud'v. 

Ike I'twidciit That is ictUftion, you vdtluhaw, \V» uuot tteu? K.'' 

t*xe*)icncy with reh|»cct in the t’ouiicii. 

llu. It. N. i'houdhury ; — Are wc pircludril fioin riiuking M»eit it-iiiuik thut such 
and ^v)dl act ons of His KxiJcUtucy air unc.oioi .niuonal ! 

Ti l rrch.dcut The lulr is dctiuiir. Memlici.- whi •• >pcukiTic. inu,"* noi irlh ef 

* II Xhv conduct of II ih Exccllrncy the tlovi-inordirtuMfil atul toiveiiufr* t*r a f 
ol .liijitur, 

Mt, ,P. M. Sen Oupta :-“Eveu if His Excc.'ei.cv acts agrtinsi the ^^,n^f:lul^»n f 
‘III Irihidcnt : — That is not a iimiicr for the ruuncil. 

^li. * . 11, pas I*t there no ilistinction Ijrtv.nn th#- |s*rHonaI conduct and the 
* ‘1 condret of the OoTctimr ? — Is this House pin'ludcd frwjii d:.«cunhlri)^ 

'iV .-iuiife as lo whether certain steps taken l»y H> Kxiwlicncy air of aic not within 
limit of (constitution/ 

Ti.c I resident Til is is a pout of vfiy difficulty irulnhl. Hu? I find 

in the lu.'es which limits the qiiesiion of coiu'uct and I am afraal th*‘ lu!** 
gruerai in its tcims that it irxcludes any rrmduot ,,f His E^*>I>fuy, 
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Boifiterouf) ShoatH« 

Mr. U. Wt? mutft ob<?y your rulint; but, it uonl-r tU<*iK; circuni 

KiftucTNy it ih goiu^ on b«(;aui«(.> tlie who e |jOim of view that we ilesire to preserr 

lA tliai the voting of to>ttay liaft b-'en iufluonceil by last evenirig^E coaferenc:. 

(U;Ofl an«l iiiMifttent cries of “No*' from the Karopean aiiil Iiuliaii supporte/s ■»( 
fJovemmem). 

Mr. C. K. IhiH : — A thotiftand times Yes. 

Titere wan again pio'.onged cries of “ No No*’ and aliouting from toe either kI.i- 
aial titere was inucii commotion in the House. At this stage Mr. Sen (iapia ii 
c!aint*^d ; ** We can shout tlir loudest of all** aiul the shouting <M)ntiiu»r?tC 

Babu Akhil rhutuler Dutt What is the mf^iiiiig of this shobting. Mr. lia^ 
in posHCHHion of t he House. 4 'an they shout ? 

A Swarajist memfier Are they dackals / 

Mr. K. Has -.—This shouting indicates to my mind most clearly that the vot »- 
to-ilay has l>e«rn intlueiiccil by last night's conference. 

Again Mirre was confusing shouts of “ no, no” from tfic opposite bsnclKS), 

With Mr. C. H J)a8 all the memlierH of the Nationalist party then Ion 
the Chamljor in a Ixxly while the European members kept on shouting 
at their loudest, the President unable to control them. 

When order was restored the President put the resolution refusing 
the demand to vote and it was negatived by the combined strength of the 
(ioverninoiit officials, Europeans and a few elected and nominated nicm 
ImrH. The soliUirv voice of Mr. *S. C. Bose (Buixiwan), the only 
Nationalist memlior present, cried out “Aye”. 

Tlir UcstMicil licmatsls. 

The following dcmaiidH for grant were then put without any spccr h 
and were hurriedly carried unopposed. 

A demand of IN, 4,0i’>,0(i0 under tlu^ head “Misccllancoiis Heparimcm” iih*v.>! 
hy the Hon. Mr. d. ilouald. 

A ilcmund of IN. 8:{,H4,000 iiitdcr the hcail “('ivil Works” moved Uy fh^ H'to 
Mr. Uhuxiiavi. 

A dcmaiul of Us. r»0,0(K) under the fu?ful “Faiiiiiie Belief arul Insurance” 
l)> the Hon Mr. il. Hoiu&ld. 

A demand of Us, 48,r>S,OOU under the heml “Sii|H*raiinuation AIIowane.c ;m,l 
Priis.ons,” iiioviNi by the Hon, Mr. .1. Donald. 

A deiimiid of IN. 20,113,(100 uiuler the hmd “.Statioruiry and l•rintin''” moved hv • 
Koii. Mr. J. DoimUI, 

A tieiimnd of IN. 3,02,000 iiiuler the heail •‘Miscellaneous,” moved by the Hoii, .Mi. 
.1. Donald. ^ 

A demand tif Us. 12,000 muler the head “Misi'cllann us Atliustriicms” iiiovetl bv 
Mr. .1. Dona ill. 

.\ dniiand of Us. 20,000 under the head “tVinsl ruction of Irrigation, Navigation um 
Draiimgr Works,” nu» veil by tiu? Hon, Mahamja of Uui^dwan. 

A demanil of IN. 8,73,000 under the licaii “Kx^ienditure in Kuglaud” niovoil by 
Hon. Mr, Donald. 

A d«?mand of Us. 9, AO, 000 under the heail “Ixmiis aiul Advances” moved »*v < > 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

After all the (fomands had been glinted, the President said - 

“The House stands prorogued until such date as will be notified 
hereafter. ' 

The Council stooil then prorogtied. 
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Governor** Certification. 

H. £. Govcrner of Bengal finally cariifiad tha rajaclad badgel 

grania by a camnttiiiqua iMuad on Apiii I4lb. Ilaaya: — 

In the which ha« just cJotieil the l^egis'ativc rouiicil uli thf 

; mljiet (leioauds for Ueecrveil ” skUlijects, with the exeepthin of the aeman*! for ih.* 

i'o lee Departm.'Ul and »omc miscelianct^uR items on the last day of the The 

jrcteil it 'ms fall iiilu ihiee categorioK : — 

The tirrt category includes the eases where a demand was n^jeeted ;>f not ou 
.'iivTite or out of any regafti for economy or for th- |K)hcy of tie- iViiaitim ut c.oueonn'i!, 

i, ut in pursuit of a general po.icy of rejecting .is» itmeh of the lludgrr as imssihle 

,4 proUsi agiijust the pjt'sem form of constiiuiion and ihr refusal of the S’creiaiy of 
to piomite an rar;y amendmeut of it. In this eaiivorv must U* pactHriho 
. jcetnl demandfi for l^ind llevciiue, Statn(>s, Kort‘sts, Soluilind Tax*-^, Irrigation, Ad 
M.iinstratjou of Jubliw, dails, and Poils and ri'otagt*. 

No one who voicil for the rrjiNrtiou of these item> eaii have efOitetiiplateil t|is- 
oMisiiig with the tlqiartinents iuvolveil ami, as the merits of part eiilar items in the 

j. rant s w‘eie not ilibeuss<.tl, His Kxeclleney the Governor lias m* alternative hut to lestoro 
:i<c fu'i amounttf in each casc. One e.xci'ption only has hei‘n miale to the eiriiticAtiiOi 
• t the amounts includeil in this eateg«»ry. ruder th*- lieading «>f ‘‘Navigation KmUuik' 
ri.riit and Drainage Works’'' tiimue'd fiom ordinary nveiiueH, was an item id lls. h,00,nui> 
Ah.en iTpicscmetl the couiributioii that the thivmimeut iuul agivHsI to make ti» th*,* 

' oiporathm of Calcutta towaids tie cost of tlie Hulyadliari spill rewivoir. Th » 
...liiiihution w‘HS promiM'd on condition that the amount vvas voted hy tlie la-gislatixe 

wuiieil. The condition not having Is'eii fu! til led the tluvernuunt is unali e to make tli:s 
lorihut jou. 

rtdiee lieniH Ifestorcil. 

■J oe sr<*ond eaiegory contains partieu’ar items of a de|uiM mental demand vvhieh weio 
• rejM’ied Us part of a general p«djey of ohstrueiion. In this lategory must he plaeed 
items in the police hudgrt. Two of the?s? were reluwiiand th»* third em d»»\vii r>y 
tluiii a had’ in ac<x»rilance with the genera' po’icy of opposing rhe whole budget or 
It tiir alternative of eripi*ling the tlepartmeui by :h*‘ udusti' of esiieiitia! supplies. They 
..•rr U) A Mim of Its. 1 lakh out of a fotai of V»s tt>r Supoi iniendenfs, 

ilir a sum of Ils. 1,56,200 for tlie pay of SujH-riniendeiifs : (H) a sum of lls. |o,K0(> lor 
e; pay of Ahsistaut SuperiiiieiuleiitH. 

'liiciM* tliree items have Ixra restoretl as, in the opinion of His Kxeelleiiey, they 
ee’ a 1 necessary to maintain the .strength anil efticieney of the polr-r fotee at fh-* 
e ihiuum standard iiecesstiry for the nafety of tht* pioviiie,e. 

Thinl t atrgory. 

Tii*' third category eoutaiiih a few iomis which were ivjeeteil on giounds either <*l 
• ‘ii'tmy, ivireiieliiiK lit di policy. Tiiey were:— <l) A sum of IN. in th*' Depart - 

’.lit ..| huucation (reserved) for certain Kuropean primary >eho<»js. Tl»e posit mii ei eat ed 
■V ti:js cut its lieing examined by tbe l>ire<'tor of I’ub jc Instructinii and, |sie»iiig »!»•* 
" ' iptof tills n 11 m Kxeelleiiey caniiof say whether or not it wiil he neeesHfiry he 
;5ii to listoie this sum. The. matter is complicated and .nvu ves >oim<' « oi ir«|Kind*‘nc*«* 

■ *i‘ ti>e ActNmntaiit-Gcneral. 

tiovernnient Ihiiw'. 

<;:) .V sum of IN, 80,0tH» under the heial of “(hmeia! AdminiMiai ion iii rev|Krf. 

’■ til - leiii'wttl of furniture and cai’iH'fs in Government House. This itirii m the hii«lgef. 
oip'iifs to have l>ei*ii nnHUiiden»tcHxl by the Legislative t’ounoii, A fixed pcrcent.'tge of 
■’•'•h half on the block value of funiiture in itovejiimcnt house is a'^ottnl anisna! y 
li'H- orders of the S«.»crrtary of State for the upkirep ul tin* furniture. Out o| tin-* 
ha'f jK?r two half |ier cent, is sjm’iU aiuiuaMy on r«‘pairs arel renewals, 

^ lemaiiiiug 6 per cent, is accuniu'atnl diiririg the term of ofHe<* of a < love* mu' 
-Old pia«.;ed at the diufKffial of hi« BUreesHor in the form of a lump gmnt to Is* 
jp'iit hy him on renewaU at any rime during lus term of office. Tliis itmi of 
hf:. (><><» rcpreiientK the iK>rtion of this grant which it is piop‘isi*d to spend tins 
> “ir. A» there ib no ailvantage but cr»nsiderab»e iiK'onvetiiene.e in |MHtporiiiig thin 
•*| ‘ikldure to next year the amount haR bot^n restoix**!. 

Mottijuito Nets 

A Kum of Kb. 1,00,000 for the piovisioii of eofu and inosM'*do-m;tB lor Get 
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Beogsl Thi« item wmi laaeited hi Uw bodg^ m « fMber lailtliMi eC a 

policy isukitgmtcd in If 14 whicb WM immrupUd % the wee, hot itnAnMd hut 
>cer, of grediiftl*y ptOTiding hnUthy ilecpiag acoommodetion 1m eonatnlilfe in nelhMii 
fbetiM end proicetifn egnfiiit melerie epideniee. linn ^ ere in the long ron 
cbfeper end fer mure «aitefj then wooden bnnhe or faeinboo note. Theie hn pif tanem» 
ere tettnired for the health mod not, ee wee eeeerted in the debele, fer tfie eoi^;;;t 
of the police force. Nercrthelm in riew of the etroog pre)adloe which tide dcauukii 
hee oreeted Hie KeoeUemty doee not intend to certify the amoimt. 

(4) A itnm of fie. fi^COO for iJepnty fiuperintOLdcnte in the Bengal Police^ Thit. 
hern wilt net he teetered. 

(g) A Mun of Rr» 4].i»g5 out of a total of Be. l,f5,8C0 for the pay of Inepeotori. 
in the Calcutta rolice. The reduction wee bared on certain recommendalioae of th<> 
lieinnehment Ccinunittee which hall hern fully examined by OoTcjnment and fonuit 
t« have ariien out of a mfeunderetanding the facts. Tlue enm haa been leetoieil. 

Eoiopean Conetablee 

(6) A tom of fivw 26,f40 being half the pioviefon of Be. 58,480 for the pay of 
Kuro|)can conetablee in the Dietriot Exeentive Force ; a enm of Be. f,87/)00 out 4 .t 
the piovieion of Ka 60,84,818 tinder the bead District Bxrcntive Force; a turn ot 
l\h, 57,000 out of a total provision of Be. 1,87,(00 for the Dietrict Intell^ence Staff 
'Aeee tcitoctione would eerituely impair the iffleient^ of the police force and tlu^ 
umounte liave therefore been reetorecL 

(7) A fcum of Ba 50,000 out of the provision of Be. 1,46,0(0 for the To' n r 
Training flcl.oo*. The reduction here wae baeed on the B«trenchment Committee's report. 
A sum of over Be. 1,80,000 has already been retunched from the exptneee of (xiiirc 
training in the piovinoe and this further reduction piopoKvl was baaed larjjte'y on n 
mi^caleulation on the (tart of the Bi trenchment Committee and cannot be given efft'ct 
to without eerionely affecting the usefulneMi of the Santah Traning School. Thr* 
amount liae therefore been restored. 

School Inspectors 

In the Bud gels of the ** Tianeferred " l>e|ailni(iiie all the demands were votivj 
with the exception of two ittme in the Btlucation and Medical Budgeta In the hi*t 
eure the demand ol Be. 7,48,b00 under the heatl SIR— K<iuoation— Qcneiut, ln»p<<ct<>iK’ 
Nviarier, wae retiuciHt by Ka 6,86,400. This demand comprised the pay of the fol,<»amj: 
ofeeers:— 11 iiieiMctora ami inapectressee, 17 aaeSatant iiMi|ieotora and imfp<‘Ctmwet<, itAo 
dhtr.ct ami lUbdiiaiiectoiB ami »7 other inspecting officeis, and only Be, 1,11,500 has ii<>u 
liren piovhW by the Council for the payment of officers of the Inspection Uepartmeui. 

In the Hooiid case the whole of the dcmaiid of Ba 5,88, tOO under the beail 67A 
Mfriical Katablishc ent uwe reduced by a maiority of one. 

The effect of this tote was to refuse |>ayment of all the membiiB of the Govnn 
mvnt Medical Establishment whose salaries are votable, namely 18 civil surgeons, 6 iw t 
arsimant surge ons stationed in Diotriot Heailquartcrs, 8 sub-assistant surgeons fftatioiu*! 
at district hvadquarters, 84 civil aaiistant snrgtons stationed at sub-divisional hnol- 
qoarteis, 80 sub-aHiistant surgeons stationeil at sub-divisional lieadquarters, 85 ou) 
assistant turgeoim fmming leave reserve, 88 sub-assistant suigeons foiming leave neerNi. 
iine ouni|M>ttmier and one dmser, ministerial and menial staff, one personal sawstanr 
t 9 the Hurgion-Ocneiat, 88 clerks in the Burgeon-Oenerm's office, 15 menials attsrlsHl 
to the Burgeon-General an«l his office, 68 clerks in civil suigeou's offices and 88 meins •» 
attached to civil surgeons ami their office. 

The first oi these tw'o reductions was probably dictated by a desire for (couoni> 
and was no doubt based on a lecommendation of the Retrenchment Committee, b 
may therefore he placeil in the third category mentioned in connection with thr- 
i^^etion of demands for reserved subieots. The second reilnotion however appears » * 
have been dictate<l rather by a general policy of rejecting the Budget and be‘onn* 
therefore to the second of the oatcgoiies Jfeve menikmeiL 

D, P. 1. to Report 

In filing with the rejection of demands for transferred subjects, the Govenu t, 
*^^***5** **®*'L*®*^® ^ ^ power to restore items that have 

rejeoted wn though he may dimpprove of the action of the Council in rejecting tb»vu. 
In connection with transferred subjects the only power Governor haa to autbun-# 
expeiuliture is the general one conferred by proviso (B) of Hcetion 78D (2) of 
woverniwnt of Imiia Act, and this power can flnly be exercised in caars of ew**? 
g**ttcy, Tlie rejection of the total demand fer a Transferred Department wou i 
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rcflutt* AH emfliglttttjr i» whldi mom dpenditare wool I Imv^ to b* M^horiinl fbr 
i^try\ng on tUt but tha itftui* of tUe L^m’otiv^ Coottoi to fo> chi 

sRiane* of eartoHi ol&om whoa ibQr regORlod oc rerinofUiit mui wIums oerticen th^y 
Amtc to aiip^iM with «loei mat orate on emintency omi His Bxo«Ueiiey hot ii> 
i.<>iror to doprito the Cooocil of vespoaclbii^ p a^hI upon it by Parliament. 

Action la ibeoefore bjfng tak^n to oirry out tH» deehton o' lU** rounot*. Th 
O trvctor of l*iib'io loiCniotioa has bssn difoetoil to re-^aamin^ the reeraneutlatioiu 
«f the lletniichmeat Committee regatding the tnspeotorate and to eif^ot su^h redoe. 
ttofw ae will bring thi total oust or this department wahiti the hiait itnpiMd by t le 
l^Mslatiie Conneit In the mmntimi noticm of diticharge expinmt on July Si, 
will b« isMied b'*fore the eml of the eurrem motiti to aM the oftoers «>no*rnei 
tn acoontanee with the osnal prsotics in the case of reiluouon of i‘stabh<hm«*iit. 
When on leoeipt of the leport of the Direotor^ l^iblie tiistruetion, the ivcoitstitaUon <»C 
\\u Inbpietorate has b^n determined, thi no ie» giv^^u to tUj offl'ers whon it it 
.ludd to retain will be cancelleit, 

M no pioviSHMi was made by the L-'gis'atiee i'ouiieil (or Biung the notice to 
offioeia are entit'ei! under articm 4d6 and .15 J (U) of the (*tvii hervieti 
lU«gu'atioits a »upplementaiy demand will h* submitteil to the liegislative Couitoi) at 
itii next session for the payment of sa^arses to thee* olhc.'rs up to the expiry of 
tht iKsrioi! of notice. 

IfcfUcal Cadif. 

With regard to the rednotion in the Heilie.d Budget » action is beii^ taken on 
..imiiar lines but the posinon is more oomphcateil us m onlei to give efffct to tiiu 
. f« It will be ueoesaary to reduce the total cadre of civil surgeon^ assistant. 
..urt^tsiits anl sttb-aiaistant mirgeoas by the number for a Inch pruvisuiu was ms<lo 
u the rejected demani!, ami it is imi>ossiblc at onoe to say winch individuals should 
ii ^e<H't»d m makiug such a leduction. The members of this cadn^ aiv einpoyAl 
11 (onmxiuu with rtsierved subjects such as Jai s, Administ ration of Justice anl 
JoK*. The work of the Imliait Medical Smikk' otbceis whos** sa'anps an* non- 
u>.dM‘ woud also be afleciecL lu some respects thctcforc this vote of the t'ouiicil 
inn Ik* fouiul to have created an eiiicfgt*iicy m a Inch His Kxoelleiicy may li* 
h i^ful to cxeicisc the (lower conferml by provi'>o (Ii) of se<*tion 7J 1> (tt) to rci»(M«i*r 
(t the sa'anes of certain officers. 

I he who'e position is b*ing careful y examined in coasn tatimi with the httrgi*oii» 
iffu+ml uml, in order to give effect us fut may piuve to be iieivitiwiy M th f 
' t si«»u of the Council, note* of discharg** will b* given as ni the Ciw* oi tho 
i iuutiori Inspectorate to the ol&C'is who^* sa'an s me coveted by the io c. 

(icncml Admmi*it rat lull. 

ihf reyvtion by the Oounoil of the demand umlcr the heml of 'Mtonei il 
Vita iimtration * luts to be dealt with Mipumte y, b (utuse though the diiiiamt wus 
»isil< liy the Hon. Member in Cliarge of a Ucserved de|iartm *iit, it a mi ntc 
til* c^J^t of the secretariat ot tfic Transferreil department. In a> l*r os ttie vote of 
ni. Council affeotoii tlic lleuervoit subject s, it belongs to the first cutcgoiy above 
1 ufioimi ami the amount wi 1 In* rostoied by His Kxe*"eiicy, 

lu the case of the sreretanat of transferrcfi de|iart meats an emergctiey tuis h < n 
> nul necessitating recourse to the jiowei confcritt! by pri vino (B) sc<’iloci 7J 

''flctiou 45 A (I) (l)j of the Uovernmeut of liuUu Act and tin* lliiles lumle then*, 
liiuhr (iruvide for the transfer of certain subjects to th** admitiistraiion of the ilovet- 
i* acting with MlnisrerSb Toe Ailminis4.r«tt ion of such transfeiiwl subjects ui*oe«. 
**iu*cs the appointment ami payment of a civil s*crctariale By th** voles of the 
l«gi*»ative Council on Mait*h 24, 1224, the provision for the ptyment of this Heore. 
nuiut was rejectorl, although by other lotes provision was mutic for the conn luianoe 
f I he 4le|iarun«utt which it administers. CiiIcm funds are providivl for tb<* (onli* 
bUAiiie of this secretariat It would he impostib‘e In any way fo carry on the mlmlnis- 
* dull of the transferred sublets, 

, Hih Excellency has therefore sutlioriseil as a cast* of cmcigcncy the rxpimdltun* of 
h<* 2»70^000 which is mhis opinion n**ce8sary for the cirrylng on of the civil secreiarlaf 
•hose depsrtmoits which adninister transferred subjects. 

Ministers* SalaricK 

Mareii 24 the Legislative < ooncil also irjecuvl by «m* voK* the dimaml 
{ rtht payment of salaries to Ministers ami the situation thus iratcti ^*mailts to b^ 

I ** * with. The Hon. Ministers tio not regaid this lote us ef|ttiva!eiit ro a vote of 
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l» ct oplnioa amt tlMgr Me fiatiird In not to legiKteg the ewtloiK the 

ticMuid WM for the pny ct three Xinieim, WHt, tbonCb only two XinlMei* were 
in affloe nt the tfane, the le^ietioD of the whole dearad tateee no porWen in the 
Vik'yet foe the pnymeM of uy Xtuiitm, mmI, tf it wm to he lepiMlad « vote 
«r oeiMim on pMtlctdlur inditrldtw!*, the aenewe wonid cqtmny npidy to • thin) 
MittMet who had not yet been araoiated, and faither that on Febtnary >0 a amton 
whfadi waa eqnivalcnt to a vote ef oenmire on the eBlatingXinManwMnioeed intiii: 

MMBMk Council lltlli UMw 

Htn KicelUmcy hfti uootpted tite irkw af tlic Miniitters tbat the dedtioii of tiir> 
Cotmcil on Mnrch t4 did not iiooesMrI.y rcfumnt the ooueiiteicd opinion of tW 
Council either at regarde the exitting Miniatcii or a» regard the appointaieiit ot 
hiinittteje in gmemi. Hie Excelkncy haa given the moat careful attention to tk* 
cvmatitotioiial poeition created by tbia vote of the Lrgia alive Council and haataktu 
legal mlvkM* aa to hla power ot dea.ing uith ft. He haa been advised that^ In it> 
luueli as the Qoveminent of India Act requirea the Transferreil Hubjects to be adminiatemi 
by Miniatui» and piovldea that Hinistera may be |iaid a salary, he woa.d be justilieii 
ill retaining the servicea of his ealatiug Ministers or appointing others to administer 
Ike Transferred Huby^ots and in authorialog t\te payment to them of any aalary up 
to the statttioiy limit since, in the wordt of the Act, a smaller salaty has not Uttt 
provided by the vote of the Legislative Council of the .Province. 

At the same time theMmiatera expresaeil their willingness if necessary i«) servi- 
ill an honorary capacity. 

Hia ExctMieiicy is d opinion that, whether legal or not, It mould be aga tih* 
the spirit of tlie constitution exoe^ as a purely tempomiy expedient, eitlier fur 
Ministers to starve in an f.onorary capacity, oi for him to authorise tlie payoHUt 
them of salaries which have been tefused by the vote of the Legislative Council. It 
IS efiUMl.’y oontiary to the spirit of the constitution ffo- the Ui;is!atii*e Council to icfuw* tin- 
whole of the salaries with the object of preventing t he appointment of Ministers m hick 
is clear 'y conteniplateil by tlie coustitution. 

Mis Kxadleiicy has thercfoic deokied that tlie proper constitutional course wouKi 
lie to resubmit the matter for the oonsifieratiou of the Legiaative Council at 
next session aiul this course was recotnmemlrd by the Hon« Ministers themse^vch, 
ills fCxt^ilency has discussed the matter fully witli his Ministers in the ligtit ol 
It'gai opinions he has reoeivtHl and has pressed them to remain in oIRoc for iIm 
pieirm. Ill order to maintain the constitution thty have ciinKUiiii to oontinor ia 
the discharge of their duties until at its next session the legislative Council sliaii 
have had a further op|iortunity of voting their salaries. His Excel li-ncy will according i> 
atiarige tliai a supp!emeniary demand for the payment of the salaries of MiiiisteiV 
for the current yiar sliall ho placed liefon* the Legislative Cciunoii at its iirxf 
1 i^ssioti. 


A* if. — It remailig to be noted in thie oonneetioti that* the ' Miuliters ’ 
Calami' waa aought to lie demanded in the July aeaaion of the Council. 
How that eidcd in a fiasco leaulting in iiinovatiotta in the conatitution. 
aid how the Government waa baulked by the Calcutta High Court, 
ate nialteia which are reserved for the next isaite of this Quarterly* 
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1 $. fl. fitfte 6«adaf Siagli, 
JlAjItblAi Bdf. Hember. 

1C B. It1»n nuil4-HiiiAta. 

B. B. LA Oluuidbffi Lil C%Aad« 

OmciUB^RoiixvATao 
B. Tjdemi* Dlmtor of Pflb. Intmtfoa. 
Bojd. Rf. D. J., Hmm SaofdlAfx. 

BIr, *!.• Lefa! Bemembraaoet 
Md SemtATj, Lflgttlailfe De|wtta«iit. 
Oraik, Rt. H, a, Obial Baentafy. 

Furttar, Lt. Od., Diiaetot of Pablie Health. 
Olbiont BCr. A. J. Chief Ooaeerfator of 
FoTeeta« Poaiab. 

H^ard, Ooloaal R., Iaepeotor«Qaaaral of 
Cifil Hoipitali, Paajab. 

Iffieg, Hr. Hllee, Saeiatary, Pioaaoa Dapt 
King, Hr. C. M., Fiaaaoial Gommiteioaef 
and Seetetary, Befeaae Dept. 

UtiA, Mr. A., Bsoretary, Traoftarred Dapt. 
^Qgater, Hr. W. P.» Chief Englaaer. 

Mr R. A., Direetorof Indaiirlaa. 


IblliatoQ^ H. P., PiaaaoiaS Coai«laalaaar« 
HoK*Orfici4iiB«»Hoii m aTBD 
Ajab Hbaa» Hoaaraiy Captaia. 

^vfdaoat LiaaA*OoK D. H.» (Batifadl. 
Qopal Dae Bhaadarl^ Rai Babadar, Ku 
Jawabir Biaph^ Bardar Bbhadaf, Bardar. 
Haja Dae, Hr. ^raeet 
Hehdi Bbah, Khan Bahadur, Bajad. 

Owoii, Dr. C. A. 

BLfiCTBD 
Abdal Aeie, Hfiao. 

Abdal Qidir, Rhao Bahadiir, Bhatkb. 

Altai Haq, Ohaadhri. 

AH Akbar, Chandhri, 

Bakhuwar Btogh, Bardar. Baake Rai, LaU. 
Bhagat Ram Raieada. Bi>dh Ka). Lala. 
Bata Slagh, Bardar. 

Ohhota Ram, Ral Bahlb, CbaadbrI. 

Dhan Singh, Bardar. 

Dbanpat Bal, Ra1 Bahador, L%ta. 

Dhan Ra] Bbana, Paptato, 

Diarao ChanU, Lala. 

Dali Chand. Ohaadhri. 
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Kate Mohammad, Shaikh. 

Karmaa All Khan, Babedar-Haior. 

Kazl All, Khan Bahadur, Chandhri. 

Fircz Khan, Noon, Halik, 
i' lfoz nd'Din Khan, Rant. 

*>t&ga Bam, Rat Babib, Lala. 

Mubammad, Ohaodbri. 
tioknl Chaod Naiang. 

«raj, Hr. V. F, 

^orbokhih Bingb, Bardar. 

Haibot Khan, Daba, H. 

{}»f Chand Singh, Bardar. 

Httftia Shah, Bajad. Jodh Blngh, Bardar. 
Karaiik Bahador, Cbandhti. 

htitar SiDi^. Chandhri. 

Kl»a& Mttbaaimad, Khan, Wagha, Halik. 

Blngh, BnfdAf. 

Rtr.;hool Hahttood. It. Hathar AU Atbar. 
Moban Lai, Lala. 

Moban Lai Bbalnagar, Lala. 

Rebindar Btngb Bardar. 

^ahamtodd Abdallah Kban. Rhan. 

Rbto, SbMi Bahadur. 

lIMtat awb, Na»iri> 


Mabammad Kata Bbab, Qilani, Hakl<- 
dnmtada. 

Mabammad Saif Ullah Kbaa, Kban. 
Mabammad Shad aIi Kban, Cbaodbrl. 
Hohammad Bbah Nawai, Hlan. 

Mobiimmad Sharif, Mian. 

Capr. Hamtae Mubammad, Kban, Tiwana. 
Naj>b*ad*Din Khao, Cbaodbrl. 

Kaoak Cnaod, Fandit, 

Narain Btngb, Bardar. 

Narendra Natl), Dlwan Bahadur, Ueja. 
Nariojan Daf, Uiiran. 

Nibal Cbaod, dtkri, Lala. 

Nor Din, Chandhri. 

Partab Slngb, damadar. 

Pobap Singb, Bao. Ram Blngh, Cbaadhri. 
Raadhir Bmgh^ Satdar, Ralatwala. 

Roehi Bam Sabni, Lata. 

SamloUah Khan, Ohaadhri. 

Bahib Dad Kban, ChaodhrL 
Bangat Blngh, Bardar. KoUt. 

Bettak Ram. Raf Bahador, Lala. 
Bahab*od«Dio, ChaodbH. 

Sbahadat Khan Rat. Sham Lala, L*ta» 
Bikaodar Hajral Khao, tdent, Baidar 
Tata Bingb. Bardar. 
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Council Opened by H. E. the (Governor. 

Hnppleroentary Demftnde under BxoiM refuietl^-Deminid under i * 
Foreit, Begistxntiofi k Oenenl Admmlitrnlion «(mntcfC 
Demands under Administration o! Jnitiee and .lails and Conricts Hancuos.^; 
Oovt, Ueioltttion to amend the Pun)ab Oouita Act re.jectc«i.-.ri» 
Chand’s motion for eleetlon of members on Adviwvrv f omnr n# 
carried— Bupplementary grants vofted. 

H. Jodb Eingb’s adjournment motion on tin* »h<v*iinv» affaini nt ! . , 
ruleti out of order* 

BVDOET HIESEKTED, 

Mr. Mulai, Homain^s resolution on Auricultural in(U•btwlnt's^ iki- * . 
Ch. Afral Huq’s resolution on Arms Act uuniirication \l 

Hodhrays resolution on Ileao\'ai of r.lquor Shops lost. 

Official Hills referreil to Select Committee, 
fieteral motions for reduction under Kcvenui* discussed A pii'*#*’ 
r>fmand uiuler General Administration illeeei veii) j{raut<M on (iov». itr .i' 
ing W per cent, reduction.— Mr. Jodb SinghV mui on for ndon s. ^ 
twivfifthB m the StaB of Commissioners itasstti. 

Demand under General Administration (Transb-rwi^ ,'in,i Justif** 
iicljate on Abali Hroseeution — Demand under JaiU grantnl sf?ei ^ 
tiou— Demand under I'olico grantoti. 

Demands niuler »ciontilir Departmems aiui K^orurion iKut-i-v 
toerveii) paiseil 

Demand under Education (Translerred) pas•^i aft.n .ii! the 
revluetion were withdrawn or )osr. 

Demands under Medical ami other Hwi.is pnwM 
Mr* Irving's motion for a loan of Ea. 50 fakh« r. the Hsiau* ; 
Durbar ami Sanlnr Majithia^s morion for a giant of R«. Vi- 
to the Governor in Council passed.-i OUKCll. PRtmiairFl’ 



Punjab Legyative Council. 

JAHUA/^Y SBSSiOH 1924 

Tlia tnt maaliug at tha Pui^b LaghlaktTa Coutietl tkii yaar wm h«kf 
on Wadnaidagr* tlia 2iid Jmamty ai II a. m.> tha Hon. Mr. H. A. 
CASSON A iMga trambar of mambaia attaiidad, and tba vM- 

ton gribiy was full. Tha Swarwiiit membara ware eaatad togatbar and 
had a Uoek to tbameelvas. Tbair Gandhi aapa and white kbaddar dreea 
iltraetad a good deal of aitantioiK Tha aleot^ membars ware divided 
into the following groupa:'-— 


Swui^uti 


•a. 

9 

Buidn Swaraksha 8abha 

^ a*» 


8 

t. A||« ■%<«.««»*• WWW 

Muslim 

ess 

a*. 

24 

Kbilafatists 


a«. 

8 

Muslim I^eagners 


• ». 

7 

Independents 

es« 

aa. 

6 

S. G. P. C. men 

e« ft 

a.. 

tl 


Total 

aaa 

71 


Tha proaaadinga liagaii with tha taking of tha oath of allagtatiaa 
bv tha tnambara, after which Hie Kxoailaiicy tho Cfovarnor addraasad 

the Cooncil. Sonic 25 Hindu atid l^kh aloctad membara at once walked 
cut of tha Council Chamber and ramainad outaida ao long as the 

Governor was there. This was dona as a firotaivt against tha constitiition 
of the Ministry. 

Supplaniantary Grants. 

Altar the Oovcnior s address tha Council mat at 2 p. m. to discuss 
the sopplamantary demands lor grants. 

Tha Hon. CHAUDHRI LAI. CHANU. Miiiistar for Agriculture, 

nioved for a supplementary giant in res|»ecii of Excise. Tha demand 

elicited a good deal of discussion. Prof. RUCHI BAM 8AHNI 

objected that tha membars had not imaii given sufficient time to 

ronsidar the demands. Ho also referred to the deficit of 4 enures that 
had accrued during raceiit years, stal deprecated the grant of more 

money to excise officials by way of travelling allowntice. Ha further 
nrgcf! that a compromise bad hteu arrived at lietween tho Govenirnenl 
and the GouneO at the time of the last budget dcliate but the Qov^ 
rnitnent wanted to disregard that promise and row profioscd to restore 
tlte sum thsg it had consented to forego. Baja Nariiidra Nath am) 
Hr. Gokal Chand Karai^ and others sfioke in the mme strain. 
When the demand was put to vote after a long discussion, it was 
defeated by S8 votes to 84. The demand was thus refused fo ism. 

Four other demands for supplementary grants in respect of stamps. 
i<»resL ragjstnation and geneml sdministratfon ware votml by the Coancil 
^hib anoiter dmand by tlie Finance Member in respect of admtnis^ 
tratiou of justiee rega^ng fee for the special law officer for the 
V^immeutfon of Im case institutad against the Shiromaai Gurodwara 
^bhamlik Cdnunittee was strongly opposed the ft'kh and some 



FVHJAB COCWClL . piMMw 

Hiudn s Intgdijr deliito «& ti i MiinilmaM fc iMwa by 

Ssnbr ' Jott to n^wt tiu dwraond oi Bo. 90^100 roiwnd ior the 
foot of Mr. PotaiMb BpoeU JUor Ofieor opiMoted V 
to mowMUtoitio 4^ i#«t«d % tiM C^neil hr 

41 lO' BUt vote* 

On taM fiTH JANUABYKhso Boludiir Shaikh (oWodxe 

of Ao SBgb Oouit. and raeonSy Cousod for Sir Mkhpd O’Ovjrer in the 
bmem CrDvyor— Nair com) mu eiaoted Deputy Prendoat of ttio Oouneil. 
and then on^IeiuentaTy grant fw Admiiiietralfoa ot Jiiatiee» whioh mw 
ao^r diapuaeion when the CSoaneil roaa oo <Ae 3od Jan. me aanetioDM 
altar a diriaioo, 45 membera voting for the noto and 9S agafnat. AU the 
offleial and Mudim nembera voted together. 

Sir Jcfhn MAYNABD next moved a auplemeDtary grant under ‘jails 
and eonvieta* and deUvered a leatnre to the membera on the aulqeet nf 
grantoi wanting the Couuotl not to put the Oovetnor in an awkward poettioii 
in reapeet' <d reaerved depaitmenta of having to use hia powers nf 
oartiflearion. Thia apeech ■ waa mueh resented. 

Di. G. C. NAURAKG (Bwar%ii8t) in replf took the Fiiianoc Memkv 
oeveroly to title. He pointed out that the remarkg were unealled for ami 
the nrguineiite laeking in force. Economy in one department shouKI 
not mean extrafaganoe in another. Beferring to the threat that the Govt, 
would be compelled to use the powers of ceiiiflcationa Dr. Nuuraoi: 
declared if the demands were not wanted by the country) let the Govoru 
ment oertify them. It is the peoples voice that should be supreme am) 
not the voice of the executive. After further discussion and tht' 
roieoliou of an amendment of Sardar Tara Singh in respect of IN. 
4)000 expenditure on under^triai prisoner in the Babbar Akali case, the 
original motion was put ami carried. The Council after passing some 
further grants then adiourned till the Budget session in February. 

THE BUDGET SESSION 

On FEB. 25th the Council reassembled to discuss Govt. Imstness. Sir 
dohn Maytiard's motiou for supplementary sum of Ks. 24)000 for fees for 
speoial Public Prosecutoia evoked keen discussion and the delmte m the 
motioti was ultimately adiounicd. Anotlier Govt, resolution to amend the 
Putdab Courts Act 19) g, so as to transfer from the High Court to 
the Court oi District Judge jurisdictiojr in appeals from deci*ecs or 
orders of a Subordinate .fudge where the value of a suit ranges fomt 
Hs. 500 to Rs. 7.500. raised a storm of protest aud the I'esolution 
being imt to vote was ri^coted. 

R. B. Ghaudhri Chand next mov^d Cor the eleotion of momliers 
on the various Advisory Committee which was carried. 

Tbe House next proceeded to the oonsidfrat&on of Supplcnientary 
Grants all of wbhA were toted without any F^uctioti. 

The Suit demand that elicited eoma dieeossioii related to the it<'m 
of Be. I4f000 lor travdling allowance of excise otBeers. The Couiici) 
had telectcd^ a rintilar ds^nd ier Rs. 14.0M in January and thf 
preeeal attempt of the Hma. Bliiiister for Agriculture tu 

get i^P 45 votee to )«. 

Kpait came of Be. is^ poblio nmeeiiion which 

had hm ^ M ^ % 6O»0OO. item relsting 



• FUKiAS nvmm: 43s 

iMMire poltoe wm oljeoM t<» Piof« Hoohi Bim EUmi in n 
mhiA wm myml timet intemirted lor tho Ptmidaiit nod tkm 
Finniwn Mmter. Mr. Snhni mid ke tmd i^armtidilar held enquiriat end 
toiiMl tfad the ejMmm of the punitive pdiee were pertiy reeponaiUe 
§oT the Bebhnr AkeU movemeiiti The tex wee levied on membm ot 
the Ccrngtem* the AkeHit end in some ceaee even on tninori. The motion 

however wee eerried Iqr 39 votes to 99« 

On FEBBUAEF 9$th Serder Jodb Hi^ medo hie edJotimmetit molioti 
regerdiiig the effeire et Jeito reeuhiiMr >« the ehootinir of the Akelhi on 

the 9iet Fhhraery, hut the Pretideot ruled it out of order end made e 

bitg etetement in support of his ruling. The mein ptse was 
the same as that taken np by the Home Member in the AasemUy 
(eee p. 15lX namely, that the dlscussioxi would lead rnembeiu to 
casting refleotioris on the administration of a Native State whieh no 
li.diao legislature could do. Some 30 mcmbcm* Swaii^iite* 8* O. P« 0. 
members and Khilafstiete* lose in a liody to protest. But the suld^t 
had to be diopi>cd there. Pt. Naitak Chai.d s rrrolution to withdraw 
an Kdueatiooal Circular was lost by 39 to 36 votes. 

On FKBIiUAHY 26th 6h. Fais Muhammad moved that the new 
CittversHy regulation ifdroducing Kducation aa a profesaional and thao* 
ittical snhiect tu B.A. courae be lot appioved. It waa carried. 

The Coiiiiril then ndeeicd a resolution of Lala Mohan Lai which 
recommended the Govt, of Ii.dta not to allot any further Indian Forest 
«S*rvice officers to the Punjab for a period of at least 10 years. 

On FklBKCARY 29tb Dr. Gokul Chand Kaiiraiig moved that no 
money sauciioiied by the Council be siMiit on any aiticle not produced or 
nuinufsetured in India. A lively debated followed. Government was 
siilttig to acre|it it subject to the proviso that the '* quality was good 
aid the pi ice i raeonablo a nualiOcat ion meant^ merely to circumvent 
the resolution uhioh was oonseiiuently withdrawn by the mover 
in disgust. 

On MAItCT! Jst Sir dohii Maynard* the Finaice Mcmlier* presentcil 
the bVDGKT for 1924^23 aid asked the House to take note that the 
tbircs were Imsed upcii the assumption that it would not re{ect three 
(s>st;oti bills* abub be had to ask it to refer to a select committee next 
afck. The budget showed a total revenue receipts of Bs. 1*031 lakhs 
aid Ls. liOTh lakhs of locrne rxpeiditiiie. Ifaere wss a deficit of 
bV. 44 lakhs cf wkifli Ps. 26 lakhs wsk scKUntrd fot by a sinking 
Hnd. Ihe knaicc Men ter roinUd cut that the Go^einnient of Itdla* 
tliii bsiler. hd cxpicsfcd williigim to fiiaue the reiy moderate 
dififit during U 24*26 In the year lurrecdlng their eiiullibiiim must be 
Mlfitird* if i«4 b> cie n.ethfd fheii by a? other* for the inovtiee will 
le Irft to ircct its ) a1i1it.es witbeut the help of the itoveinircfit of 
Ldiii. Cimiaicd with the Itc^gct of th23*24 the present budget however 
vss dtsliLetly a tioie favourable sfatimcnt of the firatifal |K)sttion of 
the province. Mbeieas last year there was a deficit of icvimis acecunt of 
Iv. l»2*ti4»€C0 the deficit was row ledoccd to Bs. 44 lakhs* which wsa 
the mob of the rr crease of Ba. 37*66*€C0 in levctiue ard of only 

3«49XOO III expel dituie. The new taxation hills were the mme aa 
those mjeeled by the Council in the previous ysar 



4)6 PUNJAB LBGtSLATiVE COUNCIL (U«mb 

On’SBD MiiBCH Nw Gownil set to eoander tke Maaar 
The Snt of titaee propoeed eheqpe in the Court Feet Art w thet 
for parpeew of Court feee hod in diepute in eivil OHee wiB he valued at 
terentgr timee Nw hud nvemie papeUe theMoa iwtaed of ten time* dn 
urea the pteeNee heietofme. TUi me rafened to e Seleet Committee. 

On 6TH IIABCH the Couneii took up nonuBMel Imetnree After 
ioterpeBeNoni. whkii moetly rdatad to eommnnel matteie, dfawuMiou mt 
& Mohammad Uumaia’a remloNon regaiding Agrioultiirai indebtednem wu 
eontiimed. The reeoiution iraa moved on S9th Feb. and ran aa follow* 

Thlt ^(VmiiicU reoommeiidii to the Oovenunent that a oomvittee of thite 
a^inted^to tonr the viilaga in the Sooth- Weetera Poniab to examine the 
<if mcmry-leiulcre againiit oaltivatora when the partial acree to thia ooorif amt im 
arriTO at laniB which they are actually able to pay within a reaionahte tinp, 
committee to comiiit of (a) a Judge with inao.Bency powerip <b) a rpprmentativf .i 
cuitiwitori) anil(c) a repmeentative of banheFe, 

The motion was premed to a diviaion and oarried by 35 votes to 22. 

Chaudhri AFZAL HUQ next moved the folbwing reeoiution ; 

Thli (*ouneil reoomoieiiini to the Uovernm^nt to recommend to the Oovfrniu 
ot India that they may take early step! to exempt the SWOKD fn>m the »< 
in the Punjab of the AKMH A<T with regard to ail the jrestnctioni contamol th* t* i 

The resolution was after diaouanon put to the House and declared earned, 
(vovonimeiit members remaining neutral. 

Mir MAQBUL MAHMUD moved the following resolution 

Thin Oooncll reconimcndH to the Government the appointment of a mum ms 
with nou-oillcUil majority to tMlviie what Ntejie the Uoverumeitt may leawmah*^ i in 
to improve ilie preuent economic ami social ooudnioJiH of the agricnltonirs of thin pitis 

The resolution was, however, by leave of the Council withdraun. 

Chaudhtui TiULI CIIAND next moved the following resolution — 

Thw Council lecoromcmlti to tlie Government that the rate of GRANT TO AIOKP 
S('H<K)nB |)er pupil leckoneti on the average attemlanoe be as follows 

Angio-Yernacular. Vernacular. 



Agicni- 

Noii-Agri- 

Agncul' 

Non \ 11 


tumi 

cultuiml 

tural 

on iuul 

A.«»lu Uic ]/iwcr Pritnaiy Department ... 

4 

f 

4 

2 

R.— ta the Vpper l*rimary Department ... 

8 

4 

H 

1 

In the Hniillo Department 

20 

10 

12 

6 

D.— Ill the Higher Department 

bX 

1« 




The present rulesy he saidi made no distiootion between Agrculitiui'b* 
and non-Agriculturista. The apeaker wanted to provide an inoeutite lor 
inoroasing the number of pupils from agricultural dassea. The zesolittioii 
wae, however, bp leave withdrawn, alter fh'r Oeonfe Andersout ihti 
Direetor of PoUio Initnietioii, had pointed out that tiie figures rcUtnu 
to the number of agrieultiirut and non-agrienlturist students wore ikv 
nvaneble, atid that in the abeenee of thoee figurea he eoold not say eta* t!> 
how muoih additkMial expenditure the propoaal would entail. 

Lab BODH BAJ then moved the following remlution 
This Cseneil moonuaiadi (o the OovsnuMnl to eiiminate sourom of danp^r * 
^ maoving bqroml the Maaieipal boundanrt; * 
UiQUtB fiECMPR alimdy located in the varioas towns ; (hi ren^ag to the < •* * 
of the Tshsil and to locate in or near the tahsU omapouiid all UqtM»r ^ 
aiicadp le cs t sd in the wtom riUafei^ 

lie nmMm ww brt by M vrtw to 16. 



'^"’''iiit. ‘-'MUUKPB; 


« aMeb'n* wm ImM to 


'•:«: w 

ditiMiM of 


Tin ^ Miao»fd ifitiedtind tlw Slwnp 

lAumiteOBt) BiB< Tbe oporative th/m of tiw BiD ram w fcdiowi :w 
w im fl^iidLiae 1*4 to the ladiw Otoop AnHndntntk Aot, IMt, to luiie’e 

it, beCsR the woiO Itxemptkme' the foMewisg pruetoi ehall be iweeted, mmely s-i 
I'lvriikiL (hot « WDTejraoee «( iatmotoble (iii«|>ei(y eitiwted wHhto » Mwxiotmliiy 
Ui CtoitoiineBt tool) be ehergeebie with • etoiap Oatjr M.aouble the tote beteinltoom 


liratMen." 

Be obo moved to refer tlw bill to » Select Onnmittee. He 
observed that Govt expected on ioereoM of 6 fatklw in tho reveinie 
tiy the proposed bill wittout euy extra expendHare whatever. Ilie 
motion ww pot to the House and carried. 

ne Hon'ble Sir John Bjeoriiard next introduced the Punjab Motor 
Vehicles Taxstkm Bill, and that it be referred to a Select' Committee 
whidi was done. 


Mr. MILES next moved the fdlowing resolution which was carried ; >- 
*‘Tlmt tbit Ccrancil recommcfiifiB to OovertuiMfit to miM during ibe yuar I9M«25 li 
!t«ii of lU. lpBO.00,000 for th« purpOM of providing fuiitlii for the ootMMUotfou <if Irri> 
nation Worka^-Oapilal Kx|)eiidituf«w-.and either proiliiotive pro)«0ta approvuvl by tim 
rouncit'* 


The Council thou resumed diacussioii of the motion moved t>ii 
Momlayi 25th February, 1924 

That a Kopp:<*mimtaty tarn be grantofl to the Oovernur in iV>un<sit to tlefray tte 
I barges that will come iu oourae of payment for the year emling the Btst of May 
IStSl ia mpfot of Administmtioii of Juitilce. 

Sardar Jodh Biugh referred to the Akali Iicaders* case, and said 
that large sums of money were Mnz wasted on it After Mir .lobit 
Maynard* Sayid Mohd. Hussain and Mir Oopal Has had spoken, the 
motion was put to the House and carried by 29 votes to 15. The 
Council then adjourned until 2 p. m., for the ordinary meeting. 


Budget Discussion. 

The Council reassembled at 2 p. m. for the general disoussimi of the 
Ikidget for 1924*25. 

M. Mohd. Hussoiii opposed the levy of additional taxes. All the 
Mew taxes proposed were opposed to all the canons of civilised taxation. 
He urged for retrenchment. Mr. Magbul Mahmud also urged retrench- 
ment and suggested various means to improve the Arianoe of the 
province. Mr. Shah Newaa compimnad of various ImneAcent sohemes, 
«udb aa education, being neglecM eiid starved, and wanted a more 
^hoioughgoing retrenchment. Sirdar Jodh Singh along with the pravkiiia 
«fpMkera criticised the Oovemment for not having taken a strong 
attitude in the matter of the Provineiat contribution. He next attaokerl 
the repressive policy of the Oovemment on the Siklw which wpa 
^'Ostiig a lot A fuiiher atroog criticism of Govennaeot was ifelivereil 
l«y Prof. Boohiram. The Oovemment members then replied. 

Oil 7TH MABCH the Couiictt to eonstder the OovemmeiiCe 
demaods for grants. 

The Hon’U^ Mr. MAJiTHiA moved that a sum not emieediiig 

44j09p0d0 be granted under head : Land Revenue. There wore more 
than 90 motions for seduotion of llihi demand of wUeb sbooi a Ibitil 



^ jpotrjAB ttsomuawn camtL luuon 

•wm difpoMd ot M tbh dv» and rMt mm» u|» fw cntmlrr 
•ikm on the lOA wImo «Ii« Oomwil towcDUedi. At • ronill of thr 
dof*« dtoeoMion onte to fho oxtont of man tfaui t InidM wen nuuip, 
fibe Ittfeto itooi Mng Bt. l•70fS40 wladi rciatod to tlM Mdlcnont* of 
0 dfMafoto. Tbo la^oo «m noatlj made of nduetfoBt in travelluig 

Bstda^r JODH SINGH moved tiiat tlia grant be reduced hf fie. 13,000 
vitb reepeet to the item of Be. Sd,080^Teiitpoimry EeteUishmeLt 
Alter come diceuscion the motion wac oarried by 34 votes to 89. 

Sarder JODH BINGH then moved that the grant be reduced 
Be. 3,159 with respect to the items of fis. 8,636-- Travelling Al]oasi.<c 
(5 A.- Land Beventie.) He said that the proposal was to make a nit 
of 95 */• In all items of travelling, and suggest^ that the whole 
be discussed and decided once for all. On »Sardar Sunder S. M^iithui 
agreeing to H, disfussion then proceeded bn the ciuestion of tra\el|jii^r 
allowance as a whole, which amounted under all hi^ together to alout 
44 lakhs. Oh. Sahaltiddin said that his experience was that T. A 
in the Punjab was much higher than in the case of officials of the 
Oovt. of India, sometimes double the latter. After a long delate th^ 
motion was carried without a division. 

Several other minor motions for reduction were then carried 

land Settlements 

Chaudhri AFZAL HUQ moved that the grant l>e reduced by IN 
1,70,940 with respect to the item of R*. 1,78,1 00«- Survey and 8rttl<‘ 
nient— Other HcflKVquaiters Kstablisbment. He said that liCamiiidaiH w<*rf* 
all i>p|)Osed to ficsh settlements and they wanted land to be peimainitlj 
settled ns in BetigaK After a long discussion the motion for rcdnrtjfai 
was carried b} 41 votes to 99. 

On MAIU^II lOTIl the discussion on Budget grants was continued 'Ihc 
motions for reduction of the l4u.d Revenue grant, which had been left o>»'i 
from the picvioua day, occupied a good deal of time. After that the 
grants under the heads Excise, Stam}>s, Forests, Registratkm, Inigatioti ttid 
Interests on Ordinaiy Debt were voUhI. Baniiig a few exception** th>^ 
cuts made in the dc maids weie again in respect of travelling allow 
ai»d the debate ceidicd loiiid the question of the reduction of enotm^iustiuvd) 
iiig allowances gi^cii ficcly to various officials. Practically thiuughout the wlu lo 
day motions for icductioii of other items in the grants were in nu’^t 
eases either r ot moved at all or withdrawn after a desultory disciwMon 

Scttleiueuts Again 

8. Mold HrSAlN moved that the giant he reduced by Rs. 4,52 
with lospect to the item of Rs. 4,59,900^ Survey aud Settlemeui I'aiMii' 
After the Financial Commissioiier had nuulo a lengthy speech opi ( 
this aid other itiotions for redootioii, some of wbidb were never nio^id 
the motion was canied by 89 to 94 votes. 

General Admisustritloii 

<)o MARCH llth. the Council next prooeeded to discuss the demsi'^ 
for Rs. 84»M0JI0 in mpeet of Genersl Admioistriliwi (Reserved). 

Tboie wete m «S 166 motkme for reduotkm of this gistt 
sni the sgaiidi piper* of which tit only eoitld be of l*eforc 
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die CoMNi a#Nnni«d. MoR ti Ohm danvided « redaotjob ol S8 p«r 
<Mol in Rwm Nhtiiit to (mTilliug allowiiiieM. But »ftor f»wi i» 
QOtiow of thb notare hod been deelt with, Prof, fiuehi Rein Bebut 
again e good deal of the time of the Counoil would to 

aaved ff Oovemmeut aeoepted an tdl-rouiid out of SOpweml in the 
it«iM fdatiog to truTellinf ^waueoi eontingenoieei etc. 

(loverament dHwr eome diiauinfcm agreed to a tentative reduothm 
oi Sh >'> i^oia rehMing to travelling allowanoeat reaerviug to 

itaolf the right of aaldng for aupidemoiitarT greiita in the event of tto 
reduced granta not b^ig auffieient when the new ratea. whtoh would 
lie fixed bar a committee to to apecially appointad for the iwrpoae and 
then placed before the atombng Committee of the (Tounoil. wuiM oome 
into force. Certain Mumalman rutai luombora headed by K. R Chaudbii 
SahaliiMlin aixl Mr. Mir Maqbool Mahrawl promued to aup)M»t Qovnra* 
mciit in that contingenrari whue Dr. Ookul ('hand Nauning and Karder 
.Indb Singh pointed out that toey could hold out no auoh promiM but 
aould oonaidor the proposals of the Finaiico Committee on thoir mcrita. 
After this there was iio discussion on the motions rotating to roductiun 
ill travelling allowances, and thuy were simply put to the ('ouucil and 
mrrieil. 

llte other coiitestod motions for rediietion wore, with one solitary 
«<(('C{itioDi either not moved at Ml or withdrawn nftor a iierinnotory 
diiruiMiiou or rejected by the Counoil. These iiiclndcil thp. motions for 
nvlurtion in bill journey and bill allowaiieos. (‘mitiiigi'ucies. tem|iorary 
eittoliliHhniontSi the staff of the iSeorotariat. and so faith. 

Commissionen 

'The one iHiiitested niotioii which was oirriod irwpiie of (iovernmeiit 
opIHsutiou related to the staff of Cmitmissionen. 

Saniar JODH SINGH moved that the grant lie reduced by Ks. hfi.lfifi 
with respect to the item of Ks.2 .3 1, 900 —Total (’ommiMiuiiers. Ho said 
th> Ketrenohment Committoe hod recommended that the number of post* of 
(ominissioneni be redneed from fi to 3 but that reform had not yet lioeo 
•'lined out He had therefore moved for rerluetion of two*fiftbs in ihe siaff 
oi ( 'ommisiioiiers. The motioii was pressed to a division and carried liy 
to \otes to S2. 

Secret Press Propaganda 

Of the motioni that were njectoil liy the (.'ouiicil. the foilowing 
ameiidmeiit of Sardar Jodh Hiiigh elirited a lively debate 

That tto grant bo reduced by Hs. S.noo with resiieot to the item 
<>f Rs. StSflO— Composition of Attieles for Press.' 

Hatdar .Todh Singh atroogly criticiteil the seerot propaganda carried 
ou 1^ QovemmeiA tbrou]^ articles which were written at the instanoe 
Government on payment, but were pubHMiwl t^iiymously or as 
''^l•r«seMillg tto views of iu^peudent men. Tlte Chief Heeretary said 
^ twlto or ti^ce the amount budgeted wm required for' secret press 
by toe Govaniment and to waa not aahamed to admit tbal 
that waa an inefdeooe of adminiatration. Malik Firoc Kbao and Mr. Maqbool 
‘Ahmoi Mopottad him, aa alao a large number of other Miislem members. 
The atoSoB of Sardar Jodh Singh was finally defeated by U votaa to 4l« 
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On 1STH. MARCH thm imi a Rntr dliMMte lie Indgrt gtantit 
'eepeoiany witli regard toflie item : ipecM PttWfc yioea<wtoi » foroondnrt- 
fog tie Akili pmeeiitiooa A large number ef gueelioiie were asked om 
the soljeet fo whieh Govt gave eiyptie lepB^ DieeoaiioQ oq the 
grant for general adminiifeiatkm wee then eontinueiL After a few 
move eats were mieeted» the demand ae alreadg reduced was passed. 

Mian FasM-Hoasafo next moved that a sum not exceeding JU 
1*33,000 be granted in respect of General Admfoiatration--Transferrel 
There were four motions for reduction of this demand on 
agenda ' one of whieh stood in the name of R. E Lala Sewak lUm 
and demanded that the total pay of Ministers be reduced from K> 
1*30,000 to Rs. 96,000. None of the motioiis was, however, moved 
and the demand was carried without any discussion or redxtctlon. 

Administration of* Justice. 

The Uon’ble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exree4i 
ing Bs. 41, 31, 000 be granted tn respect of Administration of 

The motions for reduction in the items relating to tra^elt 1 u 
allowance aggregating to Rs. 7,875 were put from the chair and earned 
Sardar Gurliakhsh Singh moved that the grant be reduced U 
Rs. 9,000 «*ith respect to the item of Rs. 9,000 — Assistant 
JRemerobtaiicer— English Law officers. 

After the I^gal Remembrancer had referred to the recent inrreaH^ 
in the workoY the I,cgal Remembrancer's office, the motion was aithdiAwi 


Special Public Prosecutors. 

l^Ia Bodh Kai next moved that the grant be reduced l»> 
1,00,000 with reB|>ect to the item of Rs. 1,50,000 for special 
prosecutors. He said he was opposed to the appointment of st»ccnl 
public prosecutors for special cases on pnncifle. Instead of entoijnti* 
ten special public prosecutors on heavy salaries the Government could 
have got the work done through the senior public prosecutors alrcMb 
in sen ice and employed officiating public prosecutors at Ks. 50(» h 
month ill their place. There was a heated debate on this head. 

Obaodbry ali Akbaf, oppoilac ib« motioa, mM daoattc sprint larg«* »db» 
moasy to tbe services i f able lawyert awt tbtra was ai> aasna wi,y obitmon 

aboald bt take n t« Ocvfviiaieai rtolng the same ) 8avdat Tam ffiapb eiM ibe f 
Mraibef bad adaiiU H la hit badftet epeeeb tbai tbeve wae a auwked decrtasi* In rrlm«' m n** 
pravlaea there aaa, thevelore, ao tsstiafatbm tor empleytaf ^aeb a r«wtly efecMi 
ptosseaitag agtaey in ortoilaal trial* the fMsa mild re nwetal pabtr 
ware too larya aad naaeccctary Os also fiaaplatoml at rbt lavtairituni m 
ebolto of iMial ptoseratovs aad raid Isral tawyaif rhoalil bt eagaged a« lar a* roMi(>i«* 

Tbt Boa*o)t Sir Joba Mayaanl adwlttod that ovtme vrts Iwa Iw* yssr iHen 'i 
tbt ptoSidiag oae, bal U was all lbs sawt beavy tad a large aamber ef 
eatrs bad atbea, la wMcb ibsit was aa eaaraiwto amabet of w 
tossa easss an eaermaas aambs? ef aetawd ptffoaa, aad iho hunags wiucc wtf 
libsly to gp en tor a laag pevtod ftasi day it day. Tbs speaktr lUavusi'd bt# 
fwlat by fttorrlag ta ibt favged astft fasss, aad said Ibai Jadgtag tmni tbe ••fr 
suHibtr ef lalM antes c i if a la ts d , baadtods tr tbsassadi cf pefttas mast baw b«s 
idaadsitd. dams aittfy mm bs sgtal to hrlaf lbs galH Umt to tbs secsirc. 
Re dsafsd tbai tbs gpsiW Fablk tomiratois wsre bstog anamwartly paid 
by way at salarlmaad said Ibal eaa of tbrna get oaly B« hC 
‘ fsi Us, 1(49 as lisi, Tbt Owmwtai was delag all i 


ISIS' 
a biH 
eesM I*' 


Rita R abamwt d ikab Rawai, sappasnaf tto stoiloa* rslsfred to Jbe 
». Re agsd that Ito |«mw| fopr^wdsa asnsH <te pabik wMthiStHsOnsm*«'*' 
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Mk «lMm tka 


tka A a. r. 0. Bna i >l ai t la«. tha aaai «hai «aa 

IIm AWy iMMllVt WM WMitllllMlI 

Itach aai fW iaJ tkak «kUa te AaBahar ahaH aaH . _ 

a* awdit, anoB aad attar hntat aaia lanailta-, aalr 
«9tU«i tta ttwa att iag Cawart, tt ttaatoH U aJ ar^ 
iMMi alvara teM piaaahlag ■aa•*i•itaa^ aawat 
tta 


Ja4h Stafk laitt a r aaMaittag tta MMaa aalri ttal tta amMat haA 

wp ktflMa tta Baaaa araaml tHaari aad a« awf aaaatlaa tba maUaa at 

jiw aad Midaia vat aaria to aMiad tta aMahatr. Tka taali kavarar, 

naattadttatttoUaakttawalttafHalwaBMbaavallaaMAukr tta Akallaaaeri aad 
aalaaattaoMUaaaaavaalokaaiaataattapiaaiaatlaB at oaoaita. Ika Oamaatat 
cSm aat aa oaaa tka lapmaiaa ttat tt waa aaaaaalaai tacatttaakal* batta 
aaafMadttaaaaaattaaaatdaafWoatdaMiaaadaaidaNir. Tka Akril aaa kaaaa aa 
tta IM Oetakor, aad ttaiaaatnfatloa iatt araatHttgalagaa, wtkatM apataaijMMaikla 

toaqr wkaa ttapfoarattagi waaMkabiaaikt laaalaar. It a ptoateatlaB wilaut ktaka 
dan la e t aai eaavtaaMaa ttan waa tarikw laratHiatlaa aad two wan wllaaiiaa awia 
t arttaa«lag ta taka hla pUoa. tha caaa oaak*, ttairloir, ba ladadattalr Iragttaaad eat, 
TMa waa kf aa aeaat ia tta latanat at the aceaaad, who bad aaU la Ika ogaa aaart 
that ihajr waia pn-paiad ta atatala ia }aK aattl tka laraaliiiaaioB wat aaaiidtltd. 
Ika Oaaamawat ooald appeaaa tba Sikht oaly b| paaaiag aattafaatotjr ItgMattaa, 


aajr that tba Wkb BWBban aboald aantat what aweadataala tbar 
ttaaied la the ealitiag Act. Bow aeald tbar da aa, whta tha 0. O. P. O, bad 
baM darlaiad la he aa aalawtal a aaae m tioa. OoneladlBg, ha ahaarrad ; *• It 
tha OotaraaMBt taalat aa iaaprlaaalag aa, whjr aboald n alaa plaaa a haarr 
bwtdca aa aa aad laaiaaat taiatleet" 


The motion iras then pat to tta Houae and loat by SI votea to 41. 

The Akali Leadera Caae 

Sardar Tara Singh moved that the grant be reduced by Ra. BStOO 
with respect to the item of Bs. 66,000— Special Public Proaecntora* Feea, 

The motion was put to the Houae and loat by 19 to 66 votas. 

Rai Bahadur I,ala Sewak Ram next moved that the grant be 
reduced by Re, 1, Saidar Ourbakbsh Singh said the conduct of tte Akali 
leadera’ case was not only oondemiMble from tte point of view of economy 
but also to be oondemned on principle. The Government had several 
times measured its strength against the Sikhs, but it had always 
failed. 

At this stage, the President intervened and asked the speaker to 
Bkk to the motion under diaeuaaion. 

Ccmtuiuiog, tte Honlile Member observed that tte Government had 
not pro^flbr tackled tte Sikh situation. The Sikhs wanted control 
over their Ouidwaras and shrines. 

The President again asked tte member to stick to tbs motiom 

Continuing, the speaker said the Punjab bad now before it the 
etttement of Lord Olivier. 

The President, at this stage, ordered the member to discontinue 
his m eee h . 

Cktkal Ohand Nuang supporting tte motion said that the only 
nnsatiou witt wUch they were concerned was whether it was wise or 
wwise to grunt tte amoont demanded for tte year 19t6*t4. The ease 
^ been going on for ahont 6 montts or so, aad had been eosting 
■hold Bs. MhOOO a month. One of tte eonnsel for the prcseeation was 
paid Bs. 600 per day. Another eonneal, said tte speakw, was being 
yeidjnu 9000 a mon^ It needed no exidanatioa on the part of the 
to ttow ttat the gendemen who wore being tried in the Akali 
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lMdM/> MM* mun Um mm ti t|w OMt tammitg* Itol n» «f Oa 
MMwa pMim «M mmfHi nt Mat fi^ of tUowo. Tke onk 
flbBio OB whA tint fad faoB pnoMBtad wao that tfap hod dona 
oa^ tid^ widab led to* bnadMa d too |«ooe fano a«d tom 
Tfa aMMkar woo BOt ooBoamad vito too Burfto of oogr iadiTidiiai 
oaaa> too Baaoaed BBgfa be ga% <nr iaBoaoBb bak tooir trial had 
otoitod « fotfiqg^ not oaijr oauBgi too SHdu but olao OBMMopit otoan. 
toot OonnHiiaiit waa not aoliBg iriator. oad vaa Bot saldi« the 
l^Bpor naa of pohlio moaej in pmaantiiig tbo oaeBaad. aB of whom 
mio brid In too hi(b«t ootaam Iqr toe tokha. Tbo poariUe gain 
toot the GoTormBant odoU darira fitm aaoBring toa aoBTiotioo of tha 
aaoaaed would not ba aommanaaiata with toa itoaqr ffat H would 
do to itaalf I 9 ponietiiig with too oaae. Than ahould be motoal 
truat aad good*wtlI batwaao tha pOo^ , and the f^vamBaiit The 
Govanmaiit ahooM not by iti oondnot give riaa to the auapiaion that 
it waa vindiotiva. or that it did not want to allow raligiona fraadom. 
No naafnl otdaet would ba gainad by prooaading with tha oaaa. If 
ona aat of awmbara of tha S. O. P. G. waa amatad. anothar took 
ita plaoa; and aa a humbla atudant of Sikh hiatory. the apeakor 
eoold aay that tha Sikha oould not ba npnaaad by aneb proteeatiom 
or panaoutiona. And then, aaid tha apoakar. had tha Government 
taken only an ordinary intereat in tha oaae there would parhapa not 
have bean toa aana feeling of biftemeaa aa aotaally prevailed. The 
Oovarnmant had thought it neoeaasry to engage the beat or the 
ooediaat oounaal for the proaacution. Concluding, the apeakor adviacd 
tha Govammant to drop tha oaae. 

Malik Fiioa Khan Noon, oppoaiug tha motion, obaarvad that had 
tha movamaiA of Sikha bean of a purely raligioua ohamoter, noUdy 
would have auppoited tha polioy of Govammant to auppraoB it; 
but if thara waa a raaaonaUe auapiokm that tha real motive of the 
Ekkh iBOvaiMnt waa poli^ which waa datrimentai to the intcrentii 
<4 thair aiatar communiriea, the polioy of Govammant oould not be 
b^ to be wrong. If the Sikh oommunity or Sikh mambara of the 
Httuto oould odtr a acdution to aaaa the situation and make the 
oontinuanoe of the proaeoutioni which were moat unwalooma to 
Govammant unnaoassaryi thb oouiitry and the Govammant would lx* 
much btooldan to toem. Tha Sikha oould not expect tha sympathy 
of the House if under tha eloak of raligiona lafonn they toanagrowtxl 
tha politoial righta of their oater f«wiiin»iuitoie, 

Tha Coumil at this stage adjoumad. 

On 16to MABOH, the Gouneil met and oontomad the hut debate. 

BAlUtBJfODBSIHQfliaidthtttbaAO. P. tkwatthe tt|Keeaata«ve tody 
ftkbetatto matter et OMUoatamarm aad He aiiBibiw bat beta aiaetid to »eti m* 
vote. IbebeMtbat Ubaii ea ito Sikha vat a^y proved tyttoreeratOeBaondceiww. 
taamatoeeirem tOioWp«r ecBt.>e(lheStkb vaieiMtoeaeeitl«riheMatBM>ol<*M 
S «, P. 0. la pmeeattag the eaw b elde ii etthatCaaualMaa.ilMiofarr.tiieOom*' 
««al mwambltotanpCMi the dw>ie fceOaidvaia Morm to tot mtade at toe xb 
eemaaBSy. tto m a i a l i B Baei at lav aat vdw vat awiat tor pmaaHai ptaw and 
aeatoalwwt. «ae toak eSM atotetid bp toa Ahall trial, atMtoematort K«ir • 
"'Vi*.''*! asBBito at MtT fatto Ktaa toa eptator aetaiad toe Beem 

f A ^ " A m bat a wiigtoae tody, a tael vhMi hadtoea admii* •* 

tottoMMaUMi mBtM Blaato tatredwd bbTOidiaaBW to tot Ceoaett to l»-> 
At eptator UMa pa faitd la put a dam m tod PSI toat aei a pie atttoOaidva’a 
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aSif «iMf 


i y t(H i d N i. A« w iMf Mkfiir kitm^i t 
m i|M» «(K]r* U iHi tm flMH iMi Ml 
Ml HH liiMlitMiMimial Umi 0 «i 4 «m 


MMr n to. Mto l i ilHMlIjr HmT M Wl twi^lf Hi liM » 

Mi 7 1M ftot W tot MfMitt MltiMtot Mvitt Itit Mbi «M tb« 

fMo t t i i ot flm ««•• la |illf ta atteaai tl ibt aKUMtai, and 
saint iHfV vNat tvliaito aatite tflliiiaa woald atiit to Matt llnir itHoit* Tot 
Oottfiaaai toM | 0 «dt la ttotiaf iMf at tot iNdj^li*# OowMatat. I 4 a d of«f« 
Uiit ctoM tor todiat •# Ibt wtoiMt of lid Mba ta Hm anUir at Mifloat fHotn. 
1lK8i|tlnawfaMM«rialMiiMttidt^ H|^. 


Fvtf. BtJCHl %kU BAHlill. aaMpotliai tba nolleai laM a ftvat aiMabt hmi btaa 
Mit la laaliiaitai Umic taard fipMUalli ibt taict afalaii akall uaiatib U wao 
BOi mn^l$ Ibat to ataoli talttto anatj was biiag aaiiwli It mai aratb aont Tbo 
aaaaltadt al ito lirliaf ot tatploloa aad dHtitii aaa aot lalljr mlinNl. 0a| aflat 
da> ofidtaeo aai toiag ltd hj iba tmccailaa aad latar aa »iaiilar itldiaai waald 
bo pn4Mu4 by tba dottaao^ abkb labfd ap old mmHoo ttiMao id tbaio taaldoau^ 
tafd iba ofoala?* Bil|bi ml bata iwalatd batlod ta tbo lanbat* a boap at laiioitta 
Miaotoo. Tbo aaiiaai ot maitol aad dioooattat abiob tbo caii bad aiiaud aaa 
iaamiltf. Wbca Ibal ttrp aiotalaf ibt Qomiotaai «ap ao|iiiiatlai am iba piwat 
affair arUb tbo laaia badp wblab tbo Qomamat bad daitaiad to ba aalaolal. iba 
neat la laapbid ta tbaltiUam aad tatd Iba ttal obirai ot taaittaitbg ibaia rata 
vat ataipty to fat duwa tba Abali mtanoat tbo Abait aiotfoiaat bad tab a It# 
not ffoai ceriaia irttoaa dtfoata la tbo la# of Iba Uad la lefaid to maalaf plaata 
••I oroioblp Itoai Iba baada ot oonapt aad dtbatabtd Mooaato aid pritola For aatoa 
jiaii altff botof aoakeaad to tba aatd of parlfpiag tb«ii Oard«aiai» ibaAbaUa bad 
fooaarw to eoatio of law; bat they loaad Onl tba raltef aai too ibw la eopitaff. ft 
woi aador fbooa tircattiiaaei>i that tbaj mortad to paottvo roatotaaor. WbatOavara* 
mat aboabl baaa doaa aad wbat It did aot do waa tbai tboy rhoatd baft la i a fid 
iboaa dafaota at Iba la#. It waald aat do to tajr that al tba back ot Iba aladi al 
tba Abali kadtra waa oona paittleal objael. It a aioftnaot baaoam paliiiaat by 
raiortlaalp«8aiyaffrabi/ tbaalBibat otaao tbo Abali aiofemai waa polltlaal bat la 
ao otbei, Coaaladlaf, ha obaarvcd tbai tbo bmmnij wbiab waa balat apoai aa 
Iba aaaa araa balag apaat to lha dloadtaatapa of tbo Ooforamoat ao wall ao 
of tbo poopla Tbo latoffoto of both wtia tdoattoal* aad tbo oooaor tbo oaioo woio 
witbdaawa tbo bettor woald tl bo. Tbo oaly roiaody of tbo piooo&t oltaatloa lay la 
ifaoaeittatloa. 


Altar a few more opoeehes tho Home Mombor mao to reply* 


Sir JOHM HAYHABDoakl tbo qotetloa bad aarrowod Itoolf dowa to tbio«*>#batbi*» 
it woo rigbt or pohtio to ooaliaoo lOo ptoeocatioo or aot ; aad bo wool'i, tbofoloro« 
Hailt biBoelf to that qaeotloa. Tbo aaiaiat aad aornal oc area wao to ttalob wbat bad 
brea bfgaa, bbIcoo ihofo wore my a ocMt If aooao for altertag tbo oraroo aaci a good aact 
taagltdo amraaiita waa pat ftirward. It woo for thoeo wbo eaggoitod ibo dropping 
(t tbo proiocalloB lo ooggeet tbo alioraatito Moay monbero wtoo bad oapportod tho 
flioltoD elaiply woatcd that tbo prooecati«*af oboald bo dropped aud tbo Guforaawat 
obotld aoaopt a polioy of goaoral foloa«fi, Wboa oocb a oonroo wao argod» It wao 
aataral to oot to wbat itoallo eaob a policy bad led la tbo pact. 


Tbo Coaaott bad ftoolvtd tbo aaaoaaooiaoat of tho PIrdwood OonmllHo 
wiib eatloCaotloa aad weloonod Ibe proopeet of a tcrnilnatioB id tbo ttoabbi 
with Iba Bibb oonwaalty. Bat ttporleaeo dtd aot Jotlify tbai bopo. Baado of 
atned Abalio brgaa to ttaotreo tbo Coalrai Poofab and to ladolgo in Jawtioo it* 
frangaaoo, Tb#y catcrid tatlwaj catrtagio aad trofillfd wUbooi Kekflt Tboit 
behatiear obowoo Ibat tboy bad fonploHly loot their boade. aad beraoeo Ibry bod 
bora trtafod with lomoooy tboy bolirved they bad eoai|lcUty triompbid and eoaid 
do wbat tboy ploaicd. Bo araeb aboal tbe aciaal voperioaeo ao lo looolto of a 
JwBoy at aokaiio. Tbcfo wao aaotbor aoaioo wbkb bad boon ooggMMI by ooaw 

toa^blo awmboro* a ooatoe wblob ibo Oo»t. boil latoiffd for long tlaw pool 

a»d wMM It oHtt fafoarod» oil., otHablt aoMadmoat of tbo lawr. U woo wrong lo 
••lay Ibat OaotrantBi bad mad# ao attoaipt la that dkrcolioa. tho opeoMk own 
»?«d of draft Bllto obowod that eight oaeb attMopto bod bcoa wade Bat Moto 

Jtoa aaoo tbo Bibb aNNobori, to mett wbooo wtobeo th** drafto bad boon 

tooironadt oiior tbo wbek Iblag woo oonploia Fiaaity, it wao fboafbt ibat H wao 
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Mtff to fMM fttto tl l ito t wMk fltliM to to M mto i 8Ut lU Oat^vtl • 

•Qd for tluM iviMft ft M m pUlftMlilsr 9 Mtoi ^ Offttoett. M fttatoti toiMltto 
Ijr ftfif fwftnto iUftCftnioa wm too p i i to willitbft l — d t w ftad OfttorsMtaft ailuftl Umm to 
ftiffft ft« ftftUtai ol Ibft Bill vtatoli thmftiifftft valid liko to to pii to*ftff« tto 
CosiftU. Yto liftdiiii tovftfor, di^M to iftB forviid Uf togitotiftBi tscMi oi 
eftadiltoM vbldb iiOMl to to ftttofite omoftioaftbto 

$. (totolMSdud/^toeftOM tto OftwiaMit voil la i iiitotot librttcb 

4ii immm 

Cftiltoftiftftt ito Hoft'blft Moftibv obftttfftd tbfti it ftftf fttoeidtif IfgMftUfti v«t 

to to modeiiitoi btawi tto Bikto bftd lol ftofttpitd Ito i VOto ^ B bUhiito pot 
tofftto Ibftfti. tt wfti ifftoat Ibal itof nail vmm fotvftid aid ms wbat tbry 
fUfftiioly Vftfttod. Tto OovaraftMat hid aol OMUd to panaftdft tto Stbto to tet 
to Itoi fttoftatr. It bad biaa ftftM tbfti aatot OfttofiMBt piftoiliid totoiobftad to 
Ttkftio eiitolft ponoat or to do oertola otbor tblaHi vbtob vm tto ooadUtoot 
to to diotfttod to Oomattoat for ito oooaiioa^ no Bikb woOld to pfopiiiftd to brioi 
forward a B«li. Wai it aot obtioof* aitod tto ipoator* that If tho oole objeet wm 
to ftohiftfii ecftata religfoas llboitj^ and If a Ooflvara Bill vao tto OMaai of doibg 
Ml tboa tboM Sikbi whoto tolt detife wai ibo attataoMat of rttigiooft liberty 
•boftld vlthoat any togard to ottor eoaiidoratioaft to ptopatod to prodnoe a bill 
•0 Ibat It might to kaowa prooitely wbat wa« foqnirod. OoaelBillBf, tto ipeabet 
obmtud that tbo Oovor amoat bad amde amay cflortf^ wbito bad boea lafraclaooi ; 
bat It bad not loit tu patioaoe or tope* 

fiaidar T4Ba BIHOH lappoitiag tto oMtlpa aald. aador tto ooaatltatlooi of tbe 
8 Q 4 P. 0. Ito faadi oooid aot to ipoat oa aay bat lollgiooi patpoim. Nur 
bad tto CommlttM bad aoytblag toat ooald to dmorlbed aa political. It wai 
•imply a cam of giflog tto dog a bad aaoic la order to haag it that the Com' 
mittce waa dmeribed at poHtleaU It waa aot •oAcloati iald tto epcaker, to do 
loitlce ; bat it wae alto aeoeiiaty to latbfy tto partiea that )aitloe wai be*sg 
dour* Wm that the cam ia regard to the Akali trialf Obitractloai were pUetd 

ia tto way of cooaiel lot the defeaoe meiag theft olieoto or takfag iaatroetion 

ffom them. Oa tto one baad, large aBmi were tolog apeat oa tto proeecntioo , 

aad OB tto otbor, ototiBOiioaa wore pat ia tto way ot tto dcfoace. That did aoi 
•how the bofia ficks of Qoferamoat. 

The motioD for reduotkm was then put to the Houae ami docIaro<l 
lost by 34 votea to 31, those voting against being mostly official and 
nominated members* 

After a few motioiia for reducing the items relating to Travclliiig 
Allowance by 35 per cent had been put from the Chair, the tiemand 
as reduced was put to the Council and carried 

Jails. 

The Hon*ble 8ir John Maynard moved that a sum not cxcoe^lini; 
Ks. 30,44,000 be graiited in respect of Jails and Couviot Settlement 

Vote of Censure. 

After the motions for reduction of travelling allowanoee had lK*eu 
put from the chair and carried, Maulvl Maabar Ali Aahar moved that 
the total grant be futther reduced by Re. I. 

la a icagtby ipmch to iifinrcd iwllagly ts Ito hatdablpc and iadigaitim co 
which priicaen were cabjcolcd ia ladlaa latli aad Ic tto cenapticaf that pfr- 
vailed ia tto departmeat. Tto fmliag of aelt^feipcct amoag the petfooem 
act oaly aot awakcaed or dfvilcped bat absoivttiy dcadcaed by tbc tmatmeat 
thsy got fa goal. Tbe dime which tbsy bad to wear was degialiag. aad ao ib*** 
wen provided evsa la sammer and tbc laiay weatbet. They bad to tiMp chreogb 
oat too year iasldc tbelr oella as to Isto It wm badly oooksd aod oompomd 
bad itaia Bomettmee ito eaaw vegitablc vat givea for too wbsls mama, aad ti*** 
sams dd lor weoks aad SMiatos togelbsr. Oram aad olhsr lalerior gtafo 
mixed with tto wheat ased foe bread, Beea tbs dial that was stlowed by tbe rul « 
did aot leasb too Btibrnase la foo^ aad tbeeo wae spocalailoa at every 
Alter givtag a vivid dmeiiplioa of ptfeoa Ifffi. iboHsa^ble Bembar priaied oai 
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JAIL 


ADHlNlStftATlOM 


bud Ml bM MtfM Ml la Hm mil«i 


«l uia i l d H lt il|W^ ^ irilflM^ obNfvwiM to ibo fiflmMti. 

Sflt M yltwailat Ibo i^fteoMU, ton^lo 0| ^ f«;i 

tbo ladiM mmmmmrn tbol odoMltoa tbooid bt au^lo 

eoaoitlMf ibv iM I tl U M i W •» lo Ibo %io it tS« At to Ibo iMki to alloh tbo 
rtimir f>ii iNr do y od h if oad dobaouuiliibs. 

CMmAvI D0L1 CBaHD OMOMl Ibo Miolloa» ood ooti If Ibo tiowo of Ibo pretlool 
•netbor am lb bo ooMdod m omld odvlot ibo OfrioolloHilo to m ood itoo to 
01 Itfo Iboio arooid booono Mob jitooiootif iSoo to tbo ollloiM Did iio 


oMiit, bo oihid, mot ao torn iodi lolo gooit bootn! Tbo opoobot dooolj doploiod 
tbo tiodwiiy ^ atabo JofI till mm ooip ood ooodoftoblo^ o« tbol lod to tbmoio 


CbiodbH AF24L SAQt ooppofltog Ibo matloo. folotod wbolho bod blomlf oooo 
«i Ifib to UHH dorlof bio oiop ibtfO» ood o%td It ibop wooiod to ooo botl oj^o ooftb 
mf ohMld go 10 oo todioo So^l flo otoa fofomd* to Ibo dtotlomloo beHmM Xoropooo 
Md ladloo ptlioiioiOi ood lold Ibo Bofopooo badmaj^s woio gifoo eomfotlt to toll 
fibleb wm dootod ofoo to Mobolmo Qoiidbl. He oloo oomplotiod ogotool ool otlowiof 
tbo poltlioot ptiioiieto oooooi lo oovopopon ood poflodieolo, 

OTBOO SpBOKiiS, 

Soidof Oofbokih SiOgb ood B. B. Lolo diwok Rooi foribor oappotM ibo moiloo. 
The UUor poialed lo ibo eorropltoo Ibot oroo rooipool to ibo iotlo ood oomplotoffd 
tbol ioeb ptfioat wofo oppoloiod ooofllolol tlollari oo wore oKoor tlliloroto or woro 
hoBororj oMglolfOtoo ooekiog bighor powofOi or coltdoro ood oibori wbo bod not the 
iodepeodoooo ood emrogo lo opj Ibe right Ibtog. 

Bolfodo BH 4 QAT BAM dootod Ibocoollobto poroono bod not booo oppotolod ooogisloi 
tloitoro Tboro woo ao doobi o gcool oood for loiprofotteiil In Ibi* luloo ; bat o* 
lor 01 bo koeor tboro woe ool oo oioob oowplotol obmt food ood olfitbtog oi obooi 
tbf laworlog of ootf^reepoet. Ho ooold ool oo^ frow bio ooportmoo of I yeoro oi ou 
ooolftciot tielloro of tbo loiioodor Joii iboi onp ottompt bod boeo node to tmproro 
ib« ioll^reapoot ot tbo prlioaoro or lo oioko tbom bitter mo tboo wboo tbrp 
ooierod tbo prfion. Tbo oorropttoo of ihs Joil otoB wot olio ooopea loorot, ft 
Btgbt bo org^ iboi It woo oo to ibo oibor doportioouto oo well ; bai ibo }odo 
itood 00 o diBetoal footing. Tbo priioooM wore iu tbo boodo of too totlor for ol» 
if boon, ood be ooold obuio bio poworo to osloti bribdt. Uooolodiog« ibo wowbif 
•offnied Iboi Ibo poworo of tbs ioUor obeold bi eartoilod, oo ibot to tbo motivt 
of ukiag dtoetplioorj aottoo« bo ibookl oei with ibo nooglolol ftiltorf. 

llio niotioo woo than put to the vote and oorried by 26 votoi to 23. 

The grant as reduced waa then voted. 

Police. 

Sit John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding Ks. 1,04>000 
i'C granted in respect of Police. 

Chaudhuri Afzal Haq moved that the grant be reduced by Ke. I. tie 
toid there was no one in the House who could \ie oatiHfled with the working 
the police department; the comi|itioti and oppression of the {Mdice 
aos a matter ot uuiveraal complaint Ninety five jwr e$nt, oi the imlice 

took bribes in cash and the remaining 6 par cenf. t<hih it in 

the shape of graasi fodder #fc. The *iH>lico offi(M»rs who went 

make invastigatioii into a case committed 2 or 3 more olfenoes 
bribery* asssult etc. About 198 men of the police i^ore {|iiii}aheil 
diidiaiged every year for serious offences. The corruption was 
so high that the inconio of •ulriiwpeetor wm not Iom tthsii thiit 

mantpr. He nry feelini^y dMoribed the tortura end oppremion 
to vtaidi ptriiue oSciala reeottod doring iiiveatigetioti of oaieik llie 
*B(ioa WM tbeit put to the Houm atKl cerri^ 

deiMmd wm then put to the Houae> ami on being preiued to m. 
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dttMootlimiWftli«ibS 6 v^^ lot Midi M tjritmfc Ibe tMHon. 
tbeii «inifd If tlM cxtUig Tc*e gi 111# PlriridMit 

Oil ITIli MABCH dbmiioo m Uriget in»ti mt ODofeiimed 
Clura4lilT (%«i4 «iOT«d thil # tom ool tsMdiQg Bs. so^soo 
%# I mM m mv«ot of Memiflc Deptitegglik Tha notion wn earned. 

Jolm Magnaid novadl tfni # «iim no# aswodBng Ba 6.77,000 
1)0 giaolad in iu^ of Edoeattoi (B!itiopogn-<-BooomdX The motion 
woo oarriod after a reduction of Be. S66 in leepoot of TraToUing AHowatny 

Ednoation (neulonrod). 

Biian FacH Hnnain noved tint a eon not eaoeediag Be. 1>00>16,000 
bo granted in raepeot of Education (Tranafoned). 

Txavelliiig Allowance. 

One peculiar feature of the cfiacueeion on tine dematid was that 
the motione for the reduction of tiie items of travelling allowaiife 
compiised in thia demand were defeated, the Hbnlde Minister pointinK 
out tikat the railway allowaace had already been reduced by 20 
rent and that be would carry out any reductions carried out in oth^r 
depaitmenta While Hindu and Sikh members were not for treating* 
this department differentially, the Muslim members generally aupioit^'tl 
the Minister. The Ck>uncil divided on a motion of this kind, and it 
was found that 23 members voted for the reduction and 41 a^iiist 
Maulvi Mashar AH and Chaudhri Afsal Hu^ being the only tan 
Mussalmsns who voted for the reduction. 

Intermediate Colleges. 

Prof. Buchi Ram Fahni moved that the grant be loduect! i»> b- 
62.820 with respect to the item of Rs. 62.320— Opening of Intcnncdmt*' 
Colleges at Lyallpur, Csmbellpur and Ousrat— Government Arts 
He wanted the money to spent in free primary education. But 
if now colleges are to be opened, they should not be of the old 
but of the new practical type which he pioposed. teaching Agrirultmc 
Commeioe, Applied Chemistry, and soon. 

The question soon became a matter of communal wrangle, MahomedciM 
members saying that the motion was intended to check the spread f>t 
education amongst Moslems, while Hindu members opposing the cdiic\tioru« 
fiolicy of the Minister. In the end Prof. Sahani withdrew his mi»tu»n 
|iain^ him very much, he said, to hear of all those communal jeai«niHic- 
which the debate bad brought forth. 

Next day. the 18th MARCH, the Education demand was furtb^i 
discussed. Dewaii Nariitjan Das moved that the grant be reduced b> Ib' l 
with respect to Rs. 36,100— Queen Mary's Colle^. The motion 

. Prof* Buobi Bam Sahdi next moved that the grant be ic(bt*'od i « 
Ba. ) >23.000 with respect to tiie item of Ks. 1,28,000— 
tion cf Board High Fchoola— Government Secondary Schools. In d<'u^ 
so the speaker aaid that he did not like the policy of the Kdu<nMo:> 
Minister in the matter of Local Bodies, and he wanted to giu* n 
power to Mttuielpalities and Diitrict Boards, even if their 
was defective, m^r than take away whatever power they rIk* 
poseessed. Help the aohools, he said, to grow in their own 
and under the fostering care of local men who know thoir ncfiL ^**''1* 
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REVISED CONSTITUTION 
ArHde XX1V«— Working Committee. 

The M India Congreis Committee ahall, at its first meeting after 
the annual session of the Congress, elect nine members who shall, 
widi the president, general secretaries and treasurers, be the Working 
Committee of the Congress and the executive authority responsible to 
Ae All India Congress Committee in all matters. 

All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before 
the next meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 

Article XXV. -Subjects Committee. 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute 
the Subjects Committee for the ordinary or extraordinary session 
following. 

Article XXVI.— 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days before the 
meeting of the Congress in open session. At i lis meeting the presi* 
dent-elect shall preside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit the 
draft programme of the work for the ensuing session of the Congress* 
including resolutions recommended by the difierent Provincial Congress 
Committees for adoption. 

Article XXVII.— 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme 
and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article XXVIII,— 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time* as 
the occasion may require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

Article XXIX, — Contentious subjects and interests of minorities. 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Com- 
mittee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the president 

thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or Mohammedan 

delegates as a body object by a majority of three fourths of their 

number, and if* after the discussion of any subject which had been 

admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the Hindu or Mohammedan 
delegates as a body are by a majority of three fourths of their 
number opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass there- 
on, such resolution shall be dropped. 

Article XXX. — Order of Business. 

At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall 
be transacted shall be as follows: — 

(a) The resolution recommended for adoption by the Subjects Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Any substantive motion and included in (a) but which does 

not fall under Article XXIX of the constitution and which 33 dele- 
gafbs request the president in writing, before the commencement of 
the day's sitting, to be allowed to place before the * provided, 

however, that no such motion shall be allowed unless it has been 
previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and has 
received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 

Article XXXl — Rule-making power. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame 
rules in respect of all matters not covered by the constitution and not 
inconsistent with its Articles. 
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Artide XXXII.*-Elactloii diipotM paad. 

Tha Att-India Congresa Committee ihall^ at ita fiiat meetliig avaij 
yaar» nominate a panel of twelve membera to enquire into and fis^y 
decide all dectbn diaputea coming before it. nie partiea to the dlapnte 
diall nominate one each out of this pand to repreaent reapective 

diapntanta, and the preaident diall choose the third. 

Article XXXllf.— Language. _ 

The proceedings of the Congress shall be condncted^ as hir as 
possible^ in HindustanL English or the language of the province may 
also be used. 


APPENDIX A. 

(VIDE ART. X OF THE OONBTITUTION.) 

I hereby certify that 

Foil name 

Oooopation 

Age 

Bex 

Beligion 

Addrew 

la a member of the Oongreaa Committee and 

hai been duly elected by Oongreaa Committee as 

a delegate to the Indian National Oongreaa to be held at 

in the month of * 


Bsoxstait, 
Oongreaa Committee* 


APPENDIX B. 

Number of membera of the All-India Oongreaa Committee allotted to the different 
profinoea. 
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i\b. cfmmbtrs. 

1. 

Ajmer ... 

• e« 

eee 

... 

... 

7 

8. 

Andhra 

• te 

eee 

... 

... 

84 

8. 

Aaaam 

tee 

eee 

... 

«*. 

b 

4. 

Sebar ... 

ee a 

•ee 

... 

... 

88 

6. 

Bengal and Burma Valley 

• ee 

• ee 

... 

... 

48 

6. 

Berar ... 

eat 

eee 

... 

... 

7 

7. 

Burma 

••• 

eee 

... 

... 

12 

8. 

Central Prorinoea (HinduatanI) 

•ee 

... 

... 

18 

1^. 

Central Provinoea (Marathi) 


eee 

... 

... 

7 

10. 

City of Bombay ... 

eee 

•ee 

... 

... 

7 

11. 

Delhi 

•ee 

eee 

... 

... 

8 

12. 

Gujarat 

• •• 

• ee 


... 

12 

18. 

Xarnatak 

eee 

eee 

••• 

... 

16 

14. 

Kerala ... 

eee 

eee 

... 

... 

8 

16. 

Maharashtra 

•ee 

eee 

... 

... 

16 

16. 

Punjab and N. W. Frontier Prodnoe 

eee 

... 

... 

87 • 

17. 

Bind ... 

... 

eee 

... 

... 

9 

18. 

Tamil Nadh 

... 

•ee 

... 

... 

26 

19. 

United Protineea 

... 

eee 

... 

... 

46 

80. 

Utkal 

... 

eee 

... 

... 

12 
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The National Liberal Federation. 

Lucknow, 26 December 1924 
Presidential Address. 

The Seventh Session of the National Liberal Federation ^ met 
at Lucknow on Dec. 26th under the presidency of Dr. ^ Paranjpye, 
the ex-Minister of Bombay. About 300 delegates, mainly of Ae 
U. P. and Bombay, and a large gathering of visitors including 
several. Swarajists, landlords and oAers were present. On the 
motion of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru seconded by Sir P. C. Mitter 
Dr. Paranjpye was elected President. In the course of his address 
Dr. Paranjpye said : — 

Nor-Changers, Swarajists & Liberals 

‘^There are at present various parties in India whose outlooks on 
political questions are widely different. The three purely political parties 
are the No*Ghangers, the Swarajists and the Liberals. Other parties are 
more or leas on a communal basis though they are also all keen on 
political advance under certain conditions. These are the Moslem leaguers, 
the Non -Brahmins, the Sikhs, the Depressed classes, Anglo-Indians etc. 
Taking first the three purely political parties I do not see that they 
can .work harmoniously on the same platform. Broadly the No-Ohangers 
are a party that looks backward, considers association with the present 
system of Government a sin and a trafficking with Satan, and would 
tolerate modern civilisation only if it cannot help it. It is content to 
be under the command of a single dictator and is willing to follow all 
his notions reasonable or otherwise. This party is reconciled only out- 
wardly with the Swarajist party to humour their titular leader who 
they consider has disgracefully capitulated without a fi^ht to their opponents. 
The Swarajist Party is an off-shoot of the erstwhile extremist party 
though the off-shoot is threatening to over-grow the parent tree. The 
main ideal of this party is to extirpate the present system irrespective 
of what is put in its place. It considers the present system so bad 
that a worse cannot be imagined. It will make use of any means however 
dangerous or shady to achieve its end. To me it appears to have faaodly 
any realisation of practical considerations. This party has for the moment 
obtained the upper hand in the Congress organisation and is now the political 
mouth-piece of the Congress. The Liberal Party is the lineal suooessor 
of the old Congress Party and is continuing its traditiom though the name 
has been usurped by others. It follows strictly constitutihn^^ methods and 
its ideal is responsible democratic Government on Dominion lines for 
India. It will not raise the question of the British oonneotion, 
considering it on the whole a favourable circumstance in the preseei 
evolution of India. It realises that the present evils in India are 
due only partially to the present system of Government and tfli^ 
for the progress of the country a great deal gf strenuous labeiw ia 
required among our people irrespective of the Government. It vividly 
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peroeives the dangers of anarchy and can conceive of many worse things 
than the present system. It will not give the slightest encouragement 
to movements of an anti*national nature simply because they serve to 
make trouble for Government. It does not consider popular applause 
as the only thing to live and strive for, but will be content to remain 
unpopular if it considers itself right. While wanting to preserve what 
is best in our civilisation it wishes to assimilate what is best in 
the western civilisation. It knows that the task of raising India 
to its full height is difficult and not to be achieved by spells or 
charms. It is impossible for the Liberal Party, with its ideals as I 
have tried to sketch them, to work in cordial co*operation with either 
of the other parties. It is best that they should have their own separate 
platforms often advocating, I hope, the same measures in the interests 
of the country. If all the three parties agree on any point their 
agreement will carry all the greater weight as each looks at the problem 
from different angles of vision than they would if one or other have 
perforce to remain always silent in order to create a semblance of 
unity. 

The goal of the Liberals being complete responsible Government on 
Dominion lines, that party agreed to work the Government of India 
Act to the best of its ability though it fully realised from the start 
its limitations and inconveniences, its dangers and its deficiencies. It 
has always advocated a further advance in the direction of its goal. 
But it felt that the Act, defective and inadequate as it was, still was 
a move in the right direction and its opinion on it after an experience 
of four years is therefore worthy of every consideration. The Act was 
ushered in under very unfavourable auspices. The Puniab tragedy, the 
Treaty of Sevres, the financial stringency caused by the war, perhaps 
even a feeling on the part of some of our rulers that a policy of 
reconciling India was not so absolutely essential to the Empire at the 
close of a successful war as it was when military position was most 
critical, short-sightedness and want of far-seeing statesmanship in some 
of those who had to work it; all these made the position very difiScult, 
if not impossible. The Legislative councils were not properly represen- 
tatives of such electorates as there exist, for large numbers ostenta- 
tiously abstained from the elections from a fancied sense of patriotism. 
Thus even though within the Councils themselves there was generally a 
spirit of reasonableness, still the members and Ministers had always a 
somewhat uneasy feeling. The financial stringency and the abnormal 
rise of prices which required a drastic policy of retrenchment coupled 
with a revision of the pay of all establishments made the position of 
Ministers who had the work of the nation-building departments very un- 
happy. It is not for me to say anything about the work they'^did. 
I may refer *to* the address from this Chair delivered at Poona and 
Nagpur in the last two years, but all I can say is that they tried to 
do their best. If the achievements were not greater, they deserve the 
sympathy rather than the blame of the country. In any case I make 
bold to say that any doubts that may have existed as to whether 
Indian Ministers can administer Government in collaboration with elect- 
ed Councils have been Jaid once for all and that it is therefore need- 
less to continue this system in order to test this possibility. 
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The Reforms Enqmry Committee. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee which was appointed by the Gk>vt. of 
India to report on the Govt, of India Act and the defects and difficulties 
dhscovered in its working and to suggest such remedies as can be found 
by a change in the rules under the Act, or by minor modifications of the 
Act itself without interfering with its scope and purpose, has just reported 
and it is not for me to diyulge its conclusions until the report is 

officially published. But to those' who have closely followed the pro- 
ceedings of the Commitree and the evidence, especially of the ex- 
Ministers given before it, it must be clear that the demand made by 
Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru last year at Poona that the Gk)vernment 
of India Act requires radical alteration and not merely minor amend- 
ments has received additional force. From the Indian point of view, 
if this* is made absolutely clear it makes the way easy for further 
steps. The Act itself laid down the procedure. At the end of the 
ten years after the passing of the Act a Royal Commission must be 
appointed. The Act however does not say that it. shall not be ap- 

pointed before the expiry of this period. In fact the late Mr. 
Montagu gave clear indication of his views on this point The 

Liberal Federation last year demanded that this Commission should be 
appointed immediately without waiting till 1929. It can make the 
same demand this year with redoubled force in view of this Committee’s 
deliberations. 

A motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission was made 
in the beginning of this year in the Legislative Assembly and it is 
iust possible that if this proposal, already recognised in the Act, had 
received the unanimous support of all non-officials, the Labour Govern- 
ment might have yielded to this demand. But the majority of the 
Assembly thought it right to ask for a Round Table Conference 

in India to determine the kind of constitution wanted by Indians 
for India and to formulate their other demands. With due 
deference to the majority of the Assembly, it may be permissible 
to hold the view that the amendment, while more theatrical, would 
have been less effective and slower in operation than a Royal 
Commission. If Government had conceded this demand for a Round 
Table Conference it was not at all unlikely that its convocation would 
have been preceded by a furious wrangling over its constitution and 
that, taught by the recent catching propaganda of non-co-operation, 
some sections of public opinion which considered themselves not suffi- 
ciently well represented in its personnel might have refused to work 

on it. We well know how personalities have a habit of assuming 

enormous proportions in India and some soi-di-sant leaders fancying 
thftnselves neglected might have agitated against it. But the gr6atest 
difficulty would have been the immediate raising of the various communal 
claims and dissensions which may have wrecked the whole Conference. 
Finally, according to the Government of India Act, a Royal Com- 
mission has in any case to be appointed before it is reconsidered 

and hence it would have bad to come in any case after the 

report of this Round Table Conference and the same diffioulties 
might have had to be surmounted once more. If the original pro- 
position had been carried, it is possible that * the Labour Government 
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mii^t have bad the opportuDiiy of iDflueodog its personnel and we 
might have had some hope of soon getting some tangible advance from 
its recommendations. The high tone of the migority let slip a suitable 
opportunity of pressing our claims in a favourable atmosphere. If 
report is to be believed, a similar opportunity of a substantial political 
advance was lost three years ago by some of our extremist leaders 
pulling too hard on their side in the^course of some informal negotiations 
when Government was keen on a* settlement. It is only on rare 
occasions that such opportunities occur and it requires a sagacious 
statesman to lead the country on such occasions. A Round Table 
Conference can only be claimed when the other party is in txtrtmis and no 
Government worth the name will consent to yield to such a demand 
when trumpeted forth as it has been except on the occasion of a dire 
need, though for informal conversations and an agreed and ^ peaceful 
settlement many more opportunities will continually occur. ^But for 
oreating and properly using such opportunities we require methods and 
personalties different from those now popular with the Swarig party. 

India’s Demands 

The demands that a united India should make before a Royal 
Commimion would be: (1) Complete Provincial Autonomy under Ministers 
responsible to the Legislative Councils with a Governor acting purely 
as a constitutional Governor in provincial matters ; (2) Responsibility 
in the Government of India in all department except Defence, 
Foreign and Political, with a power of vote to the Viceroy ; 
(S) As regards the department of Defence, the Governor-General 
would administer it, a certain fixed sum being ear-marked for it 
in the constitution but to any additional expenditure the Legislature 
must give its assent; (4) The army should be gradually placed on an 
Indian footing according to a definite time-table, the progress of India- 
nisation being continually accelerated so that at the end of a definite 
period, say 30 years, no new European officer may be required to be 
recruited for the Indian Army and the strength of the British Army 
in India should be then determined by the Indian Legislature ; (5) All 
the higher Civil Services should be put definitely on an Indian footing, 
no new European as such being recruited after five years, the pay and 
emoluments of the present officers being guaranteed in the Act or by 
Parliament if necessary, the Legislature having full power to lay down 
rules for the recruitment of the future offices, the actual recruitment 
being made by a Public Service Commission which should be made inde- 
pendent of all political influences ; (6) Complete financial autonomy should 
be granted to India as to the Itominions; (7) Foreign relations of India 
should continue on an Imperial basis, India being represented on any 
body that may be hereafter constituted from the Dominions ; (8) Poliffical 
relations with the. Indian States should be in charge of the Vice^ 
ufiless they are ready to join the Federation of the other Indian 
Ptovinces ; (9) The question of communal relations should be passed on 
an agreed hisis, though any provisional arrangements made for the 
satisfaction of any specialist claims diould lapse by definite steps within 
a fixed period after which all communities should be on equal footing; 
(10) Full private religious liberty should be granted to all to be so 
exercised that it will nof trench on the similar liberty of others. 
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Suoh would bt our demuds* A new Gbverziment of India Act should be 
of a comprehensiye permanent nature* not requiring amendments from time 
to time in any essential particulars* and making in itself provision for 
automatic advance. I am not very particular about the actual periods 
in which these successive steps are to be taken but what I wish to 
say is that the present hand to mouth constitution should be given up 
and that India should be free to. achieve her own progress unhamper- 
ed by perpetual agitation for change in its constitution which tends to 
cloud all other issues. 


The Lee Commission Report. 

The Lee Commission Report has been accepted by the Home Oov- 
ernment in all its essentials and the appointment of this Commission 
and the subsequent disposal of its report has caused legitimate heart- 
burning and discontent among all classes of the people. Indians naturally 
object to the theory of the Steel Frame” and it is this implication 
of the incapacity of Indians to man these services that is the cause of 
occasional criticism — sometimes even unfair criticism— of the services. 
The functions of the services have so far been both political as well 
as administrative. The new political developments that w^o claim and 
that are inevitable will take away from them their political functions 
of directing the policy of Gk)vernment. If the services are confined to 
their purely administrative functions and play the role of the permanent 
services in England* all this criticism will disappear and the relations 
of Indians with European officers will be quite harmonious. Indians 
recognise that Europeans in the services have set before them a high 
standard of efficiency* discipline and general honesty and we shall be 
gladt to learn and profit by these qualities from them. I venture to 
say that when the services attain their natural position as the servants 
of an Indian Government Europeans will even bo welcomed in many 
positions instead of being regarded as unwelcome outsiders tbmst 
upon us. With regard to the pay and conditions of the services 
themselves there would have been no difficulty. We do not wish 
to keep any class of our servants discontented ; legitimate claims foi- the 
proper living wage of that particular class must bo cheerfully met. We 
may even admit that in the case of a few officers the recent high 

increase in prices has made it impossible for them to keep up the 

standard of living to which they were accustomed and which they 

expected to maintain when they came to India. But India rightly wants 
to know that this reasonable consideration of the claims of existing 
individuals does not place upon her a burden that is irremovable and 
permanent like the Old man of the Sea on the back of Sindbad the S dlor. 

* I should think that the only way of settling the question of the 
pay etc. of the services on a permanent footing is to have these matters 
decided on the hypothesis that all servants are to be Indians recruited 
in India and having the necessary qualifications. The service of Gov- 
ernment ought to be hopourable and comfortable but not too expensive 
for the tax-payer. It ought not to be too meagrely paid as this will 
diminish the efficiency and lead to the evil of corruption etc. which 

were rampant in India of old and are even now not unknown in some 
countries. These basic conditions being determined once for all on a 
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priory oonsideratioDB a European should be given suoh additional allow- 
anoe, pension and passage concession as would enable us to get lAe 
requisite kind of person. But the number of these should be strictly 
in our hands. We are prepared to give any guarantee required for the 
security of their pay and pension. In some oases> as in the professional 
posts in the educational service, .it may be found desirable to recruit 
men on short period contract. But a. general resort to the system in 
all cases will probably prove far too costly and will take away from 
India all the training and experience gained by the officers at oiir expense. 
Government would have found that if it had yielded to Indian wishes 
on the question of Indianisation and control, the Assembly would not 
have proved unreasonable in the matter of the treatment of the present 
members of the services and would have given them proper security of 
tenure and emoluments. But a question which should have beep 'Solved 
in a reasonable spirit gave rise to a first class conflict and has caused 
much bitterness of feeling in which practically all Indians are on one 
side and all Europeans on the other. 

The Communal delations. 

Perhaps the most important and difficult question in Indian politics 
is that of communal relations. All others may some time or other 
receive their solution but this will remain a standing problem unless 
every Indian makes a conscious effort to solve it. The atmosphere 
is so fissiparous that divisions occur even when union is intended. 
The religious spirit which is supposed to make for peace and 
contenment and to lead people to think of something higher than mere 
material and trivil concerns has itself in India led to the greatest 
disturbances. Religious and communal feuds meet us at every step. 
Hindus and Mahomedans, Christians and Sikhs, Parsis and Buddhists and 
Jews all think in their own separate circles. Among these larger groups 
there are also divisions innumerable. Among Hindus are Brahmins and 
Non- Brahmins and Depressed classes ; among Non-Brahmins in Bombay 
there are the various castes comprised among them and so on. Every- 
body naturally thinks of his own small separate group— the smaller the 
better in his opinion— and the generality think of their country last of 
all. In an impatient mood one wishes sometimes for a dreadful 
upheaval like the French or Russian revolution when the very name 
of religion will be forbidden and God abolished once for all. But I am 
afraid even this would not be effective, for the abolishers of God will 
soon themselves turn into Gh)da. The only way to get over these 
differences is the slow method of gradual Question into a common 
national spirit. In the beginning even what we call education does not 
seem to produce much effect, for very often the leaders of bitter com- 
munal movements are well educated. But one must not yield to tiiis 
mood of despaif ahd do what one can to solve this problem. 

The Lucknow Pact. 

Nine years ago the first organised attempt, was made in this very 
city to arrive at a solution of the Hindu-Muslim question. After 
a great deal of heated debate a solution was arrived at which 
goes by the name of the Lucknow Pact. Each side considered that it 
had yielded a great deal, in fact more than it had gained. The 
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Uontagu-Ghelmsford report aooepted this pact as a settled fact and the 
arrangements under the Oorernment of India Act were in aocordauce 
with it. In six of the Indian provinces the Mahomedans got a sub- 
etantially larger proportion of seats in the Councils than was justified 
by their numbers while in two provinces they got a smaller representation. 
In these latter provinces the Mahomedan population was in a majority 
and according to the pact they were reduced to an equality or a minority 
by a very small margin. These * provinces have therefore raised the 
cry that they should give a majority to the Mahomedans. In the other 
provinces* it is then contended* that the Moslems should got only their 
share according to population. Those contentions appear to me almost 
sickening, for it is a very small matter indeed who has a representation 
more or less. I should accept almost any solution provided it is per* 
manent. I wish to arrive at a state of things when these disuinctioiis 
will be forgotten* at least in the political and public field* and religion 
will remain only an individual’s private concern. 

The ideal solution would of course be one when there are no 
separate electorates and the best men get elected to the Councils. The 
fundamental principle of representation is that the elective bodies should 
form a mirror of the whole country so that the feeling of the people 
can be correctly gauged. After such a body has been secured the 
majority should rule but in such a way that all reasonable claims of 
minorities will be scrupulously regarded. The method of proportional 
representation would give Councils almost accurately representatives of 
the whole population and if voters choose to vote according to their 
communal prejudices* they will secure representation by means of their 
own fellows. But the method will enable the largo central mass of all 
communities which is not bitterly extremist to have its say. At present 
with separate electorates the tendency is for the extremist of each side 
to get elected while the moderate men have no chance. After getting 
80 elected the members consider that their only duty is to their special 
electors and they therefore look to the narrow sectional interests rather 
than to the larger national interests. This tendency is* perhaps naturally, 
more evident in the representatives of minorities and special electorates. 

I do hope therefore that our leaders will examine the merits of this 
system and not discard it as too technical or complicated. It has been 
tried in countries where similar religious and racial antagonisms were 
rampant and has given full satisfaction. Of course the system will not 
make allowance for so-oalled political importance or specif claims. But 
I would appeal to all communities not to insist upon these anywhere 
as such claims are anti-national and hinder the national progress. They 
are characteristic of people who are always looking backward rather 
than forward. It is possible by a small modification to give even 
larger representation to the smaller communities by a reservation 
of seats; but the main thing is to have a^wfeh to come* to, 
a settlement. That wish once postulated the rest of the problem will 
appear quite easy of solution. 

Of course we cannot* go back upon the agreed solution of the Lucknow 
Pact without the consent of both the covenanting parties. But one thing 
we may always try i. e., not to allow this virus of communalism to spread 
any further. These separatist demands are •.getting more and more 
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numerous. It is claimed that similar separate representstion diould be 
giyeu in all local bodies. If the principle is thus followed to its logical 
conclusion then India will never be^me a Nation ; it wiU be a collection 
of many nations not separated into various provinces but everywhere mixed 
together though always remaining separate in their minutest parts. 

Class Representation. 

The same remarks apply to other claims of a similar character. The 
Non-Brahmins in Madras and the Deccan form the vast msoority of the 
population and even a large majority of the electorate. If they wish 
therefore to be represented by their own men they can do so on the 
present common electorates- This has been actually seen in the last two 
elections. The reservation of seats has not generally been needed as they 
have secured far more seats than the minimum reserved to them.* The 
only case for a separate and favourable consideration is that of the Depressed 
classes which are so lowly and undeveloped that on any practicable fran- 
chise the number of voters from among them is bound to be very small 
and it would therefore be difficult for them to secure representation even 
in large constituencies. For them I would give some special seats to be 
voted for by those elected fiom these classes who are on the general 

register, though with a view to keeping their interests in common with 
other communities I would also allow them to vote in the general elections. 
This special concession I would give only for a definite period until they 
come up to the general level. The same principle may even be utilised in 
the case of Mahomedans or Sikhs if it is sought to give them representa- 
tion in excess of their numerical strength. To give an illustration, suppose 
in a province there are 10 per cent. Mahomedans and 90 per cent others 
and that in a Council of 150 it is desired to give them 30 seats 

Viud also 10 seats to the depressed classes. I should then elect 110 
members by means of common electorates on a system of proportional 
representation; of those 11 would be expected to be Mahomedans if 
the Mahomedan voters so wish. Those of the electors on the general 
list who are Mahomedans will then be asked afterwards to elect 19 
members from among themselves and those from the Depressed classes 
10 from among themselves. It may of course happen that in the common 
election more than 11 Mahomedans may be returned and perhaps some 
depressed classes men also. But I would . not object to this in the least. 
The main point is that at least some Mahomedan candidates will try to 

learn the needs of their Hindu brethren and the Hindu will have to 

look to the interests of the Mahomedans and the Depressed classes. 
The knowledge of each other that will be obtained by this process will 
tend to foster a common national spirit which when fully developed will 
render the provisional arrangements quite unnecessary. • 

The principle o{ adequate representation of all classes of the people 
* in the public services is accepted by everybody and Government also have 
made rules for this purpose. At present, however, the various communities 
look to favouritism in order to get appointments. I am entirely against 
patronage of this kind being enjoyed by Governinent and I wish to see 
all recruitment to public services made when possible by open com- 
petition and at any rate by an independent body. In o^er to see, 
however, that the backward communities do not suffer on account of 
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ecmnaaft^ 4o not taffor on ttoooant of tmrM^riotedl oompotition I wonM 
rosenra a oarbiiQ mtoimatn poraentago to bo oompetod lor hf tba aand^ 
dataa from thoaa oommanitiaf talar tt. This minimum I would gradual^ 
tjpdaea as tha oommunitias risa to a position of equality with the ad- 
▼ancad eommunitias* For eaoh olass of appointmant a suitabla miuimam 
qufdifioation will of course be considered indispensable. To giya a numarioal 
illustration : suppose in a proyinca «it is necessary to protect tha Maho- 
medans and Non-Brahmins in the recruitment for a class of posts. Of 
ayeiy tan posts to be filled by an open oompetitiye examination, four 
may be filled up aooording to the list in order of merit irrespeotiye of 
community of race ; of those that are lower three Mahomedans will be 
taken in order and three Non-Brahmins in tha same way, proyidad that 
these haye obtained a certain minimum percentage of marks which is 
considered as the indispensable qualification for that class of posts. This 
special consideration will not be required for many years and tha 
number of posts to be filled by absolute competition will be gradually 
increased and the others gradually diminished. The pace of this pro- 
cess will naturally be determined by seeing how many candidates from 
tha specially fayoured classes are able to hold their own and get selected 
in the unresrioted competition. On eyery occasion when new recruits 
are selected the Public Seryices Commission, or the other selection 
authority in special cases, should always publish a list of candidates 
together with reasons for any deviation from the principle of open or 
restricted competition if required in any special case, so that the public 
may be satisfied about the fairness of the appointments. The main 
object is to hasten the day when special concessions will be done away 
with altogether and all people in the country are advanced to the same pitch. 

Backward Communities. 

In Councils to a certain extent and in public services the first 
object is to get the best men and the oommunid consideration is com- 
paratively sutordinate though not negligible in the present state of our 
country. As one who wishes to bring all communities to a common 
level and thus do away with communal distinctions I am prepared to 
grant special educational facilities to the fullest extent to backward 
communities. Special encouragement should be given hy means of 
scholarships or other special devices ; admission to educational institu- 
tions in which demand is greater than the supply must be made easidx 
for them by reserving a certain number of places for them if need be. The 
advanced communities should not grudge such concession ; they should under 
stand that they are the price they have to pay for the sins of omission 
and commission of their forefathers under whom these communities were 
albwed to remain backward and thus impede the path of national progress. 

These three points viz., representation in public bodies and public 
services and entrance into educational institutions, ifhdnly conoem the 
educated classes of the various communities and cause bad blood among 
them. A proper solution of them will solve more than half the com* 
munal problem. For the higher classes if reasonably satisfied will use 
their infiuenoe with their backward brethren and do aiway with the 
other points of friction which aftmi arm and cause violent dtstarbanees. 
The three points which lead to these outbaeaks are : cow dai^bfler» 
processions and music, and oonverston propaganda. On ttis qtiestfon df 
67 
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MW daughter and mneio I practioaUy agree with the resolntioiui paased 
the UdIIw Couference at Delhi. The Hkidua should not otjeot ta 
the slaughter of cows if it is done in a manner not needlessly offend- 
ing ^eir susceptibilities i.e., not in public or in a place accessible to 
the public and not accompanied by a public procession of cows doomed 
to slaughter. To this the Mahome^ns should have no objection. More 
the Hindus cannot demand as cows .are slaughtered every day for the 
use of all Non-Hindu communities. Whether the Mahomedans will, of 
their own free will, go further and reduce or abolish cow slaughter 
of their own motion must be left to themselves. They will only do so if the 
general relations between the communities become permanently friendly and 
ovince a wish to oblige each other and not stand merely on legal rights. 

On the question of processions and music before mosques, I think 
a definite permanent settlement can easily by reached as it is 'more a 
•question ddiberately offending the other party rather than of religion. 
It is not a prescription of Hindu religion that music must be played all 
through the processions, neither I suppose is it ordained by the 
Horan that a Mahomedan should ol^ect to it during prayer. Generally 
I would discourage religious processions through the streete of towns as 
they inevitably lead to trouble. In any case at stated hours of the 
day and for definite intervals loud music should be stopped within 
a hundred yards of a mosque when the faithful are having their prayers. 
These times and intervals should be once for all recorded and no new 
right of this nature should be allowed to be created. Within a hundred 
yards soft music only should be allowed. Whether the Hindus should 
go further to please the Mahomedans would again depend on their mutual 
friendliness and law cannot go any further. I would only say that in 
every place there should be a standing committee consisting of equal 
numbers of leading Hindus and Moslems presided over by an influential neutral 
resident of the place to decide these questions of a semi-religious kind. The 
members of these committees may be elected by the people themselves and the 
representatives of the place on the Councils should be ex-officio members. 

Conversions. 

As regards conversion propaganda I think that no community should 
object to any of its members changing his faith and joining any other religion. 
If there are religious injunctions, to the contrary they should go, as have 
several other such injunctions as not consistent with the spirit of modern 
civilisation. But I should have some new legislation to see that this 
conversion is deliberate and not fraudulent or forced. I have always 
held that there should be a complete record of all happenings in the 
civil condition of every subject of the State which touch the State or 
become afterwards subjects of dispute. Births and deaths are at present 
registered more or less thoroughly ; I woufd add to it immediately* the 
cpmpulsory registration of marriages, adoptions and conversions, for all 
these affect the civil status of a person and are not merely in the 

nature of private contracts. I shall leave mamage and adoption regis- 

tration for the present; but I think that a law requiring t)ie compul- 
sory registration of every conversion from one major religion to another 
will bring the light of publicity to bear upon it and tend to reduce 

the danger^ attendant wgon it. In that law the following conditions 

should bo inserted; — (1) All conversions should bo registered in a definite 
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nutiiiar, ( 2 ) no oonversion of a nuiior should be allowed uolass both 
his parestsy if living, or the father if the only parent living, or the 
mother together with the legal guardian of the minor, consent to the 
conversion of the minor in writing; (3) if the minor is an orphan, no 
conversion should be allowed until he attains minority. (4) The regia- 
.tiation should take place before a Magistrate in presence of two res- 
pectable witnesses from each community and the Magistrate should openly 
question him in their presence whether the conversion is voluntary and 
*tona fide’ before registering it, no discussion of the matter by the 
witness being however allowed; if any conversion is found to have 
taken place clandestinely without registration it should be made a cognis- 
able offence and punishable by a fine in ordinary cases and by imprison- 
ment in case of forcible or fraudulent conversions, the persons who 
brought, it about and the priests or other persons who officiated on the 
occasion being held responsible ; (5) if either the husband or wife gets 
converted, the wife or the husband should have the option of getting 
the marriage cancelled, the wife getting back all the property she had 
before marriage ; and in the case of a Hindu wife she should get a suit- 
able maintenance from her converted husband through the Government 
according to the position and status of the faimily in society ; ( 6 ) no 
public procession or demonstration should be allowed in celebration of 
any oonversion. I have given my ideas on this subiect in some detail 
as I feel that with rising communal patriotism the light of publicity 
and strict legal procedure will serve to reduce the dangers necessarily 

attendant upon such conversions. I heartily recommend the suggestiona 
made above to our legislators so that a private Bill may be drafted 
and submitted for consideration by the public and the legislature. 

Anarchical Movements A the Bengal Ordinance. 

The spread of anarchical movement in Bengal and the measures 
taken by Government for their suppression have evoked deep protests 
from all political classes. These protests are a symptom of the distrust 
in which the present Government is involved, for I believe that if 
there had been a general feeling of confidence in Government among 

the people there would have been a tendency to look at the matter 

from dispassionate point of view. For the want of confidence Govern- 

ment policy has been mainly responsible though its evil effects are felt 
by Government and the people alike. I shall try to view the matter 
as a mere layman not conversant with legal technicalities and outline the atti- 
tude which in my opinion the Liberals as a body should adopt on this question. 

While some of the other parties in the country talk of non-violence 
and Mr. Gandhi at least is whole-heartedly devoted to it, I feel that 
the people as a whole have not thoroughly imbibed the idea that violent 
methods are absolutely futile for securing political advance, and that any 
advance that may conceivably be obtained through those • methods is not 
worth making as it will necessarily be attended by evils which will be Ur 
worse than mere political disabilities. The loss of a sense of civic discipline, 
the spread of a reign of disorder, the consequent moral and economic loss, 
the outburst of sectional ^fanaticism ; these are the necessary accompani- 
ments of such movements. In India especicJly these results will be 
particularly harmful as these disruptive forces are cdways latent in tlie 
Indian polity and have not been transformed Ato active forces tending 
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to niib«d ■oUAuitl’. Henoe we dioald not oa^ db Hp ttiniMge to' kto 
aod Older iMit diotild stariTe for it witii all onr auidit as etbtowiiV 
we Bhall onradveB be the greatest snflRnen^ Do we find tida enthariiMliar 
^aliheof aDarohioa] mediods ainong some of our leadete t We have' lad ao 
ezUbition of a prominent leader extolling die perpetrator of' at erimerwnl ev 
pressing his appreciation of his motirea while formally diaappioriiig of toeetteM^ 
itself. TJnednoated people will not to d>le to separate the' two' wilii' 
toe analytical acumen of a leading barrister who is often apt to iaveiit 
distinotions were toere are none ; unbalanced young men who would to 
useful citisens of their country if their enerc^es are properly dirsoted 
are likdy to toink from* the generally critical and hostile attitude' 
assumed by that leader towards Government and Europeuis that toe 
appreciation is the real thing intended for him while the disapprovad 
is only the gloss to save appearances or a possible line oj defence if' 
faced wito legal consequences. India is not fit at present for such metaphy 
deal subtleties or hyper-critied distinotions. Unless we are absolutely dear 
as to our attitude towards anarchical crimes or- their perpetrators our protests' 
against the measures taken by Government will not have the least weijdrt*. 

Though in the recent Bombay Cbnferenoe resolution toere has been 
some attempt to oast a doubt at the existence of the anardiioal move'* 
ment in Bengal, the plain and frank admission of Mr. G. B. Das toat^ 
it exists should to sufficient for ns especially as he agrees with the 
Government on that point. Of course the remedies suggested by the 
two differ but that diffsrenoe itsdf makes their concurrence all the more 
signifhiant The Government case is that the ordinary processes of law 
are' no longer efficacious against such crimes, that some exceptional 
measures are required to cope' with toe evil and that therefore they 
have issued the present ordinance. One may perhaps agree to a certain 
extent that terrorising of witnesses and occasionally even of judges and 
juries may have taken place but one has also seen that in most of 
toe oases which were actually brought before the Courts conviction baa 
been secured, though some oases, and these not always only of an 
anarchical character, have failed mainly through the inefficiency or 
incompetence of the Bengal Police. But there is no doubt that the 
position at present is different than in normal times and probably some 
exceptional measures are required. The question then arises as to 
whether toe usual procedure of legislation could not have been first 
resorted to and toen only if it fafied to give the necessary power of 
issuing the ordinance should not have toen utilised. 

The fact that the Legislature was meeting in Smla leas toan a 
month before the issue of the ordinance and that it was not consulted 
gave rise to a feeling among toe people that this was urn ex^eit 
attempt to set the constituted machinery at naught and th» feeling' 
has thus some apparent justification. But His Excellency the Vic^toy 
hi^ recently told ns that he was not satisfied about the need of these' 
special measures and that he had not gone through all the papers till 
after toe Assembly had dispersed. We shall accept thu statement of 
ffis Excellency as toe whole truth so far as ]ie is personally concerned ; 
but it will require a pretty hard stretch of the imagination to believe 
that neitoer the Ben^ Government or toe Home' Department of the 
Government of India ha^ praotiotily made up their minds tiQ witoin 
a month of the- issue of ordinance and tost ttoy bed' not- so 



the tima^ ik ta foroa ih% haiidi o{ Hb Exoallenoy tba 
¥i0a^« I oaiifioib tharaiora aoquil thaaa taro of aU raaponaibility . for 
titai iiiipopiihtt% of these measures tvtn assumiog t^ a real need for 
tiesa eaistad. The Vioaroy» sedisg that his himds were bemg that 
fereed into uamg his eantoptioiial powers rather than ooDsuIting his 
* legiitetuief might weU have stood firm and called a meeting of the 
Le^ature once more and placed all the facts before possibly a con- 
flmnthd and private ioist meeting of the Assembly and the Council 
6f^ StatCi if the matter could not afford to wait for a month or two. 

Even supi^sing the calling of a special meeting of the Legislature 
impossible or impraoticablei it should at least have been possible to 
call together a few of the respected leaders of the various parties and 
place all the faett before them. This kind of informal consultation 
with opposition partiet in grave national emergencies is not unknown 
in westom countrieei After alb these Indian leaders have the good of 
Lidia at heart and if shown sufficient proofs* even though unverified accord- 
ing to the strict rules of evidence openly in a court of law which 
justified immediate action at the risk of a grave national peril, they 
would have ^bably agreed to the special measures or suggested some 
alternatives worthy of consideration. A plain unreserved private talk at the 
table would have got Over many difficulties which assume large proportions 
when dealt with in all the cbremony of an open debate in the Council. I have 
been told of a similar instance in which uncompromising opposition changed 
into silent support to the Press Bill proposed by Lord Sinha when he showed 
to a popular leader, ' not altogether ei hkte noir to the extremists, all the 
pai^rs of tkb case* containing extracts from newspapers which daily 
preached ' anarchical crifnes and incitements to murder. Probably a similar 
support may have been ‘ obtained from some at least of our leaders 
though I can well conceive that their opinion might not have been 
accepted by certain others who in their heart of hearts chukle at such 
movement as ’ calculated to cause ' trouble to Government. But their 
support whould have been taken as justification of these measures by a 
large section of the people. Even assumiog that the leaders thus privately 
consulted had refused to agree with the Government view, still Govern- 
ment as responsible in the last resort for order and good Government 
could have taken the measures that it has actually done without any 
loss of time. They would however have shown their utmost readineim 
to conciliate propular feeling as far as it was at all possible for them 
to do. As it is, the misehief of arbitrary action has been done and not 
all the speeches of Lord Lytton or Lord Beading will quite undo it. 
Is' short, it appears that some special action was probably justified, but 
that the manner in which the actual measures were taken was most 
unfortunate and has alienated ‘ the people more than it was necessary. 
The whole thing once more exemplifies the growing distrust between 
Government and leaders of various parties in the country. 

• • 

As regard, t&e aetoal idetoureB tbemselveB, I am not qualified to 
l^e a definite opinion^ Whether they go too far, assuming the need 
{6r snob speoial action Vrae proved and was urgent, it is not for a 
layman like myseU'to shy. SevettJ safeguards hare been introduced an 
i4q,eal to‘ the High Court being altowed after examination of the oaeee 
by ' tlaret' penbns of whom two are to be «f the position of distriot 
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ludgoi- Faitheri »efcion is to betaken under tiieea meaauree only in 
crimee of certain charaoter and committed not ^ iaolated indiyiduab 
but by or at the instigation of a member of an anarchical society. 
These are certainly some valuable safeguards and cannot allow of organised 
and systematic oppression of any dara* much less of a political party 
like the Swaraiists as has been widely represented for interested reasons 
by that party. The Bengal Regulation III of 1818 gives however too wide 
powers of indefinite detention without* trial and in my opinion should 
not be used for this purpose. It appears to have been originally intended for 
use in times of war and especially to deal with foreigners or persons suspected 
of treasonable designs in the ini^rest of a foreign power on such an occasion. 

Over and above the natural and intelligible dislike of the people 
to the grant of such eztraodinary powers to the administration* there 
is in this country the wide distrust* and not always undeserved* of the 
police. It is felt that even if Lord Lytton or Lord Beading were 
honestly convinced of the need of such measures* they will still have 
to be administered by the police and it is unfortunate that the police 
in this country have not yet come to be regarded as the friends of 
the people but rather as agents of tyranny and oppression. The ex- 
traordinary powers* it is feared with some reason* will bcf utilised by 
the police as additional instruments. This distrust of the police is both 
the cause and effect of its inefficiency and I hope that strict measures 
will be taken to see that these speciaJ powers are not misused in any way. 
Further* to allay discontent I hope that the fullest publicity will be 
given to such details as can be given out without any risk to any 
innocent persons. As it is* since the arrest of these alleged anarchists 
two months ago* no information about their crimes or their trial has 
been at all published and this hush-hudi policy is adding to the 
wide discontent caused by these measures. 

In discussing these measures I have* while not condemning them root 
and branch* taken a severely critical attitude. But I wish that these 
measures should not remain in force a moment longer than necessary. 
It is the habit of Government in this country to keep such powers 
when once obtained. But let me warn them that people expect that 
these powers will be dispensed with as soon as possible and that any 
legislation necessaiy should be placed on the statute book with the consent 
of elected representatives of the people. I reaUse that the tarus 
of anarchism when once introduced into a country is very difficult to 
eradicate but its action will be considerably minimised by taking powers 
to conciliate the people and their leaders. No Government* not 
even the Government of India* can be carried on satisfactorily without 
the silent support of the masses; and while it takes these special measures 
which may or may not be justified* it is its bounden duty to see wh^t 
further permanent measures should be taken to produce the requisite 
.contentment of 'the* people. Otherwise the anarchical crimes will not 
disappear but will grow into a menace much bigger than it is at pre- 
sent. One part of these permanent measures consists of a rapid political 
advance of which I have tried to speak before. It will bo fatal for 
Government to delay taking effective action in this direction. 

The idea of CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE as the highest form of patriotism 
that is being implanted among a large number of semi-educated poeple 
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18 perhaps the most misohieToas featore of the present extremist 
propaganda. Under the name Satjragraha, non*oo-operation or civil 
disod^ienoe* it is being sedulously advocated all over. The deletrious 
effects are already being s^n. At Mulshi it has recently led to 
shooting and sword-cutting of innocent labourers. It inevitably lea^ 
to outburst of violence whether on one side or the other. It has 
done so at Nagpur, Tarakeswar, Yykom, Jaito and other places. It may 
perhaps provide occasionally a suitohle handle against Qovernment but 
the effect on the people is permanent. Respect for law and order 
disappears once for all and iJl criminal elements in the population 
are led to think that they are becoming patriotic by imitating the so- 
called patriots in their actions. It must be remembered that this want 
of respect for law and order on the part of the masses will continue 
even if all the ideals of the Mahatmas, Maulvis or Deshabaiidhus are 
fully achieved. They will find when they are responsible for the 
Government of the country that these seeds that they have now 
sown to cause trouble to Government will grow into a pest which 
they will be unable to get rid of. I cannot think of a policy more 
short-sighted than this of preparing for infinite trouble for oneself in 
order to obtiln a problematical momentary advantage. The extremist 
leaders may chuckle at a campaign lor the refusal of taxes to the 
present Oovernment but they must keep in mind that even a Swaraj 
Government cannot be carried on permanently on forced loans, endow- 
ments of large temples or the proceeds of highway robberies. Taxes 
will have to be levied and paid by the people under all Government. 
But once the people are taught to consider that refusal to pay taxes 
is the highest form of patriotism, the task of future Government will 
become almost impossible. 

Another handicap of a similar nature that the extremists are 
preparing for the country in future is the habit of paying absurd 
homage to personalities. My ideal of the India of the future is a 
democratic India in which all will be equal and have equal opportunities, 
when persons will be judged on their merits and when their views 
will only be tested by their consonance with reason. But in extremist 
India at present we cannot do without a dictator. Wo are gravely 
told that unless we agree to some ridiculous proposal which all consi- 
der impossible, we shall lose the benefit of the leadership of some 
particular person, that therefore that proposal must be accepted. If 
this is the one condition that leadership can be retained, a true demo- 
crat ought to consider that person unfit for leadership at all. We are 
accustomed in India to various kinds of Swarai of an autocratic 
kind and we do not wish to have these experiments repeated on a 
lagger scale. The Swaraj that I want will be one in whioh there will 
be no supreme and irremoveable head, in which policy will be deter- 
mined by frank interchange of opinion and not •by • a closed coterie 
deliberating behind closed doors. While we have words of ridicule or 
invective strong enough to hurl against the present system of irrespon- 
sible Government, we are ourselves falling into the same habit only to 
a far greater extent. Again while we are pretending to treat with 
contempt the holders of titles, we are inviting new titles for ouiselves. 
The dropping of the appellation of *'Mahatma” wjien speaking of Mr. Gandhi 
leads almost to a riot at public meetings, though it is but fair to 
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fdmowladge Chat he hiaweU hae alw^ ptolarted againat the eranL I 
an, as a pare demoorat, against aQ titles, odietlier Cknretnnentsl or 
popular, and tiie demooiatio ^remments of the Domimons haue (rirsil4lir 
protested against the grant of these titles ,to their snhieots. Thn dmid 
Teneiation for titles hss not disappeared amtaig the non’oovpemton 
with their boycott of titles thongh it has taken a different fona. 
Oooasionally also the ostentatious repudiation of titles is hot an uTerted 
form of the same kind of snobbery. 

The Kenya Question. 

Daring this year the Kenya question remains practically where it was. 
True, the project^ immigration legislation has been dropped but all our other 
wrongs remain as they are. It is needless once more to discuss this question 
in detail. Bishop Whitehead has summed up the sitaation in these words 
of warning to Englishmen in which all Indians willfully agree: ' “ The 
one question that needs our serious and careful consideration is the 
principle for which Indians are contending, both in Kenya and South 
^rica. We must bear in mind that India to-day can no longer be 
treated as a conquered country and her people as a despised and 
inferior race ; and that if India is to remain within the^British Empire 
it must be upon terms consistent with dignity and self-respect. We 
must speedily make up our minds whether we wish to keep India 
within the J^pire or not. If we do, we must firmly refuse to allow 
any legislation to be passed or settlements to be made in the Colonies 
or protectorates under the direct control of the British OoTomment 
which discriminate against Indians and make them feel that they m 
treated as slietu or out-castes. And the whole force of public opinion 
in England must be directed strongly against the racial pride which 
so often wounds the sensitive feelings of the people of India”. 

The question .of the position of Indians in the Colonies and 
Protectorates is only one small part of the very vast problem of the 
oonflict of the White and Coloured races. The Whits races thou^ 
numerically in the minority are well-organised, powerful in all the weapon 
of up to date warfare, both military and industrial, and actually in 
possession of by far the largest portion of the earth's habitable surfooe. 
Their population is increasing by leaps and bounds, much faster than 
that of the coloured races. The world is not big enough for these 
increasing numbers and a conflict is sure to occur sooner or later. 
The world war owed its real origin to this need for finding suita- 
ble outlets for the surplus popiJation of Central Europe. But the 
League of Nations which is mainly dominated by the White races 
will probably stop such world wars in the future between various se^ons of 
these races and their presure against the coloured races will grow 
greater and greater. In^ which form about a third ]^rt of Qie 
coloured races df i&e world should learo to organise itself in the^ same 
manner and make itself strong by removing |he various evils in 
its body politic. Above all die must cease to look backward eternal^ 
bragging of its past She is likely to meet wjth the strongest opposi- 
tion from tile white races. Above the narrow questions oi current 
politics looms large this supreme question: Is India going to live as 
a nation for all timel ,If she is, she must set her hou|m in order 
and prepare for all eventualities in the future. 



Resolutions of . the National Liberal 
Federation. 

The following Resoludona were passed at the Seventh Sessiois 
of die Federation held at Lucknow on Dec. 27 and 28f 1924. 

[The first two are condolence resolutions which were passed all 
standing.] 

Thb RBroRMs Enquiry ConiiiTTBB. 

The National Liberal Federation regrets that the scope ol tile 
Reforms Enquiry Committee was too restricted for their deliberations 
to prove of substantial utility. But it urges the publication without 
dtiay of the reports of the Committee and of the evidence, oral and 
written* received by tiiem together with the despatches of local Gov- 
ernments including minutes of members of Executive Councils and 
Ministers whichp may have accompanied those despatches. 

(Moved by Pt. Gokaran Nath Misra] 

Sblv-Govbrnmbmt. 

Mr. CHIN TAMAN I, who moved the resolution on* Self*Government» 
in the course of a vigorous speech gave a general view of political 
developments in the country during the past four years and pointed 
out the necessity of revising the Government of India Act before the 
statutory periods He made an efiectlve reply to the criticisms levelled 
against Ministers and non-officials who honestly tried to work the reforms^ 
and said that neither in the interests of the country nor of the British. 
Empire should a system of constitution which was found to be unsatis- 
factory from all points during the past five years be allowed to 
continue a day longer. He emphatically and categorically denied thoi 
recent statement of the Viceroy that the Government of India and all 
local Governments tried to work the Reforms successfully. He affirmed 
as a fact and a truth that since the day Mr. Montagu was made to 
leave the India Office* by their persistent omissions and by their methods 
there was a lamentable lack of co-o^ration from the services for the 
working of the Reforms. The resolution runs. — 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India re-affirms its conviction 
of the paramount necessity of the early introduction of full responsible 
government in British India* alike in the provinces and in the Central 
government, only the foreign* political and military departments being 
retained for a time under the control of the British j^rliament* and 
of ^e full recognition of India as a Dominion In all matters of imperial 
concern and inter-imperial relations. 

(b) The Liberal Federation holds it to be essqptial that : (i) The 
control of the Secretary of State for India over the administration abd 
revenues of British India should be curtailed by statute* so that his 
position may approximate as nearly as may be to that of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies*in relation to the Dominions; 

(2) The Council of India should be aboUahed; 

(3) The Governor-General in Council should be responsible to tiie 
Legi&tive Assembly in the entire sphere of internal civil administiatfon; 
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(4) Ibe depMtmenti of foieign, pcditioal and militaty ahoidd be 
under tite control of FarUanient, a certain amonnt of money for es* 
penditare on tiiem being fiMd by atatnte, any fnrtber demuid being 
mbikt to the vote of the LegUative Amembly, and that the porition 
be reviewed after a definite period; 

(3) Provincial Govemmento dionld be reeponible to t**f*«‘ reqiee- 
tive Legialatuxea except in the administration of agracy or central 
enbjeote ; 

( 6 ) All dvil services at present recrnited on an All India basis 
sbonld in fntnie be recruited in India, nnd their control dumld be 
transferred from the Secretary of State to the authorities in India, 
subject to such conditionc as may be laid down by statote ; 

(7) The franchise should be widened, and adequate representathm 
Should be accorded to the depressed classes and the urban labouring 
population; and 

(8) Women sbonld be given the right of vote as wdl as candida- 
ture on the same terms as men ; 

(c) The Federation authorizes its Council to prepare a scheme of 
reform on the aforesaid lines and on the lines of other resolntions, and 
to confer with regard thereto with other political organizations in the 
country whose object is the attainment of self-government for India. 

Fimahcial Posrrioii or PaoviMciai, GovanaHBHZs. 

Sir P. C. MITTER then moved : — 

The National Liberal Federation has noted with grave concern the 
financial embarrassments of provincial Governments which have severely 
handicapped Ministers and Legislatures in develoinng beneficial services 
said contributed to the unsatisfactory working of the Reforms in the 
provinces, and calls upon the Government of India to abolish the 
system of provincial contributions and reconMder division of the sourcea 
cd revenue between the Central and Provincial Governments, so as to 
leave to everyone of the latter adequate resources for the effidoit 
performance of their duties and for development; the Central Govern- 
ment balancing their own budget by the strict enforcement of economy, 
generally in all departments and specially in the Army Department. 

Sir Frovasb alluded to the extraordinary Increase in militaty 
expenditure after the war and condemned the policy in that respect. 
He alluded to Gie starvation of the Sanitation and Educational depart- 
ments, and said tbgt no impartial tribunal could say that bureaucratic 
Government bad done anyttog for the benefit of the masses and that ho 
Province under the Reforms bad enough funds at its disposal to 
discharge its responsibilities to the people. 

TBB LBB COHMISSIOB Rbcobbbbdasiobs. 

(a) The Liberal Federation records its protest against the accept- 
ance by His Majesty's Government, in otter disregard of Indian 
opinion, of the Lee Commission'a recommendations in behalf of increas- 
ed emoluments to the British ServiCM in India which, in the Feoera- 
tion's opinion^ are excessive and b^ond the capacity of the Indian 
taxpayer, as well as compromising to the self-respect of India. 

(b) In die opinion of the Federaticn the continnaace of recrriit- 
ment In England under the Secretary of State's control is inomhpo^ 
tfiile with steady progress to the goal of ‘ responsible GovemaMot, 
which is the pbllcy authoritatively laid down the Sovereign and 
Phdiament, and In future all recruitment riiould be made only in 
India, povad by Mr. N. M. Jodd. M. L. A.] 
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Tbb Dbpkbssbd Ciasiei* 

The Fedentloii exprMes its deep apinpatliy with tha dapraaaad 
danea, abhors the unsocial sentimeiit that any section of humanity U 
nntoudiable, and calls upon the H^du community to the utmost of 
their power to undo the grievous wrong done to them and take all 
.possible steps to ameliorate their condition sodally* educationally and 
economically. 

Ecomoiiic Dbvblopmbmt abd Swadbshx. 

(a) The Federation desires to impress equally upon the people 
and the Government the urgent necessity of measures of economic 
amelioration, including the improvement of agriculture, the develop- 
ment of co-operation, the organization of capital and the encourage- 
ment of manufacturing cottage industries. 

(b) The Federation is in full sympathy with the Swadeshi move- 
ment and urges both the people and the Government to give pre- 
ference to the products of Indian industry even at a sacrifice. 

Military Policy and ExPBNDXTaRB. 

This Federation expresses its grave dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the pilitary training and equipment of Indians has been and 
is being neglected by the Government, and while it takes note of the 
grant of the Kings Commission to a few Indiana in recent years, the 
establishment of a preparatory school called * Military College * at 
Dehra Dun and the scheme for the Indianisation of 8 units, it is 
strongly of the opinion that these steps are wholly inadequate and It 
accoidingly makes the following recommendations and urges the Govern- 
ment to give effect to them: 

(i) That a scheme for the education and training of officers 
be prepared so as to bring about the Indianisation of the Army 
within a reasonable distance of time— the scheme of the Indianisation 
of the 8 units bearing in the opinion of the Federation no reladon 
to the growth and development of the constitution ; 

(z) That Indians be admitted to all branches of the Army, including 
Artillery and Air Force, and that they should be admitted into these- 
sections of the Army not merely in subordinate positions but as officers ; 

(3) That proper and well equipped colleges should be established, 
and a definite programme of military education Should be prepared; 

(4) That all distinctions based upon race between the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces should be abolished, and that these forces should 
be properly organized; 

(5) That officers' training corps should be established in all 
universities in British India and that compulsory military training 
should be made the rule in the case of all uoiveisity students who 
are physically fit; 

( 6 ) That selection boards for selecting young men lor all classes of 
the people should be established, and that Indians should be adequately 
represented on sueh boards; 

(7) That the question of the financial liability tof India to Aw 
British Exchequer for British troops should be referred for examination 
to a Commission on which Indians should be adequatdy represented ; 

(8) That the strength of the Indian Army should be determined 
with reference to the * needs of India for her internal security and 
safety against foreign aggression, and diould not be based upon, 
cons^eradone of the needs of the otiier parts of the Empire. 

[Moved by Principal Lanitkar of the Fergnsson College, Foonsj. 
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iHDIAMf in SOXTTB AFBICA AMD KsHYA. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU then moved the lesoliiiion on Indiaiii 
«broftd» The reeolation runs. — 

(a) The Liberal Federation strongly orotests against the enactment 
•of the Natal Borooghs Ordinance depriving Indians of the Mnnicipal 
Pianchise and thereby not only creating a new civic disability bnt 
roinoosly hampering them in their occupation as traders. 

(b) The Libera] Federation urges the* Government of India to immediately 
eend an officer of theirs and a non-official to Soutti Africa to enquire 
into the Indian situation and to make a full report to them. The 
Pederation urges the Governor-General to move His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment to advise the Crown to disallow the Ordinance under section 65 
of the South Africa Act of 1909. 

(c) The Federation re-affirms its strong protest against the anti* 
Indian policy of His Majesty's Government in Kenya in 1923 and notes 
with regret that the late Labour Government did nothing to undo 
the wrong done to Indians by its predecessor. 

(d) The Federation further urges the Government of India to 
publish the report of the Colonies' Committee and the steps which 
nave been taken to implement it. 

(e) The Federation re-affirms its resolution asking t^e Government 
of India to take urgent steps to secure a reversal of the anti-Indian 
policy in Natal and Kenya as well as in other parts of the Empire 
and not to hesitate to have recourse to retaliatory measures. 

In a telling speech that was heard with great attention by the 
Federation, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru exhaustively dealt with the question of 
Indians in the Colonies. He called attention to the unanimous felling that 
existed among all sections of the people of this country on the intol- 
erable position that was accorded to his countrymen m the Colonies. 
He renewed the work of the last Imperial Conference of which he 
was a member, and in this connection pointed out the attitude observ- 
ed by General Smuts representing the South African Government. Had 
they been a self-governing country such treatment as was being meted out 
to their countrymen in the colonies would not have be^n allowed. It 
was humiliation for the people of this country and to the Government 
of India that the Government of India was unable to protect its 
nationals in other parts of the Empire. He pointed out that section 
65 of the South Africa Act provides that the King might disallow 
within one year any Act assented to by the Governor-General and 
he a^ed ^at His Majesty might be advised to disallow the Natal 
Ordinance. It might \)e said that His Majesty's Government could not 
interfere with the internal administration of self-governing Dominions. 
His reply was when there was a conflict between one part of the Empire 
with another part and when people of one part was unfairly treated 
by another, that was a proper occasion to exercise the power vested In 
His Majesty. 

After further arguments on the constitutional aspects of the ques- 
tion, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the Imperial War Conference 
. resolution of 1^18 « laying down the principle of reciprocity between 
various parts of the British Commonwealth including India. Sir Tej 
Bahadur in condusion characterised the treatment accorded by Natal 
to Indians as unworthy of the citizens of the Britidi Empire. He 
realised the difficult position of the Government of India in that matter, 
but the Government of India owed it to themselves and the people of 
this country to make it dear to Ffla Majesty's Government that the 
treatment accorded to InAians in Natal was intoleiable and the people 
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of India would nover reconcile to the poslUon accorded to their 
coontrymen. He ventured to hope that adequate and proper repre* 
ientotion on the part of the Government of India might not be without 
avail. If a satisfactory solution was not arrived at, then he urged 
that retaliatory steps should • be taken. Sir Tej Bahadur then alluded 
to the work of the Colonies Committee and asked for publication of 
its reports. In the end he appealed to the members of the Legislative 
Assembly to raise a debate on the whole question at an early date. 

The Bbngal Ordxn ancb and trb Deportations 

Pandit HIRDAYANATH* KUNZRU then moved the resolution on the 
Bengal Ordinance and made a vigorous speech condemning the action of the 
Government in promulgating the Ordinance immediately after the prorogation 
of the Legislative Assembly, without consulting representatives of the people* 
He said that the extent of danger of the anarchical movement was not 
so great as to necessitate this arming of the executive with extra- 
ordinary powers, and he mentioned the objectionable aspects of the 
Ordinance which were directed against the freedom of individuals. The 
provisions of the Ordinance ran generally on the lines of the Rowlatt 
Act, but with regard to the provision for penalising suspects the Ordi- 
nance went against the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee on 
whose conclusfbns the Government placed great reliance. 

Mr. Kunzru mentioned that the powers with which the Government 
was armed were dangerously wide and instanced several cases of abuse 
of such special powers in the past. The defence of India Act, which the 
Bengal Government says was moat elective in dealing with the revolu- 
tionary crime in previous years, was itself abused and harrowing tales 
of misery caused on innocent people by its use was unfolded in the 
old Impedal Legislative Council by Sir Surendranath Banerjee and Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu. Mr. Kunzru thought that the Government con* 
sidered special legislation a short cut to administrative expediency and 
therefore they could not look with equanimity the promulgation of the 
Ordinance which the Government wanted to introduce. Mr. Kunzru 
detailed instances of abuse of Regulation 111 of x8i8, such as the 
arrests of men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Messrs. Aswini Kumar Dattaand 
Krishna Kumar Mitra and others and was surprised that His Ex- 
cellency Lord Reading, who, it was hoped, would repeal the regulation, 
had allowed its more frequent use. 

Dealing with Lord Lytton’s statement that the impetus to the spirit 
of terrorism was given by the Serajgunj resolution, he condemned 
vigorously the statement. He said he was no defender of that resolution 
which Mahatma Gandhi had also condemed. He asked: *' Was Mr. Das 
a well-wisher of stable society or a promoter of anarchical movement 
sown by the inconsiderate or tyrannical Government ? Was Mr. Das^ 
responsible for those who committed the massacre at Amritsar or those 
who commended the action of Dyer and presented a sword to him?*' 
Ii^ conclusion Mr. Kunzru said repressive measures such as the Bengal 
Ordinance would not serve to put down any spirit of violence. Mr. 
Jitendranath Basu, M.L.C., of Bengal seconded the aesoltition which fras ^ 
carried in the following terms.— 

The Federation is firmly of opinion that anarchical crime is 
entirely opposed to thq progress of the country, and the Federation 
would support any reasonable, measures for its supression. But it is 
not satisfied that the recent measures taken in Bengal were called for 
and strongly protests against the promulgation of the Ordinance I of 
1924. The Fedmtion is further of opinion *that all ordinary means 
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for pioee«Sng la tb« matter Aoold have beaa eabanrted before baetaf 
r^contio to ony ipociftl nofttuioif 

The Federation ia fnrtiiM strongly of qpinien timt Ifie R eg nl a t iiia 
111 of 1818 thoold not have been rssortM to. as la fbe opbiion of 
the Federation It Is an abuse of that Regulation to apply it to tiie 
present cnse. 

The Federation is further of opinion that measnree like the 
Ordinance or the proposed Bill of Budh wide extent and giving such 
arbitrary powers to the executive, especially that of detention of persons 
without a trial for an indefinite period, is not justified. In tile opinion 
of the Federation any special measnree which may be passed to cope 
with the anarchical movement should provide for the speedy trial of 
persons against whom action is taken under it by a Bench consisting 
of three permanent Judges of the High Court. 

In the opinion of this Federation the only efliective permanent remedy 
for the recrudescence of anarchical activities is the removal Of tte 
causes of discontent which encourage and foster such crimes. 

The following resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried.— 

Education. 

(1) This Federation is firmly of opinion that for political, social, 
material and moral advancement of India a sound system of universal 
education is absolutely essential and calls upon all Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Government of India to do all they can to advance it 
in all possible ways, in particular by — 

(i) Making elementary education compulsory for all boys and girls ; 

(ii) Creatibg a sound system of secondary schools in which special 
attention will be devoted to the building of diaracter and the incul- 
cation of discipline, by a proper selection of teachers who should be 
wdl paid, and by providing ample focilities for games, physical and 
moral instruction and manual training, and for promoting proper under- 
standing between students of various communities ; 

(iii) Starting and encouraging schools of a modem type in which 
boys from secondary schools can be given vocational training which 
will enable the students to learn some bread-winning occupation ; 

(iv) Encouraging the promotion of the highest standards of learn- 
ing and research in the universities ; 

(y) • Founding institutions of the highest grade in all specialized 
subjects so as to make it unnecessary for Indian students to go 
abroad ; 

(vi) Paying special attention to the education in all grades of 
backward classes, and depressed classes; 

(vii) Making special efiorts to advance the education of girls and 
women ; 

(2) That funds should be amply provided by all Provincial Govern- 
ments for a well-thought-out programme of education and by the 
Government of India for educational institutions of the highest grade 
of an all-India character. 

. • ^ 

Judicial and Exbcutivb Sbrvicbs and Functions. 

The Federation strongly urges the immediate and complete separa- 
tion of judicial and executive services and functions. 

Tbb Kobat Riots. 

The Federation is of opinion that tile repost of tiie Government 
eiiquify on the Kohat trdgedy is incomplete, one-tided and aJtogetiier 
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niHrtiiftetoty. Tbe Pedentkm ii vttoagtf of opinion that tho local 
anflioiftlas cesponribla lot law and bidet failed ntterljr in the dlschaxge 
of tiMr daty and UiMr faHine dionlt be dealt wilA by tbe Govern* 
ment. The Federation fntfhet otgM 'fitat every poMible atep should 
be takoi to lelettle ihe iB|)dua of Kbhat in their bomea and to 
paaka reparation tor tbe loasea they have anatalned. 

Midical aid id RunAL AnsAS. 

The Liberal Fedetation dejPloiea tbe inaanltaiy condition of the 
mial areaa and the inadequacy of medical aid for ita people and 
iheretoe It uigea the Government to loae no more time in providing 
for legiifaaate and due needa of tbe pe<^e. 

Hmoo-Musutf RBLAitoNa. 

The Fedtfation depletes tbe outbteaka of lawleasneaa in seven 1 
parte ‘of tbe countiy due to the tension of feeling between the two 
gteat rwmmimiHae of India and emi^sises tbe need of all possible 
measures to create a feeling of mutual trust and regard. It com- 
mends the resolutlona of the Unity Conference held at Bombay in 
September to provincial and district Liberal leagues and assoclatlona 
as being eminently practical and fair-minded and urges them to secure 
tbe largest mpasuie of support for them by means of propaganda. 
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The Sixteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League was held 
at Bombay on the 30th December 1924 with the Hon. Mr. Rsza Ali» 
member^ Council of State, as President, and Mr. Deoji Kanji, Shexid 
of Bombay, as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
meeting was attended by i\ number of delegates from all over India 
and also by Dr. Besant, Messrs N^hru, Patel and other party leaders. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. RAZA ALI Referred at 
the outset to the party changes in England and said that while we bannot 
be indifferent to the rise and fall of political parties in England, 
experience has shown that the presence of a mediocre politician at 
the India Office has proved infinitely more injurious to our interests 
than a strong anti-Indian tory. The President welcomed Lord 
Birkenhead as Secretaiy of State and remarked : “ Jo indulge in 

political prophesies is futile, but I venture to say, if instead of trsring 
to wrest from him by threats of civil disobedience we settle down to 
constructive work, the future may not be barren of results as it looks to day.’’ 

Surveying the events of the past 18 months Mr. Rasa Ali said: — 

’’The collapse of the Non-oo*operation movement has been followed 
by consequences which its promoters did not and could not foresee^. 
Not only have communal disturbances brought to the surface the inner 
working of the minds of considerable sections of the population, but 
the leaders of public opinion divided into a number of parties have 
been unable to secure unanimity for a common programme to be put 
before the country. According to some, India can only attain her 
political emancipation through the spinning wheel. Others believe that 
it will come by stopping the working of the machinery set up by the 
Gk)vernment of India Act. Then others take the view that the best 
method is to work or stop the machinery as it may suit us. Again, 
others are convinced that true wisdom lies in working it, such as it 
is, to the best of our ability. In addition to these, there are minor 
political groups too numerous to mention. All this reminds me of what 
a writer said about the Spanish character some years ago. He said 
that if seven Spaniards were to form a political association, it would 
soon split into three with one independent. It is to be recognised 
that we are passing through a period of transition and some of our 
difficulties are inherent in the situation. No sane man can object to 
the existence of political parties with a definite, workable programifie 
in these go-ahead « times. But if they are to work in co-operation 
‘witii one another, they must have something common in their programme. 
And I ask : is there nothing on which all parties are agreed t J/i 
there any party worth the name that has not set before itself the 
goal of Swarid or self-government 1 Hardly ev6r during the last one 
hundred years was there a matter on which public opinion declared 
itself half so strongly or unanimously as it has on thn question. To 
us it is the question of questions and the problem of problems. The 
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differenoea— impoitaot though they at ttmes may be— 4>etweoii race and 
race, creed and oreedi class and class» are at once overahaih>wed by thui 
OTcrpowering manifestation of India’s wilL And yet the irony of fate is that 
so far we have been unable to sepaiate the essential from the aocidentaly the 
changing from the immutable, llie display of energy on our part is pro* 
digious.^ Compared with its volume however, the effect must continue to be 
disappointingly small so^ long ar we do not make up our mind to 
dutinguish matters of principle from matters of procedure. For, except 
* methods to be pursued, procedure to be followed, there is no vit^ 
difference between the No*Changer and the Liberal, the obstructionist 
Swarajist and the Independent. After all Non-Co-operation in its broadest 
and most orthodox form, obstruction with its varying moods, and 
constitutional agitation with its somewhat cheerless prospects, are only 
a means to the end and not the end in themselves. Our end is the 
attainment of Swariy. Prudence and experience point to the absolute 
necessity of the various political parties drawing up, by common 
agreement, a national programme which can be worked by all. It 
need not be a very elaborate scheme. The fewer the points on which 
concerted aotiop is to be taken the greater will be the facility in 
working it out. But two conditions ought not to be transgressed. In 
the first place, the programme should not ignore stern realities. 
Secondly, the methods to be employed should be practical. This would 
leave every party free to act as it likes with regard to the 
measures not included in the national programme. Objections — some 
of them of a weighty character — can be urged against this proposal. 

It may be said that in the absence of a fusion of parties, their meeting 
together for a particular purpose will deprive them of that enthusiasm, 
vigour, complete understanding and mutual confidence which are the 
life-blood of a political organisation. I must regretfully confess that 
in the absence of any willingness in the existing parties to modify 
their political creeds, I have no better solution to offer. 

The Bengal Ordinance 

The President, criticising the recent Ordinance, declared: '*The 
Ordinance sets up special tribunals, introduces a different set of procedure 
and curtails and, in some cases, takes away the right of His Majesty's 
sul^jects to the protection of the highest court of law in the land — the 
High Court. All these are encroachments on some of the most cherished 
and elementary rights of the subject. The greatest objection to the 
promulgation of extraordinary measures is that they afford an irresistible 
temptation to the executive to resort to summary methods and avoid 
going to the regular courts of law. Furthermore, the fact that in the 
numerous searches made so suddenly and almost simultaneously in various 
districts in Bengal, no arms and ammunition are reported to have been 
discovered lends weight to the objection of the orilios.* On the ot^r ^ 
hand, speaking for myself, I can say that it is extremely difficult to 
brush aside as unreliable all the evidence on which Lord Lytton felt 
himself justified in asking for the promulgation of, and Lord Beading 
on carefully examining it, agreed to framing, the Ordinance. It is 
possible, though by no means probable, that Lord Lytton, who as the 
Undersecretary of State for India was knowi^ to be in sympathy with 
Indian aspirations, the ex*Lord Chief Justice of England who wee a 
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pionuiieot member of the Liberal partyj and the kbour Secretary ci 
State were aXl seized with panic. The facti however^ remains that the 
Ooyernmentf while pointing to the record of crimes^ declare that they 
were unable to cope with the situation with the help of the ordinary 
law. It is unfortunate that from the nature of the case it is not 
possible for the Gk}vernment to disclose the evidence and satisfy the 
public mind about the activities of *eaoh in(hviduaL While, ther^ore, 
I am unable to say thet there was no justification for Lord Reading 
to exercise his extraordinary powers* I am convinced that the Ordinance 
goes too far. It gives that Local Oovernment excessive powers and 
does not sufSciently safeguard the rights of the individual affected. 
This Is no place for entering upon an exhaustive discuesion; but the 
qualifications of the Commissioners and the Judges* the authority by 
which they are to be appointed, the committing to custody in 'jail of 
a suspect against whom preventive action may be taken and the option 
to the Local Gk>vernment to accept or reject the report made by the 
Judges on a careful scrutiny of a suspect’s case, are among others 

some of its obviously objectionable features.” 

Adveiiing to the personnel of the Indian Civil Service* the President 
said it was significant that no Mussalmau had yet been appointed to the 
I. C. S. as a result of the supplementary examination in India and the 
number of successful Muslim candidates in England was so small as to 
be almost negligible and he thought it was high time to take steps 
to do justice to Mussalmans. ^ 

Referring to other subjects Mr. Raza AH said there are so many 
other matters which require a careful consideration. The alarming 

growth of military expenditure is closely bound up with the question 
of defence. Public opinion is fully alive to the importance of keeping 

our forces in a state of high efBciency. He is no lover of his country 

who will risk foreign aggression by unduly cutting down expenditure or 
reducing their number* but it would bo equally wrong not to cut our 
coat according to our cloth. As the military budget is not put to the 
vote of the Assembly* it is all the more necessary to keep a watchful 
eye upon it. 

In the past our industrial development had been sorely neglected. 
A change* a very welcome change indeed* has been of late discernible 
in the policy of the Government. The country also welcomes the attitude 
adopted by the Swanjist Party in the Legislative Assembly and their 
oo-operation with the Government in passing the Steel Industry Proteo* 
tion Bill in June last. Vastly more* however* remains to be done. 
The coal industry has fallen on evil days and is unable to meet foreign 
competition in our own market. The paper industry has a sad talg to 
tell. The needs of Indian Merchant shipping are crying. Our currency 
and exchange *problemB are awaiting solution. There is work* ample work 
for all who have an inclination to do it. Let us not forget Swaraj will 
not come to us in a day. It cannot be that we will wake up one fine 
morning to find it knocking at our doors. If India is to attain SwariQ 
in the near future, her vast population* regardless of creed and caste 
must set to work at once. Time and tide wait for nobody. Is it 
reasonable to expect there will be a change in (he laws of nature for 
cur saket 
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RefarriDg to the oompbinte of the Leagae's temporary inaotivityi 
the President remarked that to avoid future friction he would suggest 
a division of labour. He believed that if the Ehilafat Committee looked 
after Islamic religious interests .and the League confined itself to internal 
que8tions> both bodies will find ample scope for the display of their 
energies. 

On the subject of communal, disturbances the President appealed to 
them to address themselves to remove the tension, and said : ** Fellow** 
members, let me tell you Jbhat, serious as the situation is, it would be 
cowardice on our part to wring our heads in despair. Are we going 
to permit ourselves to be deflected from our course f If we do, we 
will be false not only to ourselves but to countless generations yet 
unborn. And what verdict will history pass on those who are never 
tired *of preaching that Hindu-Moslem unity is an impossibility 1 I 
shudder to think of that verdict. Pray do not consider that I am 
minimising the enormous obstacles and the prodigious impediments 
with which our path is beset. But will then descendants of the 
great Arabs, in whose path neither sea nor mountain was a barrier, 
and the followers of a religion which came into the world to cement 
distant countnes with bonds of universal brotherhood, get terrified by 
the ghost of Hindu-Moslem strife f No, and a most emphatic no ! The 
days of the ill-fated Hijrat are over, let me hope never to return. India 
is as much our Motherland as that of the descendants of the illustrious 
Brahmans of the Sacred Vedic age. If the flames of internal dissen- 
lions are not to envelope and consume both communities, they must find 
means to live in peace. I know that feelings are running high on both 
sides. Let us at once address ourselves to removing the tension. And 
in this connection I cannot help saying a word about the mentality of 
a certain type of the educated man. Follow-members, it is so easy to 
put the blame on the ignorant masses. But can we honestly say that 
he is wholly free from guilt 1 The calculating politician does not, as a 
rule, strike the match. Perhaps he is hundreds of miles away when 
the explosion actually takes place. But are you quite sure that he does 
not help in the process of making the material more inflammable ? 
He is the leader of the hapless masses in the sense that he knows 
when it suits his purpose, how to put them on the wrong path.” 

The Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements 
** No sane man can question the right of the followers of any 
creed to extend its sphere by all legitimate and proper means. But it 
is open to serious question whether the Shuddhi movement was not 
launched at a highly inopportune time and whether the methods employed 
^ere not of a questionable character. Had it not been for the existing 
communal tension, I would certainly have considered it necessary to say 
more about it. As it is I would draw the earn^t Attention of its 
authors to re-examine their position in the light of riie recent occurreifces,* 
and woidd appeal to them not to hesitate in abandoning or relaxing 
their efforts if they find that their past activities have operated to 
aggravate communal dissensions. The Sangathan movement suffers from 
bad fellowship. Had it not been a twin sister of the Shuddhi propa* 
gandha, there was much in it which would have appealed to patriotio 
Indians. Perhaps it is not yet too late to fescue it from the jaws o£ 
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Hbt Shttddhi mayement. If the batter mind of the ooantry wiih to 
direct the energies of the members of the Sangathen into anytidng like 
useful channels, I agree with Pandit Moti Ijal Nehru that its member 
ship should not be confined to one commumty but that both Hindus and 
Mussalmans should be its members. In my judgment, howerer, it wocdd 
be more advisable to drop it till oommun^ relations are placed on 
a more solid and harmonious footing. The justification for the contiauanoe 
of the “Tanzin” would automatically vanish with the disappearance of the 
Sangathan. 


Congres8*League Compact 

On the subject of the Congress League Compact of 1916 and the 
proposed revision of it, the President declared : 

“One hears so much and so often about the Congress-League 
compact of 1916 that you would perhaps like to know the views of 
one who, as one of the representatives of the All-India Moslem League, 
was closely associated with it from beginning to end. Fellow-members, 
let me assure you that your representatives, including myself, have 
no reason to be ashamed of their performance. Only those who 
have been in the thick of the battle fully realise the difference 
between the India of 1916 and the India of 1924. However dissatisfied 
our community to-day may be with some of its provisions, it must be 
acknowledged that in 1916 it enacted a new era in the history of the Indian 
constitutional advance. And if we desire it to be revised, we should 
remember that it always takes two to settle a dispute. The great 
objection urged against the compact is that it offends against all principles 
of justice and fairplay in that it does not secure to the majority 
community in the Punjab and Bengal its due. I am prepared to 
confess that, though a party to it, I must admit the force of your 
argument. If the other party had faithfully abided by its terms I 
would have found myself in an unenviable position ; a^ strong and 
just, though the complaint of the Punjab and Bengal is, I would have 
had considerable hesitation in pleading for a reconsideration of its 
terms but it seems that our Hindu fellow-countrymen ere no more 
enamoured of it than many of the Musalmans. 

The question of a revision cannot be delayed long. With the 
experience of 1916 to guide us, it must be borne in mind that once 
you open a settled question you are overwhelmed with ^quests, 
demands and ultimatums on all sides. Be that as it may, I think the 
desire of a migorify to come into its own is worthy of serious 
consideration. If the Musalmans in the Puqjab, and possibly in Bengal, 
get what they want, will it be necessary to revise the proportions la|d 
down for the Moslem minority in other provinces? I will be the lut 
man to put forward* any proposals in the spirit of--heads I win tails 
you lose. A compromise is hardly worth the name if one party has 
everything to gain and another party everything to lose therel^. A 
dispassionate consideration will, however, sho^ that by righting tiia 
wrong done to the Punjab, and perhaps Bengd Musalmans in 1916 
and adhering to the pact in other respects, the Hindu Majority in 
other provinces will not bf prejudioially affected. Indeed, it will have 
no effect .whatever on such majority. Considering the matter from an 
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All-India view-point, it is up to the Mnuidmana to oompensate the 
Hindus for the loss of a few seats that will be transferred from the 

latter to the former in the Paojab and may bo in Bengal. That loss 

Mn be made good by making adequate provision for Hindu representation 
in such provinces as Baluchistan, Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province. It is to be hoped that a Legislative Council will soon be 
established in the North-West Frontier Province. And may I here 
appeal to the Government to lose no time in granting to this Province 
the reforms recommended by the North-West Frontier Enquiry Com- 
mittee t There is, however, another direction in which the Mussal- 
mans may be able to meet the wishes of their Hindu compatriots. 
The well-known proviso in the pact of 19i6 says *No bill, nor 

any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official mem- 
ber affecting one or the other community, which question is to be 
determined by the members of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned, shall be proceeded with if three-fourths of the 

members of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or Pro- 
vincial, oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution.” Very 
great value is naturally attached to this safeguard by the Moslem com- 
munity- I havS no right to assume that my community can be induced 
to accept a modification of this most valuable right. In these demo- 
oratic days, constitutional safeguards afford the greatest protection to 
minorities. So great is the need of such safeguards that the Allied 
and Associated Powers at the Pans Peace Conference came to the 
conclusion that it was absolutely necessary to protect the minorities in 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Serb-Croat-Solvene State, and Kumania by in- 
serting a provision in the Treaty made with those countries. 

” It is not perhaps necessary the quote from the terms of the Treaty 
to show in what manner special protection was afforded to the minor- 
ities. The simple point is that the foundation of democracy is and 
should be mutual security. Viewed in this light it is hardly possible 
to realize at this somewhat early stage what important part the proviso 
is going to play in our future constitution. But so far as my personal 
views are concerned, 1 am prepared to consider a revision of its terms 
if a satisfactory settlement is come to on Moslem representation in the 
Provincial Councils. I take it that whatever decision is arrived at by 
mutual consent will be equally applicable to all local bodies.” 

Conclusion. 

Concluding Mr. Baza Ali said Fellow-members, our path is long 
and devious and we shall have to tread weary steps before we get to 
the goal. For sometime the stars have been fighting agaiimt us in their 
co^^rses, but there is no cause for alarm, much less for despair. Bcmember 
the clouds are darkest before dawn. Already there is a streak of light 
above the horizon if one will only care to see. Whatever might be the 
obstacles in our way, a common bond unites all of us who have started * 
on the march towards the goal and that bond is the service of the Mother- 
land. Ennobling and inspiring sentiment has fired the imagination of us alL 
Worship of the motherland *bas brought to her alter the philosophical Brahman, 
the brilliant Bengali, the vigorous Mahratta, the sturdy Sikh, the refined Indian 
Christian, the cultured ^roastrian and the austere and unidolatorous 
Mttssalman, yes, even to the Mussalman this new worship is no idolatoiy’. 
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Resolutions Passed' 

The Lesaue reassembled neat diQr to pass resolutions. The first 
two ezpie«tea condolence at the lots by deam of prominent Indiana. 

Relorma in Frontier * Province. 

Shahibzada AFTAB AHMED KHAN then moved :— 

**That the i^-India Muslim Leagne strongly urges upon the Govern- 
ment the immediate and paramount necessity of introducing the reforms 
In the North-Western Frontier Provinces of India/* 

The mover in a short Urdu speech said &at if they organised 
the North-Western Frontier properly they would lay broad and deep 
the foundations of a real Indian defence. 

Mr.^ MAHOMED ALI« who was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers, in supporting the motion warmly acknowledged what Sal^ibzada 

did to India and to his community to work for their uplift in unison 

with men of the speaker's own way of thinking] (applause) and assured 
them that he and his friends would be glad to work with him in the cause 
of Indian freedom and Muslim uplift. If he had his own way, said 
Mahomed Ali, he would not support the resolution but move an amend- 
ment that those parts of the Frontier Provinces which did not by right 
belong to India but were really part of the territories of th£ people acrosa 
the Indian border which lay on the other side of India should be 
given back to those people (applause). He pointed out that the 
condition of slavery in which the non-regulation Provinces in North- 
Western Frontier existed at present was due entirely to the fact 
that India was a slave nation and in order to keep India perma- 
nently in slavery, all countries lying on either side of the rou& 
to India had to be enslaved. This was true of the sea-route through 

the Suez Canal with Egypt and Sudan on one side and Palestine, 

Hedjaz and places in the Yomen like Aden on the other, which had 
already been enslaved or were being enslaved. All countries lying on 
either side of the land route from Europe to India suffered a similar 
fate. If a line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi on the map 
of the world it would be found that at least right up to Saharanpnr 
there was a corridor of purely Muslim people or Muslims were in a 
dear majority. This gave them the clue for understanding the backward 
condition in which the Frontier and the Punjab were purposely kept 
by those in power. 

Even when education waS imparted to the frontier people, con- 
tinued Mr. Mahomed Ali, it was education to create in them the slave 
mentality which, he said, was a destructive feature of Indian Education. 
Aristotle, said the speaker, was a Greek, but few knew that the 
I^ilosophy, Fine Arts and Literature of Greece were built on the 
foundations of the slavery of others which gave to the Athenians the 
leisure they needed for the development of their literature, philosophy 
and arts. The speaker then quot^ Aristotle who defined wisdom as of 
two kinds: narnely, the higher wisdom of the free Greeks to whfch 
there were no \imits, and the lower wisdom of the slaves who had been 
• given just enough Intelligence to understand and obey the orders of 
free Greeks. Proceeding Mr. Mahomed Ali said that even the education 
imparted to the Frontier men was calculated to give them not the 
initiative of the British but to produce just enough intelligence in them 
to believe that the British alone were fit for ruling, and to further 
bimeve that their orders should be obeyed I (Laughter and ap^ause.) 

own support of the British In subduing other Asiatic people 
like those of Baluchistan afid the North-Western Frtonier and of Nepal ** 
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declared Mr. Mahomed All, **that b now responsible for Baluchi and 
Gurkha soldiers shooting down Indians at Jalliauwalla Bagh.** ** It was 
Aeir Karma", he added. Continuing, the speaker said that if the frontier 
men or those across the border were not as peaceful as Indians would wbh, it 
was because they had created insecurity in their minds about th<dr freedom* 
Porhis very existence the frontier man and the borderman must be a 
soldier at present. He could not devote himself whole-heartedly to the 
arts of peace and to industry. The British policy of penetrating into 
the country of those non- Indians had contributed to ever increasing 
military expenditure and to consequent starvation of India and her 
education and industries, yet it gave no peace to Indians on the Frontier, 
and Kohat too was a symptom of the same disease. A far better 

S >1icy in the speaker's opinion would be to reduce the Indian 
ilitary Budget and to send Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Das, Mr. Motilal Nehru 
and other leading Hindus together with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Syed Raza 
Ali arfd other Muslim leaders to exchange assurances with the people 
across the border in Afghanistan and in the Frontier Provinces as well 
(Prolonged Cheers.) Once these people were convinced that India had 
no designs on their independence and once India conceded the right of 
self-determination to the people of the Frontier Provinces, they would 
see the end of over half the internecine quarrels in the Frontier 
Provinces. If iiwe cannot let the men across the Indus to have choice 
of Indian or Afghan citizenship, concluded Mr. Mahomed Ali, and if 
we must keep them, like ourselves, the slaves of Britain, the least we 
can do is to ask our common masters, the British, to concede them the 
same rights at least as to the slaves in the major Provinces of India. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers and cries of Aila-ho-Akbar() 

* The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Wakf Act 

The League then resolved that such Provinicbl Government as had 
not yet enforced the Musalman Waqf Act should do so without further 
delay. 

Indians in Africa. 

Mr. Hussainbhoy LALJI moved a resolution on the position of Indians 
in South Africa and Kenya and urging the Government of Indb to 
take necessary steps to right the grievous wrongs. 

Mrs. NAIDU then said that it was paradoxical that millions of slaves 
were crying for a few thousands of their countrymen in exile. She 
agreed with Mr. Gandhi that the only solution for Indian grievances at 
home and abroad lay in the attainment of Swaraj ya. General Smuts 
asked why Indbns ask for rights which were denied to them in their 
own country. She did not support the resolution because she did not 
believe in appealirg to the Government. Her appeal would be to her 
own people. The mandate that she had brought from the Indians 
alproad was that they in India should compose their difierences. 

Mr. GANDHI who was present wa<) pressed to speak on the resolution 
and he spoke a few words in Hindi. For the redress o{ their grievances, said 
he, they must depend upon themselves. Lord Hardinge had openly extended 
his sympathy in the cause of South African Indians but without any avail. 
The speaker regretted that Indians in Kenya had suspended their struggle 
and were prepared to gb to Councils. To his mind the situation there 
demanded greater resistance. The only way to deal with the grievancee 
abroad *as at home was the attainment of Hindu-Moslem Unity and 
Khaddar. • 
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Egyptifts fitoatioo. 

Mr» Idahotned YAKUB of Moradadad then oioved : **that Hie All-India 
Mtuilim League condemns and deplores the assassinaHon of Sir Lee Stack 
but it is strongly of opinion that the reprisals exacted by the British 
Government are unwarranted inasmuch as important terms of the ultt- 
matom and action taken thereafter are unconnected with the crime, and 
the League strongly feels that the action of the British Government is 
aimed at crushing the independence .of Egypt and therefore strongly 
condemns it/’ 

Dr. Saifuddio KITCHLEW, seconding, said that if he had his way he 
would not agree to condetnning the murder of Sir Lee Stack because 
they had not before them any evidence as to why and how the murder 
was committed ; but committed as they were no doubt to non-violence^ 
he had no objection in condeming violence for its own sake. He drew 
an analogy between the state of afiairs in Egypt and that in Bengal 
and pointed out that it was not really a question of Christianity vs.* Islam 
as some tried to make out. To his mind the plain issue was European 
imperialism trying to dominate over the nations of the East. The 
solution in his opinion lay in Indian Swaraj, but Swaraj • he said, was 
unattainable as long as there was no Hindu-Muslim unity. Without 
Swaraj for India the Eastern nations were bound to suffer. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, supporting the resolution, said that in the 
Subjects Committee he had pointed out his objection to the word 
^'deplores*' because they did not know under what circumstances the 
muider was committed. The Government were keeping their bold on 
Egypt and Arabia because it was necessary, as he had pointed out 
earlier, to keep India under subjection. The resolution was passed. ^ 

Bbwgal Ohdxuahcb 

Mr. M. C. CHAGALA then moved a resolution on the Bengal Ordinance 
identical with the one passed recently at the All-Parties Conference at 
Bombay. The mover condemned the Ordinance on the ground that it 
deprived the subject of bis elementary right of public and open trial. 
Indiscriminate arrests of innocent and unoffending men did not add 
to the credit of the Government. 

Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar of Sialkot seconded. Mr. Abdul Hakim 
Khan of Madras, in supporting the resolution, said that the Ordinance 
was a challenge to the manhood of India. How were they going 
to reply to the challenge? They must unite and unity would be a 
fitting blow to the Government. Moulvi Mazharuddin further supported 
the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

Muslim Unxiy. 

Mr. SHAUKAT ALI then moved that the Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim League in consultation with several Muslim organisatiqns in the 
country should bring about at an early date at Delhi or elsewhere a 
round table conference with a view to co-operate together and to present 
a united front. The mover assured the audience of the iOiilaMt 
Committee’s co-operation and asked other bodies to come forward. 

^ ^The resolutibn was carried. 

Muslim Rsprbsbbtatioh. 

Mr. M. A. JINN AH then moved his resolution appointing a 
Committee to formulate the Muslim demand regarding representation of 
the Muslim community in the legidatures of the country and in other 
elective bodies and their due and proper share in public service* with 
power to them to confer writh other political organisations and report 
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to the Mudiiii League. The Commltlee condsts of 33 names inelnding 
Sir Mahomed Shafi» M. Fasli Hussain, Maolana Mahomed AU and others. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Jinnah repudiated the charge that 
he was standing on the platform of the League as a communaliat. 
He assured them that he . was as ever a nationalist Personally 
he had no hesitation in saying he was against communal representation. 
He wanted the bast and the fittest men to represent them in the 
legislatures of the land. (Hear bear and Applause). But unfortunately 
hto Muslim compatriots were not prepared to go as far as he. He 
could not be blind to the .situation. The fact was that there was a large 
number of Muslims who wazited representation separately in the legislatures 
and in the country's services. Tnis feeling led to communal difierences. 
They were talking of communal unity, but where was unity ? It had 
to be achieved by arriving at some suitable settlement. He knew, he 
said amidst deafening cheers, that his fellow-religionists were ready and 
prepafed to fight for Swaraj, but wanted some safeguards. Whatever 
his view, and they knew that as a practical politician he had to take 
stock of the situation, the real block to unity was not the communi- 
ties themselves, but a few mischief-makers on both sides. Mr. Jinnah 
analysed the implications underlying the subtle propaganda of these 
mischief-makers and ridiculed them to the great delight of the audience. 

Mr. Mahomed All thought that more names of one party were put 
on the Committee, but he had no objection provided the decisions were 
not taken by vote. Mr. Jinnah said it could not be helped. In that 
case Mr. Mahomed Ali would also like to have a majority. It was 
resolved finally that the Committee be given power to add to its number. 
The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

* The Kohat Tragedy. 

Maulana ZAFAR ALI KHAN then moved the following resolution 

**The All-India Muslim League deplores very deeply the Kohat tragedy 
and the great loss of life and property there; but it feels to be its 
duty to place on record that the sufieriugs of the Kohat Hindus are 
not unprovoked, but that on the contrary the facts brought to light 
make it clear that gross provocation was ofiered to the religious senti- 
ments of the Mussulmans, and Hindus were the first to resort to vio- 
lence and, further, that though their sufferings were very great and 
they are deserving the sympathy of all Mussalmans, it was not only 
they alone that suffered. 

**The Muslim League is not at present in a position to form judg- 
ment as regards details of the allegations published by the Government 
or by the members of the two communities concerned and asks the 
<ountry also to suspend its judgment until a Committee on which 
Mussalmans as well as Hindus are adequately represented, has enquired 
into the whole affair and has reported its findings. 

'*Xhe League earnestly recommends to the Mussalmans of Kohat to 
invite the Hindu residents of Kohat to return to Kohat and to settle 
tlfeir differences with Mussalmans of the place honourably and amicably* 
and the League trusts that, while the Hindus in future will avoid provok- 
ing Mussalmans, the latter will refrain from resortiag fb violence and* 
would refer all disputes to the arbitration of trusted leaders of the 
two communities. 

‘‘The League condemns the failure of the authorities to take proper 
steps to prevent the Kohat tragedy and to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of Hindu and Muslim citizens of Kohat." 

This* resblution was originally intended to be moved as an amend- 
ment by Mr. Mahomed Ali to the resolution MP. Zafar Ali intended moving 
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in other terms. The originally intended leaolotion was worded as 
follows 

*'That the League deplores the Kohat tragedy and sjrmpathises with 
the sufferers, both Hindus and Mussalmans* and while placing on 
record its firm conviction that Hindus sta.rted the riots in the first 
instance, appeals to both the communities to forget the past and to 
resume their old peaceful relations. The League hopes that the Mussal- 
mans of Kohat, being the predominant element in the population of 
the town, will receive their Hindn neighbours with open arms.*' 

This resolution was however dropped by Mr. Zafar Alt Khan in 
favour of the proposed amendment which he moved as the principal 
motion in order to avoid controversy. 

Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, however, moved the dropped resolution as 
an amendment. Mr. Jinnah, in seconding it, characterised the principal 
motion as illogical inasmuch as it expressed judgment in certain affairs 
after having asked the people to suspend judgment. Mr. Chagla *would 
vote against both the motions and the amendment as in his offinion 
neither of them was so worded as to make future riots impossible. 
Mr Shaukat Ali in a long Urdu speech defended his brother's draft. 
He was followed by Mr. Mahomed All who pointed out that the 
resolution was drafted after great care, and related his brother's and 
Mr. Gandhi's experiences in the Punjab and Rawalpindi.* He criticised 
Mr. Jinnah for his trying to divide the house over a very trivial 
matter. The amendment was lost by an overwhelming majority, while the 
motion was carried by a large majority, only Mr. Jinnah and a few 
others voting against. 

Other Resolutions. 

p 

Other resolutions appealed to the Mussalmans to organise Tanzim, 
to take to hand-spinning, and to spread Swadeshi. 

Thanks were then proposed and responded to. After garlanding and 
thanks-giving to the President was over, the President congratulated the 
Conference not only on the absence of bitterness in its proceedings, 
but on the distinct spirit of friendliness which should have been dis- 
appointing to their enemies. The sessions came to a close at about 
11 at night. 



All’-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

BBLOAUM—DBCSMBSB 97TE 19S4. 

The SPECIAL SESSION of the Hindu Mahasabha opened on Deo. 27th 
in the Congress Pandal at Belgaum under the presidenoy of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. The address of the President referred to the neoessity 
of organisation of a Hindu proselytizing mission and of focussing Hindu 
opinion on the question of representation in the Council and the Services. 
He also touched on the question of untouohability and the Non-Brahmin 
movement. Attendance was very large and included Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. B. 
Das, Lala Lajpatrai, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Dr. Mahmud, Mr. Mohamad Ali, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Hasrat Mohani, Swami 
Shraddhanand, Dr. Moonji, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad and thousand of 
delegates. 

Eao J. Qangadhar Khote, Chairman of the Beception Committee, said 
that the speoia^ session had been called to consider the position of the Hindu 
society both politically and socially at that critical juncture. The recent 
Hindu-Muslim riots and conversion of untouchables into other religions 
had proved the weakness of Hindus and the Hindu society. To remove 
these grave short-comings the Mahasabha had been organised. 

• THE PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Pundit MALAVIYA in delivering his presidential address pleaded justi- 
fication for the creation of the Sabha and explained its scope. He said 
the Mahasabha came into existence only a few years ago. There were 

some who considered it a departure from the right path and thought 

that as a communal organisation it was likely to clash with the national 
organisation of the Congress. Pundit Malaviya dispelled that suspicion. It 
would be a shame if any Hindu opposed the National Congress. Their 
obiect was to supplement and to strengthen the Congress. The necessity 
for organising the Mahasabha had arisen because the Congress being 
a political body could not deal with questions which affected various 
communities in social and other non-political spheres. In this country 

they had more than one culture. Muslims cherished their own culture. 

Hindus must cherish their own and preserve it and spread it. Poli- 
tical problems were ephemeral ; they come and go as Empires were built 
up and disappeared. But the culture of a people, their social insti- 
tutions, their literature and art, were of durable value and must 
be preserved. He wished with all his heart that Hindus and Muslims 
sthdied each other’s culture to appreciate each other better. (Applause.) 
Hindus must preserve and popularise their culture ag Muslims were 
doing. On this platform had met Hindus, Sikhs %nd Buddhists who* 
had inherited a common culture. Where, he asked, could they find a 
common platform to unite all these factors in Hindu society except on 
the platform of the Mahasabha 1 

Befqrring to the recent Hindu-Muslim riots. Pundit Malaviya said 
he was convinced that but for the weakness and cowardice of Hindus 
some of them could have been averted. Thefe disturbances had created 
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s ntuation of cational imj^itanoa. It was therefore a natioii^ neoeisttf 
that the weakness of Hindus whioh had brought some cUsturbaiioes 
about should be removed. What were the oauses which brought about 
that weakness t ]^r8tly, Hindus had forgotten thjs tenets of their reli- 
gion. These must be spread. Secondly^ ^ey were physically weak. This 
was due mainly to deterioration in the system of marriages. Nowhere in 
the world marriage had been placed on a^ higher basis than in India wheM 
no one could marry before 26. Now they found child-widows. ^ T^ 
state of affairs must disappear as it had weakened the community physically. 
To remove such social evilsi where could they find a better platform 
that at the Mahasabha f 

Then again there was the dispute about possession of the Buddha 
Oaya Temple. A Buddhist friend had come from Ceylon to attend ^eir 
meeting. The question of management of the temple was* for decision 
between them and the Buddhistsi and where was a more competent body 
than the Mahasabha to deal with such questions and settle them amicably t 

Then there were questions about Non-Brahmins and Untouchability. 
Unfortunately by the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms 
there had occurred divisions and groups where no one suspected they 
would occur. Both Brahmins and Non-Brahmins wer6 inheritors of 
a common culture. They should have lived like brothers. Brahmans 
should value ability and skill wherever it was found. Indeed the 
Brahmin’s reverence and worship of Sama> Krishna and Buddha who 
were not Brahmins showed that Brahmins did not hesitate to worship 
ability wherever it was found. He was sorry that for a few loaves 
and fishes of office, and even a few Ministerships which were trifles 
before the question of unity amongst Hindus, the split had occurred. 
They should rejoice in each other’s happiness and strength and there was 
no occasion for quarrel unless a man’s vision was perverted, vitiated 
and diseased. Was not Mahatma Gandhi a Non-Brahmin and was it not 
that no man had roused greater homage of the country than Mahatma 
Gandhi (applause) 7 He appealed to his Brahmin and Non-Brahmin friends 
to remove misunderstandings, and what better platform was there than 
was offered by the Mahasabha f 

As for the position of the untouchables, he thanked Mahatma Gandhi 
for the groat impetus he had given to the movement. The speaker 
said, leaving aside the political side of the swelling census figure, they 
owed a duty to their brethren untouchables who were common inheritors 
of their civilisation and culture and were part of Hindu Society. The 
Mahasabha had voted in favour of their admission to schools, per- 
mission to them to draw water from public wells, and to have Darshan 
at temples, but as the Mahasabha believed in non-violence and to 
kill sentiments and prejudices by love and not force, it had also laid 
down that, where this was not possible at present, new institutionsi 
wells and temples bff built for untouchables. 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said that for centuries Muhame&ns had 
been converting Hindus and the minority of the Muslims of India were 
converts. Numerous Christian Missions were also* carrying on a campaign 
of proselytisation. Hindu Shastras had also enjoined on them to spread 
their knowledge among others, but this duty they had hitherto neglected 
and only his Arya Samig brethren had done something in this directioD. 
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Thiitdftira ^ ^ueiHoti of &ivng^'a^^Btdd^ Miittioii for 
hM ^siiii# ooMBlt^ 4ti Uda 

oMot^ bf ilia aoti^^aa of lliffttdim Ckristiaa MIMoihi*^ 

Iliore was Mother aepeot of the frrobtem wUeh had aenimed 
finrtMde. The Muslim LeaMo* putkiig fonraid a demand on beheif 
of Morfims in the mattoF of o6mmunid representation in all eteeted bodies 
and eerrioes. The speaker reoalled that in 1M6 Sir Ibrahim Bahimtakali** 
pretidintr over the LeaMe> had indicated that eommunal ■ TopresentaticNi 
srouid be required only .for a very short time. The Luckooir Baot 
was later on ^Deluded. He was entir^y opposed to eommtinal xepresen^ 
tatioD in national inter6st8> but they could not give it up until MahOf^ 
medans roltintarily agreed to its lAandonment. He was griered to find 
communed feeling intensified by this lepresensatlon* '*1 consider that a 
national Qovernment and a oommunal adminiatration are impossible. 
They cannot exist together. If oommunaliam dominates the affiainiof tho 
country to the extent to which it is dominating the affairs of thia 
landi 1 feel upon all consideration that it would be wrong to the 
country to have a full system of national Government established in 
India. I do not believe oommtinalism and nationalism can co-exist One 
must disappear before the other comes in/’ 

Continuing* Pandit Malaviya said now that the question of oommund 
representation was being raised by Moslimsi the Hindu MahaSabha’s 
work lay in focussing Hindu opinion on this question and to voice it when 
anybody undertook to discuss the question with a view to reconcile the 
fhterests of both communities. Concluding Pandit Malaviya put in a strong 
plea for unity and ashed all Hindus and Mahomedans to become Nationalists 
to the core. 


Resolutions 

Next day* Deo. 28th* the Maha Sabha met to pass resolutions. A, 
resolution was moved by Mr. Satyamurti to appoint a committee to 
ascertain and formulate Efindu opinion on the subjaot of Hindu-Muslim 
problems in their relation to the question of further oonstitutional reforms.'* 
This was passed. 

Lala Lajpat Bai was the Chairman of this Committee and three 
Hindu representatives from every province were elected to form it. They 
include Bajs Sir Bampal Singh* Mr. Chintsmani* Baja Narendranatti^ 
Mr. Dwarkanath* Babu B^endra Parshad* Dr. Mooqiir Mr. E41kar» 
Mr. Jayakar* Mr. T. Pndcasam, Mr. Satyamurti* Mr. C. Beddy* Mr. 
Earandikar* Bai Yatindranath Ohowdfauri and Mr. Jaimmdas DoulstnMa. 
Hie total membership is 23. 

, Mr. SATYAMUBTI explaining the scope of the resolution said t^t it 
was for the first time giving a distinct political orietitation to the activities 
of the Hindu Maha Sabha. The Sabha would not ^ only be confined td 
the social and religious uplift of Hindus, but would alto focus latitf 
express Hindu opfaiion on politick problems. In fact* at the prtoCiit 
of political evolution of the country tSie best ooniufbatfon 
make to tite cbmmonweaT was by organising themselves politiimlly; opM^ 
and delibetateljr. To*day the fact was that EBodosi lltotigh 
numbers and the inhei^tors of a great civOiaattou atid doihg^ evtnrs^ 
which made for ettlfore; were tiie weakest amf thw most ditoraMiftb^ Si 
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Mivirad ttbu hit tnqairitt in Makbtr that f&e extant ot Bloileh 

TtbeUion iret largely dne to EQndn eowardioe and that detjitta tiS j^odi 
reaolntiona Hindu-Moalem nnity would not be aohieTed nnlett Hindut 
otganited thenuelTea, leoUdmed untoaohablea> and all atood ahmilder to 
ahoolder (applauae). The diafareaaing fight’ between Non*Brahniiaa and 
Brahmina for loavea and fiahea would atop if Hinduiam waa rayired and aB 
knew that they had equal righta aa Hincbna Some aaid that the oigamaa* 
tion of the Maha Sabha waa oreating diatmat among Mualima. There waa 
no ground for thia auapioion. On the other hand, the Hindu Blaha Sabha 
would aet an example that oommnnaliam oould be reoonofied witii 
nationaliam. “We ahiJl be ahowing how we ean produce nationaliam oiit 
of our eommunaliam. We ahall Im ahowing to yarioua organiaationt in 
India how to aubordinate eommunaliam to a higher, noblw and more 
inspiring ideal of nationalism”. There was the question of obmmunal re* 
presentation. It was an evil day for India when they agreed to this form 
of representation. The Lucknow Pact was. an unfortunate blunder. It 
sowed the seed which had now resulted in all Muslims. Non-Brahmins. 
Depressed classes and other communities demanding separate representation. 
All wanted to promote the interests of their communities but none eared 
for the nation. Of course they could not give it up until the Muslims 
agreed. It was thought by its framers that the Lucknow Pact was the last 
word of the subject. Now the demand was put forward for its revision. 
Ha was glad to find that Dr. Eitchlew as President of the Ehilafat Con- 
ference had favoured a mixed electorate which would remove the greater 
part of the evil of to*dsy. The Maha Sabha must formulate the Hindm 
demand on the matter of such representation and the proposed committee 
would tour all over India and report. The Congress did not express 
that. Muslims, he said, at the recent occurrences had roused the 
communal feeling of Hindus and unless progressiTe leaders led it in the 
right direction there was the danger of the Maha Sabha falling into 
reactionary hands who might stand in the way of national progress. 

Nepal's Independence. 

The next resolution moved from the chair expressed deep satisfaction 
on the recognition of independence of Nepal by the British Government. 
The Conference also congratulated the MiJuuiya of Nepal’s Government 
for its noble dedsion to completely abolish the system of slavery in 
his kingdom. The President was authorised to send the resolution to 
the Prime Minister. Nepal Pandit Malaviya said Nepal was now the 
only independent Hindu State in the world and they should therefore 
r^oice at it. The resolution was carried. 

Kohat Biots. 

Mr. T. PBAEASAM moved a long resolution about Elohat. It 
expressed grief .at the loss sustained by Hindus and Muslims in life and 
property, the burning of about 473 houses and shops, the desecration or 
destruction of many temples and Guidwaias which compelled the entire 
Hindu and Sikh popidation to leave Kohat and to seek shelter in Bawal* 
pindi and other places in the Punjab. The resdution stated that though 
k)^ authorities were previously informed of the impmiding danger, they 
failed to take steps which were necessary to prevent the dumrbances 
and. after it had begun, te quell it. to arrest oflfenders and to recover 
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looiM^ propei^> thooi^ flMy ocmiM bkiv miO^ liippad (h* evil io ikh* 
Imd with the hdp of • small fotee oi noirlAJiomedaa sepoys or soktietv 
fnMB &e ^didng Osntonmeiit The Obnferaooe tboo^t that the lo^ 
adm ini stotion had shown lamentaUe want of synptf^ with tiie soffsriogs 
of penniless and homeless refogees and had been inoompetent in dealing 
with die sitoation whioh largely aooonnted for no reoonoiliation haring 
been bronght about so long between Mahomedans and Hindus of Kohat. 
The Conference regretted that thel'Ooremment had accepted the findings of 
a junior Magistrate on a matter of such grare importance who did not 
examine Hindus, and that they arrired at conclusions on such findings 
which were grossly unjust to Hindus. 

' The Conference opines that the character of the occurrence demands 
an independent public enquiry by a committee which would command 
public confidence and would recommend measures necessary to restore 
the sense of security among Hindus and compensate them. 

‘ The Conference regrets that the Frontier Government has coerced 
prominent Hindus of Kohat by arresting them to agree to reoonoiliation 
without satisfactory terms being settled, and on the failure of negotia* 
tions for whioh representatives of Kohat Hindus say they are not 
responsible, ifr has ordered the arrest and re-arrest of a number of 
prominent Hindus and Sikhs. 

' The Conference urges the Viceroy to release these men of position 
on bail and to transfer their oases for trial to the Punjab. The 
Conference appeals for subscription towards the Kohat Befugees* Fund 
4o be remitted whether to the Punjab National Bank. Lidiore. or to the 
Central Bank of India. Lahore, towards the Hindu Sabha E[ohat refugees 
Belief Fund.” 

Mr. Prakasam narrated his experience of Hindu-Moslem riots in 
various places like Multan and Saharanpur whioh he had vititei 
After Kohat he saw no alternative but to join the Mahasabha. 

Lala LAJPAT BAI speaking on this resolution made general obser- 
vations about the position of Hindus, their past greatness and present 
degradation. He said he had travelled over almost all countries of the 
world where modem civilization flourished and after close examination he 
had come back with the conviction that Hindu culture and Hindu ideals 
were infinitely superior to that of any other nation in the world. This 
^d not mean that Hindus to-day were praiseworthy. Hindus had totally 
degraded themselves and fallen from their ideals and it was because 
of that that tragedies like Kohat were befalling them. He said the 
Hindu code of war prohibited attack on children, on women, on the 
aged, on the unarmed and on the non-combatant. The laws of wars of 
no other nation were so high. Culture was not judged by wealth or by 
sweapons at the command of a nation, but by its id^ of humanity 
and its human laws. In this respect the Hindu civilization was the 
highest and it was this civilization whioh they inherited, but from which 
they had fallen. Hindus with a feeling of chivalry and justice *«ete 
prepared to be quite fair to all communities. 

Touching Kohat ha asked whether, even admitting t^ Hiwto were 
at fault, their fault was such that it deserved the punishment infliotad 
on tiiAn. Turning his face towards the dais where M. Gandhi was 
eeatsd, be said he did not mind whatever ,eo n ee s s io ae M ahat ma Qaudhi 
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oliMittiahoMM^to^; ^ 'Ifodin^cAinkiDo^ ,iiok''{lrart^.UBU' 

lNil>tfjlm -oppeaM- to < fOand^ ^ 

iiiiii^tofatofoa grtafe eitilkwtkw^ &«iit >ftie liaia wldidi. 

• :> fSlXiAl^HAN aud tbo.bbod.'of K olnit la[d:alidm.Sinld» 

aS 'tmr. / ^Tlio timo^ for tidk ;bBt . for work. Ba iaa^':4^ 
daeidad to 'go asd for a aiontli to spread the ;bada' of Kdud; iiafugNa 
and sarto them 'theratyt Taipiaaiflifaed appeB^. ware made hy ■ him; aadf 
Lak lipipat Sairlor fuads' for rdiaf tei’wMch tna^ raspradadt 

^ 'VOdiaii^ I^MOlatfdns; ’' 

Pandit Malaviya put* seTenl resblpiaops . fnnp the dwr. wii)|^ 
ware torriad. These ipduded a pnyer fo the Mahaiani of Trayanobra 
to i^rtoit ^e Hhtouehables the use of pablio roads about whioh Yyhom 
Sa^at^a wiu going on, because those roads were already open to 
men of Other reUgions and to those untouchables ' who had betlOma’ 
eonrerted to Other reli^ons. 

AUpther resolution condemned the Oulbw^ riots and hoped the 
Nitoto would ensure protection in future and build the tomples deseOiatod. 

(One resolution urged Brahmins and Non-Brahmins to remora mutual 
misunderstandings and to become united as part of the^ Hindu com- 
munity, brothers in the inheritance of a great culture. 

A resolution moTed by Dr. Moonji asked Hindus to start ffindu 
Sabhas idl over the country with a view to improve themselves socially 
and relij^ously and also to safeguard their political rights. 

A resolution was also passed by the Conference offering condolence 
oh the deaths of the Maharajah of Travancore, Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee * 
Sir Subramania Iyer, Mr. Eanhayalal and others. 

Hindu Organisation. 

The following resolution was passed endorsing the view taken up by 
the Maha Sabha at the previous Benares and Allahabad sessions: — 

" Resolved that this Conference sopMrts the resolutions passed at 
the BcnarM and Prayag sessions of the Hindu Maha Sabha and ap* 
peals to all IRndns:— 

(si To woik, so far as it Hes la their power, in friendliness and 
harmony with the other commnnities in all matters of common national 
interest; , 

(a) To promote both religious and secular education among boys and 
girls of all . classes of the community combined with the due observance 
of the timerbonoured system of Btabmsicbarya and pbytical culture; 

(3) In any eVent as n rule not to perform the marriages of gida 
before the age of 12 and of bOys’ before the age of 18; 

(4I To organise Samaj Seva-Dals or Social Service Leagues fer 
the setviOe of the community which should co-operate whenever fiossi* 
ble with mcmbera of other eiater oommutdtiee in maintaining peace; v 

(5) To atndy the Hindu langnage and apedally the Nagari diano* 
torn in which all. aaosed Hindu aedptares are primarily, written; 

• ,(6) rTo take every -lawful step .to protect lewa; ' : 

(7) To promote the use Of SwMeriri, cloth and prdecably .of 
hand'spnn hand-woven Kbaddarr 

(8) ‘1b Oigiidse mtoas and totianga to evety Bhtou ifolrifn or 
triHd<'fer'«diglone'tosttUctkmi''-''-' 

_ ; (9) ' To take all'- reasonable steps for- the educsriion a^ nnHAl ed 
toON^Hfaido,(‘btothcan»avdio .fre. Ngnsded ae; the depressed: Olasaes; 
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(a) By eocontaglag the admMoa of their chUdren to phbhe 
adkoole whlcb are open to otiiet children of the foUowere of other 
rdig ton e also and, when neoeanaty, by eetabliahing separate sohocda for. 

tiidn ; -.t 

(b) r i^nioeiagi eritb f&f' - elh i en ' t of ether residtfite of ifhe locality, 

the difiScnlties in the way Of the members of the depressed eiassas 
from using public weBs and 'nhen necess ar y by havteg spraal wdls dog 
for theU use; and 

(c) ‘ By appetdfog tbo the adhilEaries or managers of teid|3es to 
Ofter mem. nhen It may be leasnde in oofnfonntQr with the "maiyaite ** 
of gae teaiitntioas, opportunity for gratifying tikeir laodable deslTe for 
Dektndacaban. ' 

The Conference also draws the attenttea of the Hindu public to 
those Shastric authoritiea according to which no ‘Spatshadosh* is incurred 
on the occasion of pilgrimage^ festivals, muriages on boats during war 
and stmilar other occasions. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mataviya mentioned that he had receiTed a 
snggestion just then that a committee be appointed to consider the 
Brahmin and NonrBcahmin dispute and another suggested that they 
should express their opinion about the Madras Beligious Endowments 
BilL Pandit hfalaviya and Mi. Qandhi were about to meet in the 
pandsL These questions would be discussed at the normal annual 
session of the Maha Sabha next March at CUoutta. 

The Conference then concluded amidst cheers. 



The All~India Khilafat Conference 

tf 

BBLGAUU-^4 DBCBMBBR 1924 

The Eleventh SeMton of the Khilafat Coafeience was held at 
Belgaum in the Con^w Pandal with Dr. Shaifuddin Kitchlew as 
President and Mouivi Kiitab>ud>din as die Qudimm of die Reception 
Committee. About 300 delegates attended ndiile a large number 
of Congressmen were present. 

Dr. Eitohlew's Address. 

In the course of his Presidential Address Dr. Eitehlev reviewed the 
history of the Khilafat and how they oame to adopt Non'ocoperation 
after all oonstitutional methods had failed. He ironically referred to the 
attempts in 1921 of Pandit Malaviya to arrange a Bound Table Conference 
and bring about an understanding between Lord Beading and Mahid^ 
Gandhi which, however, failed at the time. When Jfon*oo-opention 
was at its height it was brought to a dead halt by Mahatma Gandhi 
at Bardoli. In the meantime the spark had been lighted in the Pup^b 
and other provinces in a conflagration. Idian Fasl*i Hussain’s policy 
was undoubtedly the cause of this Hindn*Mnslim dispute. Though the 
speaker did not favour Mian Fasl-i Hussain’s policy of co-operation and 
consequent opposition to the National Programme, he felt bound n> 
declare publicly that Mian Fazl*i Hussain was only trying to do justice 
to the Muslim community. Leaders like Mr. C. B. Das, Pandit Motilal, 
Mr. Chintamani and lately Mahatma Ghuidhi had examined the Mian’s 
policy and were satisfled that it was just. Dr. Kitchlew declared that 
the Hindu agitation in the Puiqab was selflsh and uqjust. In the last 
election, the Swaraj Party of the Puqjab really became the Hindu party 
of the Province in the CounoiL At this time when feelings between of 
Hindus and Muslims were becoming strained. Pandit Mi^viya started 
the Sangathan movement and Muslims, therefore, organised a counter 
movement. The real cause of trouble in the Punjab was, however, 
economic, because the entire trade and the majority of the services 
were in the hands of Hindus. 

In his opinion a solution was easily provided if they observed the 
following : namely, that all elections should be arranged on a ^puls- 
tion basis ; the electorate be mixed ; there should be no special re- 
presentation ; the majority community should never be reduced to a 
minority and recruitment in services be graduidly made on a popnja- 
tion basis subject to the requirements of efBoiency. The Lucknow Pact, 
he said, should.be burnt. Special protection to minorities should take 
* thA form of a provision tbat when a question affected a minoriW* a 
two-third vote should decide the question. 

As for Kohat riots, though they were due to Hindu firing, he 
hoped Kohat Muslims would welcome the Hindus back. Dr. Kit^ew 
strongly pleaded for support to the Sikhs and urged Khilafatists .to make 
the Sikh issue their own. 



PBOCBBDUIGS 

Ibsebiog qaeirijona of Uratfo intaiort. ho nfd that thoogh the 
original gvoond on whieh tiie K h i laf at noToment waa baaed had ahiftedr 
tiie qneaton of elaetion of a Khalifa by a World ^uaUm Oongraaa 
waa of vital importanoe. Ha wiahad fnrtiier auooaaaaa to Abdol BSirim 
in Moroooo. fia wanted Indian Mndima to await tiia report of their 
’ delegation to Hedjai and not to belieTe propagandist reports ahont 
Ibn Sand. He oondemnad the British action in Bgypti and hoped that 
before long Elgypt would raeorer its independenoe. Glenerally, however* 
he was glad to find that Islamio ooontries oatside were improving their 
position, and would the Muslims of India lag behind t 

[At this stage the Conferenoe adjoumned till the next day when Dr# 
Eitohlew concluded his address.] 

In the concluding part of his address, Dr. Eitohlew laid out his scheme for 
the improvement, economic, social and educational, of the Muslim community. 
He would make mosques the centres of learing and would insist on industrial 
schools for the uplift of his community. Muslim Banka and Co*operative &nk 
Societies should he organised to finance this scheme. He urged particular 
attention to be devoted to the production of Ehaddar and emphasised that this 
programme was not a counterpart of the Sangathan movement or Swart^. 
He said the hdhdquarters of the Central Khilafat Committee should be 
transferred to Delhi and Khilafat Committees re-organised and multi- 
plied. The movement of Tansim should form an essential part of the 
work of the Elhilafat Committee. Otherwise these committees might be 
dissolved and others organised. The speaker made clear that the platform 
of* the Khilafat was open to all Muslims, whether Co-operators or 
Non-co-operators, and that Khilafatists did not want to boycott those 
Muslims who went into the Councils. Differences of opinion among them on 
political issues should not deter them from joining the Khilafat platform 
or push through the scheme of Tansim. 

Dr. Eatohlew regretted to find that Muslims were not taking the 
same interest in Congress as they used to do recently. He appealed to 
all Muslims to join and support the Congren. He referred to the 
approval of the &ngal Ordinance by the Labour Party as showing that 
nothing could he expected from any political party in England. Indeed 
he welcomed the Conservative Government Imcanse it made no secret 
of its professions. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The Conferenoe passed resolutions, all standing, lamenting the sad. 
deaths of Bi Amman and Mr. Ahdul Miyid Shariar. 

Mr. Zafar Ali moved 

* *' This Conference condemns the outrageous action of Great Britain 
in Egypt and ^dan and assures their Egyptian and Sudanese brethren 
that Tndmn Mussalmana consider their calamity as theirs* and are fn]ly 
of Islrmio duties imposed upon them in this connection." 

Mr. Zafar Ali showed how Mahomedans were consolidating their 
pr>a{tinn in Moiocco, Persia and Hedjas. He tousted that Egypt would 
soon recover its independence and that British action would faQ here as 
they had failed dhmwhere against Muslim countries. They could not 
expect support from any European country hecmise France and Italy werA 
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ofliDdm in thb xatpeet agnlut other eotuMee iirin^ feaidetf they 
hid'enuhadL -isfr- 

‘'‘' ' " Mr.- Sjred Murteea, M. L A. edeonded the^^^^^ 'M iiliid IShdd^ 
AU empbeeised that Egypt wee being’ emlaved in 0^ tA’ nudnteia 
the Erftuh hold on India, mtetefore onlen ift^ lAey 

eonld not free Egypt. He thon^t Sir Lee Slaoh irae hitaieU 
to bis own ‘ mtt^r. Why diotdd. he have gone thetb t6 endaee 
Egyptiansf The resolution ma passed anddet oifes Of Atta-ho‘AMar. 

Morooean Situidira. 

“ This Conference offers its warmeet congratulations to the heroes 
of the Biffs, who under their g^ant and intre^d chief, Ohaci Amir 
Abdul Etoim, have so hrayely defended their liberties and by their 
glorious feats of arms hare filled the world uith admiration and 
astonishment. 

" This Conference condemns the unrighteous and wanton attack of 
Spaniards on the Biffs and the barbarous atrocities committed by them 
during the course of the war. 

" This Conference further warns England and France that any attempt 
on their part to deprive the people of the Biffs pf the fruits of 
their hard-earned successes and to crush their liberties, as is fore- 
shadowed in the recent utterances of tiieir Ministers, will be treated 
as an act of hostility towards the Muslims of the world. 

Other Besolutions. 

Hie Ehilafat Conference continued ' its session on the 26th. The fiM 
three resolutions were on questions of Idamio interest. They were put from 
the Chair and passed without discussion. 

One resolution authorised the Central Ehilafat Committee to arrange 
for representation of Indian Muslims on the World Mutiim Congress. 

The second resolution expressed concern at the steps taken by 
Emir Ali in stopping provisions and supplies to Mecca and sorrow at 
the privations and hardships caused thereby to the inhabitants of 
tile samed city. Emir All’s action was characterised as both inhuman 
and un-Islamio, which can only result in intensifying the opposition of 
the Islamic world to him uid to his family. The resoktion also 
opined that the action of Emir Ali was likely to fumuh non-Muslim 
powers with the pretext to interfere in their affairs to protect the lives 
of their subjects. 

Britain and Etedjas. 

The next resolution passed ran:— 

“In spite of declarations made by the ^titii Gabiaet from time 
to . time, this Conference considws B necessary to give exioesBion (to 
the anxiety of the Muslims of India at the Hidden increase in the 
. military resources of ^^mir Ali, the recruitment for the army which is taking 
place in the^part of Palestine oeeupied by the British, and ihe ptesenoe 
in Emir Ah’s cunp of a number of Brititii miUtaiy officers, which 
facts lend .’strength to the impeendon tiiat . Great Britain u nscietiy 
helpiBg Emir All. 

“This Coiiferenoe once more wishaa^to make ft; dear to the British 
Government that the Idamio world wftl not tolerate any kftd of • 
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interference by any non-Mnslim power in the affairs of He^fai, no 
matter under what pretext it la made» and will hold Great Britain 
reaponaible for all the oonaequenoea of any attempt to do so.** 

^ A lively debate ensued on Mr. Mahomed Ali*a resolution atating 
that the boycott oi^ foreign cloth was indispensable for the attainment 
of Swaraj and making it obligatory on Muslima to universalise Khaddar 
and wear it. Speaking as a Muslim, he believed that its adoption was the 
only way to save Islam. He uid when some years ago he went to Europe 
at the head of the Khilafat" Delegation, he met prominent Turks in 
Borne. They asked him^ what purpose it served in their coming to 
Mve Islam now when Indian Muslim soldiers had themselves helped 
in ^ enslaviog Islamic countries. He was further told that instead of his 
going . and appealing to Mr. Lloyd George and the French Premier, 
he should go and liberate India because it was to keep India enchained 
that Britain was enslaving other Muslim countries on the way. If India 
was free other Muslim countries would also be free. ^ 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then explained why he considered that the 
Charka provided their only salvation. He said India lived in villages 
where peasants* spent their meagre means to buy Manchester cloth. It 
was necessary that the educated people should take to the Charka 
so that the uneducated may follow the lead and revert to the Charka. 
Indeed, he wanted them to become Charka-mad. Not only violence 
was not possible, because they had no weapons to fight with, but it would 
bf ridicidous for a nation of 320 millions to win Swaraj by the 
sword from only a lakh of Britishers. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani opposed the obligatory provision of the 
resolution. He had no faith in the Charka as a means for Swaraj 
to India and did not believe that the loss of some crores over this 
trade would affect in the least a nation which crushed Germany. A speaker 
replying to Mr. Hasrat Mohani pointed to the stir caused in Manchester 
three years ago. Moulana Azad supported Mr. Mahomed Ali. After some 
further discussion the resolution was eventually modified to the effect that 
while retaining the provision for the compulsory use of Khaddar, it 
permitted the use of Indian mill cloth if Khaddar was not available. The 
amended resolution was then passed unanimously. 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session after passing three 
more resolutions condemning the Bengal Ordinance, supporting the reso* 
lution of the All-Party Conference and forming a scheme of Tanzim. 
It further expressed satisfaction at the disappearance from Mecca 
of Sheriff Hussain and his family, appreciated Ibn Sauds declara- 
tions to leave the decision about constitution of the Government 
of* Hedjaz to a Muslim World Congress, and opined that Hediaz should 
be ruled by a strong republican democratic Government. 
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Indian States* Subjects* Conference 

BMLBAUM—SOTB DBOBMBSR 1994. 

A political meetiDg of the Subjects of Indian States was organised 
in Belganm in Congress Week to ventilate the grievances of the sub* 
jects of those States and seek reforms. The Conference was to the 
Indian States what the National Congress is to the people of British 
India. It was presided over by Mr. N. C. Ke)kar of Poona and was 
attended by many delegates. The President* Mr. Kelkar* in the course 
of his address said: — 

A Nbglbctbd Qubstioh* 

The condition of the Indian States* .people is aneglected question 
and 1 say so advisedly. It is sufiEering from a three- fold neglect. The 
British Government neglect it on the technical and plausible ground 
that they ought not to interfere with the liberty of administration 
granted by treaty or custom to Indian Princes and Chiefs. The subjects 
of Indian States themselves neglect ft because they have no capable 
and self-saciificing leaders* and also because they come face to face 
with repression within very close limits as the result of any political 
movement. But an equally marked and yet more inexcusable neglect 
is tltot shown by the National Congress. 

We need not wonder at the British Government turning a blind 
eye and a deaf ear to the condition of Indian States. For their own 
pleasure and interests coincide with the seeming observance of obliga- 
tions to political friends and allies. Are not Indian States happy 
hunting-grounds to high-placed English officials, both in a literal and 
metaphorical sense? A pearl necklace or a set of beautifully carved 
ivory furniture is as apt as a pair of lions to fall to a sporting 
European adventurer in an Indian State. The resources of Indian 
States are really more unreservedly at the service of the Empire than 
those of even British subjects. Are not the backward Indian States a 
good background for the achievements of the civilised British Govern- 
ments to shine upon ? Why should they not let the sleeping dogs of 
rights of States* subjects lie as they are ? It is enough for them, the 
trouble and worry they have on hand already about the Swarajya 
movement in their own territory I 

The plea that the British Government cannot interfere with the 
freedom of administration of their political friends and allies must be 
taken with a big discount. This is straining at a small constitutional 
gnat when whole non-constitutional camels are easily swallowed, it is 
an illustration of the sarcastic saidng **D1VA KAKARUTAT BHITA 
RATHRAN THARATHl NARMADAM.** The prudish coquette in the 
parable afiected horror when at full noon she heard the croaking of a crow 
,as if she were ^alaijned by the presence of an unannounced stranger in 
he? bedroom. But she had no scruple and had all the necessary courage 
to swim across the broad waters of the Narmada river at dead of 
night to meet her lover. In the same manner* the paramount Govern- 
ment refuses to openly entertain comidaints of Indian subjects about 
mal-administration in Indian States ; but in secret it can do any number 
of unrighteous things towards their rulers in their own interest. * Treaties 
in bUck and white can be misconstrued and given an undreamt of ^ 
meaning. Novel doctrines of lapse and escheat can be introduced at 
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^ Hindu right of tnccesslon to Gadi by adoptton 

can to wi»drava. Diiadvantageoua conditioni can to imposed upon 
minor Prince as the price of hie inveatitiire with fuu powers of 
adnunistration on his attaining the technical age of majority. Land in 
l^ian States can be acquired for foreign railway companies at a nominal 
price; and their rivers can be bounded so as to deluge whole villages 
In State territoi^ in order that .irrigation canals drawn from them may 
benefit the British rayat and add to Britirii revenues. Licenses may 
be acquired for foreign capitalists to dig out and export rich mineral 
resources of Indian States * on payment of a nomi^ royalty. The 
States can be subjected to the loss of profits of coinage in the name 
of commercial convenience, and easy bargains can be driven with them 
In respect of purchase of special monopc^es. 

|L01 OV IMDIAM PRIMCBS. 

As for the personal treatment of Indian Princes, one can only imagine 
what may happen behind the parda when the gulls, the cowards, the 
simpletonsi among them come face to face with political officers accom- 
plished in statecraft in its seductive aspects. Even the more spirited 
among them have tales to tell of how they fared under the rack or. 
the thumb-sergw of a haughty tamer on occasions of evil memory. 
Surely the meanest among British subjects may have in many cases a 
more enviable lot as compared with Indian Princes, when we take into 
consideration the dilemmas with which their path is beset, owing to 
their vested interests on the one hand, and the sneaking subtle coercion 
of the political department on the other. We can wickedly hope that 
those secret sufierings of the Indian Princes may reveal to at least 
some of them, by the principle of ATMOUPAMYA that is to say. 
realisation by parallelisms, the miserable plight of their subjects under 
their own autocratic rule. 

turn Narbiidra Mandal 

It was hoped that the establishment of the Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Mandal would lesnlt in a suitable expression to the duties 
as well as the rights of Indian Princes. But while the Princes have 
not been able to use the new machinery to sucessfully assert their own 
rights as against the paramount Government; the latter in their turn 
have failed to address a single word to the Princes in the matter of 
their obligations towards their subjects. The Chamber of Princes has 
proved nothing better than a gilded lounge or a political smoking 
room. It is a Chamber which is locked for years together, is then 
opened only for a brief while, and even then the discussion of funda- 
mental or radical questions is given the entire go-bye. The Narendra 
Mandal is a good old classical name. But it signifies for the present 
nothing more than its anachronic character. Its constitution is yet 
unsettled. Some of the biggest Indian Princes still consider it beneath 
l^eir dignity to sit in the Chamber, and the remaining chairs are filled 
by Princes who are either the favourite nominees of Government or are 
elected by pocket-boroughs. The Princes who havg boycotted the 
Chamber are however committing exactly the mistake which was eomw 
mitted by the Non-co-operation leaders in the Congress. On the other 
hand those Princes who have sought admission into the Chamber are. 
with the exception of the Maharajah of Gwalior, too unimportant to 
take up the responsibility of fundamental questions of the relation 
between the Indian States and the paramount Government. Surely there 
are more weighty problems than horse-breeding upon which the Indian 
Princes should take counsel among themWves or with the British 
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ObTenuHie&t/ If the big Prlocee feel too i»oiid to penonally mix iii 
fte fflotiey crowd of crowoi and coroneti, they may ooailder Urn 
question whether instead of a Chamber of Princes there should be a 
Chamber of Chancellors or Ambassadors. But personally 1 think the 
big Princes who are holding aloof from . the Chamber are making a 
sad mistake. They should copy a page from the leaders of the Indian 
peoples who sit in the Councils and the Assembly and work together, 
though they materially differ in their irealth, status or social position. 
But 1 do not wish to dwell on this topic at any length. 1 sympathise 
with the Indian Princes and feel that their legitimate rights as friends 
and allies are being gradually ignored or suppressed by the paramount 
Government. 


Rbvoriis zn Naiivb Statbs. 

Even apart from the Chamber of Princes^ 1 regret to ^nd that the 
Indian Princes profess to be free from all obligations to their subjects 
in respect of the grant of real Representative Political Institutions. 
Even the enlightened leader of the Chamber, 1 mean the Maharajah 
of Bikaner, is seen to draw a subtle distinction between the rights of 
the people in British India and of the people of Indian States in 
respect of Swarajya. His contention may be true that in the Indian 
States there is more Home-Rule than is generally supposed, but that is 

only so far as the Indigenous or native character of the agency of 

Government is concerned. But In respect of institutions which may 
voice the opinion of the subject people, the claim must be disallowed. 

In that respect in British India we have certainly made greater advance, 
for the theory of personal Ma-Bapism has been completely knocked 
down on the head there, and our fingers are eager and struggling to 
clutch at the prize of responsible ministries and chancellories in the 
Imperial as well as the Provincial Governments. And if an enlibgtened 
ruler like the Maharajah of Bikaner can express such crude sentiments 
unabashed, one can imagine what must be the psychology of those 
other Princes and Chiefs who are still steeped in the darkness of the 
middle ages, who believe that they are an integral part of the Supreme 
Divine Being, who claim that their own breath must be the only 
valid source of authority in their territory and who fancy that their 

royal court is a handy antechamber to Paradise, through which their 

Divine Presence could make its entrances and exits in either of the 
allied regions of heaven and earth 1 The rebuffs, the insults and injuries 
which Princes receive at the hands of the British Government, might 
one expect have disillusioned them from the aerial fancies and land 
them in terra-firma. But it is, 1 know, a vain hope for some time 
to come. The Princes seem yet inebriated with thoughts of their noble 
birth and ancient traditions, I was amused to read, in the speech 
of the Jamsaheb at a recent banquet given by the Kathiawad Princes 
to Lord Reading, interesting stories about the ancient origin of many 
of those present. They were ail, it seems, either direct lineal des^ 
cendants from the eternal deities like the Sun and the Moon or divine 
incarnations like.Shri Krishna or Shri Rama. Now, 1 do not mean to 
oynically cavil at <the pride of ancestry displayed by the Jamsaheb. 
We are all proud, in our own way, of our birth and forefathers ; 
but my amusement arises from the fact that the Kathiawad Princm, 
who represent in this respect probably all other. Princes elsewhere, are 
happily ignorant that their subjects also have a divine origin. God, 
according to the Hindu doctrine, had to go out of his way to«»assume 
human form to be able to adequately realise himself for the purposes 
of this world of his own &eation. Without the convenient medium / 
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ol hamanity It ia Impossible for even divinity to express itself in 
Mpwts* Shri Krisboa froin whoin tba B^thiawad Piinoai 
wimed their origin was the aon ol man, waa bom in prison, and had 
to be reared up to manhood under the cover of false personatioDe 
limMelf a cowherd, he mixed with the unwashed children of other 
* eowherda. But ^ Shri Krishna * did ^ not forget himself or his com* 
pantons and- friends even when he became a king and ruled over 
a city in which there were houses built of gold. In the Yajnya 
ceremony in the palace of the Pandavas. he collected the plates and 
washed them when the feast was over, and on the battlefield he 
groomed the horses of the human pupil to whom he revealed the 
supreme and the beautiful wisdom of the Gita. My advices there* 
fore, to the Kathiawad Princes is that if they take pride in their 
primeval ancestor Shri Krishna and would emulate his examples it can 
be more profitably done by imitating his virtues and his love of 
humanity* Otherwise the meanest of their subjects may taunt them 
with the bare truth that they too are chips from the same divine block* 

I hope you have seen from all this that it is a vain hope for the 
Indian States* subjects to depend upon the British Government, and much 
less so upon the Indian Princes to win their freedom and their rights 
of Swarajya. Their first and their last resort in this matter must be 
themselves. It Ms only by their own strenuous efforts and sacrifices 
that they can make an impression upon their rulers a^ well as the 
outside public. Their cause stands to the general outside public, and 
1 may say even to the political workers in the Congress and other 
organisations, in the same relation as the cause of Swarajya in British 
tenitory stands to the political parties in the Parliament and outside 
Parliament in England. Vicarious effort and vicarious sacrifice really do 
not count. You know the well-known Marathi saying ** Swatah Mblya 
SiVAYA SwASGU Disat Nahbe.*' ** You have to die if you wish to see 
Paradise with your own eyes ** Sympathy from the observing world is 
needful indeed. But it is only a stimulant and cannot take the place of food. 

I say to the peoples in the Indian States that they must take the movement 
for their freedom in their own Hand and may then look to the political 
leaders in British India for sympathy and advice. 1 know it means 
suffering for them. But they should not expect to get freedom so 
cheap. They have too long dodged and beat about the bush by holding 
States* conferences outside their State territory. They should hereafter 
hold no conference except in their own territory, and even offer 
Satyagraha for this purpose if the rulers prohibit the conference. A 
wise Chief or Prince will generally feel inclined to grant this permission ; 
and if so, the State people must make it easy for him^ to give the 
permission by agreeing, if necessary, to eschew from their deliberations 
all criticism of the British Government except such as may strictly 
bear on their own domestic problems, and criticism also of sister 
States. They must not put their ruler in an awkward or indefer.aible 
p^ition by the discussion of irrelevant matters and irresponsible orations. 
Tne general theory of the rights of n subject people and the depart- 
mental administration in their own State ought to be theme enough 
for any of the most advanced views they may jiave* to urge. And ^ 
their ruler cannot possibly make a more reasonable offer to them thkn 
to offer himself and his State as a whole target for their broadside. 
They should remember thjat the Political Agent always ho'ds their Prince 
in a nut-cracker. With an unreasonable Chief, however, there need be 
no compromise. The fundamental political rights of humanity must be 
j^serted against him and to defy his power and authority lor this 
limited and legitimate purpose of the freedoiw of speech and associa- 
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llon« wmld be not only the Attest enswer to e * snltani fiiinaa* iioat 
lii»« tat pefbeps also the beat ultimate cuimtive for his undisciplUieA 
temper. A more eomplieated question apparently would be &e layiag 
the Tenoe of an All-India States* Conference in the territory of a State 
IteeE* But it is really not so difficult, of solution. 

COMORBeS AND NaTXVB STATBS* SuBJBCTSc 

And if the States* subjects make up their mind to do all this^ sympathy 
and assistance will fbw to them from all quarters in unstinted measure. 
I am aware that they make it a grievance that the National Ccmgrese 
takes no interest in their afiaira. 1 thhsk the grievance is legitimate 
within certain limits. For in my opinion while the Congress is right 
in excluding from its jurisdiction the discussion of the atairs of inteml 
administration of Indian States, it is wrong in its general attitude of 
indifierence towards States' questions even in their broad and impersonal 
aspects. 1 am aware that the Indian States are allowed to be * repre- 
sented in the Congress session and the Congress Government through 
adjacent British districts to whom they .may be allotted* and that 'the 
States constituencies have exercised their rights in this respect. But 
the Congress goes no further. Is it unreasonable to claim that at every 
session of the Congress there should be at least one resolution on the 
audject of responsible Government in Indian States, so cthat one or two 
great leaders of the Congress may speak upon the general question, 
and a few of the States* delegates may incidentally refer to notable 
hap^nings in the States as illustrations ? But the Working Committee 
during the last few years was apparently so absorbed in its own affairs 
that it put forward no official resolution on the subject before the 
Subjects Committee. Curiously enough, also, the reference to the Indian 
States contained in Mabatmaji's presidential address was one-sided. He 
rightly asked in his Swaraj ya-scheme for a full guarantee of their 
status to the Indian Chiefs without any hindrance from the Central 
Government, subject to the right of asylum to subjects of these States 
who, not being ofienders against the Penal Code, may seek it in Self- 
Governing India. Mabatmaji's name will go down to posterity as an 
illustrious champion in bis time and generation of the uplift of the 
down-trodden people of India ; and sorely the voiceless subjects of Indian 
States may well be counted under that category. It is the Congress 
which has put life into the dead bones of the Indian people in British 
India; and it is the Congress which should follow up that noble work by 
openly and unstintedly championing the cause of the Indian States* people. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Conference later passed a resolution appealing to Indian Princes 
and Chiefs to establish in their territories popular representative insti- 
tutions with a view to the inauguration of responsible Government and 
calling upon the people of the States to make strenuous efiorts to 
secure the same. 

Another resolution was also passed by the Conference appealing to 
^Congress and ail o^er political bodies to give proper lead to the people 
*ia 'Indian States in their endeavours to obtain Responsible Government. 



AD-lndia Non-Brahmin Conference 

BEWAUM—MTB DECEMBER 19»4 

The First AIMndia Non-Brahmin Conference was held at Belgaum 
on the 28th December 1924 under the Pres'-dency of Mr. A. Samaswamf 
Mudaliar. This was the first time that the different Non-Brahmin 
organisations of South India wore united into a single All-India body. 

Mr. M. B. SAKHAREi Chairman of the Reception CommitteOi in 
the course of his welcome address said : —“Heretofore the Non-Brahmin 
movement was carried on in different provinces detachedly with cons- 
picuous success. The time has come to unite different provinces in 
the movement to concentrate and consolidate their forces i and to focus 
and formulate their opinions on a common platform. The idea of 
such a conference, though proposed long ago, assumed definite foiia 
when the rep];esentatives of the Non-Brahmins of different provinces met 
at Bombay to attend the Unity conference ; and the present Conferenco 
is the result. The party was not set up by the Oovernment. The Non- 
Brahmin party was not at all a tool in the hands of the Gk>vernment» 
Co-operation with the Government always but opposition staunch and 
^nbudging where necessary, was the motto of the party.” 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Mudaliar, in the course of a lengthy address, first enumerated the 
achievements of the Madras Non-Brahmin Ministry which he summarised 
as follows. — 

“Free and compulsory education has been introduced into several muni- 
cipalities, a great expansion of elementary education is in course of develop- 
ment, vocational training has been introduced in several of the schools in 
the presidency, the university has been reorganised with a view to increase 
its efficiency and its representative character and, while a great deal more 
is yet to be accomplished, what has been done thus far is a sufficient 
testimony of the interest evinced by the Ministers in the welfare of the 
masses. Tou are all aware how temples and mutts, endowed almost entirely 
by non-Brabmins, those great charities bequeathed by pious non-Brahmins, 
have latterly become the hot-beds of vice, corruption and ill-fame, and how 
the very purpose of the benefactors has been nullified. Costly interminable 
litigations, mutual recrimination, murder and all the ghastly crimes to which 
aociety can bo subjected, have been the order of the day and to purify 
these ancient institutions, to render them better fitted as places of 
worship, to divert these charities to more fruitful channels of activity 
not inconsistent with the true ideals of the donors! a bill was intro* 
duced and successfully piloted. 

“In the Medical, Educational, Engineering, Agricultural and Industrial 
Services, you have only to compare the state of affairs as it existed 
prior Uf 1920 and as it exists to-day to realise how the transformation 
has taken place. AnotW measure of great j^enefit has been a oompra** 
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heniiTe aoheme of aasitary relief* so that Bdth an adequate staff to-day 
for the first time the Public Health Department is bettor able to oopo 
with epidemioBi with arrangements for fairs and festivalSf with rund 
sanitation and with the improvement of the hygienic life of the masses. 
Hie extent to which the interests on the .rural population have ever 
be^n kept in view will be evident from the latest sdieme inaugurated 
to extend adequate medical relief to the rur^l areas. The provision of rural 
medical relief by State subsidy* the state recognition and encouragement 
of the ancient systems of m^icine, the determined efforts to spread 
education* to open roads "and communications* to give protected water- 
supply* to sink wells* to extend town-planning— these and many other 
measures may be cited as instances of how a Ministry of the people 
will get into touch with the people and work for the people. 

Indians in the Colonies. 

**The problem of the status of the Indians in the Colonies is 
becoming more and more acute. England has practically to admit its 
impotence in restraining the racial antagonisms of its youngest colonies 
towards the coloured nations. Ministries have come and gone* but 
^e disabilities of Indian settlers remain unchanged. Labour* Liberal 
or Conservative* whichever party is in power is unable to appreciate the 
psychological effect which the unconscionable behaviour of the Whites 
has on the Indian mind* the hideous mockery it makes of the civis- 
Brittanus-sum*” of the very idea of Imperial citizenship. One illustration 
of race arrogance, as in the case of Kenya* is enough to nullify all thB 
good that may be attempted by an Empire exhibition. In the interests 
therefore of that very Empire of which we are desirous of forming an 
honourable unit* it devolves on us to find some heroic remedy for this 
pressing problem. And it is all the more necessary that we should 
address ourselves to the task because it is large bodies of non-Brahmins 
that find themselves to-day unsheltered and unprotected* left to the tender 
mercies of a General Hertzog here and a Kenya Highlander there. 

I cannot here emphasise too strongly on the disastrous effects pro- 
duced and the unfortunate impression created abroad* by the fact that 
India has become a large recruiting field for cooly labour. The very 
fact that such labour is got from India places the Indian at a dis- 
advantage. The half civilised planter in the backwoods of Africa or the 
ranches of Australia can hardly be expected to realise that the Indian 
belongs to the oldest civilised races* that his culture is ancient and that the 
lowest of his countrymen have imbibed with their mother’s milk principles 
which make them see with disgust some of the practices of nations claiming 
to be more civilised. The utterly wrong perspective in which India is 
viewed by many foreigners is due to the fact that their knowledge oS 
India is derived from the indentured cooly of India. The labourer in India 
hM a dignity and status of his own in this country and surrounded by 
his own countrymen he tries to live up to the noble traditions of his 
forefathers. If we are therefore to regain the status which we possess- 
ed a few centuries back when our Dacca Muslins were the marvel of 
the world* when the wealth of the East attracted every adventurer 
from eveiy Western nation* when the magnificence of the Moghul* 
Mahratta and Vizianagar ^Kingdoms ‘ were the objects of envy and 
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deipair to Eoropeaiiif if we ara to wipe off the impreiaioa tiist Iim& 
ii a oomitfy whore innoeoat faabee are thrown to alligatora as a pm* 
TOtions offering and the Oar of Juggernaut runs orer thouauidi of 
^'dark skinned natives/^ oooly immigration ought to stop entirely and 
for ever whatever the oonsequenoes may be. 

It seems to me that appeal to reason and all the persuasive 
eloquence of our Indian delegates having failed* our only resort is to 
retaliate and to adopt strict reciprocity of treatment Whereas in British 
Ouiana the White settler cannot get on without Indian Labour, he is 
willing to concede much, but whereas in Africa the work of the Indm 
is practically finished and the results are only to be reaped, the Indian 
is an inconvenient incubus and is not wanted. We can only fom 
tile South African to come to his senses by punishing his brother in F|ji, 
in Ceylon or in British Quiana, by stopping all emigration to these 
places. If we were to stop all emigration to Ceylon or Fiji and do not 
permit any further emigration to British Guiana, we may be certain that 
the White settlers in these places will not allow the Colonial Secretary 
a moment’s rest till he solves the problem in South Africa or Kenya 
to the satisfaction of Indians. 

* Dyarchy — a Complete Failure. 

And with all the sweet reasonableness that we have been able to 
bring to bear as responsible Members of the Legislature, on the con- 
sideration of questions that constantly demanded solution, what is the 
conclusion that we as a party have come to t Let me say it in a few 
#ord8. The system of dyarchy cannot be worked much longer and it 
is imperatively necessary that the system must give room for one which 
is calculated to give more real power to the people. It is no reflection 
on the noble authors of the Reform Scheme, to suggest that dyarchy 
as a step towards responsible self-governnent has not been that mighty 

auccesB which at one time it was hoped it would be. The system 

was bound to fail because it was hemmed in by so many restrictions, 

circumscribled by so many conditions and narrowed down by so many 

limitations. The irrational division of subjects on which the whola 
system depended was one of the rocks on which it was bound to be 
shattered. The financial control which it gave to an interested Member 
of the Executive Council over the expenditure on both transferred and 
reserved subjects, the superhuman task which it imposed on a Provinoiid 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of being impartial when items of expendi* 
ture relating to his own subjects or subjects of his colleagues on tlm 
executive side came up along with those of Ministers, and the autocrstic 
powers which the devolution rules gave the financial depaitment at a 
time when it was not an independent body but a body very muck 
IHentified with one-half of the Government— these were bound to .dash 
the Reforms scheme into pieces and have done so in several provinces. 
Above all, the dependence of the scheme of reforips oh a raceof s^per; 
men who should occupy the gubernatorial ghadi if they were to exercisa 
properly the extraordinary powers which at every stsge were given te 
them— was calculated to. make the reforms an autocratic farce. 

What then shall be our remedy f How are we to get out of Oe 
moramel in which at present every wdl*witlier of the GovemiBOiit, 
every constitutionidist is stuck! We are told that the pane of ptogeesa 
62 
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liiM toen fixed by t&e Goyernment of India Aot itselfy that for the 
next ten yeaxa no change of the conetltation is poseible and that we 
should hold oor soul in patience till the Parliamentary Committee examinee 
the working of the constitution during this period and certifies our 
fitness for a further advance. There are two olfieotions either ci which 
is in my opinion fatal to the yalidity of this argument. It reminds 
one of Shylock and the pound of flesh Is it suggested that human 
intelligence is so omniscient in any field* of aotiyity that it can look a 
•decmle ahead and fix a state of society which is as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians! Even those who spoke at one time 
of the unchanging East have realised that the expression is not so much 
a truism as a 'falsism*. The very preamble of the Oovernment of 
India Act recognises this central basic fact and therefore deliberately 
avoids any attempt at making the constitution rigid and final. The 
nature and times of the progressive stages of the advance are to be 
contingent on circumstances. The new arrangements are to be temporary> 
provisionsJi experimental. Growth is aimed at, growth not a static 
condition. Fluidity and not immobility is the very essence of the reform 
scheme. The mode and pace of growth cannot be foreseen with any 
provision. Any attempt to fix definite periods at which further advances 
towards Self-government can be considered is bound to fail ; you cannot 
five political concessions by a stop watch. 

The Lee Commission. 

But has the Britisher himself accepted the immutability of the 
constitution! Is his conscience clear that he has not attempted to jugglo 
with the reforms scheme, to change a rule here or a provision there to 
suit his own idea of how the reforms should be worked! Has be 
cried halt to any agitation to disturb settled facts within the period of 
ten years! Let the Lee Commission answer. The unanimity of Indian 
public opinion on the subject is so striking that it is one of the minor 
tragedies of the present political situation that the bureaucracy have 
brushed it aside and have been so obsessed by the difficulties of their 
servants that they have treated even the considered criticisms of Indians 
on this sulgect almost with contempt. It is well-known to all that at 
the time of the introduction of the Montagu Seforms very considerable 
revision and enhancement of salaries and other privileges were conferred 
on the services and the comment was freely made and could hardly be 
contradicted that that was one of the means by which the late Mr, 
Montagu was able to get some little support to this scheme of reforms* 
There were those amongst us who even then raised a voice of protest 
against the financial liabilities sought to be freely imposed in the country 
but our voice was a voice in the wilderness. 

It is admitted by the Lee Commission itself that when the reconp 
mendations of the Islington Commission were examined by the Secretary 
of State in 1919-20 ^three factors were prominently before him, namely 
(1) bhe specid stress laid on the increasing associatioB of Indians in 
a^inistration, (2) the new policy of progressive realisation of Self- 
government, and (3) the marked change in the cost of living. What 
then has happened in the interval to re-examine the position of tlm 
services! Has the Indianisation proceeded more rapidly than wan antici- 
pated ! On the other hand^ the progress in this direction has been % 
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dow, to illibertl^ ao opposed to the i^irit of the Aot and the ptomhHk 
made thereander that the Lea Oommisaion ia oompelled to reoommend 
a ^ater and a more rapid IndianiaatioD of the Serrioea. Has the new 
poKey regarding the realisation of Salf*goTemment been altered! On 
the oontrary> attempts are being made to make the oonatittttion more 
rigid, and to ^ ^reotype it by preyenting all aoope for expansion. Has 
the cost of livi^ gone up and*ia it more than what it was in 1919* 
19201 The veriest tyro in eoonomios must confess that there has been 
a great fall siooe the daye of the armistice and bureaucracies here and 
Governments in England are not tired of issuing Government commu* 
niques^ showing how the cost of living has steadily gone down. What 
then is the compelling reason for a re*examination of the entire question t 
Let the liCe Commission again answer. The orders which were passed 
during the course of the years 1919-1920 on the recommendation of the 
Islington Commission, suffered inevitably from having been based on an 
investigation which subsequent events were rendering obsolete.*' 

An Irrational Attitude. 

This is a candid confession of the limitations of human forethought 
and is it to 1>e suggested that what was not foreseen in one sphere 
has been completely foreseen in another! Rave not subsequent events 
rendered obsolete other orders of the Government ! ' The best laid plant 
of men and mice gang agley.' Why then this irrational attitude of 

{ reserving the status quo** when any question of examining the reform 
sheme and scrapping the present system is mooted! As a matter of 
fact, by altering the rules framed under the statute* a more liberid 
scheme of Self-government can be granted to the Provincial Govern* 
ments and no Statutory Commission need visit this country and certify 
our fitness for that purpose. But under the scheme of the Lee Com* 
mission recommendations even statutory changes have to be effected 
and it is incomprehensible how those that cry 'hands off the act* for one 
purpose can countenance the iconoclast for other purposes. V 

The next stage. 

Full Provincial autonomy should be granted with the Executive 
completely responsible to the Legislature. That ia to say, all subi<M)ts 
in the Provinces should be transferred to the control of Ministers and 
the Province should have the right to raise loans, to impose and 
alter provincial taxes and generally to manage all matters affecting the 
internfJ administration of the Province. 

The need for obtaining the previous sanction of 'the Government 
of India regarding legislation on any provincial^ aubJect shall be 
aispensed with the assent of the Governor, for a bill passed by the 
Council being alone required. 

The term of office of future Members of thw Legislative Oovncils 
should be five years. 

The question of lowering the franchise should be^ examined, but 
any extension of franchise should be coupled with an increase of the 
strengtia of the Council and a decrease of the siae of the electorate. 

A measure of responsible Government should be introduced in' the 
Ctovernment of India. * 
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All mMiUm passed by tfie Assembly eyoept fioanoe bills should be . 
4ippiOTed by an Upper Chamber. 

The eontrol of the Secretary of State and of Parliament diould 
be relaxed to the extent that responsibility is introduced in the Central 
OoTemmeot 

The question of division and reorganisation of Provinces on a 
linguistic basis should be taken up immediately and settled at as early 
a date possible. 

Law and Order. The Bengal Ordinance. 

It is generally asserted that the subject of law and order casts 
such onerous responsibilities on those who are charged with administering 
it, that it is unsafe to transfer it to the hands of popular leaders. There 
can be no greater misapprehension and the whole history of democratic 
Governments proves that the preservation of internal order is best done not 
by autocracies but by those who can speak in the name of, and act on 
behalf of the people. 

Take the &ngal Ordinance relating to the anarchist movements in 
that unfortunate Presidency, which has received unanimous condemna- 
tion at the hands of all sections of the Indian Public. We have found 
ourselves unable to support the authorities, first because the normal pro- 
cedure of consulting representative public opinion through the Reformed 
Councils has been adopted and secondly and even more because the 
actions of the bureaucracy in the past have not inspired us with that 
confidence in the necessity and wicdom of their acts which we mue^ 
have, ere we give our support to such extreme steps. These extra- 
ordinary steps, these Draconian powers can be justifi^ not by reason 
and logic for there are none, not by proof for it is not forthcoming, 
but by complete faith and trust. And that trust can never be forth- 
coming unless the administration is in the hands of an elected member 
of the people. It is indeed a matter of surprise to me why this psycholo- 
gical fact is not appreciated and the simple criticism is so often advanced 
that law and order are not safe in democratic hands. 

Foreign Propaganda. 

We have to go out into the world, we have to preach our religion 
and our philosophy to other nations ; we have to give expression to our 
political aims and aspirations to other peoples than our own ; we have 
to show especially to the nations of Europe that we are not the half- 
civilized savages that we are pictured to be. There are people who 
will readily retort that we should set our own house in order first, be- 
fore we can do these things : but I believe that the solution of domestic 
problems will be sooner reached by the experience which we shall aoquir^ 
through such work outside our own country. I have seen how western 
nations are anxious to get into touch with one another and what pains 
they, take to interpret their country to others and I consider this one 
of the most important items of our programme. 

It is not my purpose to-day to go into the question of how the 
splendid Indian Marine which existed for centuries and carried on not. 
merely coastal trade, but trade on the broad seas and brought the Indian 
rarities to the markets of the Levantine border, to the sandy Soasts of 
Arabia, the fertile valleys tf Persia and even the Egyptian territorieif 
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bow miob a Marina hat diiappaarad altofetihor. Nor do I wuh to |how 
to TOO tko tonlble kandkapa wkioh aro in the way of the healthy 
telopmeot of eiiefa a Marinoi the ayetem of deferred rebatea* the unfair 
euta that are effected hr powerful oombinea. There haa ariaen one 
meamataiiee ainee the report XMeroantile Btarine Committee) waa pub- 
liahed which I think deaenrea careful conaideration. The Lee Commiaaion 
haa auggeated and the auggeation. haa been accepted by the Gk)rernment 
that the members of the All*Iodia aervioea should be entitled to a 
certain number of free paaaagea in and from England for themaelrea 
and their familiea# Here is a case where help could be giyen to an 
Indian yenture without any very great aacrifioe. The Oovernment may 
i^arantee that ite aervanta would be asked to travel by a particular 
line^ of ateamera if within a definite period qf say three yearsi an 
Indian Company is formed whidi would undertake the weekly service 
of passenger traffic between Bombay and London. We shali wait and 
see if the suggestion is acted upon. 

A Word to the Britisher. 

^ And here let me apeak quite frankly to the Britisher what we 
Indians feel about our own condition* the future of our country* and 
the attitude of the ordinary Englishman to the aspirations of the 
country. I would ask the Britisher* who speaks as though the Indian 
is incapable of understanding the implications of his wishes or una* 
ble to realise the true interests of his country or his countryman* 

imagine for a moment what his feelings would be if he were 
by some supernatural power placed in the position that Indims 
occupy to-day. Fancy a Frenchman* or Italian ruling Great Britain and 
asking the Englishman to accept what is offered and to be grateful for 
favours already received* because forsooth* he knows what is best for 
them and they are incapable of realising their own true interests. Fancy 
a foreigner coming and preaching a sermon to you about your working 
dasBCs* the scandalous manner in which they have been treated in the 
past* the iniquities heaped on the submerged tenth* the crying evils of 
unemployment and the humiliations of the poor and the helpless in your 
country 1 Fancy a stranger giving you perfect laws* iudioious powers* un- 
failing justice and irreproachable administrators and yet the people of 
your country are kept at arm’s length* treated with scant courtesy if not 
with open hostility in other rerlms* at every step made painfully 
conscious of the fact that they are a subject race* humiliated in the 
eyes of the other great nations* incapable of protecting themselves 
against foreign invasions and hopelessly indebted to other nations for 
every single industry of any importance to a civilised nation f Would 
^e Englishman accept such a position with resignation* would he settle 
down with a sense of satisfied security* would you who sing with just 
pride your national anthems and your Rule Britannias* JL ask would you 
toen follow the advice which is so constantly given to us Indiaiu.and 
would you rest content when others chide you for lack of gratitude 1 
Just picture to yourself* men of a proud past who have sacrificed 
so much of the oostiiieir of your race for drinking deep from the pure 
fountain of liberty and equaJity* what your response would be for 
those who exhort you to leave well alone because you eqjoy the 
blessings of a just rule which has brought e you a measure of peace 
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MCQxity I And why thdn do you fool ihiM} wo IndiAiio aro aubai^d 
whA diflhrent ieelingsi why then do yon oondontn ni of rank ihgiati* 
tttde» why then do you upbraid *tti as i^tioal agitators inoapaMe of 
appreciating what is good for our country* when we know perfect 
well what your own attitude would kane been were you ever in our 
position I 

The non-Brahmin morement stands . not for fear but faith, not 
for terrorism but trust, not for a class but for the entire oommunityt 
Its appeal is to the ponsdenoe as well as to reason. Believing in 
**the infinite value of every human soul" it seeks to liberate the 
spirit of man from every needless fetter, and regarding him as a 
moral being it endeavours to secure him in the privilege of free 
choice. It brings into relief the diverse aspects of a natign’s life uid 
emphasises the fact that any lopsided development or attention to only 
one phase of reform is fatid to real politick advance. The principle 
of departmentalism, fatal enough in the realm of administration, is still 
more fatal in the realm of thought. The various problems with which 
a citizen has to deal are not isolated, but vitally and essentially 
inter-related and it is hopeless to attempt to tackle any one of them 
as though it existed in a water-tight compartment. 


EESOLUTIONS PASSED. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference:— 

1, (A) The OBJBC7 of the All- India Non-Brahmin Congress shall be the attainment 
of Swaraj or Home Buie for India as a component part of the British Empire at 
as early a date as possible by all peaceful legitimate and oonstitational means, by 
promoting goodwill and amity among the difleient oommnnitiea of India, through 
safeguarding their interests by means of oommnnal representation, and by social 
amelioration, and reorganisation. 

(B) Efery person who is not a Brahmin and who is over 81 years of age shall 
be eligible to become a member of the Non-Brahmin Congress. 

(C) Erery Delegate to the Congress shall express in writing bis aoceptanoe of 
the above object of the Congress and his willingness to abide by this oonstitntion 
and by the rnlei framed therennder, 

(D) The AU-lndia Non-Brahmin Congress organisation will consist of : 

(1) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress. 

(2) The Provincial Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(8) The District Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(A) The Bnbdivisional or Talnka Non-Brahmin Congress Committees affiliated to 
the Dietiiot Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(5) Political Associations or pnbiic bodies reoognised by the Provincial Noa- 
Brahmin Congress Committee. 

(6) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress Committee. 

All-India Committee. ^ 

(E) The AU-lndJa Non-Biahmln Congress Committee shall at present be ooastl- 
tated^as follows • 

(1) Twenty-font xepTesentatives, one representating each District of the Madraa 
Presidency. 

(2) Two members representing the city of Madras. . 

(8) Fifteen members representing the Bombay Presidency exoloding Bombay Oitj. 

(4) Two representatives tor the City of Bombay. ^ 

(6) Eight representatives representing Central Provinces and Berar. 

(6) One representative tor the^ City of Nagpnr. 
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(9) Tike PMMent of the AlModio Nen^Brehsita Co&gieii for the jear ihall be 
M ee-ofieio member ol the Oommittee tad tta PMfdeat tor the jeer eod ell ea- 
Pieiideiite of the lifon-Btebmin GoBgrem ead the Oeaerel Seeieteij ead ell ProTiaoiel 
Beereteriei ahell be ex-ofloio membere of the Oommittee, 

(G) There shell be one Geoerel Seoreterj for the AlMadie Noa-Brehmln Coneieie 
who efaell for the preeent be e reaideot of Ifedree. 

(H) There ahell be two Pro?inoiel SeeieterieB tor Mediae, two tor Bombej, end 
one for Oentrel Proriooea end Berer. 

( I ) The heedqeertera 0 ! the AlMndSe NoD»Brebmin Oongrem ahell be the Cite 
of Medrea. 

(J) Fifteen membera ahell form the qnomm for e meeting of the Committee, 

Thia Oongreaa leqoeata Sir « P. Theegereje Ohettj, the leader of the Non* 

Brehmlna, to be e life member of the All-indu Non- Brahmin Gongxeaa Committee, 

II. Thia Gongreaa, while enziona to bring ebont e reel end leating nnttj among 
the different political partiea in the ooentrj, ia emphetloellj of opinion that the 
Non-Brahmin political party can oo-operete only with thoae political bodtea or 
Amooiationa which here for their goal Swara) or Home Rale within the Britiah 
Empire; whoae methoda of political agitation are of a atriotly oonatitntionai cbaraeter. 
and not calonlated to bring the Qofernment to a atand-atil], by direct action or 
other aimilar methoda and which reoogniae the principle of communal repreaentation 
in the aerricea ol the country, whether honorary or paid, for the Non-Brahmin, 
Hindu, Chriatian, Mnhammadan, or other oommnnitiea of India, 

Beforma Qneation. 

III, Haring loyally accepted the aoheme of reforma promulgated by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and having oo-operated with the anthoritiea in working 
through the repieaentationa of the people the ajatem of Dyarohy for the lait fonr 
years, thia Congress of Non-Brahmins is of opinion that the time has come for the 
smooth working of the administration, and that for satisfying the politioal needs of 
the hour the present oonatitation shonld be revised and a farther step should be 
taken to liberalise the inatitutioni towards greater self-government. 

^ In partlcnlar this Conference is of opinion: (a) that fall provincial aotonomy 
with full responsible government should immediately be given to the I'rovinces, (b) 
that a measure of responsible government should be introduced in the Central Gov- 
ernment, (c) that the period of eziitenoe of fntnre Legislative Conncils should be 
extended to five yeara, (d) that the franobiae may be extended, but in any event 
the size of the electorates ihonld be reduced and the number of membera inoreaaed. 

Communal Bepreientation, 

lY, (a) This Congress ia emphatioally of opinion that the Non-Brahmin com- 
munities shonld have proper and adequate representation both in the Legislative 
Conncils, Legislative Assembly, and the Connoil of State and other honorary posts, 
and also in the Government services of the oonntry in proportion to their nnmerioal 
strength and while noting with regret that the Government have not adequately 
appreciated the gravity of the problem and in partionlar the need for Inoreaaing the 
strength of the Non-Brahmin element in the servioes, strongly urges on the antho- 
rities to give immediate effect to the principle mentioned above and thus promote 
the welfare of the maaies and satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Non-Brahmin 
public. 

(b) This Congress notes with regret the present position of the Non-Brahmin 
Offloials and exhorts Non-Brahmin Officers and Officials to organise and form them- 
selves into Non-Brahmin Official Associations to safegnard their interests. 

Y. In view of the paramount importanoe of ednoating the masses and the 
efperienoe of other conntries which shows that the diffusion of elementary ednoation 
is essential to the general progrcN, this Non-Brahmin Congress .orges upon the 
Cbvernments of the different provinces, and the Local Bodies, philanthropic Associa- 
tions and individnais, the neceeslty of Uking early steps to etinaentary ednoatlos^ 
free and compulsory. * 

This Congress further emphatioally urges on all Non-Brahmins the necessity of 
snoonraging ednoation among Non-Brahmin girls and earnestly requests Non-Brahmin 
Mients not to place any impedimenta in the way ol the ednoation of their girlA 

YI, This Congress of All-India Non-Brabmins places on record ite deep gratitndo 
for the efforts of Bit F. Theagaraya Chetty ia promoting the condition of the Non- 
Biahmins and ite entire confidence in hie leadership. 
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Btoffttlon of tbe DopnMed OImmi. 

VU. Tbto CkmgnM la firmly of opinion that the prograaa of the ootntiy In 
nil direetlona ia greatly hampered by the preaent oonditloa of the depreaaed olaaaei^ 
and while appreciating the elEorta made by the Nadraa and Bombay Legiatatniei 
towarda their amelioration, ezhorta them and the public generally to work tigetCnaly 
tor the early removal oi nntonohabillty which ia a atigma on the nation. 

VIII. Thia Oongreaa ezpreaaea Ita airong indignation againat and reOorda ite 
moat emphatio condemnation of the high-handed and provoking inanlt oflered by the 
Badver of Phandarpnr to the aaored memory of Bt. Namdev ny breaking the Palki 
and aaaanlting the membera forming the proceaaion, and alao by obatrncticg the 
worahip at the apot named Namdev Payari. 

Indiana Overaeaa. 

IX iThia Oonferenoe viewa with indignation the treatment given to Indiana in 
aome of the coloniea and in particnlar the treatment accorded to Indian Settlera 
in Kenya and South Africa and nrgea on the anthoritiea the imperative neoeaiity 
of the adoption of a policy of atriot reciprocity of treatment and retaliation and 
the atoppage . of all emigration to any of the coloniea till the diaabilitiea* of the 
Indian Settlera abroad are entirely removed. 

K. Thia Gongreaa ia emphatically of opinion that the political progreaa of the 
country ia hampered by the aooial ayatem prevailing at preaent among the Hindna 
and strongly eaborts the leadera of the Hindn oommnnity to remove the diaabllttiea 
of the caate ayatem and in paitionlar nrgea the repreaentativea in the Legislative 
Conncila to^ anpport legislative measures for aooial amelioration. 

XI. (a) Thia Oongreaa ia emphatically of opinion that State-i|^|d and State sub- 
ventions should be freely given for the proper encouragement and development of 
nascent indigenous industries and that a strong and effeotive protective tariff should 
be built up to safeguard such industries, eapeeialiy in their early stage of develop- 
ment against unfair foreign competition. 

fb) This Oongreaa exhorts all Non-Brahmins to support and encourage indigenous 
industries by giving preference even at some sacrifice to Indian products over 
Imported commodities. 

Reorganisation of Provinces. 

XII. Thia Congress ia of opinion that the question of the division and 
reorganisation of provinces on llnguiatio basia ahould be taken up and settled at aa 
early a date as possible. 

XIII. Thia Congress strongly exhorts the Non-Brahmin communities and 
asBooiationa to organise themselves and capture the elective seats in all local Self- 
Government Institutions. 

XIV. This Congress is of opinion that the conditions of the labourers should 
be improved in ^ country and supports the general principles of the legislation 
contemplated regardiim Trade Unions. 

XV. (a) ^is Conference viewa with regret the disproportionate expenditure 
which the Government incurs on the Military Services of the country and is of 
opinion that it should ^ considerably decreased so as to release the revenues now 
absorbed in such expenditure for more utilitarian purposes. 

(b) Thia Conference is further of opinion that greater facilities should be 
afforded for the military training of Indians especially to the oommiaaioned ranks. 

Village Propaganda. 

XVI. (a) This Oongreaa exhorts all Non-Brahmins to carry on a vigorous and 

intensive propaganda especially in the villages of the different provinces and form 
as many Taluk and District Non-Brahmin Congress Committees aa possible during 
the coming year. o 

(b) In view of the fact that without adequate funda it is impoasible to effectively 
carry on politioaU activities, thia Congress authoriaea the All-India Non-Brahmin 
Congreas Committee tocoUect funds for the purpose. 



The Jamiat-ul-Ulema. 

MORADABAD^nm JANOART 1996. 

The epecial eeaaioii of the Jamlat-Ui-Uleiiia of 1924 » nnlike the pre- 
vlous ijpro yean* was held separately from the National Congress at 
Moradabad in the U. P. oh the 11th Jannary 1925. 

Monlvi ABDUL HAFIZ, Chairman of the Reception Committee, read 
his welcome address in Urdu. After welcoming the delegates he mourned 
the death of Hafiz Mahomed Ismail, who had been elected Chairman 
of ^the Reception Committee and of Bi- Amman, whose place in the 
political world could not be filled by any other lady. He emphasised 
the necessity of maintaining a body of learned men like the Jamiat to 
cope with the problems mentioned in the presidential address of the 
late Sheikh-ul-Hind as well as the new ones like Council-entry, Shuddhi, 
Sangathan and Irtidad. He approved of the scheme of Tanzim and 
asked the Jamiat to take all Muslim Wakfs under its control and spend 
the money realised therefrom on religious education and oriental learning 
for which it must draw up a comprehensive scheme and appoint a 
Finance Board. He denounced the British policy in Egypt which he 
characterised as beiog based on injustice and contrary to British 
pledges. He deprecated Non-Muslim interference in Muslim reUgioua 
places, and vehemently opposed Britain's policy in Hedjaz and Iraq, 
linless British and other Non-Muslim influences in Hedjas and Iraq 
were eradicated, Khilafat question could not be said to have been 
satisfactorily solved. He expressed satisfaction at the exile of Kiog Hussain 
and welcomed Ibn Saud's summoning of the World Conference of Muslims. 

With regard to the question of Hindu-Muslim Unity, Moulvl Abdul 
Hafiz said that the success ot this Conference depends on its effort to 
restore Hindu-Muslim relations. Diflerence in a country inhabited by 30 
crores of persons were quite natural, but regarding arson, murder and 
loot as justifiable on religious grounds, he said, is based on ignorance 
and Could not go under the cloak of religion. Ceremonies of mourning, 
music before the mosque, and compulsory prevention of cow-slaughter 
were things mostly based on selfishness. Place-hunting and personal 
animosities are given a religious colour by certain mean natures which 
were responsible for Hindu-Muslim dissensions, and for the policy of 
Government, which found a go 3d opportunity for enhancing duties on 
salt, the appointment of the Lee Commission, the spurning of resolu- 
tions made by the Legislative Assembly and lastly, the passing of the 
Bengal Ordinance by the Viceroy, in conclusion, he emphasised the 
necessity for the attainment of Swaraj, which was the very foundation 
gf their national existence. He thought that a national pact such as 
that prepared by Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajpat Rai, or the one prepared 
by Mr. C. R. Das, was essential. 

[The President, Moulana Abdul Mahasm Mahomed Sajjad read otijt 
some part of his address, which, however, was not available to the press.] 

• RESOLUTIONS. 

Nezrt day, Jan. 12th, the Jamiat-Ul-Ulema discussed resolutions. Mau- 
lanas Abdul Kasim of Benares, Nazir Ahmed Khujandi and Mahomed Nahn 
of Ludhiana discoursed on purely religious suhlects. The last Maulana also 
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on liioliitioiia on Egypt. He ezpreteed tbe eympathy of tiie Xnemoe 
‘Vilii Egyptiuis and oondemoed the British policy in Egypt whi^, in 
his opiSon, waa based on injostice. He dedared that the Government 
ought to leallie that every wrong done to Egypt would be felt by 7} 
crores of Indian Muslimst as deeply as if the wrong had been done to 
them. The present policv woold cause an* awakening among Egyptians, 
In tbe same way as Jallianwala had caused among Indians. 

Three resolutlona expresXng Ulemas* 'sorrow at the deaths of Saiyed 
Badruddin, Amir-i-Sheriat of Behar, Haji Mahomed Ismail who had been 
elected Chairman of the « Reception Committee of the present session, 
and Bi Amman, were announced as having been moved by the Presi- 
dent and passed by the Ulemas. 

The fourth resolution expressed the Ulemas* sorrow at the death of 
the son of the Amir of Afghanistan, while the fifth resolution ofieTed 
•congratulations to Maulana ^ah Mohiuddin, on his electimi as Amir*i- 
Sheriat of Bihar, 

Tbb Kobat Riots* 

Maulana Daud Ghaznavi spoke on the resolution relating to the 
Kohat incidents and pointed out that soon after the expression of sorrow 
hy Mudlm leaders, on the happenings at Multan, Pandit (.Madan Mohan 
Malaviya had started his Sanghatan movement, which, along with the 
" Shuddhi movement, had dealt a blow to the cordial relations between 
Hindus and Muslims, which prevailed at the time of the speaker's 
* incarceration for two years. He blamed the Government for its gross 
and culpable negligence and expressed himself against the Hindu move 
to obtain for frontier Hindus more rights than they were entitled tcs 
because the latter must, on the basis of their numerical strength, have 
only 15 per cent rights. He traced tbe genesis of Kohat incidents to 
Shuddhi and Sangathan, and said that at Kohat tbe Hindus had turned 
their homes into fortresses and provided themselves with ammunition 
and when Muslims were returning from the Deputy Commissioner's 
house, they were fired on by Hindus. Muslims could not escape except 
by setting fire to the houses the majority of which belong^ to the 
Hindus and, as Hindus happened to be rich, there was considerable 
loss of property. 

Gulbaroa Riots. 

Maulana Nazir Ahmed Khojandi spoke on the resolution regarding 
Gulbarga riots and said that the British Government, which was setting 
two communities against each other in British India, had cleverly 
brought about the riots at Gulbarga, There could be no more just 
ruler than the Nizam, who bad appointed Hindus as kanungos and 
patwaris in the majority of villages. 

Maulana Mubarak Hussain spoke on the resolution congratulating 
Ibn Saud for summoning a World Conference of Muslims, and remarked 
that even if a dog had tom ex-Kfng Hussain to pieces and throv^ 
his bones outside the Holy Land, he, too, would be entitled to the 
gratitude of Muftlims. He accused Hussain of an unholy alliance with 
non<?Muslim powers, * which were out to destroy the Muslim religious 
centre. 

RBMDtTlOH OF BBBAB; • 

Maulana Bashir Ahmed spoke on the resolution favouring Mditicm 
of Berar to the Nizam. Hindu-Muslim unity would not be achieved unless , 
the Congress declared itselfc in favonr of the rendition of Berar* 



All-India Christian Conference 

BOMBAT^mh DBCEMBBB 19H 

The eleventh session of the * All-India Christian Conference met on 
the 29th December at the Y.M.C.A. Hall* Lamington Road, Bombay. After 
the welcome address was over, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee proposed Dr. Chitamber to the PresidentiAilp, and spoke of the 
latter's abilities. The motion was seconded and supported by Rai Bahador 
Mukherjee* who considered that the fact of the President-Elect not having 
gone to gaol was the greatest qualification. Dr. Chitamber then took 
the chair amidst applause, and delivered his inaugural address. Delegates 
from other parts of India numbered 31, representing the Panjab, Bengal* 
United Provinces, Behar. Central Provinces and Madras. 

Mr. T. Buell, Principal of the American Mission High School, and 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the All-India Christian 
Conference, in welcoming the delegates* made a short speech dealing 
with the position of Indian Christians in the public life of India. He 
agreed with* Mr. K. T. Paul* President of the last session of the 
Conference, that India's tradition of religious tolerance was so strong 
that they could be safe against persecution, but while other communities 
were trying not only to safeguard their rights but to establish their 
denominational rights in Legislatures, local bodies and even in educational 
institutions, they had to defend themselves against being swamped. 
Responsibility* said Mr. Buell, grew by its exercise* and Christians 
were in a position to furnish a good example of comradeship and 
co-operation. He would ask for a Committee whose chief aim would 
be attained to Christian interests when programmes and Constitutlona 
were framed. Continuing* the Chairman drew attention to the recent 
All-Party Conference* and said that if things progressed* Indian Christians 
should so act as to be absolved from the reproach that they never 
voiced their claims. 

PRBSXOSMTiaL AdDBBSS. 

Dr. J. R. Chitamber* Principal* Lucknow Christian College* made a long 
speech* In the course of which he deplored the recent Hindu-Muslim riots in 
various parts of India and referred proudly to the help rendered by the Indian 
Christian community to both Hindus and Mussalmans without taking sides. 
Referring to the Delhi Unity Conference, the President said that he was not 
quite sure of its complete success* or that of the All -Parties Conference* 
which met at Bombay in November last. The Resolutions passed at 
those Conferences were, no doubt* of far-reaching consequence* but it 
remained to be seen how far they could practically work them out. 

far as the Bombay Conference was concerned, in the President's 
opinion* it did nothing more than condemn the Bengal Ordinance and 
ratify the Gandhi~Das Agreement. What he meant to say was that 
it was not sufficient merely for the leaders to meet;* they should be 
imbued with a real spirit of righteousness and bFoad-mindedness. ’Drr 
Chitamber* continuing* pleaded for the giving up of intoxicant liquore 
by the members of the. community* for better educational facilities for 
their boys, and also pl^ed against inter-communal marriages* 

Spei&ng of the Indian Christians in relation to Indian political life* 
the President emphatically dedared that they were for Co-Operation* 
not for Non-Co-Operation* He did not believe in a destructive policy* 
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Notliiag was to be gained by racial hatred. He waa willing to eo- 
oonrage the Charka and khadder ai typifying Indian art and indnatry* 
but opined that Western goods tooald not altogether be boyoottod. 
Did they not profit by Western innovations and diacoveries a^ did 
they not owe gratitnde to the West? Dr. Chitamber, while admitting 
toe jnstice and reasonableness of the cry of India for Indians, deprecated 
it if it was synonymous with ^*down with the West, or down with 
everything foreign'*. *'We are for evolution and not for revolution/* 
observed the President, and quoted the histories of other coontrlea to 
show how revolutions really affected National interests. Concluding^ 
Dr« Cbitamber ably disdussed the question of communal representation, 
and had no hesitation in throwing in his lot with other communities. 
What he wanted fellow Christians to be was to show themselves not 
as Indian Christians, but as Christian Indians. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The All-India Indian Chrbtians Conference re-assembled next day* the 
30th December, to discuss resolutions. A* motion urging the introduction 
of religious instruction in educational institutions with a view to building up 
strong character and discipline among the youth of the country, which 
were essential for any scheme of Swaraj, was opposed on the ground 
toat it was too late- in the day for the Government to take action, 
and also that the problem was too weighty to be disposed of immediately, 
and the Conference decided to postpone its consideration 'sine die*. 
The Conference agreed to the proposal that the All- India Catholic 
Association should be asked to appoint representatives to meet the 
members of the Conference at a Round Table Conference to investigate 
the means of bringing about Catholic participation in the Ali-lndla 
Christian Conference, so as to make it representative of the entile 
body of Indian Christians. The Conference also appointed a Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Dr. John Matthai to report on 
toe economic of Indian Christians. The consideration of a letter from 
the Bengal Indian Christian Conference, desiring disaffiliation from the 
All- India organisation on the ground that it wished to be a purely 
religious body, was postponed till the next session. 

The Conference next passed a resolution on the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance, disapproving and protesting against its enactment, s^ 
urging the Indian Government to take immediate steps to secure 
a reversal of the anti- Indian policy in Natal, and to move the Imperial 
Government to advice the Crown to disallow toe Ordinance under Section 
05 of toe South Africa Act of 1909. Another resolution welcomed toe 
Unity Conference at Delhi as an expression of the establishment of 
peace and goodwill, and assured toe Conference's support thereto. A 
temperance resolution, holding up the total prohibition of the sale and 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors and intoxicating drugs save for sdentifio 
and medicinal purposes as the aim of all temperance reformers in this 
land, was next passed. A suggestion by Mr. Buell stipulating complete 
abstinence from liquors as a condition of Church membership wafi 
thrown out by toe whole Conference. Consideration waa given to a 
letter from Pandit Motilal Nehru on the question of the participation 
6f the Conference in* the All Parties Conference, in which connection 
it was resolved that though a communal body, unlike the Congreto or 
the liberal Federation, toe Conference responded to the invitation to 
take part in all efforts to bring about unity/ and in the making of 
a constructive scheme for Self-Government in India, and a|fpointod 
deputies to act on its behalf, consistent with its Constttutionr«in the 
All Parties or any other aifnilar Conference. 
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Tbb Bbhgal. Obdinamcb, 

Tbe Conference again met on the 3xst December to dlecnaa further 
reeomttons. the chief of which related to the position In Bengal aud 
the Bengal Ordinance. This motion condemned ^e violence, terrorism 
ud assassination of Government officials but disapproved the introdoc*^ 
tton of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance and application 
of Regulation 111. It expressed the opinion that the methods adopted 

the Government were futile and suggested that if evidence was forth* 
coming of the existence of revolutionary activities the Government should 
consult a few non-officials and men like High Court Judges and only 
then introduce on their recommendation a special legislation for a speedy 
and, if necessary^ secret trial of suspects. The resolution alio u ged 
the final repeal of Regulation 111. 

. Professor A. T. Roy, who moved the resolution, said that the proper 
remedy for the revolutionary movement would be to meet the demanda 
of the people. The Bill which was to be introduced in the Bengal 
Council would perpetute a state of things without parallel in civilised 
society. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukexjee admitted that anarchy was rampant 
in Bengal, but said that did not justify the Government's present course. 
He moved an addendum which was incorporated into the resolution 
stating that. If in any special circumstances, the Government found it 
impossible to place any suspect bdore the court or tribunal for public 
trial, the entire evidence should be placed before a few Judges of High 
Court and an equal number of select non-officials and that no action 
should be taken against any suspect until the evidence has been ex* 
^ined and he has been given a chance to meet the charges. 

The amendment of Pothan Joseph to endorse the views of the 
Bengal Indian Christian Association on repression in Bengal, which 
inter alia" condemned the terrorism if any but did not agree that a 
widespread revolutionary conspiracy existed and disapproved the Ordi- 
nance and regulation, was defeatel by the casting vote of the 
President. 

The original motion was then put to vote and carried with slight 
modifications which included the deletion of a clause characterising the 
methods of Government as futile. 

The addendum moved by Mr. Sebastian was also carried. It read : 
*'Witb a view to secure conditions which discourage anarchical violence,, 
the conference urges upon the British Parliament through the Govern- 
ment of India the desirability of immediate advance in self-government 
of India, and to that end ask for a Round Table Conference on tinea 
supported by representatives of the Indian Christian community. 
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The 36th session of the National .Social Conference was held in 
Xncknow on Dec. 29th under the presidency of Mr G. K. Devadhar^ when 
for the first time an animated discussion was raised on the question 
•of divorce among the Hindus. The Conference lasted for over seven 
hours and the attendance included not only several of the delegates 
•of the^ All-India Liberal Federation^ but many leaders and gentlemen 
belonging to orthodox families of the Province* Those present included 
Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, the Hon. Sir Raja Rampal Singh, JJr. Paranjpye 
and many others. • * 


Ptfc GOKARAN NATH MISRA, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, made an exceedingly interesting speech in the course of which 
he related the progress of the social reform movement during the last few 
years. He made an earnest plea on behalf of widows relating to the ques- 
tion of perpetual widowhood. Dealing with signs of relaxation of casis, 
the Pandit touched on a personal note when he. an orthpdox Brahmin, 
•dined in the company of Ruropeans and Mahomedans. He exhaustively 
dealt with the question of untouchability and the question of depressed 
classes an j said that some measure of success had been attained in the 
province and they need not be despondent in regard to the future. 


After dealing with ^e work of various social service organisations. 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra touched on the question of toleration amonl 
the various communities in the country. Referring to the oft-recurring Hindu- 
Moslem riots he said that nothing can produce more poignant sorrow in the 
heart of a true Indian patriot than such exhibitions of communal strife* 
Every thinking Indian is convinced of this fundamental truth in our struggle 
for freedom, that India can never become free unless unity of heart has 
been accomplished among the various communities of India, parti- 
cularly the Hindu and the Moslem, and the kind of aggression on 
either side should be ruthlessly condemned and care should be 
taken that nothing is done on either side which would ofiend the 
susceptibilities of the other community. Hindus and Moslems should 
regard themselves as Indian first and members of their respective 
community next. Undoubtedly one cause of recent communal troubles 
is that during the exciting days of the Non-co-operation movement vast 
forces were let loose which would not find any proper outlet and have 
now burst forth in fury in communal violence. 

Mr. G. K. DEVADHAR, President, in the course of his address 
reviewed at length the progress of the Indian National Social Reform 
movement and touched upon the question of Social Reform and Social 
Service and said, with reference to the depressed classes, that the. 
movement at Vykom which was started to improve their condition ana 
assert their rights was one which deserved their sympathy, 
pro^ra It was* earned on simply for the removal of social injustice 
with* the help of thrf people of the province and after securing their 
general sympathy and support which, it must be recognised, would be 
j^ry slow to come. Care must be taken that these persons must not 

game. He made a strong plea on behalf of 
elevation of the aborigins and labouring classes and 
concluded with a strong appeal for communal tolerance. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
RESOLUnONS. 

Resolutions were then passed. The Social Confetenoe recorded the^ 
tease of loss sustaioei by the death of Mrs. Ramabhai Ranade* H. H. 
the Maharajah of Travancore and several other distinguished Indiana 
connected with Social Reform movement. 

On the motion of Mr. C.*Y« Chiutamani, who made a very appeal* 
ing speech, seconded by Mr. V. N. Tewari of the Servants of India 
Society, a resolution exhorting fhe people of India to remove untouch- 
ability and give complete equality to the untouchable classes was passed. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye moved a resolution urging the abolition of the 
caste system. A very instructive speech emphasising the importance of wo- 
men's education was delivered by Mrs. Phulawati Shukla, a young lady 
student, daughter of Pandit Gokarn Nath Misra. The resolution which she 
supported was moved by^Mr. N. M. Joshl, ii.L.a., exhorting people to spread 
education amongst girls and women and develop home industry and 
education. An amendment to include the Charka among home industries* 
was significantly negatived. 

Divorce in Hindu Society. 

The resolution that was discussed at length with considerable warmth 
aiM animation ran as follows; — *'That this Conference is strongly of 
opinion that •the time has arrived when an earnest endeavour should 
be made by the social reformers to educate public opinion on the 
desirability of getting divorce recognised by Hindu society and law." 

Pandit Kishan Prasad Kaul of the Servants of India Society, the 
mover of the resolution, condemned the present system of Hindu social 
life in respect of the freedom of women. Pandit Praksharanjan Sapra» 
iE supporting, pleaded for the freedom of women and said a free married 
life was helpful to the growth of the moral elevation of communities. 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, m.l.a., opposed the resolution pointing out that 
it affected the fundamentals of the Hindu society. 

Dr, Paranjpye said that only a few of the higher castes did not 

observe the custom of divorce and the idea of divorce was not alien 

to India. He said they wanted a law both for monogamy and divorce. 
He maintained that when they claimed political liberty, they must equally 
daim liberty m socidil life also. 

Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru also supported the resolutiou. 

Pandit Harkaran nath Misra. if l.a., Thakur Mashal Singh M.L.c,r 

and Mr. C. S. Deole put forward vigorous opposition to the resolution 
which was consequently negatived. 

Other Resolutions. 

Resolutions advocating removal of purda. urging for legislative 

measures to enlarge women's property rights, extension of women 
sufirage. temperance reform, raising the marrlsgable age for boys and 
girls, pushing forward the movement for widow marriage, favouring re- 
admission of Hindn converts to other religions into Hindu society, and 
tppealing for the uplift of the aboriginals were also passed. 

A resolution was also passed regarding the constitution of the Social 
Conference appointing a Standing Committee to consider the question 
of organising the Conference on a broader basis and authorising that a 
Stan ling Committee be appointed by them or similar organisations 
working for the advancement of Social Reform to take all necessary 
steps to finally determine the constitution of the Conference. 

The Conference terminated after speeches eulogising the work of the 
present* sessions. 



The All-India Social Conference. 

BBUiAUM—2tth DECEMBER 1924. 

The AU*liidia Social Conference was htid at Belganm on a7tb. Deceml>er 
2924 under the Presidency of Sir Sankaxan Nair. Mr. A. B. Lattlie* 
Chairman* Reception Committee* in the courae of his Welcome Address 
said that they were mee^ting in a very favourable atmosphere* and the 
old attitude of contempt for social reform had disappear^* and thanks 
to Mr. Gandhi* the people had begun to acknowMge that without 
aodal uplift ot the backward and depressed* political progress was not 
possible. Communal representation* he said* had only served to^ 
widen the gulf separating the Hindus and Mussalmans» and protection 
such as was given to Non-Brahmins in Madras might largdy avoid 
these evils. The only way was to cure' the body-politic of the disease 
of caste* and to free socUil relations from the incubus of Shastric or 
'Quaranic in j actions. Unless they reconstructed social life on a basis 
of equality* there was no hope of a bright future for the county. 
The President* Sir Sankaran Nair in the course of hia Presidential 
Address said : — 

The Great War has ejected a revolution. Everywhere* throughout 
the world, the down-trodden and oppressed are claiming equality with 
those who were their lords* in spite of the Bible* the Koran and the 
Sastras. In 1918 women were enfranchised in England. They are no^i 
eligible to sit in Parliament; the legal profession has been opened to 
them* they can sit in the jury box. A woman is a member of the 
Cabinet. They are Magistrates; The Universities have opened membership 
and degrees to them. Russia^ Germany* Scandinavia* and the whole oi 
Northern America except Qubec have also given the franchise to 
women. In America the Governor of Wyoming is a married woman. 
The Governor-elect of Texas is another. If these Governors prove suc- 
cessful* the road to the Presidentship will be smoothed. Many countriet 
have sent women as delegates to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. In Egypt the women are more insistent in their demand for 
Home Rule than men. In Angora the restrictions imposed upon women 
by their religion have already been got rid of. A woman is a Minister. 
Allow me to read the following extract from the Imdian Social 
Rbvobiixb : — 


AHQOBA AMD WOIIBM. 

**We take the following from the 'Muslim Herald* of Madras* dated 
istb July : Mustapha Kemal Pasha in a special World-wide News 
Service Despatch appearing in the 'New York Herald* and 'Tribute* 
writes: — *We found that any introduction of modem ideas did not 
coincide with the views of the Caliph. With the Caliphate deciding, 
like a High Court, on the regularitfes of any constitutional measure* it 
was .impossible to engct a law forbidding polygamy, when the Caliph 
was polygamous. The religious head has arrogated to himSelf Ae 
authority to decide on such matters. Whenever a law pertaining to 
national politics or national administration, civil or economical, was 
attempted, we were invariably faced with an opinion from the Cfldifdi. 
When we decided that women should not be forced to wear* a Veil, 
again we were face to face with a hostile opinion from the Caliph. 
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Aad w long u •oA an offica an^ilted and Inveatad with a alaistar 
powar nmalnad wltiiln tba boidara of onr coonttyi any oidoton 
nanag from that office woold tie aa impediment In the way of out 
pfogresi aa a natioiie So we decided to dispenae with oor own religioua 

a >rema head while wa were diapensing with the Christiaa rdigioua 
cea. Every religion or denomination, be it Moalem or Chriatian, within 
the domaina of our country must recogniae the TurUah Conatitution aa 
aupreme, and if it cannot recognise the basic law of our country they 
must seek a new clime. We are perfectly agreeable to another Moslem 
country welcoming the Caliph. In that event, we. as Moslems, wUl 
gladly pay our homage to the head of our religion aa the bead of our 
religion. We only expelled the Caliph aa the politico-religious function- 
ary. My country has bad no quarrel with him or the office of the 
Caliphate as the head of the Moslem faith.*' 

* 1^ have read this because it explains the attitude of the modem 
Reform Party throughout the world towards opposition based on religion. 

It explains the attitude of the social reform party towards Christian, 
Mahomedan and Hindu orthodoxy, should they feel it incumbent upon 
them to stand in our way. 

Thb Awaxbkxno im CHIMAi 

After the ^ahommedans* let us go to China. In that country, the 
demand for reform emanates not only from those who follow the religion 
of China, but from Christians who are foremost in pressing women's 
claims. The awakening in China is largely due to America. A memorial 
recently submitted by the Chinese ladies puts forward the following 
demands. With the exception of the one relating to foot-binding» we 
claim them all for the women of India. 

"X. The opening up of all educational institutions in the country 
to women. 2. Adoption of universal suffrage and the granting to women 
of all constitutional rights and privileges given to men. 3. Revision in 
accordance with the principle of equality of those provisions in the 

Chinese Civil Code pertaining to relations between wife and husband, and 
mother and son, and to property rights, and the right of succession of 
women. 4. The drafting of regulations giving equal rights to women 
to matters of marriage. 5. l^ohibition of licensed prostitution, girl 

slavery, and footbinding. 6. Addition of a new provision to the 
Criminal Code to the effect that any one who keeps a concubine shall be 
considered guilty of bigamy. 7. Enactment of a law governing the 
protection of female labour, in accordance with the principle of equal 
work, equM pay, and demanding full pay during the time that a 
woman is unable to work owing to child-birth." 

All this is of course due to the great awakening due to the war. 

Needs of Indian women. 

Are women in India to remain quiet? 1 shall now briefly refer to 
the needs of Indian women. First comes their economic condition. 
%n this respect at any rate we can rely upon our sacred law and 

custom. The King by our sacred law was the protector of women 

and, work or no work, bound to provide maintepance for them, 
a recognized obligation which was generally canged out. The woman 
who belonged to the agricultural labourers and artisan classes were 
entitled to take out of the crops, when harvested, their share which 
was deemed sufficient for their needs according to usage before the 
farmer or Government took 'heir share or revenue. Their rights did 
not depend upon the work done. The husband, the father and * 
various other relatives were bound to maintain the women whether « 
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they had property or not. Even the adnlterous wife tras entitled to 
be maintained. The superseded wile * was also entitled, it lAie wished 
It* to a share according to some authorities. Failing the relatives, 
the State bad to provide ior her maintenance and did. In England to 
encourage thrift and work it was supposed necessary to insist &at this 
obligation should be imposed upon the husband. That woman should 
be sacrificed for the sake of making man a thrifty and hard-working 
person is a peculiarly English doctrine and 1 trust will not be imported 
into India. The labour Party considers woman's claims only from the 
Labour standpoint: or in o^er words, a woman who needs it should 
be provided with work* which she has to perform except when for 
physical reasons she is unable to do so. This is not the Mahommedan 
or Hindu view. Early marriage, secluded life during marriage, widowhood 
consecrated to the husband's salvation, joint faimly system, the obliga* 
tion imposed upon distant relatives, all show t^t we^do not want 
women to live by labour. Physically she is not formed for Work; 
From her birth to her death, her life as mapped out by our sacred 
laws shows that a woman is not expected to earn her livelihood. 
Those who undertake the burden of matrimony are carefully shielded 
by our laws from any worry and anxiety in the interests of their 
offspring as it is stated expressly that it is only a healthy, happy 
mother and not one worried, care-worn or hard-worked who can produce 
good children. We will therefore adhere to our own custom in this 
respect. Our women must be freed from any anxiety as to their 
subsistence. The State must give it to her if she claims, recovering 
it from the male relative, if necessary. She must not. lor reasons 
stronger in India than in England, be forced to go to Courts of law. 

Other questions will only be briefly referred to as they have be<A 
often discussed. Early marriage, compulsory marriage, compulsory widow- 
hood. and denial of freedom to a grown up woman to choose her husband 
must all disappear. Age of consent must be raised. Polygamy must be 
abolished. Right to contract a second marriage can be conceded only if 
the wife is given the right to claim divorce on the same ground together 
with a share of the husband's property. Polygamy had been a safeguard 
to the wife who for reasons of health was unwilling to live as wife. A 
wife in such circumstances should be protected from her husband. 1 am 
not dealing with the Industrial question as it requires a separate address. 
Now when there are so many things to be done it may be necessary to 
concentrate our eflorts on some questions. We must of course attack 
all along the line. Some of our members may be inclined to devote 
themselves to certain particular questions. The one relating to the 
employment of women coolies by employers of labour alone will require 
the strenuous eflorts of many devoted social reformers. 1 do not ask 
them for a moment to abandon their choice. But it appears to me 
^at our supreme eflort should be directed to securing women the same 
rights as men so far as the right to devote in elections of members 
and the right to be elected as members of Municipalities. Local and 
District Boards. Proviocial Councils and Imperial Legislative Assembly^ 
is concerned. The power to vote will secure the return of their sup- 
porters. The pressure they will exert as voters on members will secure 
tlfe necessary reforms.* We are fighting for freedom ourselves. But 

'If ye do not feel the chain 

'When it works a sister's paein 

'Are ye not base slaves indeed « 

'Slaves; unworthy to be freed?* 
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The Ceste Sjretem. 

The other great queetion with which the social felorm association 
deals is the question of caste and the condition of the depressed 
classes. As in the case of women, the time has passed when the Non* 
Brahmin caste Hindus and the other casteless Hindus pay any attention 
to the arguments based on jreligion. The Non-Brahmin Hindus have 
determined so far as it lies in their power not to recognise the supe- 
riority of the Brahmins, not to. co-operate with them in those move- 
ments which involved the recognition of those sacred texts which show 
the Brahmin superiority. The various associations which are springing 
up all over India for the protection of sectional interests give the 
answer to those who wished to rely on the caste system. Communal 
consciousness is fostered ; each sect wants to improve its condition at 
the^ expense of others. Caste has been responsible for the Hindu down* 
fair in their struggle with their foes, it is responsible for their present 
degraded condition and it would be responsible for any delay in the 
further progress in the direction of Home Rule. 1 am a Non-Brahmin 
myself and all what 1 now propose to say is this : that we the Non- 
Brahmins are determined that no disabilities imposed by the caste system 
shall stand in the way of our social and political progress, and that for this 
purpose we are determined to see that no further powers are conferred 
upon those whq maintain the validity of the caste system without large 
powers being conferred upon those who may suffer thereby to counteract 
this influence. All the observations 1 have made about the power to vote 
and election about women apply to these classes. The depressed . classes 
of Hindus must be represent^ by the elected members in the Councils 
to protect their interests. They must be able to carry out legislation 
which might interfere with the vested interests of caste Hindus and 
of Brahmins io particular but which are called for in the interests 

of humanity, social progress and civilization. In none of the schemes 

for Home Rule that have been put forward have I been able to 
find any trace or any recognition of this fact. On the contrary 1 have 
found that the proposals made by responsible leaders are often calcu- 
lated consciously or otherwise to enhance the power of those who are 
likely to use them against the interests of the low classes. In India 

industrial workers including those engaged in agriculture and manufac- 

ture belong to the low castes. 

And it is not right that those who have abused tbeir powers In 
the past and whose interests would tempt them to continue in that 
course, should be invested with further powers without the guarantee 
that they will not be allowed so to abuse their power again, and 
without the toiling masses who belong to the lowest castes being entrusted 
at the same time with such powers as would enable them to improve 
their own condition. Allow me just to refer to a few facts relating 
to the conditions of a few of these classes. 

The Hillmen in the Madras Presidency (and I am told the case is 
the same all over India) usually thriftless and addicted to drink soon 
Become practically the slaves of the caste money-lenders who treat them 
as men not entitled to that sort of treatment which they would have 
meted out to one of tbeir own or superior caste. T^e only private 
efiorts made for their uplift have been confingd to the EuroDoaq 
Christian Missionaries, Germans, Americans and English. They number 
millions. There are castes or classes numbering hundreds of thousands 
if cot millions who are* called criminal tribes. They are treated as 
criminals by the caste Hindus. The private efforts that have been made 
for theft uplift are mainly by the ’Salvation Army and to a lesser 
extent by the American Missionary. 
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Aa* Jp the untouchablee« they number in the PreMency 

alone iver aiz millions out oi a pophlation of about forty millions. They 
are not only untouchables but some have to observe distance pollutioa* 
that is» cannot come within a certain distance of the higher caetea 
without polluting them. The pnbUc water supply is absolutely forbidden 
In nearly every village to them.' The public streets in villages occupied 
by caste Hindus are also genentfly forbidden. On a respectable gentle- 
man belonging] to this class besng appointed to a seat on a Municipal 
Council five m the members Including a Mahommedan immedii^y sent 
in their resignations and were with great difilculty induced to withdraw 
them. Schools though theoriticaliy open are not practically open to 
^ese classes, These are absolutely under the control of the caste 
Hindus. With reference to these classes, unlike the Hill tribes and the 
criminal tribes above , referred to, public conscience is being awakened. 
The work of the various Missionaries in the Madras Presidency is bej^ond 
all praise. The Theosophical Society, the Depressed Classes Mission* 
the Brahma Samaj and other societ es also are doing good work and 
it is to be hoped that these classes will soon be able to avail them- 
selves of the public schools. 

These facts are enough to show that in the case of these low 
castes as in the case of women the main efforts of the social reform 
association should in my opinion be directed to giving fbem the power 
to vote and the right to be elected as members to all the Local Councils 
in particular and also to the superior councils. # 

It is practically certain that to carry out reforms required in ths 
interests of women and of these classes they will have to rely upon 
themselves. Others will scarcely be able even with good will to carry 
them out. Vested interests of any kind can scaredy be trusted ^ 

' assist the classes whose salvation lies in the elimination of such interest. 
Any nomination by Government of members to protect them will not be 
sa isfactory. Both in the case of women and of estate and in particulat 
of the lowest classes the following lines are peculiarly appropriate : 

**Over their face a web of lies is ujlbven 

"Laws ^at are falsehoods pin them to the ground.*' 

To me the appropriate methods of bringing about harmony between 
the classes is to fight for thdr representation in the Councile and to 
support the measures necessary for their advancement and not to sneer 
at them as unfortunately is done in many quarters. We at leat who 
belong to this association will fight till their and our cause is won. 

** Till all are free beneath the sun 
"Or breath be spent and lifebe done.** 
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